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Contexts. — The  beginnings  of  pharmaceatlcal  education — The  birth  of  prerequisite 
legislation — Classes  of  pharmacy  schools — The  American  conference  of  pharmaceutical 
faculties — The  United  States  Pharmacopeia  National  Formulary  and  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act — Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association — The  period  of  1918- 
1920 — Attitude  of  the  trade  journals  toward  progress  in  pharmaceutical  education — 
The  1920  United  States  Pharmacopelal  Convention. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Any  history  of  pharmaceutical  education  during  the  two  years  1918 
to  1920  would  be  wholly  incomplete  without  a  review  of  the  influences 
which  have  brought  about  the  conditions  during  the  period  under 
consideration. 

In  pharmacy,  as  in  medicine  and  law,  the  preceptorial  system 
largely  prevailed  for  the  first  century  of  pharmacy  in  the  Ignited 
States.  Previous  to  1851  there  were  but  3  teaching  schools  of  phar- 
macy in  existence ;  and  only  one,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
had  sufficient  life  to  maintain  itself  as  a  bona  fide  educational  institu- 
tion. In  1873  there  were  11  teaching  institutions  in  active  operation, 
located  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Washington,  Nashville,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  attendance  of  approximately  600  students.^ 

The  organization  of  these  schools  was  due  largely  to  the  educa- 
tional stimulus  disseminated  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  been  organized  in  1852,  and  to  the  various  State 
pharmaceutical  associations,  which  at  that  time  were  beginning  to 
exert  considerable  influence. 

At  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  Albert  E.  Ebert,  in  his  presidential  address,  thus 
commented  upon  the  organization  of  pharmaceutical  schools : 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  multiply  these  schools  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  as  this  would  diminish  their  usefulness  by  dividing  their  strength,  yet 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  seem  necessary  that  each  State  shall 
possess  such  an  educational  organization,  as  good  effects  of  such  institutions 
can  not  be  questioneil  in  their  relation  to  the  public  welfare,  and  therefore 
should  be  fostered  by  the  several  States  where  such  schools  are  established.* 

» I»roc.  Amer.  Phar.  Assoc,  1873,  p.  52. 
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The  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these  early  institutions  is  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Edward  Kremers,  dean  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  as  follows:  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early  history  of  aU  these  Institutions  clearly  shows 
that  they  were  "  Fortbildungsanstalten  "  closely  affiliated  with  the  daily  routine 
of  the  drug  store.  The  idea  was  not  so  much  to  give  a  thorough  training  in 
the  fundamental  sciences  as  to  supplement  the  unsystematic  training  of  the 
stores  by  a  course  of  evening  lectures.  This  truth  is  particularly  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  clerk  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  or  more 
years  attended  the  same  course  of  evening  lectures  at  least  twice.  It  was  the 
apprenticeship  system  improved,  but  still  essentially  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  time  spent  in  the  drug  store  was,  therefore,  the  prime  requisite  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency.  The  course  or  courses  of  lectures  simply  served  as  a 
kind  of  superstructure,  their  prime  obje<t  being  to  bring  Into  some  system 
the  Information  and  experience  irregularly  acquired  during  an  apprenticeship 
and  assistanceship  of  four  or  more  years. 

In  1887  the  number  of  teaching  institutions  had  increased  from  II, 
as  reported  in  1873,  to  28,  the  additional  ones  in  the  order  of  their 
organization  being  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  Vanderbilt,  Albany,  Iowa 
{Drake  University),  Cleveland,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  Northern,  Purdue, 
Ohio  State,  Kansas  City,  University  of  Kansas,  I^'niversity  of  Iowa, 
Northwestern,  and  Buffalo. 

Dr.  II.  L.  Taylor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  required  more 
than  half  a  century  to  establish  half  of  these  institutions,  and  the 
other  half  sprang  up  within  a  decade.* 

From  the  best  information  available  we  find  that  in  1887  there 
was  a  total  of  2,773  students  matriculated  in  the  schools  then  in  ex- 
istence, with  669  graduates  that  year.* 

The  great  majority  of  these  schools  were  night  schools,  the  stu- 
dents' classes  beginning  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  con- 
tinuing as  late  as  10.30  p.  m.'^  These  were  three-day  schools,  the 
first  year's  work  coming  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
the  second  year's  work  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
The  school  year  began  about  the  first  of  October  and  closed  early  in 
March. 

More  than  half  of  the  students  attended  college  for  the  first  year 
only,  being  able  to  meet  the  legal  requirements  for  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  without  completing  the  prescribed  college  course. 

Preliminary  educational  requirements  were  limited  to  a  grammar 
school  certificate  or  an  examination  that  required  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  as  far  as  was  taught  in  the 
grammar  schools.^ 

«Proc.  Amer.  CoDf.  Phar.  FacultieK,  4th  ann.  meeting,   1903,   p.   5. 
'Pharmaceutical  Era,  Mar.,  1912,  p.  178. 

*  Ibid.,  May,  1912,  p.  333. 
6  Ibid.,  May,  1912.  p.  334. 

•  Ibid..  Apr.,  1912,  p.  264. 
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THE  ENACTMENT  OF  NEEDED  LAWS. 

The  conditions  that  existed  at  that  time  led  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cators to  realize  that  proper  advancemei\t  in  pharmacy  was  im- 
possible without  legislative  enactment  covering  both  preliminary 
requirements  and  college  training  as  prerequisites  for  examination 
as  registered  pharmacists. 

Naturally  such  a  movement  was  met  with  bitter  opposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who  saw  in  this  a  curtailment  in  the  supply  of 
registered  clerks,  and,  second,  by  those  who  honestly  believed  that 
students  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  by 
the  methods  most  available  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  present  time  the 
same  opposition  has  existed  and  has  done  more  to  retard  advance- 
ment in  pharmaceutical  education  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Between  January  1,  1887,  and  January  1^  1900,  30  colleges  of 
pharmacy  were  established  and  three  went  out  of  existence.^ 

CLASSES  OF  PHARMACY  SCHOOLS. 

The  department  of  pharmacy  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  * 
may  properly  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  of  the  schools  of 
pharmacy  connected  with  a  university.  Between  1834  and  1887 
diplomas  were  conferred  upon  165  graduates  in  pharmacy  from  that 
institution. 

Although  Tulane  did  not  at  that  time  have  a  coordinate  school  of 
pharmacy,  the  graduates  were  given  courses  in  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  chemistry,  and  chemistry  laboratory  by  the  staff  of  the 
medical  department ;  and  before  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy 
was  conferred,  the  applicant  furnished  evidence  of  having  two  years 
of  practical  experience  under  a  competent  pharmacist. 

While  this  school  was  not  a  imiversity  school  of  pharmacy  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  its  influence  stimulated  the 
development  of  university  education  as  it  now  exists. 

In  1868  the  Univei-sity  of  Michigan  established  the  first  coordinate 
school  of  pharmacy,  as  a  university  unit. 

The  following  statement,  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Edward  Kremers 
furnishes  a  clear  exposition  of  the  divergent  educational  ideals  which 
have  been  confronting  pharmaceutical  education  from  its  very 
beginning: 


0 


There  are  two  distinct  tendencies  which  manifest  themselves  to  the  student 
of  pharmaceutical  education  in  this  country ;  the  first  found  its  hijrhest  expres- 
sion In  the  establishment  of  the  older  colleges  of  pharmacy,  the  outcome  of 
the  ambitions  and   ideals  of  the  apothecary  guilds  of  several  of  our  larger 


»  n>ld.,  June,  1912.  p.  380. 

*n>id.,  March,  1912,  p.  180. 

•Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  Faculties,  4th  Ann.  Meeting,  1905,  p.  4. 
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eastern  cities,  a  product  of  English  ideas,  traditions,  and  influences ;  the  second 
found  its  expression  in  tlie  estal)lishment  of  departments  and  schools  of  phar- 
macy- at  our  State  universities,  at  a  time  when  American  educational  ideas 
generally  were  undergoing  marked  changes  due  to  the  influence  of  German 
educational  ideas  and  methods. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  educational  bulwarks  of  the  CJolonles,  now  the  pride 
of  the  respective  Eastern  States,  have  never  given  any  serious  attention  to 
teaching  pharmacy.  For  many  years,  it  is  true,  medicines  were  largely  dis- 
pensed by  the  colonial  physician,  and  later  the  druggist  evidently  did  not 
aspire  to  be  more  than  a  tradesman  with  the  qualifications  of  a  tradesman. 
The  condition  was  not  unlike  that  in  England,  where  the  pharmacist,  whether 
he  was  termed  apothecary,  or  chemist  and  druggist,  as  was  later  the  case, 
gradually  made  himself  independent  from  a  position  of  subserviency  to  the 
physician.  But,  instead  of  strongly  developing  his  own  position,  he  followed 
the  path  of  his  former  master.  The  result  was  a  calling  that  was  neither 
purely  mercantile  nor  belonged  to  the  learned  professions;  a  profession  that 
commanded  little  or  no  resi)ect,  but  became  the  butt  of  ridicule  on  every  liand 
as  is  cloarly  shown  in  English  fiction. 

With  English  traditions  as  a  guide,  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
Har\ard  and  Yale,  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  although  they  made  provision 
not  only  for  the  traditional  college  course,  but  also  for  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  paid  no  attention  to  the  needs  of  pharmacy. 

The  introduction  of  university  standards  into  the  field  of  pharma- 
ceutical education,  as  brought  about  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
is  an  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  ^Vmerican  pharmacy. 

This  change  in  the  old  order  was  followed  by  other  State  universi- 
ties as  follows:  ^^  Wisconsin  in  1883,  Kansas  and  Iowa  in  1885,  Min- 
nesota in  1892,  etc. 

By  1895  the  university  ideals  were  so  firmly  established  that  we 
find  the  following  statement  in  the  proceedings  of  the  section  on 
education  and  legislation  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion :  *^ 

Institutions  that  were  founded  by  "  Impractical "  university  teachers  have 
proven  their  right  of  existence  to  such  an  extent  that  those  who  eriticlseil  them 
in  former  days,  though  still  ostensibly  nuiintaining  their  earlier  ground,  are  in 
reality  underndning  their  own  foundation  by  silently  accepting  the  ground  of 
their  supposed  opponents. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  FACULTIES. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  found  56  schools  in  active 
operation,  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,551  students.  These  56  schools 
were  working  as  independent  units,  with  no  uniformity  in  entrance 
requirements,  .curricula,  or  degrees  conferred. 

As  far  back  as  1870  a  conference  of  delegates  from  colleges  of 
pharmacy  met  in  Baltimore  in  answer  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Mary- 
land College  of  Pharmacy.^^ 

"Pharmaceutical  Era,  March,   1912,  p.   178;  June,   1912,  p.  389. 
"  Proc.  Amer.  Phar.  Asmoc,  lSOr»,  p.  448. 
»2proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  Faculties,  1906,  p.  8. 
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We  have  no  report  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  nor  of  subse- 
quent ones,  except  in  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  as  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy. Joseph  Boberts  was  president  and  J.  Faris  Moore  secretary 
of  the  first  meeting.  The  constitution  declared  the  object  to  be  a 
uniform  standard  for  the  graduation  of  pharmacy  students.  Seven 
recommendations  were  made  at  the  first  meeting  for  consideration  at 
the  second  convention.  The  most  important  one  seems  to  have  been 
the  demanding  of  four  years  of  practical  experience  before  gradu- 
ation. 

At  the  1883  meeting  the  department  of  pharmacy  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  was  refused  admission  because  it  did  not  make  this 
requirement.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  was  also  unani- 
mously voted  down.  The  last  reference  to  work  of  this  organization 
apj>ears  in  1886. 

The  period  from  1886  to  1894  seems  barren  of  organized  effort 
toward  unity  in  pharmaceutical  education.  Just  prior  to  the  1894 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  James  H.  Beal 
and  Greorge  B.  Kauffman  issued  a  circular  letter  inviting  a  number 
of  colleges  to  meet  in  conference  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  This  effort 
failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Six 
years  later  Henry  P.  Hynson,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  College  of 
Pharmacy,  issued  a  similar  call  which  met  with  much  better  success. 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties  was  consummated  at  Richmond,  Va.,  May 
8, 1900.*^  Representatives  were  present  from  the  following  pharmacy 
schools : 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Ck)Uege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Wa^iington,  D.  C. 

Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Northwestern  University,  Chicajro,  111. 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

LouisvlUe  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Massachusetts  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  ^lass. 

Maryland  College  of  Pharnmcy,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arl>or,  Mich. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Union  University,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  State  University,  Department  of  Pharmacj',  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Scio,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Medico-Chirurgical  College.  lUiIhulclphia,  Pa. 

— 

**Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  Faculties,  1906.  p.  9. 
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Department  of  Pharmacy.  AVestem  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Department  of  Phannaoy.  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  chairman  of  the  organization  committee,  Jos.  P.  Remington, 
presented  a  provisional  constitution,  which  was  read  and  approved, 
the  most  pertinent  paragiaph  of  which  was  as  follows: 

The  object  of  this  conference  shall  be  to  promote  the  interests  of  pharma- 
ceutical education. 

The  birth  of  the  organization  marks  the  first  successful  effort  to- 
ward proper  standardization  of  pharmaceutical  education  and  is, 
therefore,  the  most  important  event  in  its  history. 

The  problems  which  the  conference  faced  in  its  inception  and  to 
which  it  has  continuously  given  attention  during  its  20  years  of  ex- 
istence are:  Preliminary  education,  curricula,  degrees,  facilities, 
faculties,  and  prerequisite  legislation.  As  has  been  stated  before, 
the  completion  of  an  ordinary  grammar  school  education  was  the 
sole  requirement  for  matriculation  in  the  majority  of  pharmacy 
schools. 

The  effort  to  raise  these  requirements  originated  with  the  schools 
having  organic  connection  with  State  universities.'  The  independent 
schools,  having  no  other  source  of  income  than  tuition  fees,  naturally 
viewed  with  concern  anj^  step  that  would  tend  to  curtail  their  enroll- 
ment. The  attitude  of  the  State  examining  boards  and  the  existence 
of  numerous  correspondence  schools  and  "quiz"  schools  made  the 
situation  a  most  difficult  one. 

As  late  as  1912  we  find  the  following  conditions  obtaining  with 
regard  to  preliminary  education^*  necessary  for  examination  by 
licensing  boards :  ^"  24  States  make  no  requirement  whatever,  12  re- 
quire a  grammar  school  education  only,  7  in  which  the  board  is  given 
authority  to  fix  requirements,  7  require  one  year  or  more  of  high- 
school  work,  and  2  require  high-school  graduation. 

From  a  close  study  of  the  conditions  as  indicated  by  the  above 
data,  it  is  apparent  that  had  the  independent  schools  raised  their 
entrance  requirements  much  above  those  prescribed  by  the  licensing 
boards  in  the  various  States,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  having  a  large  proportion  of  their  pros- 
pective students  turned  to  quiz  schools  and  correspondence  schools. 

Not  until  1904,  when  the  National  Association  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy was  organized,^^  was  there  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State 
boards  to  bring  about  better  conditions  in  regard  to  preliminary 
educational  requirements  for  registration. 


»*  Pharmaceutical  Era.  .Tan.,  1012,  pp.  21-24. 

^sThis  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,   the  rhilipinos,  and  Porto  Rico. 

"  Pharmaceuticnl  Era,  June,  1012,  p.  393. 
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In  1905  requirements  for  entrance  into  lonference  schools  was 
raised  to  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  high-school  work.  The  first 
State  prerequisite  law  became  effective  at  the  same  time  in  New 
York. 

Coincident  with  the  latter  event,  the  board  of  regents  of  New 
York  set  about  to  determine  what  should  be  the  proper  standards 
for  the  registration  of  schools  of  pharmacy  in  that  State.^^  A  con- 
ference was,  therefore,  held  and  a  committee  appointed  to  outline 
a  course  for  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  a  syllabus  to  govern  both 
the  schools  registered  by  the  regents  and  the  examinations  set  by 
the  State  board  of  pharmacy.  This  committee  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  the  work  a  national  character.  In  September,  1906,  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  National  Association  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Facul- 
ties, each  to  elect  a  representative  on  tlie  committee. 

Tlirough  correspondence  and  occasional  meetings  the  committee 
continued  its  work,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  pharmaceutical  sylla- 
bus was  issued  in  1910.     This  was  approved  b^^  the  organizations^ 
represented  and  was  adopted  to  cover  the  syllabus  period,  August  1, 
1910,  to  July  31,  1915. 

Tlius  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  effort  to  bring  together 
the  teaching  institutions  and  the  examining  boards  in  a  comprehen- 
sive and  permanent  agreement  regarding  the  powers  and  obligations 
of  each.  By  July,  1912,  27  examining  boards  had  approved  the  idea 
and  adopted  the  syllabus  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  62  of  the  83  then 
existing  schools  had  taken  the  same  action. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOP(EIA  AND  THE  NATIONAL 

FORMULARY. 

The  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1906,  and  the  subse- 
quent adoption  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Xationa.1 
Formulary  as  the  official  Federal  standards,  gave  them  a  legal  stand- 
ing, which  they  had  not  heretofore  been  accorded.  This  legal  recog- 
nition has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  scientific  character  of 
later  editions  and  is  reflected  in  more  scientific  methods  in  pharma- 
ceutical education. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Prior  to  1912  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  had  been  published  annually  as  a  single  volume.  Be- 
ginning with  Januai-y  of  that  year  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  established  and  has  been  issued 
montlily  since  that  time.**    While  the  prime  object  of  this  publica- 

"Ibi<L,  Sept,,  1912,  p.  576. 

"Amer.  Jour,  of  Phar.,  Mar.,  1912,  p.  130. 
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tion  originally  was  to  furnish  a  more  direct  and  speedy  means  of 
communication  between  the  association  and  its  members,  it  has,  how- 
ever, in  the  last  few  years  become  a  scientific  publication  which  has 
proved  a  strong  stabilizing  force  in  xVmerican  pharmacy.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  inauguration  of  the  Journal,  plans  were  perfected 
whereby  all  pharmaceutical  literature  should  be  abstracted,  pub- 
lished annually,  and  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  as  the  yearbook  of  the  association. 
Those  forces  in  pharmaceutical  education  with  which  this  paper  has 
dealt  heretofore  began  to  exert  their  most  potent  influence  in  the 
period  from  1912  to  1918. 

Beginning  in  1915,  prerequisite  legislation  made  rapid  progress. 
During  the  next  three  years  more  States  adopted  prerequisite  laws 
than  had  taken  this  step  in  all  the  previous  years.  The  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  had  increased  entrance  re- 
quirements to  two  years  of  high-school  work  or  its  equivalent.  Two 
States,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  by  legislative  enactment  and  ruling  of  the 
department  of  education  respectively,  raised  their  requirements  for 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  four  years  of  high-school  work,  and  in 
addition  graduation  from  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy.  The 
educational  ideals  of  the  universities  of  the  Western  States  gained 
ground  rapidly,  and  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  their  influence  in 
pharmaceutical  education  must  ultimately  dominate  the  whole 
country. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Ameri- 
can Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  had  committed  them- 
selves to  both  a  high-school  requirement  and  graduation  in  pharmacy 
not  later  than  1923.  A  number  of  the  schools  of  the  conference  were 
voluntarily  increasing  their  requirements  to  four  years  of  high  school. 
More  than  half  of  the  students  entering  all  conference  schools  were 
high-school  graduates.  The  outlook  for  much  more  rapid  progress 
was,  therefore,  very  bright  when  America  entered  the  World  War. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  1918-1920. 

This  review  of  pharmaceutical  education  prior  to  1918  serves  as 
a  necessary  background  for  the  study  of  the  most  crucial  period  in 
its  history. 

Although  the  above  is,  as  a  whole,  a  record  of  progress,  neverthe- 
less this  progress  had  not  been  sufficiently  uniform  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  give  to  American  pharmacists  the  professional  status 
which  many  within  its  ranks  believed  should  be  accorded  them. 

That  the  ultimate  standard  in  pharmacy  was  no  higher  than  the 
lowest  State  and  school  requirement  had  been  evident  to  the  leaders 
in  pharmacy  from  the  organization  of  the  conference.    The  points  of 
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Tiew  of  the  university  schools  and  the  independent  schools  had  been 
so  divergent  -at  times  that  a  division  in  the  conference  ranks  seemed 
imminent.  Fortunately,  however,  such  schism  was  averted  by  a 
few  far-seeing  men  who  recognized  the  conference  as  the  one  organi- 
zation through  which  the  whole  status  of  pharmacy  could  bo 
advanced. 

The  failure  of  American  pharmacists  to  receive  professional 
recognition  in  the  Army  and  Navy  when  we  entered  the  World 
War  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of  the  advancement  already  made, 
much  remained  to  be  accomplished  in  order  that  pharmacy  might 
attain  a  status  comparable  with  dentistry  and  medicine.  It  became 
evident  that,  had  the  university  ideals  prevailed  in  pharmaceutical 
education,  pharmacy  would  have  been  spared  the  embarrassment , 
and  chagrin  occasioned  by  such  failure. 

The  Government,  in  its  published  requirements  for  organization 
of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  mpde  it  very  clear  that  it 
considered  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent  a  neces- 
sary entrance  requirement  for  colleges  of  all  kinds,  and  it  refused  to 
recognize  colleges  with  less  requirements.^® 

Tliis  announcement  naturally  created  widespread  concern  and 
even  alarm  among  the  schools  that  were  not  requiring  as  much  as 
four  years  of  high-school  work  for  entrance.  The  very  existence 
of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  pharmaceutical  schools  in 
the  country,  which  had  no  organic  connection  with  any  other  college 
or  university  as  a  parent  institution  and  which  were  maintaining 
only  the  minimum  conference  requirement  for  entrance,  was  there- 
fore in  jeopardy  should  the  war  continue. 

At  the  1918  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, this  subject  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  discussions  and 
was  clearly  the  thought  uppemiost  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
those  present. 

In  a  paper  read  at  this  meeting  Prof.  Wulling  ^^  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

It  shoul<l  l>e  said  that  the  entire  body  pharmaceutic  is  partly,  even  largely, 
at  fault  in  the  matter,  because  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  interested  and  ag- 
gressive in  the  very  element  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  profession,  and 
therefore  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  the  calling  serves.  The 
Government  has  practically  said  that  we  pharmacists  as  a  class  are  not  suffi- 
ciently educateil  and  intelligent  to  be  recognized  as  among  the  agencies  qualifieil 
to  be  called  upon  to  help  prosecute  this  terrible  war.  This  is  in  substance  an 
Indictment  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  We  ought  forthwith  to  create  such 
standards  that  this  blot  on  our  escutcheon  would  be  forever  removed.  Talking 
and  commiserating  about  the  matter  will  not  remedy  the  situation.  A  little 
courage  and  determined,  united  action  are  the  reme<ly. 

"•Proc.  Amer.  C<rtif.  Phar.  Faculties,  1919,  p.  11. 
»Ibld.,   1918.  p.  30. 
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Prof.  Jordan,  chairman  of  section  on  education  and  legislation,  ia 
his  address  said :  ^' 

Not  until  the  retail  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  awalse  to  the  im- 
portance of  higher  entrance  requirements  for  their  profession  and  demand 
them  will  we  be  able  to  place  pharmaceutical  education  on  a  basis  that  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  our  sister  professions  and  of  the  public.  As  long  as  the 
retail  pharmacists  demand  cheap  registered  men  and  lend  their  support  to 
diploma  factories  that  turn  them  out,  just  so  long  will  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion be  at  a  low  ebb. 

With  a  single  exception,  we  find  the  sentiment  of  the  1918  meet- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  sympathy  with  this  spirit.'* 

Prof.  Edward  Spease,  dean  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  had  taken  up  with  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  the  matter  of  establishing  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
units  in  those  schools  of  pharmacy  able  to  meet  the  entrance  re- 
quirements, etc.,  referred  to  in  the  published  program  referred  to 
above. 

Col.  H.  D.  Arnold,  representing  the  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
came  to  Chicago,  and  an  informal  conference  was  held.  Up  to  that 
time  no  provision  had  been  made  for  keeping  pharmacy  students  in 
school,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  medical  and  dental  students. 
While  Col.  Arnold  could  give  no  assurance  of  what  would  be  done 
in  this  regard,  he  stated  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  the  Army  educational  plan,  and  a  more  repre- 
sentative conference  be  called  as  soon  as  possible.  This  conference 
was  held  in  Washington,  September  30,  1918.  The  following 
schools  were  asked  to  send  representatives:  University  of  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Western  Reserve,  Columbia 
(New  York  College  of  Pharmacy),  Purdue,  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy,  and  Medical  College  of  Virginia.  All  of  them  re- 
sponded except  the  I'niversity  of  North  Carolina  and  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Pharmacy.  This  meeting,  presided  over  by  Dr. 
R.  C.  McLaurin,  chairman  of  the  whole  Government  educational 
plan,  proved  to  be  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance.  For  the 
first  time  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that  colleges  of  pharmacy 
must  demand  of  their  students  the  same  conditions  for  entrance  and 
the  same  type  of  professional  work  that  was  demanded  in  other 
professional  schools.  For  the  first  time  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  in  and  attempted  some  sort  of  classification  of  pharmaceu- 
tical schools  with  reference  to  their  availability  as  centers  for  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  units. 

For  the  first  time  the  ideals  of  the  university  schools  of  phar- 
macy were  completely  vindicated. 

"Jour.  Amer.  Phar.  Assoc,  D«c.,   1018,  p.   10<52. 
»  Proc  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  Faculties,  1918,  p.  98. 
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Following  the  published  report  of  the  work  of  this  conference,  a 
storm  of  protest  was  raised  by  those  institutions  which  were  not 
maintaining  the  standards  described  in  it,  and  which  consecjuently 
did  not  receive  recognition.  Had  the  war  continued  through  the 
session  1918-19  and  into  1919-20,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  very 
few  of  the  so-called  proprietary  schools  of  pharmacy  would  have 
Rur\  ived.  Despite  the  fact  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  and  the  almost  immediate  disbanding  of  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  units,  the  salutary  influence  of  the  classifica- 
tion referred  to  above  became  manifest. 

Some  of  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  previously  counted  as  reac- 
tioimrv.  at  once  announced  their  determination  to  raise  entrance 
requirements  to  a  full  high-school  course.  Others  raised  entrance 
requirements  from  the  conference  minimum  of  two  years  of  high 
school  to  three  in  1920-21  and  four  in  1921-22,  thus  anticipating 
by  one  or  more  years  the  conference  agreement  of  four  years  of 
high  school  in  1923.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  effects  of 
such"  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  those  schools  which  heretofore 
had  stood  out  for  a  conservative  policy  in  the  conference  of  faculties. 

The  generation  of  pharmacists  now  in  training  will  be  able  to  look 
back  on  the  Washington  conference  of  September  30,  1918,  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  from  it  emanated  an  advance  in  pharma- 
ceutical ideals  that  already  is  having  a  marked  effect. 

With  the  close  of  hostilities  and  the  rapid  return  of  4,000.000  men 
to  civilian  life,  every  pharmacy  school  in  America  found  its  fresh- 
man class  of  1919-20  filled  to  capacity.  Fresh,  as  many  of  these  men 
were  from  the  distractions  of  Army  life,  they  found  great  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  demands  of  academic  life. 

In  many  instances  men  were  returning  to  colleges  of  pharmacy 
to  complete  a  course  interrupted  by  the  period  of  the  war.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
scholarship  for  the  past  two  years.  With  the  entrance  classes  in 
1920,  however,  this  condition  has  been  materially  changed,  and  the 
colleges  are  qow  demanding  a  grade  of  work  not  heretofore 
attempted. 

The  rank  and  file  of  men  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  work,  as  well 
as  of  women,  are  now  beginning  to  study  the  status  of  pharmacy  as 
never  before.  What  are  the  basic  causes  which,  functioning  through 
the  history  of  American  pharmacy,  are  most  responsible  for  its 
present  condition  is  the  question  most  frequently  asked.  The  one 
answer  that  seems  to  most  nearly  cover  the  ground  is  that  all  of 
pharmaceutical  education  seems  to  have  been  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  public  needs  more,  rather  than  better,  pharma- 
ceutical service.     Prior  to  about  1905,  medical  education  was  func- 
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tioning  along  these  same  general  lines.  The  complete  overthrow 
of  this  conception  in  medicine  is  too  well  known  to  need  very  much 
comment  in  this  article.  Fewer  doctors,  but  better  doctors,  is  a 
slogan  that  has  sounded  the  death  knell  of  probably  half  of  the 
medical  school^  in  operation  in  America  in  1900.  A  farseeing  group 
of  medical  men  gained  control  of  medical  education  with  the  result 
that,  with  a  population  of  about  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1900,  the 
United  States  is  no'v  graduating  annually  less  than  half  as  many 
doctors  as  were  being  graduated  at  that  time.  With  anything  like 
a  just  distribution  of  this  smaller  number,  the  public  is  getting 
much  better  medical  service  than  ever  before.  In  spite  of  all  the 
progress  in  American  pharmacy  which  has  been  recorded  in  this 
article,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  such  farseeing  and  influential 
group  has  been  able  to  gain  control  in  pharmacy.  The  result  has 
been  the  licensing  of  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  potential 
proprietors  as  the  public  has  needed  to  render  efficient  pharmaceu- 
tical service. 

The  number  of  drug  stores  in  the  United  States  is  probably  three 
times  as  large  as  is  necessary,  resulting  in  a  form  of  competition 
which  is  good  for  neither  pharmacy  nor  the  public.  Since  the  laws 
of  all  States  in  the  Union  re^juire  that  a  pharmacy  must  be  in  charge 
of  a  licensed  pharmacist,  the  one  way  to  limit  the  number  of  stores 
is  to  limit  the  numl>er  of  potential  proprietors.  For  the  first  time, 
it  seems  to  the  writer,  American  pharmacists  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  full  significance  of  this  fact.  It  is  an  omen  for  good  that  can  be 
measured  cmly  by  what  the  recognition  of  a  similar  condition  in 
medicine  20  years  ago  has  done  for  American  medicine. 

For  a  numl)er  of  years  it  has  been  apparent  to  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  of  faculties  that  some  standardizing 
agency  should  investigate  and  classify  the  schools  of  pharmacy, 
much  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  done  with  the  medical  schools. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  foundation  was  requested  to  undertake  this 
work  for  pharmacy,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  due  to  the  pressure  of  other  investigations  already  in 
progress.  At  the  1919  meeting  the  conference  recommitted  itself 
to  the  policy  of  having  the  schools  of  pharmacy  investigated  and 
classified.  A  special  committee  of  the  conference  is  now  at  work, 
with  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  foundation  may  see  its 
way  clear  to  begin  this  work. 

The  advantage  of  having  this  investigation  undertaken  by  some 
competent  and  disinterested  agency  is  apparent.  The  result  of  such 
an  investigation  will  doubtless  reveal  the  weak  spots  in  our  present 
system  and  furnish  the  conference  the  basis  for  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TRADE  JOURNALS  TOWARD  PROGRESS  IN 

PHARMACEUTICAL   EDUCATION. 

The  attitude  of  a  large  majority  of  the  trade  journals  toward 
progress  in  pharmaceutical  education  has  been  one  of  whole-hearted 
support.  Despite  the  fact  that  advanced  educational  requirements 
must  inevitably  mean  fewer  potential  proprietors  and  fewer  drug 
stores,  these  journals,  whose  very  existence  is  intimately  tied  up 
with  the  distribution  and  sale  of  drug  products,  have  been  willing 
to  stand  for  a  policy  which  can  mean  nothing  less  than  a  curtail- 
ment in  the  sale  of  manv  of  these.  It  can  be  denied  bv  no  one  that 
such  a  stand  on  their  part  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  in 
assisting  in  bringing  about  such  advancement  as  has  been  made 
i-o  far. 

THE  1920  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPCEIAL  CONVENTION. 

The  influence  of  the  university  school  of  pharmacy  teacher  on 
American  pharmacy  manifested  itself  in  the  personnel  of  tlie  ccmi- 
mitt€G  of  revision  for  the  tenth  decennial  revision  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  On  previous  revision  committees  the  num- 
\)er  of  university  school  teachers  was  very  small,  while  on  tlie 
present  committee  the  number  has  been  more  than  trebled. 

At  the  1920  meeting  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical 
Faculties,  the  tendencies  for  progress  in  pharmaceutical  education 
which  have  been  here  enumerated  culminated  in  a  pledge  that  begin- 
ning in  1925  all  conference  school  courses  be  not  le^s  than  three  years 
and,  further,  that  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  they  require  a 
full  four-year  course  in  pharmacy  and  give  only  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree. 

With  the  consummation  of  this  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  from  the  con- 
fei-ence,  the  National  Association  Boards  of  Pharmacv,  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  work  for  prerecpiisite  laws, 
pharmaceutical  education  in  America  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a 
period  that  even  the  most  radical  hardly  dared  hope  for  before 
America  entered  the  World  War. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  AMERICAN  SCH.OOLS 

BEFORE  1850. 


*'A  history  of  English  grammar  in  the  United  States  would  afford  some 
amusement  if  a  rational  mind  could  derive  any  amusement  from  perusing  a 
record  of  abortlye  attempts  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  language  by  every  means 
but  actual  practice  in  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  it" — ^Wallib  (W.  B. 
FowuB)    (1860). 


INTRODUCTION. 

PRIMARY  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STUDY. 

English  grammar,  as  a  formal  subject,  distinct  from  other  branches 
of  instruction  in  the  vernacular,  made  but  sporadic  'appearances  in  the 
American  schools  before  1775.    After  the  Revolution  its  rise  was 

• 

extremely  rapid.  English  grammar  gained  momentum  as  the  hold  of 
Latin  grammar  weakened,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  became  so  generally  taught  that  the  common 
term  grammar  school,  formerly  applied  to  the  secondary  school  of 
the  Latin-grammar  type,  was  now  by  common  consent  used  to  desig- 
nate an  intermediate  school  with  English  grammar  as  its  central 
study.  After  1825  the  prominence  of  English  grammar  became 
gradually  more  marked,  until  it  reached  its  height  about  1850-1875. 
Then  began  a. period  of  decline,  continuing  until  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  which  made  its  report  in  1895.^ 

The  past  25  years  have  seen  a  revival  of  attention  to  grammar,  but 
of  a  very  much  saner  tjrpe  than  before.  No  other  study  in  the  cur- 
riculiun  has  had  a  more  spectacular  rise  and  a  more  dramatic  fall. 
Moreover,  concerning  no  other  study  to-day  are  educators  more  in 
doubt.* 

The  first  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace  the  course  of  this  rise  and 
fall,  with  the  changing  educational  ideals  and  theories  accompanying 
it ;  to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  varied  changes  of  the  subject,  and  to 
determine  when,  where,  why,  and  by  whom  the  successive  modifica- 
tions were  inaugurated  and  carried  out  prior  to  1860. 

»  Bept.  Com.  Fifteen,  Jour.  Proc,  N.  B.  A.,  1895,  p.  232.  For  recommendations  concern- 
ing grammar  see  Kept.  Com.  Fifteen,  Kducational  Review,  IX,  234-41. 

'The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  on  Nov.  27,  1915.  In  Chicago,  appointed  a 
commJttee  to  consider  and  recommend  a  suitable  treatment  in  the  schools  of  formal 
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The  second  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  arrange  systematically 
these  varying  methods  used  from  1750  to  1850  and  to  show  how  they 
are  interrelated  both  with  the  shifting  conoeptions  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  grammar  and  with  the  place  given  the  study  in  the 
curriculum. 

No  effoi^  seems  to  have  been  made  to  develop  these  two  important 
aspects  of  English  grammar  ^ith  historical  accuracy.  Indeed,  trea- 
tises on  the  general  curriculum,  in  their  infrequent  references  to  this 
particular  branch  of  the  vernacular,  are  filled  with  inaccurate  state- 
ments of  fact  and  with  misleading  generalizations,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  early  periods.*  Only  one  who  has  had  to  deal  with  such 
inaccuracies  can  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  con- 
cerning English  grammar.  It  is  therefore  with  due  reservations 
that  the  writer  states,  as  his  third  purpose,  an  effort  to  establish  with 
concrete  data  a  basis  of  reliable  facts,  especially  in  the  vague  period 
of  English  granunar  before  the  American  Revolution. 

A  fourth  purpose  which  this  study  has  been  compelled  to  consider 
incidentally  is  to  show  how  grammar  was  interrelated  with  declama- 
tion, oratory,  composition,  and  literature,  as  these  five  branches  of 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  of  a  higher  order  than  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling  gradually  made  their  way  into  the  program  of 
American  schools. 

SOURCES. 

This  investigation  rests  primarily  upon  an  intensive  examination 
of  early  English  grammars,  with  special  attention  to  those  in  use 
from  1750  to  1850.  The  date  1750  has  been  determined  upon  as  most 
suitable  to  mark  the  beginnings  of  instruction  in  formal  English 
grammar  in  America.* 

The  grammars,  then,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  many  of  which 
passed  through  several  editions  both  in  England  and  America,  were 


■Three  examples  of  such  errors  will  sufflco  to  Illustrate.  One  writer  affirms:  '*  English 
Grammar  was  there  (In  Caleb  Blngham^s  school.  1790)  taught  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston/'  W.  B.  Fowle,  English  Grammar,  C.  8.  J.,  XII  (1850),  72.  Here  Is  an  error  of 
at  least  23  years  (see  Ch.  II,  p.  23,  which  has  been  widely  accepted  as  stating  the  truth. 
Again,  Noah  Webster  affirmed  that  '*  no  English  grammar  was  generally  taught  in  com- 
mon schools  when  I  waa  young."  (1770.  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XIII,  124.  letter  to  Henry 
Barnard,  dated  1840.)  This,  coming  from  the  author  of  at  least  the  fifth  American  gram- 
mar (see  Chap.  II)  (not  the  first,  as  commonly  believed),  has  been  largely  influential 
in  misinforming  later  writers  upon  the  curriculum.  Again,  so  careful  a  writer  as  Reeder 
asserts,  concerning  Noah  Webster's  "  Grammatical  Institutes  of  the  English  Language." 
'*  these  books  [a  speller,  grammar,  and  reader,  1783-1785]  were  the  first  works  of  the  kind 
published  In  the  United  States.  They  were  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the  schools 
of  the  country."  Reeder,  Hist.  Dev.  of  Sch.  Readers,  etc.,  30,  On  the  contrary,  Webster's 
grammar  was  not  the  first  American  grammar,  and  it  enjoyed  neither  a  long  nor  an  exten- 
sive use  as  a  textbook.  W.  B.  Fowle,  op.  cit.,  74  and  203.  Reeder's  statement  is  accurate 
concerning  the  speller  and  the  reader,  but  it  is  quite  erron^us  concerning  Part.  II  of 
Webster's  series. 

«  See  Chap.  II.  p.  S3. 
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Imrgely  influential  in  determining  school  practices  of  the  day.  Book 
learning  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  an  even  more  literal  significance 
than  it  has  to-day  in  many  an  ill-conducted  ^classroom.  ^^  As  the  text- 
book, so  the  study  "  is  a  comparatively  safe  assumption. 

So,  too,  for  primary  evidence  as  to  the  changes  in  methods  of 
instruction,  beginning  about  1823,  the  writer  has  turned  to  the  lead- 
ing texts  of  the  various  periods.  For  example,  this  dissertation 
points  out  that  1850  was  the  central  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
methods  in  grammar."  Greene's  "Analysis  "  of  1847  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  various  influences  breaking  away  from  the  older  concep- 
tions and  the  forerunner  of  numerous  other  textbooks  of  the  next  25 
years.  Likewise  Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  of  1873,  came  as  the 
result  of  scattered  agitation  and  efforts  of  the  previous  quarter 
century,  and  in  their  wide  adoption  Swinton's  Lessons  fastened  upon 
the  schools  the  new  idea  of  grammar  as  incidental  to  exercises  in 
writing  and  speaking.  And,  of  a  more  recent  period,  Swett's  Gram- 
mar, with  its  imitators,  has  given  the  still  newer  turn  of  incidental 
study  to  the  subject  of  formal  grammar. 

In  addition  to  the  textbooks  themselves  the  educational  writings  of 
authors  contemporary  with  the  various  periods  have  thrown  consid- 
erable light  upon  various  advances  made  in  classroom  methods.  To 
be  sure,  a  commentator  like  Comenius,  Hoole,  Brinsley,  Locke,  Frank- 
lin, or  Mann  is  usually,  in  his  theory,  more  or  less  in  advance  of  his 
time,  and  the  reforms  he  advocates  are  indicative  of  methods  which 
do  not  become  general  for  a  considerable  period  after  his  adVocacy  of 
them.* 

In  addition,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Marcus  W.  Jemegan,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  for  generous  advice  and  assistance,  and 
especially  for  permission  to  use  his  voluminous  data  on  private 
schools  taken  from  colonial  newspapers.  This  material  has  been  of 
invaluable  aid,  especially  in  indicating  many  of  the  private  schools 
of  the  eighteenth  century  whose  schoolmasters  were  pioneers  in 
adding  English  grammar  to  their  curricula. 

*  See  Chtp.  VI,  p.  183. 

*  For  example.  In  1786  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated,  concerning  the 
teaching  of  English  grammar,  principles  whicl^  even  in  1020  are  very  far  from  being 
accomplished. 

**  Let  the  flrat  eight  years  of  a  boy*8  time  be  employed  in  learning  to  speak,  spell,  read, 
and  write  the  English  language.  For  this  purpose,  let  him  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
master  who  speaks  correctly  at  all  times,  and  let  the  books  be  reads  be  written  in  a  simple 
bat  correct  style.  Daring  these  years  let  not  an  English  grammar  by  any  means  be  put 
Into  his  hands.  It  Is  to  most  boys  under  12  years  of  age  an  unintelligible  book.  As  well 
might  we  contend  that  a  boy  should  be  taught  the  names  and  number  of  the  humors  of 
the  eye  or  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  learn  to  see  or  to  speak,  as  be  taught  the 
Engliflh  language  by  means  of  grammar.  Sancho  Panaa  in  attempting  to  learn  to  read  by 
chewing  the  fouf  and  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  did  not  exhibit  a  greater  absurdity 
than  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  does  in  committing  grammar  rules  to  memory  In 
order  to  andcratand  the  English  langnage."  Wickersham.  Fltst  of  Ed.  in  Pa.,  234. 
•*  Between  his  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  years  he  should  be  instructed  in  grammar, 
oratory,"  etc     Ibid.,  256. 
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The  history  of  the  actual  teaching  of  English  grammar  is  quite 
different  from  a  history  of  the  theories  of  teaching  grammar. 
Throughout  this  study  the  author  has  endeavored  to  keep  strictly  to 
the  former  point  of  view — that  is,  to  keep  a  firm  hold  upon  the  actual 
classroom  practices  of  successive  periods.  Evidence  of  an  extensive 
sale  of  textbooks,  for  example,  is  tak^i  as  reliable  proof  as  to  whart 
constituted  the  subject  matter  of  schoolroom  activities^ 

More  reliable,  however,  than  textbooks  or  educational  writings  for 
determining  the  exact  status  of  English  grammar  at  any  definite 
period  are  statutes,  curricula,  and  school  reports.  Wherever  it  has 
been  possible,  these  sources  have  been  utilized  to  determine  how  far 
school  practices  in  any  period  conformed  to  the  theories  of  the  best 
educational  writers  and  embodied  the  innovations  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive textbooks.  Incidental  to  these,  information  has  been  derived 
from  town  histories,  reports  of  educational  commissions,  early  jour- 
nals of  education,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  found  in 
miscellaneous  sources,  like  newspaper  advertisements,  reminiscences, 
lives  of  schoolmasters,  and  histories  of  individual  institutions. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GRAMMAR,  NOT  OF  THE  VERNACULAR 

INSTRUCTION. 

This  study  has  to  deal  primarily  with  English  grammar  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  Main  interest  therefore  centers  upon  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Indeed,  the  year  1750,  the  date  of  the  first 
important  vernacular  school  in  America  to  center  its  instruction 
around  English  grammar,  is  about  200  years  too  late  at  which  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  development  of  this  branch  of  teaching.  But 
the  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  this  is  a  study  of  English 
grammar,  not  of  the  vernacular.  Moreover,  it  is  a  study  of  English 
grammar  in  America,  not  in  England.  Therefore  its  treatment 
plunges  in  medias  res  and  touches  upon  the  vernacular  before  the 
eighteenth  century  and  up)on  grammar  in  England  only  as  demanded 
by  the  course  of  the  subject  in  America  and  as  directly  inherited  from 
England  in  theories,  textbooks,  and  schoolroom  practices. 

BEARING  ON  MODERN  PROBLEMS. 

• 

It  has  apparently  been  the  fate  of  new  branches  in  vernacular 
instruction,  once  introduced  into  American  schools,  to  be  carried  to 
excess.  Perhaps  this  is  not  true  of  reading  and  writing ;  but  of  the 
newer  branches,  spelling,  which  began  correctly  as  an  incidental 
study,  became  a  craze  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  came  to  occupy  an  undue  proportion  of  attention.  Elaborate 
school  instruction  was  supplemented  by  evening  spelling  schools  and 
spelling    matches.    Webster^s   blue-backed    speller    enjoyed   a   sale 
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onrivaled  in  our  school  akmals.^  Fifty  years  after  the  dominance  of  .^ 
spelling  English  grammar  rose  to  its  height,  occupying,  'from  1850 
to  1875,  three  to  seven  years  of  the  secondary  sehocJls  and,  in  addition, 
a  prcHninent  plaoe  in  the  high  schools.  After  1875,  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  granunar  to  its  correct  place  as  an  incidental  study,  com- 
position gained  in  strength,  and,  together  with  literature  carefully 
prescribed  by  college  entrance  requirements,  to-day  monopolizes  one- 
fourth  of  the  high-school  curriculum,  while  formal  language  lessons  I 
predominate  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  history  of  spelling  and  of  grammar  suggests  that  50  years' 
hence  educators  will  be  saying  that  in  the  two  decades  from  1900  to 
1920  the  school  had  not  yet  discovered  that  language  habits  are  not 
most  advantageously  acquired  in  formal  composition ;  that  literature 
is  a  present  reality,  with  living  poets  and  prose  writers,  rather  than  ai 
dusty  contribution  from  masters  who  lived  centuries  ago.    The  his- 
torian of  the  future  may  smile  at  the  excess  of  oral  composition  when^ 
carried  into  elaborate  State  declamatory  contests.    Indeed,  in  the  light; 
of  the  past  one  argument  for  increasing  the  time  given  to  formal  classes  * 
in  the  vernacular  is  at  least  questionable.    If  children  can  not  spell, 
we  are  urged,  give  them  more  classes  in  spelling;  if  they  are  gram-,' 
matically  inaccurate,  give  them  more  grammar ;  if  they  can  not  write,' 
give  them  more  classes  in  composition ;  if  they  can  not  appreciate  the 
pale  heroes  of  King  Arthur's  court,  give  them  Milton's  minor  poems  i 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.    The  very  questionable  logic  of  this 
argument  led  to  excess  in  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  and  to  gram-  ^ 
mar,  and  it  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  advancing  composition  and  i 
literature  to  their  present  status.  V 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  period  1900  to  1920  is  the  heyday 
of  formal  composition  and  of  the  classics  in  the  English  curriculum, 
just  as  the  date  1825  was  the  heyday  of  spelling  and  that  of  1860  the 
heyday  of  grammar.  And  still  the  cry  is  that  English  departments 
are  failures  and  their  product  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  English 
teachers  are  demanding  ever  larger  appropriations.  English  is  more 
fortunate  than  its  sister  studies  in  being  able  to  have  the  value  of  its 
product  weighed  every  day  in  the  practical  life  of  its  graduates.. 
English  welcomes  criticism  of  its  deficiency.  English  is  experi- 
menting with  conversation  lessons,  with  present-day  literature;  Eng- 
lish is  begging  other  departments  to  cooperate  in  establishing  correct 
language  habits;  English  is  endeavoring  to  put  oral  composition  on 
a  sensible  basis.  Here  and  there  a  daring  reformer  is  advocating  less 
time  for  formal  classes  in  English,  their  place  to  be  taken  by  more 
general  and  uniform  guidance  in  language  habits.    Here  and  there 


*  **  It  is  computed  that  more  than  80,000,000  copies  of  this  spelling  book  were  sold  before 
1880.**    Brans  Am.  Bibl..  6.  263. 
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school  officials  are  even  rejecting  for  other  departments  teachers  whose 
English  is  slovenly,  just  as  they  reject  candidates  whose  appearance  is 
careless  and  uncleanly. 

History  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  is  being  made  to-day. 
Therefore  the  writer  feels  that  any  light  which  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  history  of  any  one  branch  of  English  instruction  from  its  very 
beginning  in  America  may  assist  modem  reformers  in  securing  a 
better  perspective  as  they  advance  to  more  important  innovations. 
The  heart  of  the  newer  movements  in  the  vernacular  is  well  expressed 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  '^Language  should  be  learned  in  a  pupil's 
stride — not  by  years  of  painful  application."  This  sentiment,  more- 
over, is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  instruction  in 
formal  grammar  in  America  up  to  1850. 


Chapter  I. 

EARLY  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  VERNACULAR  PRECEDING 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


The  history  of  the  educational  changes  by  which  instruction  in  the 
English  vernacular  has  been  grafted  upon  the  classical  instruction  of 
the  sixteenth  century  involves  two  distinct  movements.  The  first 
occurred  after  the  Reformation;  it  was  led  by  Comenius,  Brinsley, 
Hoole,  and  others ;  it  resulted  in  the  addition  of  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling  in  the  mother  tongue  to  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools 
and  to  the  lower  classes  of  grammar  schools.*  The  second  movement 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1693  with  John  Locke  and  his  immediate 
followers ;  it  resulted  in  the  addition  of  English  grammar,  composi- 
tion, both  oral  and  written,  and  literature  to  the  curriculum  of  inter- 
mediate schools  and  colleges.* 

While  it  is  true  that  these  two  movements,  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  respectively,  were  closely 
related,  they  were  also  quite  distinct  and  involve  two  different  con- 
ceptions of  education.  The  seventeenth-century  reform  demanded  the 
vernacular  for  two  reasons:  First,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for 
boys  who  were  to  continue  their  education  in  the  classics;  second,  as 
suitable  instruction  for  the  masses,  not  destined  for  higher  schools, 
but  needing  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation. 

The  important  consideration  is  that  the  seventeenth-century  reform 
still  regarded  education  in  the  classics  as  of  highest  worth.  On  the 
contrary,  the  eighteenth-century  reform  began  where  the  former  left 
off.  It  found  the  elementary  branches  of  the  vernacular  established 
as  the  preliminaries  of  classical  instruction.  John  Locke  headed  the 
revolt  against  the  Latin  curriculum  as  the  sole  content  of  secondary 
education.  He  and  his  followers  insisted  that  the  mother  tongue 
itself  is  better  suited  than  Latin  to  serve  at  once  as  the  end  and  the 
vehicle  of  secondary  education.  They  placed  English  in  the  cur- 
riculum not  as  preliminary  to  but  as  a  substitute  for  the  Latin  tongue.** 
It  was  through  this  eighteenth-century  movement  that  English  gram- 


•See   Watson,  BegtaningB  of  Mod.   BubJ.,  20,  for  excellent  discussion  of  this  earlier 
aoTemeot. 

•  See  Cliap.  Ill,  p.  55.  ^  Full  discussion  in  Chap.  Ill,  p.  66. 
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mar,  composition,  and  literature  entered  the  curriculum  and  began 
the  course  which  has  brought  them  to  the  dignified  place  they  occupy 
to-day. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  study  which  seeks  to  trace  the  entrance  of 
English  grammar  into  American  pedagogy  has  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  eighteenth-century  reform.  In  other  words,  the  point  of 
departure  in  this  dissertation  may  be  said  to  be  1693,  the  date  of  John 
Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education.  The  first  movement  for  the  ver- 
nacular, with  its  causes  and  results,  is  postulated  as  having  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  later  reform  of  the  eighteenth  century  begun,  by  that 
date. 

This  thesis  shows  that  English  grammar  was  introduced  primarily 
as  the  core  study  of  a  secondary  school  curriculum  of  the  English 
rather  than  of  the  Latin  type;  that  the  traditions  of  Latin  gram- 
mar as  the  heart  of  grammar-school  instruction  pointed  at  first  posi- 
tively and  directly  to  English  grammar  as  the  core  of  an  English 
program  of  equal  rank  with  the  Latin  grammar  program.  In  other 
words,  this  dissertation  is  the  story  of  the  process  by  which  the 
dreary  grind  of  Latin  grammar  was  supplanted,  for  the  great 
majority  of  American  school  diildren,  by  the  almost  equally  futile 
grind  of  English  grammar. 

Although  we  have  selected  1693  as  the  starting  point  of  our  discus- 
sion, let  us  now  examine  briefly  the  character  of  the  vernacular 
instruction  in  England  and  America  from  1620  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  c^itury.  This  is  done  merely  to  establish  a  suitable 
background  for  the  entrance  of  English  grammar.  It  is  a  glance  at 
what  vernacular  instruction  was  just  before  grammar  appeared  in 
America. 

L  CHARACTER  OP  VERNACULAR  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLAND, 

1596-1622. 

In  1596  Edmund  Coote  published  in  London  his  famous  vernacular 
textbook  for  "  pettie  "  schools.  TJie  title  indicates  its  nature:  *'The 
English  School  Master,  Teaching  all  his  Scholars,  of  what  ago 
soever,  the  most  easy,  short,  and  perfect  order  of  distinct  Reading, 
and  true  Writing  our  English-tongue.  ♦  ♦  ♦  >» "  Brinsley  and 
Hoole,  leading  school  writers  of  their  day — 1600-1650 — both  speak  of 
Coote's  School  Master,  1596,  as  a  popular  text  for  elementary 
schools.^*  Before  1656  the  book  had  passed  through  26  editions, 
proof  enough  of  its  popularity.^' 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  text  enables  one  to  see  early 
seventeenth-century  vernacular  instruction  in  England.    Thirty-two 

u  Barnard,  Am    J.  of  Ed.,  I  (1856).  309. 

<>  Brinsley,  Ludua  Llteraria.  18.    Hoole,  New  Dlacovery,  48. 

»Watiion.  Grammar  Schools,  177. 
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pages  are  given  to  instru^on  in  the  alphabet  and  spelling;  about  18 
pages  to  the  catechism,  prayers,  and  psalms ;  five  pag^  to  chronology ; 
two  to  writing  copies;  two  to  arithmetic;  the  remainder  to  lists  of 
hard  wcHtls  ^'  sensibly  explained*''  The  child  using  this  book  first 
learned  his  letters,  then  short  syllables,  next  longer  ones,  then  reading 
by  the  word  method,  with  spelling  incidental  to  both  alphabet  and 
reading.    Writing  was  insignificant.^^ 

Brinsley's  course  in  the  "  pettie  "  school  consisted  of  studies  in  this 
order :  The  alphabet,  the  ABC  (including  spelling)  taught  by  the 
use  of  Coote's  School  Master,  the  primer  "  twice  thro,"  The  Psalms 
in  Meter,  The  Testament,  and  the  "  Schoole  of  Vertue,"  together  with 
"  The  Schoole  of  good  manners."  " 

A  complete  description  of  vernacular  instruction  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  given  by  Charles  Hoole.  In  1659  Hoole  pub- 
lished "A  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching  School,"  having 
been  written  28  years  before.^*  Hoole,  to  be  sure,  was  mainly  inter- 
ested in  the  Latin-school,  but  he  also  prescribes  a  **  petty  schoole  "  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  8.  Hoole  was  a  practical  school 
man,  head  master  of  the  Rotherdam  Grammar  School  in  Yorkshire, 
and  principal  of  a  private  school  in  London.^^ 

Hoole  based  his  discussion  of  methods  upon  the  following  arrange- 
'meat: 

1.  Preparatory  lessons  in  vocalization  before  learning  the  letters. 

2.  Learning  the  alphabet  with  the  hornbook. 

3.  Proceeding  from  syllables  of  two  letters,  various  vowels  with 
each  consonant,  using  dice,  pictures,  charts.  In  his  primer  Hoole 
gives  a  picture  with  the  letters.  "  I  have  published  a  New  Primar. 
In  the  first  leafe  whereof  I  have  set  Koman  Capitalls  .  .  .  and  have 
joyned  therewith  the  pictures  or  images  of  some  things  whose  names 
begins  (Hoole's  grammar  is  imperfect)  with  that  letter,  by  which  a 
diilds  memory  may  be  helped,  •  •  .  as  A  for  an  Ape,  B  for  a 
Bear,  etc." 

4.  Teaching  the  child  to  ^ell  distinctly;  pronounce  the  vowels 
alone ;  teaching  the  force  of  the  consonants  ;,syllables  of  one  consonant 
before  a  vowel ;  teaching  the  diphthongs ;  then  begin  spelling  of  words 

(learning  six  rules  of  spelling). 

1 — ' 

**  Watson.  177.  It  !■  worth  noting  that  Engllsb  grammar  made  Its  way  into  America 
ehlelly  through  Dilworth*8  "  New  Onide  to  the  English  Tongue/'  1740,  which  was  a  reader, 
speller,  and  grammar  combined.  A  composite  textbook  was  popular  when  books  were 
scarce.  Coote's  composite  book  was  an  early  prototype  of  such  texts,  of  which  DUworth 
was  the  most  widely  used  in  America.    (See  Ch.  II,  p.  83.) 

>*  Brinsley,  14-18.  The  title  of  this  book  is  "  The  Schools  of  Vertue  and  booke  of  good 
Noarture  for  chyldren  and  youth  to  leame  theyr  dutie  by,"  by  Francis  Seager  (earliest 
edition  1657;  one  as  late  as  1677).  Reprinted,  Early  English  Text  Society,  The  Babees 
Book.  332-^5. 

*•  Reprinted  in  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XVII  (1864),  195,  225,  293;  more  recently  by  C.  W. 
Bardeen. 

n** The  Petty  Schools'*  was  printed  In  Paul's  Church  Yard  In  1659.  Bardeen's  reprint, 
27  (tttls  pttfs). 
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5.  Teaching  him  to  read  any  English  book  perfectly. 

The  ordinary  way  to  teach  children  to  read  Is,  after  they  have  got  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  letters  and  a  smattering  of  some  syllables  and  words  in  the  horn- 
book, to  turn  them  into  the  A  B  C  or  Primar,  and  therein  to  make  them  name 
the  letters,  and  i^U  the  words,  till  by  often  use  they  can  pronounce  (at  least) 
the  shortest  words  at  first  sight 

For  these  books  Hoole  substitutes  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  printed  in  Boman  capitals.  He  would 
have  the  child  pronounce  the  words  he  can  at  first  sight  and  "  What 
he  can  not,  to  spell  them,  and  to  go  them  often  over,  till  he  can  tell 
any  tittle  in  them  either  in  or  without  the  book." 

Then  Hoole  adds  reading  over  "Psalms,  Thankesgivings,  and 
Prayers  ...  till  he  have  them  pretty  well  by  heart."  Textbooks 
are  "  The  Psalter,  The  Psalms  in  Meeter,  The  Schoole  of  good  man- 
ners, ...  or  such  like  easy  books";  then  the  Bible,  beginning  with 
Genesis.  Finally  have  him  **  take  liberty  to  exercise  himself  in  any 
English  bo(A,"  When  "  he  can  perfectly  read  in  any  place  of  a  book 
that  is  offered  him  ...  I  adjudge  him  fit  to  enter  into  a  Grammar 
Schoole,  but  not  before.  .  .  •  For  thus  learning  to  read  English  per- 
fectly I  allow  two  or  three  years,  time,  so  that  at  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age  a  child  may  begin  Latine."  ^* 

What  the  curriculum  of  the  average  charity  school  of  England  was* 
about  1700  may  be  seen  in  an  account  of  the  Charity  Schools  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Orders  which  were  in  effect  in  many 
schools  were  as  follows: 

Pronundaiion:  The  Master  ShaU  make  it  his  chief  Business  to  Instruct  the 
Children  ...  in  the  Church  Catecliism;  which  he  shaU  first  teach  them  to 
pronounce  distinctly  and  plainly. 

Spelling:  The  Master  shaU  teach  them  the  true  spiling  of  Words  and  Distinc- 
tion of  SyUables,  with  the  Points  and  Stops,  which  is  necessary  to  true  and 
good  Reading. 

Reading:  As  soon  as  the  Boys  can  Read  completely  well,  the  Master  shall 

Writing:       teach  them  to  Write  a  fair  legible  Hand. 

There  is  presented  an  account  of  100  such  schools  (1710),  with 
2,480  boys  and  1,881  girls,  which  had  been  set  up  during  the  preceding 
14  years.  A  common  stipulation  in  many  gifts  for  these  schools  runs 
"  for  teaching  them  to  Read,  Write,  Cast  Account,  and  Work,  and 
for  instructing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Religion."  *• 

On  the  basis  of  this  examination  of  Coote,  Brinsley,  and  Hoole  we 
are  able  to  see  the  nature  of  vernacular  instruction  in  England  in  the 
better  "  petty  "  schools  from  1569  and  continuing  until  the  eighteenth 

"  Bardeen,  op.  cit.,  31-63. 

Hoole  adds  a  chapter  to  his  "  Petty  Scboole  **  In  which  he  points  oat  how  children  for 
whom  Latin  Is  thought  unnecessary  may  be  employed  after  they  have  learned  English. 
Ibid.,  54. 

"An  account  of  the  Charity  Schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  9th  ed.,  1710,  3-15. 
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century.  If  Hoole  is  correct,  "  the  A.  B.  C.  being  now  (I  may  say) 
generally  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinary  Primar  not  printed,"  *•  the 
U9e  of  these  two  famous  educational  instruments  was  diminishing, 
together  with  the  hornbook.** 

We  may  sum  up  the  English  practice  at  the  time  the  first  American  ) 
colonies  were  established  by  saying  that  vernacular  instruction  con-  ^ 
sisted  of  elementary  reading,  spelling,  and  writing;  that  it  retained 
an  intensely  religious  purpose,  involving  ability  to  read  the  Bible ; 
that  it  was  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Liatin.    We  shall 
see  that  these  characteristics  were  transferred  bodily  to  the  first/ 
elementary  schools  of  America. 

2.  REASONS  FOR  EARLY  EMPHASIS  ON  VERNACULAR  IN  AMERICA. 

Two  major  reasons  led  the  English  colonists  to  stress  the  mother 
tongue  in  elementary  instruction.  As  is  customary,  our  consideration 
begins  with  the  Puritan  colcmy  of  Massachusetts,  the  character  of  the 
first  settlers,  their  purpose  in  coming  to  America,  and  their  major 
interests  in  the  new  land.  Only  eight  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  that  Colony  establi^ed  a  college  in  Cambridge. 
Harvard  was  founded  in  1636."  This  highly  significant  act  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  first  settlers  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  higher  education  and  educational  institutions  of 
the  mother  country.^  By  1650,  within  New  England,  there  had  set- 
tled at  least  90  men,  ministers,  the  leaders  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  most 
of  whcHn  were  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Three-fourths 
of  these  were  from  Cambridge,  the  hotbed  of  revolt  against  Laud  and 
established  religious  authority.  They  had  been  students  there  between 
the  years  1600  and  1650,  contemporaries  of  Bobinson,  Cromwell,  and 
Milton.  Of  this  number  were  John  Cotton,  John  Ward,  John  Har- 
vard, John  Winthrop,  Henry  Dunster,  and  many  others,  not  all 
clergymen.  By  1650  the  immigration  into  New  England  had  reached 
20,000  of  pure  English  stock,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  one 
person  of  higher  education  for  every  40  families.  The  proportion 
for  Massachusetts  Bay  was  even  larger  than  the  general  average  for 
New  England.  This  unusually  large  proportion  of  educated  men 
were  leaders  of  groups  of  immigrants,  some  of  whom  had  themselves 
been  landed  proprietors  in  England  and  had  enjoyed  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  mother  country.** 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  whose  actions  were  directed  by  such 
leaders,  that  an  early  movement  for  education  might  be  expected. 
The  coUeges  and  the  grammar  schools  first  established  were,  of  course, 

*Bardecii,  op.  dt,,  60. 

« Tbe  lUndard  work  U  Tuer,  History  of  the  Horn  Book. 
»Bee.  Co.  Hms.  Bay,  I,  188. 

*F.  B.   Dexter.   InflneDces  of  the  English  UnlTersltles  in   the   Development  of  New 
ICnfland.  Proc.  Hms.  Hist.  8oc.,  1879-1880,  340  et  seq. 
>•  See  M.  W.  JemcgAB,  The  Beginnings  of  Pub.  Ed.  in  N.  E.,  Sch.  Bev.,  XXIII,  826. 
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classicaL  They  were  in  response  to  the  ideal  of  the  leaders  that  the 
State  was  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  most  promising  youth 
in  order  to  perpetuate  an  educated  leadership.  Colleges  were  to  train 
leaders,  and  as  the  college  curriculum  was  entirely  made  up  of  classi- 
cal studies,  classical  grammar  schools  were  necessary  to  prepare  boys 
for  college. 

But  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  were  actuated  by  another  ideal 
which  grew  out  of  their  intensely  religious  nature  and  was  the  very 
heart  of  the  Protestant  movement  the  world  over.  This  idea^  ardent 
champions  of  which  were  Luth^  and  Erasmus,  was  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  should  be  able  to  go  directly  to  the  fountain  head  of  all 
religious  authority — the  Bible  itself.*'  To  this  end  the  Holy  Word 
was  brought  out  of  the  Latin  into  the  vernacular  and  the  people 
taught  to  read.  Not  all  the  people  w^re  to  be  educated  in  grammar 
school  and  college ;  that  was  reserved  for  the  few  destined  to  become 
leaders.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  themselves  must  be  able 
at  least  to  read  the  Bible.  In  Germany,  England,  and  America  this 
ideal  was  the  primary  moving  force  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
universal  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  desire  for  educated  leadership  and  in  the 
desire  for  universal  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  two  impelling 
forces  which  actuated  Puritan  New  England  in  her  first  educational 
endeavors.** 

Evidence  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  first  two  general  laws 
concerning  education  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  act  of  1642  ordered  selectmen  to  take  account  of  children, 
"  especiallity  of  their  ability  to  read  &  undestand  the  principles  of 
religion  and  the  capital  lawes  of  the  country."  *^  Even  more  strongly 
suggestive  is  the  language  of  the  law  of  1647,  which  made  compulsory 
both  elementary  and  secondary  education :  "  It  being  one  chiefe  piect 
(point)  of  y*  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge 
of  y*  Scriptures,  as  in  form'  times,  by  keeping  y"*  in  an  unknowne 
tongue."**  This  is  the  expression  of  the  second  ideal — that  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  known  tongue,  are  to  be  accessible  to  all.    *'  So  in 

these  latf  times,  by  pswading  from  y*  use  of  tongues,  y*  so  at  last  y* 

■I       I       I      —  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■ .  I    I  ■  I .1         —  - — ^_^.^^______ 

"  Lather  translated  the  Testament  in  1522 ;  the  entire  Bible  in  1534.  Monroe,  Cyc.  of 
Ed..  4.  04. 

**  Probably  none  of  the  other  caoses  designated  by  Watson  for  the  seventeenth-century 
movement  for  the  vernacular  In  England  were  operative  in  America.  Watson  assigns,  first, 
the  growth  of  a  national  spirit  after  the  Armada ;  second,  the  fact  that  England  took  more 
pride  In  her  national  independence  of  thought  and  especially  sought  ta  give  all  people  the 
ability  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  third,  the  feeling  that,  as  the  French  tongue  now  contained 
the  subject  matter  which  had  formerly  been  confined  to  the  Latin,  English  might  also  be 
so  atlllzed:  fourth,  the  newly  acquired  literary  possession  in  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton;  and,  finally,  the  Increase  of  textbooks  in  English,  beginning  with  the  authorised 
prints  of  1545,  until  "  by  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  every  important 
department  of  knowledge  had  been  expounded  in  an  English  textbook.**  Watson,  op.  cit, 
681-6. 

yvRec.  Co.  Mass.  Bay,  11,  9.  *Ibid.,  203. 
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true  sence  &  mjeaning  of  y*  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false 
glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers."  *•  Here  is  the  expression  of  the 
ideal  for  leadership  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  vernacular  and  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the 
classics  were  provided  for  by  colony  law  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
1647,  only  19  years  after  the  original  settlement.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  ideals  and  motives  were  primarily  religious.  We  are  safe  in  say- 
ing not  only  that  the  American  colonists  inherited  from  England  the 
grammar  school  and  the  college,  but  that  they  endeavored  to  go  beyond 
the  mother  country  in  teaching  the  vernacular.  Vernacular  instruc- 
tion is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  Reformation,  out  of  which 
the  first  New  England  colonies  sprang.  . 

a.  CHARACTER  OF  VERNACULAR  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICA, 

1620-1720. 


» « 


Colonial  laws  of  the  seventeenth  century  indicate  that  vernacular 
instruction  consisted  primarily  of  reading  and  secondarily  of  writing. 
In  Massachusetts  Bay  the  law  of  1642  prescribed  "  ability  to  read  & 
undestand  the  principles  of  religion ;"  ■•  the  law  of  1647  "  to  write 
and  read  " ;  •*  that  of  1683  "  to  wrighting  schooles  ...  in  towns  of 
five  hundred  families."**  Reading  and  writing  were  similarly  the 
content  of  vernacular  education  in  Connectfcut,**  in  New  Haven,**  in 
New  York,*"  in  New  Hampshire,**  in  Pennsylvania,*^  in  Maryland,** 
and  in  South  Carolina.** 

That  reading  and  writing  were  the  two  branches  of  the  vernacular 
at  first  stressed  in  colonial  schools  is  further  borne  out  by  examining 
the  practice  of  various  towns.  In  1693,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  ordered 
a  sum  to  be  paid  to  Thomas  Waterhouse,  who  "  is  bound  to  teach  to 
read  it  shalbe  left  to  his  liberty  in  that  poynt  of  teaching  to  write, 
only  to  doe  what  he  can  conveniently  therein."  *®  Governor  Winthrop, 
under  date  of  1646,  writes :  "  Divers  free  schools  were  erected  in  Rox- 
bury  .  .  .  and  in  Boston  .  .  .  teach  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  .  .  . 
Other  towns  did  the  like."*^    Moreover,  after  the  general  colony 

•  Ibid.    The  early  colony  law  of  Connecticut,  1650,  also  indicates  as  a  primary  purpose 
of  education,  teaching  children  to  read  the  Scriptures.    Col.  Rec  Conn.,  I,  055. 

*•  Rec  Co.  llass.  Bay.  II,  9. 
«  Ibid.,  203. 

•  Ibid.,  V,  414. 

"Col,  Rec.  Conn.,  I,  621. 

••  New  Hafen  Col.  Rec.  (1653),  65,  588. 

■•  Ann.  of  Albany,  IV,  15,  16. 

>•  Ronton,  Prov.  Papers  of  N.  H.,  Ill  (1692-1722),  718. 

«  Clews,  op.  cit.,  281  and  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  I,  91. 

**  Stelner,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  Maryland,  19 ;  and  Clews,  op.  dt.,  416. 

•Ibid.,  467. 

•  Orcott,  Nar.  Hist.  Good  Old  Dorchester,  292. 
^  Winthrop,  Hist,  of  N.  B.,  Savage,  II,  264. 
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laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut  prescribed  reading  and 
writing,  in  1647  and  1650,  respectively,  towns  began  to  comply.  Foe 
example,  in  Watertown,  1650, "  Norcroffe  was  Chosen  Schoole  Master, 
for  the  teaching  of  Children  to  Reed  to  write  &  soe  much  of  Lattin 
as  .  .  .  allso  y*  teace  such  as  desire  to  Cast  accompt."**  Records 
indicate  that  other  towns  employed  teachers  to  teach  reading  and 
writing."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  English  teaching  of  this 
period  was  exceedingly  elementary.  Reading  was  common  in  all 
schools ;  writing  was  considered  worthy  of  more  advanced  teaching  in 
some  towns,  but  usually  accompanied  reading,  taught  by  the  same 
master;  casting  accounts  and  arithmetic  began  to  appear  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  and  were  usually  classed  with  the  English  branches. 
In  addition  to  the  public  schools  so  far  considered,  there  were  many 
private  schools,  in  one  order  of  which — the  "  dame  "  schools —  ** 
primary  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  was  the  acknowledged 
purpose.  For  example,  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Rebecca  Parker  kept  such 
a  school  for  several  years."  Salem  voted  £15  to  "  Widow  Catherine 
Dealland,"  in  1712,  for  teaching  school  among  them."  One  other 
typical  example  will  suflSce.    In  Hartford,  Conn., 

there  were  in  those  times  private  schools  of  a  lower  grade.  At  least  one  such 
school  was  kept  in  Hartford,  that  of  Widow  Betts,  "  Goody  Betts,  the  School 
Dame,"  who  died  in  1647.  Her  pupils  were  young  children,  whom  she  taught  the 
simple  lessons  of  the  hornbook.^ 

In  short,  Judd,  in  his  history  of  Hadley,  sums  up  the  general 

practice  when  he  says: 

There  were  many  cheap  private  schools  ...  in  the  sevente^itfa  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  kept  by  ''  dames  *'  .  .  .  where  girls  were  instructed  to  read  and  sew, 
and  in  some  smaU  boys  were  taught  to  read  ....  Writing  was  considered  far 
less  important  ....  Probably  not  one  woman  in  a  dozen  could  write  her 
name  150  years  ago.*" 

The  instruction  in  these  dame  schools,  which  persisted  well  down 
into  the  nineteenth  century,**  consisted  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
the  vernacular.  The  textbooks  have  been  described  so  often  that  a 
mere  mention  here  will  suffice.  Books  chiefly  employed  were  the 
A  B  C,*^  the  Horn  Book,"  the  New  England  Primer,"  the  Bible," 

•■Watertown  Rec,  I,  21. 

*»Rec.  Town  of  Dedbam,  III,  218;  Ibid.,  IV,  8;  Rec  Town  Plymootb,  I,  116;  Currier. 
Hist.  Newbury,  896  (quotes  town  record)  ;  Nasb,  Hist.  Sketch  Weymouth,  126;  Corey,  Hist. 
Maiden,  603  ;  Felt,  op.  clt.,  430  ;  Bailey,  Hist  Andover,  610  ;  Blcknell,  Hist.  Harrington,  524. 

**  See  discussion  in  Updegraff,  Orlg.  Mov.  Sch.  in  Mass.,  136-49. 

*»  Corey,  op.  clt.,  480. 

«•  Felt,  op.  clt.,  1,  442 ;  see  also  ibid..  445,  0,  50. 

«Love,  Col.   Hist.   Hartford,  254. 

««Judd.  Hist,  of  Hadley,  56. 

^They  continued  In  Boston  at  least  until  1819,  when  free  primary  schools  were  estab- 
lished.   W.  B.  Fowle,  Barnard,  Ed.  Blog..  129. 

**See  Eggleston,  Transit  of  Civilization,  211. 

•»Tuer,  History  of  Horn  Book. 

•■  Ford,  The  New  England  Primer. 

»  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  I,  487. 
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Catechisms,**  and  the  Psalters."  We  find,  then,  that  before  the 
appearance  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mother  tongue  the  colonies 
had  provided  instruction  generally  in  reading  and  writing.  At  first 
there  was  little  spelling  as  such,  what  there  was  being  incidental  to 
reading.  Spelling  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  ABC  method  of 
learning  to  read,  proceeding  from  the  individual  letters  to  syllables 
of  two  letters,  then  to  easy  words,  and  so  forward.  Littlefield  refers 
to  spelling  hooks  printed  by  Stephen  Day,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as 
early  as  1645,*^*  and  asserts  that  Coote's  School  Master  was  extensively 
used  in  New  England."^  Other  spellers  intervened,  but  not  until  1740 
and  after,  when  "  Dilworth's  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue  "  was 
published  in  London,  imported,  and  reprinted  in  America  in  enor- 
mous quantities,**  could  formal  exercises  in  spelling  be  said  to  have 
become  universal. 

The  first  book  printed  in  America  which  attained  wide  popularity 
was  the  New  England  Primer,  which  was  first  published  in  the 
decade  1680-1690."*  Ford  estimates  the  total  sale  of  this  book  at 
3,000,000  copies  between  1690  and  1840.  One  firm,  FranMin  &  Hall, 
of  Philadelphia,  sold  37,000  copies  between  1749  and  1766.*^  But  the 
wide  sale  of  the  New  England  Primer  did  not  begin  until  after  1690; 
before  that  time  the  colony  schools  had  to  depend  very  largely  upon 
books  imported  from  England.  Bibles  '^  were  the  universal  reading 
books  in  the  early  American  schools,  conveni^it  textbooks  because 
they  were  found  in  almost  every  home,  logical  textbooks  because 
knowledge  of  religion  was  legally  prescribed.  For  the  very  earliest 
instruction  in  the  dame  schools,  ABC  books,  hornbooks,  and  psalters 
preceded  the  Testament  and  Bible.  In  short,  the  procedure  described 
by  John  Locke— "the  ordinary  road  of  the  Horn  Book,  Primer, 

«  LltUelleld.  Sch.  and  Sch.  Books,  105. 

"*  An  excellent  description  of  the  Prliner.  the  Horn  Book,  and  the  Psalter  as  used  in  the 
•diools  of  Salem  before  1791  is  found  in  Felt,  op.  cit.,  I,  436-7.  Isaac  Parker,  who  was  one 
of  Daiae  Rebecca  Parker's  pupils  in  Maiden,  1786,  said  that  the  only  book  he  had  was  a 
Psalter,  and  that  he  had  only  a  Uttle  reading  and  spelling.    Corey,  op.  cit.,  648. 

"Uttlefleld,  op.  cit,  118. 

wn)ld-,  119. 

"  See  Chap.  II.  p.  84. 

*Panl  Leicester  Ford,  the  historian  of  the  New  ESngland  Primer,  attributed  the  first 
edition  to  Benjamin  Harris,  printer,  between  the  years  1687-1690.  the  exact  date  unknown. 
F<»^  op.  cit.,  16.  Worthington  C.  Ford  has  recently  found  evidence  of  an  earlier  New 
England  Primer  printed  by  Jobn  Gaine.  London,  entered  in  the  Stationers  Register,  under 
date  Oct  5.  1683.    The  Nation,  Jan.  11,  1917,  46. 

•P.  L.  Ford,  op.  cit,  19. 

« **  The  Blfole  and  Psalter  and  the  New  England  Primer  were  the  only  reading  l>ooks  *' 
(before  1770).  Burton,  Hist  of  Ed.  in  N.  H.,  1842,  585.  The  Bible  was  used  for  the 
senior  class,  John  Thelwell's  school,  Wilmington.  DeU  before  1775.  Powell,  Hist,  of  Ed. 
in  Del.,  42.  "  Bible  and  Catechism  for  more  than  a  century  after  settlement  of  Newbury 
wers  the  onlj  reading  books  used  in  schooL**    (1684-1734.)    Carrier,  Hist.  Newbury,  408. 
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Psalter,  Testament,  and  Bible " — was  the  common  practice  ••  in 
America,  as  in  England.  Many  towns  prescribed  for  their  schools 
Latin  masters  and  either  ushers  or  English  masters,  together  with 
writing  masters  or  scribes/*  The  town  school  received  pupils  after 
they  had  learned  the  first  elements  in  dame  schools,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  th^nselves  gave  elementary  instruction  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  casting  accounts.  Such  a  school,  for  example,  was 
set  up  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1755.  "  This  society  judge  necessary 
that  Exclusive  of  the  Grammar  School  there  be  .  .  .  two  other  schools 
sett  up  and  supported  for  an  English  Education  only  ,  .  .  for  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic."  •* 

'  Naturally  we  should  not  expect  to  find  grammar  and  composition 
as  distinct  studies  in  this  early  period,  when  instruction  in  the  ver- 
nacular had  for  its  primary  purpose  preparing  children  for  the 
grammar  schools  and  for  its  secondary  purpose  teaching  them  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  with  ability  to  write  even  more  subordinated, 
and  spelling  largely,  if  not  entirely,  incidental.  How  English  gram- 
mar was  grafted  upon  these  more  elementary  branches  is  the  main 
subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter.  When  the  Latin-grammar  school 
was  proved  to  be  ill  suited  to  the  majority  of  pupils  and  when  the 
demand  increased  for  a  type  of  secondary  education  to  supplant  the 
Latin,  English  grammar  came  naturally  to  the  fore.  Instruction  in 
vernacular  grammar  could  be  imparted  by  exactly  the  same  methods 
used  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  grammar.  The  passing  of  Latin  gram- 
mar is  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of  vernacular  granmiar.  The 
older  order — reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  Latin  grammar — ^now 
became  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  all  in  the 
mother  tongue.  Such  a  procedure  would  bear  out  Eggleston's  unsup- 
ported assertion  that "  by  slow  degrees  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Eng- 
lish studies  at  last  drove  the  sacred  Latin  from  the  fi:^e  school  founded 

at  first  for  it  alone.*'  *' 

.  »  ■        . 

*■  Locke.  Thoughts  Cone.  Education,  Quick,  134.  See  ezceUent  account  of  such  books 
used  In  Connecticut  schools.  *'  The  early  schoolbooks  of  New  England  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Old  England.  The  same  books  .  .  .  were  used  In  Hadley  and  other  towns.  Such 
books  were  sold  by  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  from  1656  to  1672  and  after,  and  by 
Joseph  Howley,  of  Northampton,  to  tals  scholars,  except  hornbooks,  from  1674  to  1680,  and 
both  sold  many  Catechisms;  .  .  .  neither  sold  spelling  books.  .  .  .  They  ware  but 
little  used  In  the  seventeenth  century.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Hadley.  who  died  In  1722, 
sold  Primers,  Psalters.  Testaments,  and  Bibles ;  also  Catechisms.  Psalm  Books,  and  Spelling 
books,  chiefly  Dilworth*s.  were  not  common  on  the  Connecticut  Rlrer  until  after  1760.*' 
Judd.  op.  cit..  61. 

Tn  1805  H.  K.  Oliver  was  placed  at  5  years  of  age  In  the  Boston  school  of  Mr.  Hajvlop. 
'*  By  him  I  was  taught  my  A  B  C  D  E  F.  my  ab,  abs,  and  my  eb.  ebs.'*  Later  young  Ollrer 
learned  elementary  reading  and  spelling  in  the  school  of  Dame  Tlleson.  Barnard's  Am.  J. 
of  Ed..  XXVI,  210. 

*  tJsher  provided  for  John  Douglas  (1710).  master  of  the  grammar  school  In  Charleston, 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    Clews,  op.  dt,  457. 

Thomas  Makin  (Meakins)  appears  to  have  kept  a  **  free  school  In  the  town  of  Phlla* 
delphia**  (1603).  Makln  was  afterwards  the  usher  or  assistant  of  George  Keith,  the  first 
teacher  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  S<±ool.  1687.    WIckersham.  Hist  of  Ed.  In  Pa.,  41-43. 

**Col.  Rec,  II.    Lore.  Col.  Hist.  Hartford,  I,  153. 

«BggIeston,  op.  cIt.  236. 


Chapter  II. 

EARLY  APPEARANCES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN 

AMERICA. 


In  Chapter  I  has  been  discussed  the  background  of  vernacular 
teaching  in  the  American  colonies,  to  which  was  added  during  the 
eighteenth  century  the  formal  study  of  English  grammar.  The  pres- 
ent chapter  will  seek  to  establish  the  facts  that  a  few  schools  attempted 
English  grammar  as  such  before  1750 ;  that  between  1750  and  1760, 
in  the  middle  colonies  at  least,  considerable  headway  in  the  subject 
was  made  in  private  schools;  that  after  1760  private  schools  of  both 
the  northern  and  southern  colonies  fell  into  line;  that  by  1775  English 
grammar  was  taught  with  some  frequency  in  many  private  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

1.  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLBfASTERS  TEACHING  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

BEFORE  1775. 

In  this  section  is  gathered  from  various  sources,  especially  from 
newspaper  advertisements,**  evidence  of  instruction  in  grammar 
before  1775.  This  chapter  demonstrates  that  Noah  Webster's  often- 
quoted  affirmation  that  ^^  English  grammar  was  not  generally  taught 
in  common  schools  "  before  the  Revolution  *^  has  been  misinterpreted. 
Webster  was  right  in  saying  that  few  common  schools  gave  instruc- 
tion in  English  grammar  before  1775,  but  the  inference  usually  drawn 
from  his  statement  that  grammar  was  not  taught  at  all  is  misleading. 
The  number  of  private  schools  which  taught  the  subject  increased 
rapidly  after  1750.  Webster  evidently  was  acquainted  with  the  school 
practices  of  the  New  England  colonies,  which  are  shown  in  this  chap- 
ter apparently  to  have  lagged  behind  the  middle  colonies,  and  some- 
what behind  the  southern,  in  bringing  to  the  fore  instruction  in  all 
secondary  branches  of  English,  especially  grammar. 

In  the  New  Jersey  series  the  newspapers  cited  begin  with  1704  and 
end  with  1779.  Not  all  schools  which  were  giving  instruction  in  gram- 
mar before  the  Revolution  are  here  indicated.    Colonial  newspapers 

*■  Mach  of  the  data  from  colonial  newspapers  on  private  schools  cited  in  this  section  was 
made  arallable  tbroagh  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Marcus  W.  Jemegan,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  His  extracts  have  been  supplemented  from  the  series  of  excerpts  from  colonial 
newspapers  relating  to  New  Jersey,  as  published  in  the  New  Jersey  Archives,  and  from 
smidrj  other  sources,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  How- 
ever, no  pretense  ts  miide  that  all  of  the  data  extant  In  such  sources  has  been  used. 

«  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XXVI,  196. 
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are  preserved  in  fragmentary  form  at  best.  Moreover,  the  data  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  private  schools,  many  of  which  may  not  have 
advertised;  they  offer  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  curricula  of  free 
public  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  writer  has  seen  very 
little  evidence  that  public  schools  were  offering  English  grammar 
before  ITTS.**'  In  all  likelihood  they  were  to  some  extent,  but  no  proof 
to  that  effect  has  come  to  the  writer's  attention.  No  English  grammar 
was  offered  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  before  1775.®' 

In  footnotes  are  presented  data  from  various  colonies.  Informa- 
tion is  distributed  as  follows :  D^te  of  the  school  advertisement,  name 
of  the  schoolmaster,  extracts  (quoted  verbatim  from  the  advertise- 
ments) indicating  instruction  in  grammar  and,  finally,  the  reference 
to  the  newspaper  in  which  the  advertisement  was  published.  It  was 
customary  for  a  successful  schoolmaster,  like  Hugh  Hughes,  1767, 
and  Thomas  Byerley,  contemporary,  both  of  New  York,  to  advertise 
in  various  papers  in  succeeding  years.  With  a  few  exceptions  a 
schoolmaster's  name  appears  but  once  in  the  lists  below.  In  some 
cases,  like  that  of  David  Dove,  the  same  schoolmaster  taught  in  sev- 
eral different  schools  in  successive  periods  of  service. 

One  caution  should  be  borne  in  mind.  There  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  many  of  the  schools  advertised  actually  convened.  Fre^^ 
quently  a  schoolmaster  "  prepares  to  open  a  school  if  given  sufficient 
encouragement,"  meaning  if  he  secured  enough  pupils  to  make  the 
project  pay.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  likely  that,  as  with  some  schools 
to-day,  the  prospectus  of  a  curriculum  for  advertising  purposes  was 
somewhat  more  pretentious  than  the  actual  school  practices  warranted. 

The  schools  here  cited  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  located  in 
cities  of  importance,  and  schoolmasters  in  smaller  places,  in  planta- 
tion schools,  and  in  villages  throughout  each  colony  could  not,  or  did 
not,  advertise.  Hence,  schools  of  smaller  communities  may  have  been 
teaching  grammar  of  which  there  is  no  record.  This  may  be  true, 
although  a  number  of  the  schools  cited  in  the  list  below  were  in  small 
communities.  Effort  here  is  merely  to  cite  available  data  upon  which 
to  base  a  reasonably  sound  inference  as  to  when  English  grammair 
made  its  first  appearances.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  new  subject,  pre- 
sented in  very  few  textbooks,  as  no  American  texts  in  grammar  were 
published  in  the  colonies  before  Samuel  Johnson,  of  New  York,  in 
1765,^^  and  none  of  the  grammars  from  England  were  reprinted  in 
America  until  Dilworth's,  in  1747.  That  few  English  grammars 
were  imported  before  1750  is  likewise  almost  certain.^^     Now  the 

*  Except  in  free  school  in  Maryland.    See  Chap.  II,  p.  30. 
"*  See  discussion  of  Joseph  Ward's  school.  Chap.  II«  p.  34. 
w  See  Chap.  II,  p.  35. 
w  See  Chap.  11,  p.  33. 
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newness  of  the  subject,  the  abject  ignorance  of  the  village  school- 
masters, and  the  general  absence  of  textbooks  ^*  make  it  appear  likely 
that  English  grammar  did  not  generally  make  its  way  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  until  some  time  after  it  was  taught  in  the  more  prosperous 
private  schools  of  the  cities.  Upon  this  basis,  then,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  private  schools  capable  of  undertaking  grammar  estab- 
lished themselves  usually  in  cities,  credence  may  be  placed  in  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  following  discussion. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  also  that  scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  to  ; 
select  fr<Mn  the  advertisements  of  more  than  500  schools  only  those  ' 
in  which  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made 
to  "  teach  the  English  language  grammatically."    A  large  number  of 
schools  which  may  have  taught  grammar  were  rejected.^* 

Moreover,  if  the  term  "  grammar  "  appears  in  the  advertisement, 
with  no  certain  indication  that  it  signifies  English,  the  assumption 
has  been  made  that  it  means  Latin  grammar.  Where  English 
branches  are  announced  as  the  core  of  the  cuiriculum,  with  no  spe- 
cific mention  of  grammar,  they  have  also  been  rejected. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  writer  has  seen  only  six  references  to  New  England  schools  ] 
which  give  positive  evidence  of  teaching  Engli^  grammar  before  1 
1775.^*    It  is  surprising  to  find  such  meager  evidence  of  instruction 

"  See  Chiip.  II,  p.  88. 

^  A  typical  rejected  case  l»  William  Cheatam's  school  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where,  In 
1763,  he  taught  **  Latin.  French,  English,  Writing  and  Arithmetic."  Maryland  Gazette, 
Jnlj  11,  1763.  If  Cheatam  had  meant  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  in  the  English  part 
of  his  curriculum,  he  prohahly  would  have  said  so.  Large  numbers  of  advertisements  use 
these  terms  for  English  branches. 

Reliable  erldence  that  the  term  *'  English  **  in  some  advert4sements,  at  least,  Included 
grammatical  treatment  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Franklin's  Academy,  In  which  it  is  cer- 
tain that  grammatical  instruction  was  given  (see  Chap.  Ill,  p.  44),  announces  only 
**  Wherein  youth  shall  be  taught  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  and  German 
languages.*'    Ft.  G.,  Dec.  11,  1750. 

Furthermore,  schools  and  schoolmasters'  advertising  as  "  capable  of  teaching  gram- 
mar," *'  giving  instruction  In  grammar."  "  giving  instruction  in  the  English  language." 
and  the  like,  have  been  rejected.    Md.  6..  Aug.  20,  1752 ;  ibid.,  Dec.  18,  1764. 

^*  1766.  John  Griffith,  Boston,  "  Continues  to  teach  English  Grammar."  Boston  Gazette, 
Sept.  20.  also  Boston  Post  Boy.  Sept.  22. 

1766,  Richard  Pateshall,  Boston,  "  English  with  propriety  according  to  the  Rules  of 
Grammar."     B.  G..  Sept.  15 ;  ibid.,  Sept.  26. 

1769.  Joseph  Ward,  Boston,  "  Understanding  the  English  Grammar."  Boston  Chronicle, 
Apr.  20.  "The  last  two  years  of  my  school  life  (between  1765  and  1770),  nobody  taught 
English  grammar  (in  Boston)  but  Col.  Ward,  who  was  self-taught,  and  set  up  a  school  in 
Boaton  ;  our  class  studied  Lowth  in  college."  Memorandum  of  an  Eminent  Clergyman, 
C.  8.  J.  (1850).  311. 

1771,  Theodore  Foster,  Providence,  R.  I.,  V  English  Grammar  by  Rule."  Providence 
Gazette,  June  8. 

1772,  Joseph  Ward,  Boston,  "  English  Grammar  School  is  now  Open."  "  Those  who 
incline  to  learn  the  English  Grammar."    B.  G.,  Oct.  25. 

1773,  Wm.  Payne,  Boston,  "  English  Grammar."     Ibid.,  Nov.  14. 

F^lt,  writing  in  1842  of  education  In  Salem,  Mass..  glv^  a  list  of  textbooks  whose  '*  use 
appears  to  have  commenced  here  and  in  other  towns  of  Massachusetts  .  .  .  about  the 
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in  grammar  in  Boston.  There  may  have  been  other  schools  teadiing 
grammar  during  this  period,  but  the  internal  evidence  of  the  state- 
ments of  Pateshall  and  Ward  leads  to  the  belief  that  few,  if  any,  were 
doing  so. 

Three  successive  advertisements  show  that  Pateshall  was  trans- 
forming his  school  so  as  to  provide  a  new  curriculum  in  English.  In 
1754  he  taught  "Writing,  Arithmetic  and  the  English  and  Latin 
Tongues."  ^'^  This  is  a  typical  private  grammar  school  of  the  period, 
according  to  the  interpretation  we  have  followed,  and  indicates  that 
no  grammar  was  taught.  In  1761  Pateshall  gives  "  Public  Notice  " 
of  a  school  "  teaching  reading  and  spelling  English  with  propriety, 
and  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue."  ^*  This  indicates  that  his 
school  was  turning  more  extensively  to  English ;  "  with  propriety  "  is 
a  phrase  commonly  used  in  association  with  teaching  grammar.  And 
in  1766  Pateshall's  school  is  announced  "  where  he  will  teach  Writing 
and  Arithmetic,  the  Latin  Tongue,  Reading  and  Spelling  English 
with  Propriety,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar."  ^  Therefore 
during  the  12  years  covered  by  these  advertisements  (I754r-1766)  this 
private  school  was  transformed  by  laying  emphasis  upon  English. 
The  third  advertisement,  in  1766,  clearly  indicates  that  the  school 
offered  instruction  in  grammar. 

Ward's  announcements  throw  light  on  the  absence  of  grammatical 

instruction  in  English.    In  1769  he  announces  an — 

English  Grammar  School  .  .  .  where  he  teaches  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  The  English  Grammar.  .  .  .  Those  who  go  to  the  Free  Schools  and 
incline  to  learn  the  English  Grammar  he  will  teach  from  11  to  12  o'clock.  .  .  . 
The  Understanding  the  English  Grammar  is  so  necessary  for  those  who  have  not 
a  liberal  education.  .  .  .  Such  a  school  is  said  by  the  Literati  to  be  very  much 
wanted  In  this  town." 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  name  "English 
grammar  school,"  and  the  rest  of  Ward's  statement  indicates  that  the 
term  is  used  because  of  the  emphasis  on  English  grammar,  the  title 
being  derived  in  an  exactly  analogous  way  to  the  term  "  Latin  gram- 
mar school."  Here,  too,  is  evidence  that  the  free  schools  of  Boston  did 
not  include  English  grammar  in  their  curricula  and  evidence,  though 
somewhat  less  positive,  that  private  schools  did  not  generally  teach 
the  subject    Ward  evidently  does  not  think  that  Richard  Pateshall 

particular  years  which  accompany  them.  The  reference  of  them  as  to  time  and  place  is 
more  vague  than  desired.  But  want  of  data  .  .  .  forbid  It  to  be  otherwise.  Spelling 
books,  Dllworth's  1750;  English  grammar,  Salmon's,  LIIy*s,  1761.  British  grammar, 
printed  in  Boston  1784,  Lowth's,  Ash's,  Webster's,  1785."    Ann.  of  Salem,  385-6. 

This  Is  the  type  of  reference  so  vague  as  to  be  of  no  value  for  our  purposes.  The  writer 
has  seen  no  other  reference  to  an  English  grammar  by  Salmon.  Lily's  was  not  an  English 
grammar.    This  and  many  similar  references  are  discarded  as  worthless. 

"Boston  News  Letter,  Dec.  26,  1754. 

"Ibid..  May  14,  1761. 

"  B.  G..  Sept.  15,  1766. 

»B.  Chron.,  Apr.  20,  1769. 
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(1766)  was  conducting  a  school  of  which  the  ^^  literati "  approved. 
Private-school  men  appear  to  have  often  been  skeptical  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  rival  schoolmasters. 

The  announcement  of  John  Griffith,  the  first  evidence  available  of 
the  time  when  grammar  was  introduced  in  Boston,  is  highly  sugges- 
tive of  the  conclusion  we  must  reach.  He  affirms,  in  1766,  that  he 
^^  continues  to  teach  English  Grammar."  How  long  before  that  date 
he  had  carried  out  this  part  of  his  program  is  uncertain.  However, 
from  the  discussion  of  successive  advertisements  of  Pateshall  and 
Ward,  considered  above,  it  is  concluded  that  they  began  their  work  in 
grammar  soon  after  1766. 

The  conclusion  reached,  then,  is  somewhat  qualified.  In  New. 
England  a  few  private  schools  began  to  emphasize  English  grammar 
in  their  curricula  about  the  year  1765,  one  decade  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. John  Griffith,  Richard  Pateshall,  and  Joseph  Ward  were  lead- 
ers  in  this  movement  among  the  schoolmen  of  Boston. 

NBW  YORK. 

According  to  the  evidence  available  upon  the  numerous  attempts  , 
to  teach  declamation,  oratory,  and  grammar,  the  middle  colonies  show 
a  much  more  marked  tendency  to  stress  English  than  did  New 
England.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have 
been  at  least  a  decade  in  advance  of  their  sister  colonies  to  the  north. 
The  evidence  of  schools  "  teaching  English  Grammatically  "  in  these  , 
three  colonies  includes  39.  In  New  York  at  least  12  schools,  the  first 
somewhat  doubtful,  were  teaching  grammar  before  1775.''* 

**  1751 »  Garrett  Noel,  New  Tork,  **  Reading,  wrltlDg,  arithmetic,  grammar."  New  Tork 
Gaxette  revived  in  the  Weekly  Post  Boy,  Sept.  2. 

1753.  John  Lewis,  New  Tork,  "  Speaking,  reading,  spelling  and  writing  English  accord- 
ing to  English  Grammar.*'     Ibid.,  Jane  4. 

1761.  Elizabeth  Wllcocks,  New  York,  "With  the  Whole  English  Grammar."  New 
Tork  Mercury,  Aug.  31. 

1761,  W.  Rudge,  Newtown,  "  Writing,  Arith.,  Grammar.  Bookkeeping."    Ibid.,  June  15. 

1763,  Wm.  Jones,  New  York,  "  English  Language  by  Grammatical  Rules."    Ibid.,  Apr.  25. 

1763,  Sam.  Giles.  New  Tork,  '*  Desire  to  Learn  the  English  Grammar  and  write  their 
Mother  Tongue."    N.  T.  U.  and  W.  P.  B.,  Apr.  21. 

1766,  ,  New  York,  "  The  English  Grammar  Rationally  taught."     Ibid.,  June  5. 

1771,  Thomas  Ulrlch,  New  Tork,  "  English  Language  Grammatically."  N.  T.  G.  and 
W.  M.,  Dec.  31. 

1771,  Hugh  Hugfaes,  New  Tork,  "English  Language  Grammatically."     Ibid..  Dec.  30. 

1773,  Thomas  Byerley,  New  Tork,  "  Scholars  Interested  in  the  grammatical  Institutes." 
Ibid.,  Aug.  23. 

1774,  John  Cobb.  New  Tork,  "  English  Grammar."     N.  T.  J.  or  Gen.  Ad..  June  1. 

1775,  John  Cobb,  Flat  bush,  "  Principles  of  English  Grammar,"  N.  T.  G;  and  W.  M., 
July  4.  ' 

Kemp,  speaking  of  English  grammar  in  the  charity  schools  of  the  city  of  New  Tork, 
says :  "  Mr.  Ball  added  English  grammar  to  the  program  .  .  .  when  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Hildreth.  ...  It  U  the  only  instance  of  it  to  be  found  save  the  special  instruction  in  it 
which  Forster  Introduced  for  a  while."  Sup.  Sch.  in  Col.  N.  T.,  by  S.  P.  G.,  266. 
Hildreth  retired  In  1777.  Ibid.,  115.  Forster  was  master  in  West  Chester  Parish  from 
1717  to  1745.  Ibid.,  153.  It  it  is  true  that  the  latter  was  giving  special  instruction  in 
English  grammar  before  1745,  he  deserves  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  in 
America. 
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Noel's  case  is  cited  as  doubtful  because  it  does  not  specifically  indi- 
cate instruction  in  grammar.  The  r^nainder  of  his  announcement 
indicates  an  elementary  program  with  no  mention  of  Latin ;  this 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  ^'  grammar  "  of  his  advertisement  means 
English  grammar.  The  first  undoubted  case  is  Lewis's  school,  opened 
in  1753  for  "  speaking,  reading,  spelling  and  writing  English  accord- 
ing to  English  Grammar."  •• 

NEW  JERSBT. 

In  the  New  Jersey  series  between  1704  and  1750  there  appear  to  be 
only  six  references  to  schools,  all  of  which  are  advertisements  for 
teachers.  Three  of  these  indicate  that  the  subject  matter  the  master 
is  desired  to  teach  is  the  elementary  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  town 
school,  namely,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ciphering,  spelling,  and 
good  behavior.  References  to  12  schools  teaching  grammar  appear 
after  1850." 

Two  schools,  1751  and  1753,  while  they  do  not  specify  English 
grammar,  point  strongly  in  that  direction.  Bartholemew  Rowley,  of 
Burlington,  "  Professes  to  teach  the  Latin  and  English  Grammar."  •• 
Probably  this  refers  to  a  Latin  grammar,  with  accidence  explained  in 
English,  after  the  order  of  Lily's  or  Adam's  grammar.'*  NeverAe- 
less,  the  very  fact  that  Latin  is  so  advertised  indicates  a  tendency 
toward  the  grammar  of  the  vernacular. 

In  1753  a  lottery  for  an  "  English  and  Grammar-school "  is  pro- 
moted in  Trenton  "  for  raising  225  pieces  of  eight  toward  building  a 
house  to  accommodate  an  English  and  grammar-school  and  paying  a 
master."'*  To  be  noted  here  is  the  slight  distinction  between  an 
English  curriculum  and  a  grammar  curriculum  in  the  same  school. 

••  N.  y.  G.  Rev.  In  W.  P.  B.,  June  4.  1758. 

■^  1761,  Bartholemew  Rowley,  Burlington,  *'  Latin  and  English  Grammar ."  Pa.  Q., 
Sept.  19;    also  Sept.  26. 

1763,  ,  Trenton,  "  English  and  Grammar-school."     Ibid.,  Apr.  26. 

1762,  Cather  Robert.  Elisabeth  Town,  *'  English  Tongue  Taught  as  a  Language.**  Pa. 
J.,  Apr.  1.  also  N.  Y.  M.,  Jan.  18. 

1763,  S.  Flnley.  Princeton,  *'  English  Language  Grammatically.**     Ibid.,  Not.  10. 

1764,  John  Reid,  Trenton,  "  English  Grammar,  Reading,  Grammatically.**  Pa.  G., 
Sept.  IS. 

1764, ,  Moores  Town,  *' Wanted  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  English  language 

,  grammatically."     Ibid.,  Aug.  S. 

1764,  Joseph  Periam.  Prlncetown,  *  English  Language  grammatically.*'    Pa.  J.,  May  31. 

1769,  J.  Witherspoon,  Princeton,  "  Remarks  on  the  grannnar  and  spelling  of  the  Eng- 
lish Tongue.**     Ibid..  Mar.  2. 

1769.  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  *'  Scholars  desiring  admission  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  Rending  English  with  propriety,  spelling  the  English  language,  and 
writing  it  without  grammatical  errors."     N.  Y.  J.  and  W.  M..  May  1. 

1771.  Grammdr  School,  Queen's  College.  "  Mr.  Frederick  Frellnghousen  .  .  .  teach 
the  English  Language  grammatically.*'     N.  Y.  J.  or  Gen.  Ad.,  Oct.  24. 

1771,  James  Conn.  Elizabeth  Town.  "  Teach  English  Grammar."  N.  Y.  G.  or  W.  P.  B., 
Oct.  21. 

1775.  Newark  Academy,  Newark.  "  English  Language.'*     N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  M..  Mar.  27. 

••  Pa,  G .  Sept.  19,  1751 ;  N.  J.  Arc.,  XIX,  99. 

"See  Appendix  B. 

••  Pa.  G..  Apr.  26,  1763 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XIX.  246. 
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'  The  step  to  an  English-grammar  school  is  easy  and  natural  and 
throws  light  upon  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  Latin  grammar 
to  English  grammar  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

^^  Not  imtil  1762,  when  Robert  Gather,  of  Elizabeth  Town,  East 
New  Jersey,  opened  a  boarding  school,  do  we  have  an  undoubted  case 
in  point   Gather  speaks  in  no  doubtful  terms : 

As  also,  BojB  to  be  Instructed  in  the  Beantj  and  Propriety  of  the  English 
Tongue,  which  shall  be  taught  as  a  Language ;  the  best  ESnglish  Authors  shall 
be  read  &  explained;  the  Art  Rhetoric  or  Orattory,  shaU  be  taught  with  Care 
and  I«xactnes8 ;  Specimens  of  the  Boys*  Proficiency  therein  shaU  be  given  every 
Quarter.  .  .  .  It's  hoped  the  undertaking  wiU  meet  with,  due  encouragement 
especially  from  such  who  know  the  importance  of  a  Proper  English  Education." 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  S.  Finley,  president  of  the  college  in 
Princeton,  is  second  on  the  list,  announcing  that  in  the  English  school 
connected  with  the  college  ^Ms  proposed  to  be  taught  the  English 
Language  grammatically,  and  that  Boys,  when  found  capable,  be 
exercised  in  Compositions,  as  well  as  in  pronouncing  Orations  pub- 
lically."  ■•  The  teacher  in  this  academy  was  Joseph  Periam,  a  young 
graduate  of  the  college,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  1762,  "  to  relax 
the  attention  of  the  audience,"  delivered  "  an  English  Oration  on 
Politeness,  which  gave  universal  satisfaction  for  the  justness  of  the 
sentime^ts,  the  elegance  of  the  composition,  and  the  propriety  with 
which  it  was  delivered."  •^ 

Here  is  an  eighteenth-century  college,  whose  curriculum  was  very 
largely  classical,  announcing  an  English  school  with  English  gram- 
mar as  its  central  study.  The  academy  is  "An  Appendage  "  of  New 
Jersey  College,  according  to  the  announcement  This  fact  makes  it 
unlikely  tiiat  the  academy  was  a  private  venture.  We  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  president,  for  popularity  in  advertising,"'  stresses  Eng- 
lish. The  Philadelphia  Academy,  afterward  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  near  rival,  was  doing  so  very  successfully  in  this  decade*"* 

The  Moores  Town  advertisement,  in  1764,  throws  an  amusing  light 
upon  the  relative  place  of  the  vernacular  and  the  classics.  The  adver- 
tisement reads :  "  Wanted,  a  schoolmaster,  to  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage grammatically,  write  a  genteel  hand.  Arithmetic,  and  the  useful 
branches  of  Mathematics  " ;  then  it  adds,  "  and  if  he  could  teach  the 
Latin,  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  some  of  his  Employers.  .  .  . "  "^ 

»  Pa.  J..  Apr.  i.  1762 ;  N.  J.  Arc..  XXIV,  21 ;  alio  N.  Y.  M..  Jan.  18»  1762. 

Thla  much  retemblea  the  plan  of  Franklin's  Enslish  Academy,  1750,  and  la  cited  In  a 
later  chapter  aa  evidence  of  the  supreme  influenoe  of  Franklin's  experiment  with  the 
Engllab  cnrriculum.    See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  44. 

•■  Ibld^  Not.  10.  1703.  N.  J.  Arc.  XXIV.  266. 

•*  Pa.  O.,  Oct  21.  1762.    Quoted.  MacLean.  Hist  of  Col.  of  N.  J.,  I,  164. 

**  In  1762  the  profits  from  the  grammar  school  connected  with  the  college  were  added  to 
President  Finley's  salary.  This,  and  the  presence  of  young  Periam.  may  have  been  the 
eauae  of  the  new  emphasis  on  English.    HacLean.  op.  dt,  865. 

•  8«e  Chap.  Ill,  p.  46. 

••Pa.  O.,  Aug.   2.  1764. 
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Evidently  a  minority  of  this  Moores  Town  committee  still  clung  to 
the  Latin,  but  the  majority,  making  courteous  allusions  to  their  col- 
leagues, insist  upon  the  primary  importance  of  the  mother  tongue, 
with  English  grammar  as  the  basis. 

Differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  new  subject  did  not  trouble 
the  school  committees  alone.  That  the  school  officers  often  reflected 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  school  constituents  is  evidenced  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Gtermantown  (Pa.)  Union  (English)  School,  March  3, 
1764.   Dove,  formerly  of  Philadelphia  Academy,  was  master. 

Whether  the  Mode  of  instruction  generally  should  be  taught  GrammaticaUj, 
attended  with  lectures.  .  .  .  The  Board  haying  deUberated  .  .  .  ResolTed,  That 
the  instructions  of  the  youth  in  the  Languages  GrammaticaUy,  and  with  Suitable 
lectures  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  wiU  undoubtedly  tend  to  the  most  effectual 
Adyancement  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Scholars.  .  .  .  But  the  Board  Is  never- 
theless of  the  opinion,  that  every  parent  and  guardian  should  have  in  his  election 
to  direct  whether  his  chUd  or  ward  shaU  be  taught  in  the  above  manner,  or  In 
the  usual  mode  taught  in  common  schools.  .  .  .  Many  parents  and  guardians 
may  not  incline  to  have  their  chUdren  or  wards  taught  in  any  other  manner 
than  what  has  been  hitherto  practiced  in  this  school.  The  .  .  .  English  Master 
.  .  .  shaU  be  obUged  himself  to  hear  each  scholar  three  times  a  week,  who  is 
taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  the  said  common  mode.*' 

The  suggestion  is  that  Dove's  new  ^^  English  Language  Grammati- 
cally "  methods  were  not  entirely  popular.  This  resolution  is  also 
indicative  of  what  "  the  usual  mode  in  the  school "  was.  The  school 
committee  orders  that  the  English  master  shall  ^^  hear ''  the  scholar ; 
that  is,  hear  him  recite  the  lessons  which  he  has  memorized  from  the 
textbook. 

In  many  of  these  eighteenth-century  communities  with  their  highly 
emphasized  democracy  this  dual  struggle  among  school  patrons  may 
have  taken  place.  In  Moores  Town  part  of  the  public  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  Latin  and  the  old  curriculum ;  in  Germantown  part  of 
the  school  patrons  fought  innovations  in  methods  of  teaching.  Thus 
did  "  the  road  their  fathers  trod  "  diverge  from  the  path  of  progress. 
Against  just  such  traditionalism,  in  practically  every  colony,  did 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  have  to  fight  its  way.** 

•*  Travis,  Germantown  Academy,  24-26. 

"*  An  advertisement  of  an  Blizabeth  Town  school,  In  1769,  shows  that  a  writing  master 
ased  what  Is  almost  the  modern  method  of  teaching  composition.  To  be  sure,  the  emphasis 
is  still  on  writing  and  spelling.  However,  the  original  compositions  of  the  upper  class 
are  to  be  reviewed  and  errors  pointed  out.  In  many  of  the  advertisements  cited  in  this 
thesis  some  form  of  composition  Is  added  to  the  teaching  of  grammar. 

The  teacher  is  the  same  Joseph  Periam  whom  we  saw  above  as  the  first  teacher  in  the 
English  school  of  Princeton  college.    He  is  now  resigning  to  take  this  school. 

"As  this  gentleman  is  skilled  in  penmanship,  a  particular  attention  will  be  paid.  If 
desired  by  the  parents  .  .  .  pupils  according  to  their  capacities.  .  .  .  Some  in  writing 
the  usual  copies;  others  in  transcribing  .  .  .  from  approved  authors,  either  letters  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  the  epistolary  style  or  select  pieces  to  be  committed  to  memory,  which 
they  will  be  taught  to  pronounce  with  grace  and  propriety.  Those  of  riper  Judgments 
will  be  required  to  write  their  own  thoughts  in  the  form  of  letters,  descriptions,  Ac.  These 
transcripts  and  letters  will  be  carefully  reviewed  and  errors  pointed  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  be  most  likely  to  make  them  accurate  in  writing  and  spelling.*'  N.  T.  G.  and 
W.  M.,  July  24.  1760 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XXVI,  474.  It  will  be  noted  that  Franklin  also  insist! 
upon  careful  criticism  of  the  pupils  by  the  Bnglish  master.    See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  44. 
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PBNN8TLVAMIA. 

Pennsylvania  appears  to  stand  ahead  of  all  her  sister  colonies  in""^ 
championing  thorough  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue.   The  reasons  , 
for  tiiis,  under  Franklin's  leadership,  are  discussed  elsewhere.'*    In 
1743,  at  least  20  years  earlier  than  any  record  found  of  English  gram- 
mar in  Massachusetts  and  10  years  before  any  in  New  Jersey,  one 
Charles  Fortesque  announced : 

To  be  taught  by  Charles  Fortesque,  late  Free-School  Master  of  Chester,  at 
his  home,  in  the  alley  commonly  called  Mr.  Taylor ;  the  latin  Tongue,  English 
in  a  grammatical  mahner,  navigation,  surveying,  mensuration,  geography,"  etc.** 

This  school  of  Fortesque's,  with  one  other,*"  are  the  only  undoubted  ( 
cases  the  writer  has  seen  of  attempts  formally  to  teach  English  gram- 1 
mar  in  America  before  1750. 

Next  on  the  list  is  Franklin's  English  Academy,  Philadelphia.**  ^ 
For  reasons  elaborated  in  the  succeeding  chapter  the  evidence  seems 
to  show  that  Franklin's  Academy,  because  of  its  prominence,  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  formal  instruction  in  English  grammar 
in  American  sdiools.  Due  appreciation  of  the  priority  of  Waterland 
and  Fortesque  in  obscure  schools  is  here  acknowledged. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that  at  least  eight  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia were  teaching,  or  had  been  teaching,  grammar  before  1760,*^ 
and  13  schools  before  1766,  when  we  are  positive  that  Griffith  and 
Pateshall  were  teaching  in  Boston.     Philadelphia  had  at  least  12 

«8€«  Chap.  Ill,  p.  48. 

••Pa.   G..  Dec   I.   1748. 

«  William  Waterland,  Wasaamacaw,  8.  C,  1784,  see  p.  81. 

*•  Pa.  Q.,  Dec  2,  1760,  qaoted  In  Montgomery,  Hlat.  of  U.  of  P..  189. 

"*  1748,  Charles  Fortesque,  Philadelphia,  *'  English  in  a  Grammatical  Manner.**  Pa.  G., 
Dee.  1. 

1750,  Franklin  Academy,  Philadelphia,  "  English  Langqage.**    Ibid.,  Dec.  2. 

1761,  Gabriel  Nesman,  Philadelphia,  "  English  by  daily  practice,  after  the  choicest  and 
correct  grammars.'*     Ibid.,  Jan.  1. 

1761,  David  Dore,  PhiladelphU,  '*  English  Granunar."    Ibid.,  Ang.  29. 

1754,  John  Jones^  Philadelphia,  **  English  as  a  Language.**    Ibid.,  Oct.  24. 

1756,  Robert  Coe,  Philadelphia,  "  Teadies  reading  grammatically.**    Ibid.,  Apr.  24. 

1758,  Messrs.  Dove  and  Riley,  Philadelphia,  "  English  Langnage,  according  to  the  most 
exact  Roles  of  Grammar.**     Ibid.,  Jan.  12. 

1769,  Dove  and  Williams,  Philadelphia,  '*  Grammatical  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue 
as  It  Is  laid  down  in  Greenwoods  English  Grammar.**    Ibid.,  Aug.  9. 

1761.  Joseph  Gamer,  Philadelphia,  "  English  Grammatically,  according  to  the  most 
Bodern  and  familiar  Method.*'     Ibid.,  Joly  8. 

1764,  Subscriber,  Philadelphia,  '*  the  Reading,  Speaking,  etc,  will  be  taught  gram- 
BaticaUy.**    Ibid.,  Sept  1.  . 

1761,  David  Dove,  Germantown,  "  English  as  a  Language.**    Ibid.,  Not.  19. 

1766,  Alexander  Power,  Philadelphia,  **  English  Grammatically.**    Ibid.,  June  18. 

1766,  John  Downey,  Philadelphia,  *'  English  Tongue  grammatically.'*  Ibid.,  June  6. 

1767,  Mary  M*Alllster,  Philadelphia,  "English  Language  with  proper  Accent  and 
Enpbasls.**     Ibid.,  June  4. 

1767,  Mr.  Dove,  Philadelphia,  "Own  Language  according  to  the  exact  Rules  of  gram- 
mar.**    Ibid.,  Oct.  29. 

1769,  Hearj  Moore,  Potts  Town,  "  English  Language  grammatically.**    Ibid.,  Sept.  28. 
1767,  LaMms  Pine,  Philadelphia,  "  English  Ijanguage  Grammatically.**     Ibid..  Jan.  29. 
1772,  John  Hefferman,  Philadelphia,  '*  Grammatical  English.*'    Ibid.,  Sept.  14. 
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schools  teaching  grammar  before  the  first  authentic  case  we  have  seen 
in  Massachusetts  and  11  before  the  first  case  found  in  New  Jersey.  In 
comparison  with  the  South  we  shall  see  that  Pennsylvania  schools, 
with  two  exceptions,  appear  to  antedate  them  in  adding  grammar. 
These  exceptions  are  WiUiam  Waterland's  school  in  Wassaraacaw, 
S.  C.^  and  the  doubtful  instance  of  William  Gk)ugh's  plantation  school 
in  the  same  colony.  These  exceptions  indicate  that  there  were  in  the 
southern  colonies,  and  probably  in  all,  schools  teaching  grammar 
which  are  not  here  recorded. 

MASTLAND. 

In  Maryland  the  first  record  we  have  seen — the  announcement  of 
William  Clajon  •• — ^has  considerable  interest  Clajon  was  a  French- 
man who  had  immigrated  in  1754  and  under  the  patronage  of  a 
prominent  clergyman  in  Annapolis  began  teaching  French,  Latin, 
and  English  in  that  year.**  He  paid  little  attention  to  English  gram^ 
mar.  At  least  he  did  not  at  first  advertise  it  But  three  years  later, 
when  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  fairly  well  established  in  his 
profession,  he  announces: 

The  subscriber  haying  by  great  application  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge 
of  the  EngUsh  Grammar,  he  proposes  to  teach  the  same  at  the  Free  School  of 
Annapolis.  Those  Parents,  who  can  not  afford  their  children  spending  several 
years  in  the  Learning  of  Greek  and  Latin,  may,  by  this  proposal,  procure  to 
them  the  only  benefit  commonly  expected  from  these  languages,  THE  LEARN- 
ING OF  THEIR  OWN.  Besides  their  daughters  can  as  easily  enjoy  the  same 
advantage.*** 

r  Can  it  be  that  Clajon  had  read  the  signs  of  the  times  as  pointing  to 
an  English  education  and  had  during  his  three  years'  residence  in 
America  prepared  himself  to  teach  the  English  grammar?  *  At  any 
rate  he  voices  the  argument  which,  after  Franklin's  proposals  for  an 
English  school,  seems  to  have  seized  firm  hold  upon  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  constituency  of  the  schools — ^Latin  of  no  practical 
benefit ;  English  a  suitable  substitute.* 

"*  1757«  William  Clajon,  Annapolis,  "  Knowledge  of  EngllBh  Orammar.  .  .  .  The  Learn- 
ing of  their  Own.**    Md.  O^  Apr.  28. 

1764,  Jacob  Giles,  Mount  Pleasant,  "The  Bngllsh   Language  Grammatically.**     Ibid^ 

Jnlj  1». 

1765.  Joseph  Condon,  Cecil  County  Free  School,  '*  English  by  Good  Methods  and  Gram- 
matically.'*    Pa.  G.,  Mar.   14. 

1769,  Somerset  Academy,  Somerset  County,  "  Rudiments  of  Bngllsh  Grammar.**  Va.  G.. 
Feb.    23. 

1772,  Daniel  Melville,  Annapolis,  "  Teacher  of  a  Practical  BngMidi  Grammar.**  Md.  G^ 
Dec.  17. 

•Md.  G.,  Nov.  4,  1754. 

»•  Md.  G..  Apr.  28,  1757. 

>  Col.  Joseph  Ward,  one  of  the  first  to  teach  grammar  and  geography  in  Boston,  was 
"  self-taught.**    Memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  Am.  J.  of  Ed..  13,  746. 

*  See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  56. 
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VIEGINIA. 

To  Virginia  credit  must  be  given  for  the  first  textbook  in  English 
grammar  written  by  an  American.  Hugh  Jones,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  William  and  Mary  College,  wrote  "A  Short  English  Gram- 
mar," published  in  England  in  1724.'  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  while  Jones  was  teaching  in  William  and  Mary  some  attention 
to  the  subject  may  have  been  paid,  though  direct  evidence  is  lacking. 
But  this  book  was  published,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
10  years  before  any  record  of  a  school  or  schoolmaster  outlining  a 
program  which  included  grammar.  Simple  justice  therefore  awards 
Jones,  of  Virginia,  the  place  of  honor  in  point  of  time. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

To  South  Carolina  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  the  first  school 
of  which  we  have  seen  any  record  as  teaching  English  grammatically.* 
In  1734— 

WUllam  Waterland  of  Wassamacaw  School  .  .  .  gives  notice  that  any  Gen- 
tleman Planter  or  others,  who  want  to  send  their  Ohildren  to  School,  may  be 
proTided  with  good  conveniency  for  boarding.  .  .  .  Writing  and  Arithmetick  in 
all  its  most  nsefnl  Parts,  and  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar  are  taught,  but  more 
particularly  Engliah,  of  which  great  care  is  taken,  and  by  such  methods  as  few 
llasters  care  to  take  the  Trouble  of,  being  taught  Grammatically.' 

Waterland's  school  antedates  Franklin's  in  Philadelphia  by  16  years. 
Another  school,  in  1742 — ^that  of  William  Gough — ought  to  be  classed 
as  doubtful. 

He  is  now  settled  entir^  at  the  Plantation  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  and  con- 
tinues to  teach  the  several  and  most  useful  Branches  of  Learning  (in  the  Eng- 
lish Tongue)  according  to  the  London  Method,  whereby  youth  may  be  qualified 
for  Business  by  Land  or  Sea.* 

*  A  faU  description  in  Meriwether,  Colonial  Cnrrioulum,  161-8. 

*  1734,  William  Waterland,  Wasaamacaw,  "  English  being  taught  grammatically.*'  South 
Carolina  Gasette,  Nov.  16. 

1742,  William  Gough,  Plantation  School,  "  Most  useful  branches  of  the  Mother  Tongue." 
Ibid.,  Feb.  18. 

1756.  Beresford  County.  **  Wanted,  a  Master  to  teach  the  English  Language."  Ibid., 
Nov.  «. 

1766,  John  Emmet,  Charlestown,  "With  the  English  Grammar,  to  explain,  parse,  and 
■ketch  the  English  Tongue.'*    Ibid.,  Sept.  28. 

1766.  Andrew  D'Ellicent,  Charlestown,  '*  English  Language  Grammatically."  Ibid., 
May  20. 

1767.  William  Johnson,  Charlestown,  **  Principles  of  English  Grammar."    Ibid^  June  16. 

1769,  Alexander  Alexander,  Charlestown,  ''Together  with  the  leading  English  Gram- 
mar.**   Ibid.,  Sept.  7. 

1760,  William  Watson,  Charlestown,  "  Taught  to  writs  grammatically.**    Ibid^  Jane  29. 

1770,  James  Ollyar,  Charlestown,  '*  English  Grammar."    Ibid.,  Oct.  80. 

1770,  Elisabeth  Duneau,  Charlestown,  "  Grammatically  the  English  Language."  Ibid., 
May  17. 

1771,  William  Walton,  Charlestown,  "  English  Language  grammatically.**    Ibid.,  Oct  20. 

1772,  James  Thompson,  Charlestown,  "Also  grammatical  use  of  their  own.*'  Ibld,^ 
Dec  10. 

•8.  C.  G.,  Nor.  16.  1784. 

*  Ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1742. 
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One  especially  clear-cut  statement — that  of  William  Johnson, 
Charlestown,  1767 — ^announces: 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  read  and  write,  he  proposes  to  initiate  them  into  the 
principles  of  English  Grammar*  in  a  manner  much  more  easy  than  that  wliich 
is  generaUy  practiced,  and  without  much  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
school/ 

The  obvious  interpr^ation  is  that  grammar  is  frequently  taught  in 
a  difficult  manner,  which  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  school.  But 
the  first  part  of  Johnson's  stat^nent  is  evidently  not  intended  to  con- 
vey that  impression.    He  prefaces  it  with  these  remarks: 

It  is  a  common,  but  too  well  grounded  a  complaint  that  a  grammatical  study 
of  our  own  language  seldom  makes  any  part  of  the  ordinary  method  of  instruct- 
ing youth  in  our  school.* 

Johnson's  first  statement,  as  interpreted  in  the  foregoing,  would  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  the  plain  assertion  of  his  prefatory  remarks. 
In  short,  Johnson's  testimony  bears  out  the  conclusion  reached  in  this 
section,  that  grammatical  instruction  in  English  before  1750  was 
taught  only  in  an  occasional  schooL 

GBORGIA. 

We  have  seen  recorded  two  sdioola  in  Georgia  as  teaching  grammar 
before  1775.' 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A  number  of  private  schools  gave  instruction  in  English  grammar 
before  the  Revolution.  The  three-score  schools  which  we  have  named 
include  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  advertisements  of  schools 
available  for  examination;  about  one  private  school  in  10  for  the 
entire  50  years  (1725-1775)  seems  to  have  been  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  grammar.  However,  the  showing  for  the  subject  is  better  than 
at  first  appears,  for  the  advertisements  cover  many  schools  which 
would  not  have  been  found  teaching  grammar  even  a  half  century 
later,  when  English  grammar  had  come  into  its  own  in  the  curriculum. 
Only  an  occasional  private  school  of  the  secondary  grade  taught  Eng- 
lish grammar  in  the  American  colonies  between  1750  and  1775. 

There  is  evidence  of  only  two  schools — ^Waterland's  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1734  and  Fortesque's  in  Philadelphia  in  1743 — which  were 
without  question  teaching  the  subject  before  1750.  No  further  infor- 
mation is  available  concerning  the  masters  of  these  schools.  This 
excludes  the  possibility  that,  under  the  influence  of  Hugh  Jones, 

Mbld..  Jane  16,  1767. 

•  Ibid. 

*  1763«  John  Portrees,  Savannah,  "  Writing  and  Englinh  Grammar.**    Oa.  Q..  June  30. 
1774,   Stephen  Biddnrph,   Savannah,  *'  Latin,  English,  French,  and  Celtic  Languages 

grammatically.*'     Ibid.,  Mar.  2. 
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who  wrote  a  grammar  in  1724,  after  he  had  severed  his  relations  with 
William  and  Mary,  some  attention  may  have  been  paid  to  grammatical 
instruction  in  Virginia, 

The  decade  1750-1760  in  the  middle  colonies  marks  for  America 
the  serious  beginnings  of  instruction  in  English  grammar.  The  north- 
em  and  southern  colonies  seem  to  have  commenced  one  to  two  decades 
later.  After  1750  the  middle  colonies,  under  the  leadership  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  Pennsylvania,  began  to  emphasize  the  English 
curriculum,  with  gnunmar  as  the  basic  study.  It  received  steadily 
increasing  attention  from  persons  starting  private  schools.  There- 
fore the  year  1750  is  taken  as  the  most  fitting  date  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  formal  English-grammar  teaching  in  America,  especially  as 
it  coincides  exactly  with  the  establishment  of  Franklin's  English 
School,  itself  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  schools  of  the  middle 
colonies  which  based  vernacular  instruction  upon  English  grammar. 


!• 


2.  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS  IN  AMERICA  BEFORE  1784. 

The  first  English  grammar  by  an  American  of  which  the  writer 
has  learned  was  written  in  1724  by  Hugh  Jones,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  William  and  ISIary  College."  This  book  was  published  in 
London.  So  far  as  is  known  only  one  copy  is  extant,  that  in  the 
British  Museum.    No  indication  concerning  its  use  has  come  to  light. 

The  earliest  instruction  in  English  grammar  in  the  colonies  was 
conducted  either  without  textbooks  or  with  books  imported  from 
England.  Wickersham,  speaking  for  Pennsylvania,  represents  a  con- 
dition which  was  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  importations  of  grammars : 

Whether  any  more  than  a  few  straggling  copies  of  the  old  English  grammars 
.  .  .  ever  found  their  way  from  England  to  Pennsylvania  is  unknown ;  several 
of  them,  however,  were  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  and  may  have  been  used 
to  some  extent  but  the  first  works  generally  taught  in  the  schools  were  the 
Philadelphia  editions  of  Webster,  Harrison,  Murray,  and  Comly,  mainly  the  last 
two." 

Evidence  is  available  that  at  least  12  grammatical  texts  of  England 
were  imported  or  reprinted  in  America  before  1784.^*  Of  these, 
Thomas  Dil worth's  "A  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,"  London, 
1740,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  widely  used.  Dilworth's  book 
was  primarily  a  speller,  and  probably  introduced  as  such ;  but  it  con- 
tained also  a  "  Brief  but  Comprehensive  English  Grammar  "  and  a 

>*  1784  Is  the  date  of  Noah  Webster's  Grammar,  Part  II  of  bfs  Grammatical  Institutes  of 
the  English  Languages,  usually  considered  the  first  grammar  by  an  American  author. 
^  Pun  description  in  Meriwether,  Colonial-  Curriculum,  151-3. 
>*  Wickersham,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  Pa..  202. 
**  Appendix  A,  p.  155. 
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reader.  Its  popularity  was  widespread.**  Another  book,  published 
first  in  England  three  decades  earlier  than  Dilworth'g,  was  also 
imported  to  a  limited  extent.  This  was  James  Greenwood's  "An  Essay 
Towards  a  Practical  English  Grammar,"  London,  1711.  Barnard 
gives  the  date  of  the  edition  probably  best  known  in  the 
colonies  as  ITSS.***  The  book  of  James  Harris — ^'  Hermes,  or  a 
Philosophical  Inquiry  Concerning  Grammar,"  London,  1761,  which 
Wickersham  says  was  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  *•  and  reached  its 
seventh  edition  in  1825  ^^ — was  influential  in  shaping  grammars  used 
in  America.  A.  Fisher's  "  Practical  New  Grammar,"  London,  1763, 
reached  its  twenty-eighth  edition  in  America  by  1795.^'  Goold  Brown 
used  a  "  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  Improved,  and  Corrected,"  1800.** 

One  of  the  most  popular  grammars  imported  and  printed  here  was 
"  The  British  Grammar,"  anonymous,  London,  1760.  An  early  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  grammar  in  America  asserts  that  it  was  prob- 
ably the  first  English  grammar  reprinted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.*** 
This  is  an  error.  Lowth  was  reprinted  in  1775 ;  *^  the  first  reprint  of 
Dilworth's  was  1747,"  while  "The  British  Grammar"  was  first 
reprinted  in  Boston,  1784.*' 

If  Dilworth's  "  New  Guide  "  was  the  most  extensively  used,  it  was 
because  the  book  was  primarily  a  speller,  grammar,  and  reader  com- 
bined. The  text,  considered  strictly  as  a  grammar,  of  most  extensive 
use  and  influence  in  the  colonies  was  Lowth's  "A  Short  Introduction 
to  English  Grammar,"  London,  1758.  Harvard  used  Lowth  as  early 
as  1774  2*  and  as  late  as  1841.2*^  Meanwhile  other  colleges  introduced 
it  into  their  curricula.^*  Wells  says  that  Lowth  was  "  first  published 
anonymously  .  .  .  soon  came  into  general  notice,  and  has  probably 
exerted  lyiore  influence  than  any  other  treatise  in  forming  the  char- 
acter of  the  numerous  grammars  that  have  since  been  used  as  school 
books,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States."    Lowth's  greatest 

"  The  first  American  reprint  Beoms  to  have  been  the  edition  of  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia. 
J  747.  Evans,  Am.  Bibl.,  3,  78.  Evans  omitted  the  1747  edition  from  his  second  volume. 
He  lists  "(t  diCferent  American  editions  between  1747  and  1792.  Ten  thousand  copies 
printed  in  one  edition  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  number.    Ibid.,  4,  314  and  7,  111. 

The  Lancaster,  Pa.,  edition  of  1778  omitted  the  grammar  until  (as  the  publication  said) 
**  peace  and  commerce  shall  again  smile  on  us,  and  when  in  spite  of  Britain  and  a  certain 
one  named  Beelzebub,  we  shall  have  paper  and  books  of  every  kind  in  abundance."  Wick- 
ersham, op.  cit.,  108. 

»•  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XITI,  639. 

»•  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  202. 

"  C.  8.  J.,  3,  209. 

"  Barnard,  op.  cit,  13,  633. 

"  Brown,  Gram,  of  Gram.,  XV. 

«» Wallls  (W.  B.  Fowle),  C.  S.  J„  12,  20. 

»  Evans,  op.  cit..  5,  150. 

*>  Ibid.,  3,  76  footnote. 

»  Ibid.,  6,  274. 

»*C.  S.  J.,  11  (1849),  257. 

"Ibid.,  3  (1841),  230. 

**  Discussion  in  the  following  section. 
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significance  is  that  most  of  his  rules  have  been  copied  verbatim  by 
Lindley  Murray  and  again  from  him  by  many  compilers  of  lesser 
note.**  Webster  says  that  "Wallis  and  Lowth  are  the  two  ablest 
writers  on  English  Grammar."  *•  Lowth  enjoyed  numerous  American 
reprints.** 

One  other  important  book  was  Ash's  "  Grammatical  Institutes,'' 
first  published  in  London,  1763,  and  enjoying  four  other  editions  there 
before  ITOS.**  Its  subtitle  was  "An  Easy  Introduction  to  Dr. 
Lowth's  English  Grammar  "  and  was  based  on  Lowth's  seventh  Lon- 
don edition.**  Ash  was  reprinted  and  sold  in  New  York  in  1774  by 
High  Gain." 

In  addition  to  the  books  named,  there  were  numerous  other  English 
publications  which  contained  grammars,  not  strictly  textbooks,  cir- 
culating in  America  before  1784.  In  this  list  are  McTumcr's  "  Spell- 
ing Book  and  English  Grammar,"  Fenning's  Dictionary,  Buchanan's 
Dictionary,  Johnson's  Dictionary,  all  of  which  contained  brief  gram- 
mars. In  the  advertisements  of  colonial  booksellers  we  see  indications 
that  other  grammars  of  which  we  have  found  no  definite  trace  made 
their  way  from  England.  Numerous  advertisements  announce 
^  Spelling  Books  by  the  dozen,"  "  English  Grammars,"  etc."  This 
is  indicative  of  the  conclusion  that  must  be  reached :  Before  gram- 
mars were  widely  printed  in  America  the  circulation  of  popular  books 
imported  was  quite  common.  Reprints  began  to  appear  frequently 
after  1747. 

Finally,  more  interesting,  if  not  so  significant,  is  the  fact  that 
several  other  Americans  besides  Hugh  Jones  antedated  Noah  Webster 
in  publishing  English  grammars.  In  1765  Samuel  Johnson,  the  first 
president  of  King's  College,  published  in  New  York  "  The  First  Easy 
Rudiments  of  Grammar,  applied  to  the  English  Tongue.  By  one\ 
who  is  extremely  desirous  to  promote  good  literature  in  America,  and  ^ 
especially  a  right  English  education.  For  the  use  of  Schools."'* 
This  volume  of  36  pages  appears  to  have  been  the  first  grammar  pre- 
pared by  an  American  and  published  in  America.    It  was  printed  by 

»  WeUi.  C.  8,  J..  8,  230.  *  Ibid. 

«•  First  reprint,  1775,  Philadelphia,  Evans,  op.  clt,  5,  160. 

*  Brown,  Oram,  of  Gram.,  XII. 

*  Erans,  op.  clt.,  5,  5. 
•Ibid. 

*  Pa.  O.,  Jan.  6,  1742 ;  8.  C.  G.,  Oct.  8,  1748 ;  B.  N.  L.,  Sept.  5,  1750.  etc. 
••  Erana.  op.  clt.,  4,  18. 

Johnson  wrote  Ills  English  grammar  for  use  In  the  preliminary  education  of  his  two 
grandsons.  He  prepared  also  a  Hebrew  grammar  to  go  side  by  side  with  his  English 
grammar,  the  atmcture  of  the  two  languages  bearing  in  his  view  a  close  resemblance.  He 
said :  **  I  am  still  pursuing  the  same  design  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures .  .  .  and  I  think  of  no  better  project  than  to  get  the  grammar  of  it  studied  with  a 
grammar  of  onr  own  excellent  language  as  the  best  introduction  to  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education.  .  .  .    Beardsley,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  306-7. 

Beardsley  afBrma  that  Johnson's  book  was  printed  by  W.  Faden,  London,  In  1767,  and 
foor  years  afterwards  a  second  edition  was  published  by  the  same  printer.  Ibld.^  307, 
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J.  Holt,  near  Exchange,  in  Broad  Street,  New  York.*"  Johnson  was 
followed,  in  1773,  by  Thomas  Byerley,  also  a  schoolmaster  of  New 
York,  who  published  "A  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar."  ••  Byerley  has  an  elaborate  description  of  the  methods 
used  in  his  school,  a  discussion  of  which  appears  in  a  later  chapter/^ 

In  1779  Abel  Curtis,  of  Dartmouth  College,  published  "A  Compend 
of  English  Grammar:  Being  an  Attempt  to  point  out  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  the  English  Language."  *•    . 

We  have,  then,  the  undoubted  cases  of  Jones,  1724 ;  Johnson,  1765 ; 
Byerley,  1773 ;  and  Curtis,  1779,  to  cite  as  American  writers  publishing 
grammars  before  Noah  Webster  in  1784.  We  conclude  that  Hugh 
Jones  was  the  first  American  author  to  write  a  textbook  in  English 
grammar;  that  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  first  to  write  a  grammar 
published  in  America ;  that  the  books  of  these  two  men,  together  with 
those  of  Byerley  and  Curtis,  precede  Webster's  book  in  point  of  time. 
The  latter  was,  then,  the  author  of  at  least  the  fifth,  not  the  first,  Eng- 
lish grammar  by  an  American.  To  be  sure,  the  writer  has  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  earlier  books  were  widely  used  in  the  schools  or 
were  influential  in  directing  the  new  tendency  in  America  to  stress 
grammatical  instruction.  In  one  sense  Webster  retains  the  place 
usually  assigned  hinras  the  first  American  grammarian.  He  yields  to 
the  others  only  in  the  matter  of  chronological  priority. 

3.  EARLY  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  AMERICAN 

COLLEGES. 

When  King's  College -was  founded.  President  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
Yale  graduate,  made  this  significant  announcement :  "  It  is  the  fur- 
ther Design  of  this  college,  to  instruct  and  perfect  the  Youth  in  the 
Learned  Languages,  and  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  exactly,  of  writing 
correctly,  and  Breaking  eloquently."  '•  This  was  stated  in  the  first 
public  prospectus  of  the  college  work.*^  To  Johnson*^  has  been 
assigned  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  author  of  a  textbook  in 
English  grammar  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  book 
was  entitled  "An  English  Grammar.  The  First  Easy  Rudiments  of 
Grammar  applied  to  the  English  Tongue.  By  one  who  is  extremely 
desirous  to  promote  good  literature  in  America,  and  especially  a  Right 
English  Education.  For  the  use  of  Schools."  **  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1765,  more  than  a  decade  after  he  became  president  of  King's 


» Ibid. 

«•  EvaDB.  op.  cit.,  4,  853. 

>»  See  Chap.  V,  p.  129. 

**  Printed  by  Spooner,  Dresden  (Dartmouth  College),  Evans,  6,  10. 

»  Pine,  Columbia  Col.  Charters  and  Acts,  70. 

<*N.  T.  G.  or  W.  P.  B.,  July  3,  1754. 

^  See  Chap.  II,  p.  36. 

^  Evans,  Am.  Blbl.,  4,  18, 
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College.  Obviously  the  book  was  not  of  college  grade.  His  early 
authorship  is  cited  here  to  indicate  the  genesis  of  the  Columbia  plan 
of  education  promulgated  by  his  son,  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
president  of  Columbia  in  1785, 

In  this  plan  emphasis  was  laid  upon  English  that  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  ideal  set  forth  at  the  founding  by  the  father  and 
with  the  earlier  interests  of  the  son.  The  plan  has  several  features 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  make  it  an  innovation  in  college  curricula.  We 
concern  ourselves  here  only  with  the  striking  ^nphasis  on  instruction 
in  the  vernacular.** 

A  few  years  later,  1792,  a  pamphlet "  Present  State  of  Learning  in 
Columbia  College  "  shows  that  the  English  part  of  the  1786  program 
was  thoroughly  carried  out.**  In  fine^  the  Sling's  College  and 
Columbia  curricula  show  a  steady  growth  in  popularity  of  instruction 
in  the  mother  tongue.  This  is  in  startling  contrast* to  the  "  starving,'' 
as  Franklin  called  it,  of  English  in  the  academy  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  had  its  beginnings.** 

The  experience  of  both  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  shows  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Columbia,  the  first  impetus  in  colleges  toward  instruc- 
tion in  the  mother  tongue  came  through  the  desire  for  better  elocution 
and  oratory.  In  Harvard,  disputations,  heretofore  carried  on  in 
Latin,  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  to  be  given 
in  the  vernacular.    President  Quincy,  after  saying  that  for  nearly  a 

•  The  Plan  of  Edacation.  1785  : 

Frfhman  CIom,  EngUsh  Orammar,  together  with  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking  Eng- 
lish with  propriety  and  elegance.  Once  a  week  .  .  .  translation  out  of  Latin  Into  English ; 
.  .  .  this  to  be  considered  as  English  rather  than  a  Latin  exercise. 

Sophomore  Clatt.  Once  a  week  deliver  to  the  President  an  English  composition  up9n  a 
subject  to  be  assigned. 

Junior  CUu9.  Once  a  week,  to  the  President,  an  English  or  Latin  composition,  upon  a 
subject  to  be  assigned,  which  compositions  are  expected  to  be  longer  and  more  correct  as 
the  students  advance. 

Senior  Clate.  To  deliver  once  a  week,  an  English  or  Latin  Composition  to  the  President 
upon  a  subject  of  their  ewn  choosing. 

The  written  exercises  of  each  class  are  to  be  subscribed  with  the  author's  name,  and 
after  having  undergone  the  President's  criticism  are  to  be  filed  and  produced  at  the 
monthly  visitations  for  the  inspection  of  the  Regents  and  Professors.  So  many  of  each 
of  the  three  senior  claspea  as  wlU  bring  it  to  each  student's  turn  in  a  month  are  once  a 
week  to  repeat  In  the  Hall  .  .  .  some  proper  piece  of  English  or  Latin,  which  the  President 
t»  to  direct,  and  which,  at  the  monthly  visitation,  may  be  such  of  their  weekly  exercises  as 
the  President  may  think  have  most  merit. 

Plan  cited  in  full.  Snow,  Col.  Cur.  in  U.  S.,  93-6. 

•*  '*  The  President,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  LLD.,  Is  Lecturing  In  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  Instructs  the  students  in  the  Grammar  and  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Eng« 
lish  Language,  on  the  plan  of -Webster's  and  Lowth's  Grammars,  and  Sheridan's  Rhetorical 
Grammar.  In  Rhetoric,  on  the  plan  of  Holme's  and  Stirling's  Rhetoric  ...  a  complete 
course  of  instruction  in  .  .  .  the  English  Language  In  particular ;  in  the  art  of  writing  and 
•peaking  it  with  propriety,  elegance  and  force." 

*'  Each  student  is  obliged,  every  Saturday,  to  deliver  him  (President  Johnson)  a  com- 
position, in  which  he  corrects  the  errors  either  in  orthography,  grammar,  style  or  senti- 
ment, and  makes  the  necessary  observations  on  them  when  he  returns  the  composition  to 
the  wHters."     Ibid.,  98-102. 

«  Bfliyth,  Life  and  Writings,  B.  lYanklln,  X,  16.    8m  Chap.  Ill,  p.  48. 
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century  (1650-1750)  the  Harvard  curriculum  had  resisted  innova- 
tions, points  out  that  in  1754  the  overseers  raised  a  committee  "  to 
project  some  new  method  to  promote  oratory."  The  result  was  a  qrs- 
tem  of  disputations  in  English,  apparently  a  radical  innovation.** 
But  it  was  not  until  1766  that  a  committee  of  the  board  proposes  there 
should  be  a  "distinct  Tutor  in  elocution,  composition  in  English, 
Rhetoric,  and  other  parts  of  Belles  Lettres."  *^ 

About  the  time  that  this  new  turn  toward  vernacular  instruction 
was  coihing  in  Harvard  (1754r-1766)  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  being  started  in  the  Academy  and  Charity  School  of  Philadelphia 
(1750-1756).  Chapter  III  of  this  study  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  character  of  this  school  and  its  influence  in  spreading  vernacular 
education  in  secondary  schools.  The  point  to  be  anticipated  here  f  rcnn 
that  discussion  is  that  good  speaking  and  good  writing  in  English 
were  the  primary  "motives  lying  back  of  the  English  program,  with 
grammar  as  the  central  study.*' 

That  Princeton  was  the  first  college  to  require  grammar  as  an 
entrance  requirement,  in  1819,  is  the  statement  of  Broome.**  Murray, 
in  a  study  of  the  first-mentioned  texts  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton),  based  upon  catalogues  of  the  institution,  finds  Lowth's 
Grammar  first  in  1793,  and  adds  that  not  until  1840  does  grammar 
appear  in  the  catalogues  as  an  admission  requirement.*^  The  state- 
ments of  Broome  and  Murray  do  not  tally  by  21  years ;  the  difference  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  assigning  definite 
dates  for  the  first  appearance  of  any  subject  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  statutory  provisions  indicate  the  earliest  date.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  Broome  and  Murray  are  incorrect  in  assigning  to  Princeton 
the  first  admission  requirements  in  grammar.*^ 

If  it  were  true  that  Princeton  was  the  first,  that  fact  would  be  con- 
sistent with  others  which  can  be  positively  stated.  That  the  year 
assigned  for  grammar  should  be  so  late  is,  however,  a  matter  of  some 
wonder.  From  the  year  1763  forward  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was 
intimately  associated  with  a  preparatory  school  called  by  President 
Finley  "  an  Appendage  "  of  the  college.  Announcement  of  the  acad- 
emy appeared  in  1763."*   In  1764  the  school  was  opened. 

««Qaliicy,  Hist.  Har.  Univ.,  1840,  II.  124-6. 

« Ibid.,  498,  Resolutions  in  full. 

^See  Cbap.  Ill,  p.  48. 

«•  Broome  gives  the  dates  at  which  various  new  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  definitely  placed  in  the  college  entrance  requirements  as  follows :  Up 
to  1800  the  requirements  were  Latin,  Greek,  and  arithmetic.  Geography  was  added  In 
1807 ;  English  grammar,  1819 ;  algebra,  1820 ;  geometry  1844 ;  ancient  history,  i847. 
Broome  affirms  that  all  of  these  were  first  required  by  Harvard,  except  English  grammar, 
in  which  Princeton  took  the  lead,  and  adds  that  the  ambiguous  term  **  grammar  "  appears 
In  the  Williams  College  catalogue  for  1795.  A  Hist  and  Crit.  discussion  of  Col.  Adm. 
Req.,  Columbia  Univ.  Cont,  XI,  80-62. 

**  Murray,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  N.  J.,  67,  Murray's  statement  is  "  South  English  Grammar.** 

■*  See  discussion  (p.  40)  of  the  requirements  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

■>  Pa.  J.,  Kov.  10,  1768 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XZIY,  266. 
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The  Pablick  Is  hereby  notified,  that  as  soon  as  a  competent  Number  of 
Scholars,  offer  themselves,  an  English  School  will  be  opened,  under  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  New-Jersey  (College,  as  an  Appendage  to  the  same : 
in  which  is  proposed  to  be  taught  the  English  Language  grammatically,  and 
that  the  Boys,  when  found  capable,  be  exercised  in  Compositions,  as  well  as  in 
pronouncing  Orations  publickly.** 

In  1769  another  extr^nely  suggestive  advertisement  of  Princeton 
appears.  President  Witherspoon  not  only  advertises  that  the  college 
course  gives  '^  Remarks  in  the  Grammar  and  spelling  of  the  English 
Tongue  '^  **  but  he  also  adds,  speaking  of  candidates  for  admission, 
^  Scholars  should  also  be  well  acquainted  with  .  .  .  spelling  in  Eng- 
lish I/anguage  and  writing  it  without  grammatical  errors."  '*  While, 
of  course,  this  is  not  a  definite  entrance  requirement,  with  examina- 
tion, it  is  an  indication  that  the  president  of  Princeton  as  early  as  1769 
was  pointing  the  way  to  such  a  requirement.  Parenthetically  it  may 
be  remarked  that  Witherspoon  states  almost  exactly  the  proper  test 
of  grammatical  accuracy,  the  test  to  which  colleges  did  not  officially 
arrive  until  one  hundred  years  later,  when,  in  1873,  Harvard's  new 
admission  requirements  were  formulated.  For  all  the  intervening 
time  the  entrance  test  consisted  of  examinations  in  formal  English 
grammar,  which,  for  a  large  part  of  that  century,  meant  the  slavish 
repetition  of  pages  and  pages  of  rules.**  The  point  of  present  inter- 
est, however,  is  that  in  this  statement  of  President  Witherspoon,  in 
1769,  we  see  in  embryo,  at  least,  the  college-entrance  requirement  of 
1819 ;  indeed,  that  of  the  present-day  requirements.  Princeton,  like 
Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  had  been  in  touch  with  English  as  a 
language  study  for  nearly  25  years  before  the  Revolution. 

The  diary  of  Solomon  Droune,  of  the  class  of  1773  in  Rhode  Island 
College  (Brown),  testifies  that  he  began  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar in  I77r:  "  Commenced  Hammond's  Algebra  and  British  Gram- 
mar in  December,"*^  his  sophomore  year.  The  inference  is  strong 
that  his  class  was  studying  "  The  British  Grammar,"  but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  have  discovered  no  corroborating  testimony.  The  college 
laws  of  1783  show  that  in  the  sophomore  year  were  studied  Lowth's 
Vernacular  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Ward's  Oratory,  and  Sheridan's  Lec- 
tures on  Elocution,**  and  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  president  the 
following  year  advises  a  Mr.  Wood,  if  he  desires  to  enter  the  sopho- 
more class,  **  to  study  with  great  attention  Lowth's  English  Grammar, 

"  Ibid.,  May  81, 1764 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XXIV.  870. 

A  grammar  ichool  *'  aa  a  nnraerj  for  the  college  '*  had  been  estaoilshed  under  Presi- 
dent Burr,  but  not  nntfl  1764  was  "  It  judged  proper  that  an  English  school  should  be  also 
establtshcd  for  the  sole  Intention  of  teaching  young  lads  to  write  well,  to  cipher,  and  to 
pronounce  and  read  the  English  tongue  with  accuracy  and  precision."  Order  of  trustees, 
qnoted,  McLean,  op.  dt,  629. 

••  Pa.  J.,  Mar.  2,  1769. 

■  N.  T.  J.  or  W.  M.,  May  1.  1769. 

••  Sea  Chap.  V. 

**  Quoted  by  Bronson,  Hist.  Brown  Univ.,  102. 

"Laws  tn  foil,  n>ld.   80a-18. 
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&  Sterling's,  or  Turner's  Rhetoric  as  preparatory  to  Ward's  Oratory 
&  accustom  himself  to  compose  in  English."  *® 

In  the  charter  of  Queen's  College  (which  became  Rutgers  in  1823), 
first  drafted  by  Dutch  Reformed  ministers  in  1766  and  finally  granted 
in  1770,  we  find  positive  indications  of  the  trend  of  the  time  toward 
grammatical  instruction  in  English.  It  is  especially  significant  as 
coming  from  a  body  of  men  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  favor 
a  language  other  than  English.    The  charter  provides — 

There  shaU  always  be,  residing  at  or  near  the  coUege,  at  least  one  professor, 
or  teacher  well  versed  in  the  English  language,  elected  .  .  .  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times  hereafter  grammaticallr  to  instruct  the  students  of  the  said 
college  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  .  .  .  provided  also  that  aU 
records  shall  be  In  the  English  language  and  no  other :  ** 

The  grammar  school  of  Queen's,  in  the  first  announcement  in  1771, 
advertised  that "  Mr.  Frederick  Frelinghousen  .  .  .  teaches  the  Eng- 
lish Language  grammatically."  "^ 

In  all  the  preceding  discussion  there  is  one  State  which  has  not 
been  mentioned — ^North  Carolina.  In  1794  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  opened  with  a  program  of  English  studies  very  far  in 
advance  of  any  college  in  the  country  before  1800.**  In  1794  the 
charges  for  tuition  were  as  follows: 

For  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  $8.00  per  annum.  For  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  and  Belles  Lettres,  $12.50 
per  annum.  ... 

Here  is  an  institution  starting  up  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  largely 
unlettered  frontier  district.  As  the  historian  says,  half  of  those  who 
presented  themselves  were  unprepared  for  college  classes.*'  There- 
fore aftef"  the  first  year  the  institution  was  divided  into  the  prepara- 
tory school  and  the  university  proper.  .  • 

In  1795,  according  to  the  statutes,  the  course  of  study  in  the  prepara- 
tory school  was  as  follows : 

(a)  The  English  Language,  to  be  taught  grammatically  on  the  basis  of 
Webster's  and  South's  Grammar.**  (6)  W^riting  in  a  neat  and  correct  manner, 
(c)  Arithmetic,  with  the  four  first  rules,  with  the  Rule  of  Three,  (d)  Reading 
and  Pronouncing  select  passages  from  the  Purest  English  authors.  («)  Copying 
in  a  fair  and  correct  manner  select  pages  from  the  purest  English  authors.  (/) 
The  B^nglish  Language  shall  be  regularly  continued,  it  being  considered  the 
primary  object,  and  the  other  languages  but  auxiUaries.  Any  language  except 
English  may  be  omitted  at  the  request  of  the  Parents. 

Under  the  professorships  in  the  university,  English  was  continued. 

"Rhetoric  on  the  plan  of  Sheridan,  .  .  .  The  English  Language, 

Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse.    Scott's  Collections.'' 

»Ibld.,  103. 

••Clewi,  op.  dt,  848. 

«  N.  Y.  J.  OP  G.  A..  Oct.  24,  1771. 

•  Battle,  History  of  the  Univ.  of  N.  C,  Vol.  I,  50  et  seq. 

"Ibid.,  66.  ** Means  Lowth's  Grammar. 
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Here  is  a  college  which  in  1795  dares  to  procliftim  that  English  is 
**  the  primary  object,"  that "  other  languages  are  auxiliaries,"  and  that 
"  any  language,  except  English,  may  be  omitted."  The  college  did 
not  grant  the  A.  B.  degree,  however,  except  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
the  historian  tells  us  that  afterwards  the  university  "  degenerated  into 
the  purely  dassicaj  type."  But  the  important  point  is  yet  to  be  noted. 
In  1795,  when  the  English  program  for  the  academy  was  inaugurated, 
a  statute  of  admission  to  the  college  seemed  to  prescribe  English ;  it  is 
thus  cited  by  Battle : 

The  Students  who  passed  approved  examinations  on  the  studies  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  were  admitted  upon  the  general  establishment  of  the  University. 
There  was  also  an  entrance  examination  in  Latin,  but  the  candidates  were  not 
required  to  translate  English  into  Latin.* 

* 

English  grammar,  on  the  basis  of  Lowth  and  Webster,  was  the  first 
.  study  of  the  preparatory  school.  A  university  statute  prescribing 
entrance  examinations  in  the  preparatory  subject^  was  passed  in  1795« 
This  appears  to  be  a  clear  caise  of  an  entrance  e:(amination  in  English 
grammar  24  years  before  1819,  the  date  which  Broome  assigns  to 
Princeton.  An  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  shows  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  generalize  on  data  derived  only  from  a  few  well-known 
institutions 

One  further  point  as  to  the  relations  of  colleges  to  English  gram- 
mar needs  is  noted.  We  have  seen  that  Hugh  Jones,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  William  and  Mary,  published  the  first  grammar  on 
record,  written  in  America  but  printed  in  London  in  1724.  That 
book  was  called  "A  Short  English  Grammar,  An  Accidence  to  the 
English  Tongue.''  The  description  of  the  contents  of  the  book** 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  deficient  in  syntax  and  was  devoted 
largely  to  preparation  for  oral  work.  This,  too,  would  certainly  be 
in  keeping  with  the  early  date  at  which  it  was  published.  The  entire 
discussion  of  this  chapter  and  of  the  following  chapter  indicates  that 
grammar,  as  well  as  written  composition  and  literature,  grew  up  with 
and  possibly  out  of  declamation,  oratory,  disputations,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  oral  composition.  Hugh  Jones's  "  English  Gram- 
mar "  is  in  strict%accord  with  this  hypothesis. 

Students  of  the  history  of  education  know  that  the  colleges  of 
America  have  usually  been  compelled  to  emphasize  curricula  of  a  more 
elementary  grade  in  their  early  years.  It  was  not  true  of  Harvard, 
perhaps,  because  the  founders  of  Harvard  were  the  men  who  dictated 
the  laws  of  1642  and  1647  requiring  a  fitting  school  in  every  town  of 
100  families.  Moreover,  these  schools  existed  before  the  law  of  1647, 
We  have  just  seen  Princeton  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 

•  BatUe.  Historj  of  the  Uniy.  of  N.  C,  VoL  I,  06. 
«*  licrlweUicr,  Col.  Cur.,  161-8. 
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school  of  lower  grade  than  the  college  itself  and  that  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  felt  compelled  to  do  so.  In  the  following 
chapter  we  shall  see  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  grow  from  an 
academy  and  maintain  that  academy  as  a  fitting  school  until  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  Western  colleges  growing  up  amid  fron- 
tier conditions  in  the  past  75  years  also  labored  under  this  necessity. 

The  fact  that  between  1776  and  1825  the  older  colleges  of  the  East 
felt  called  upon  to  give  instruction  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
years  in  English  grammar  '^  carries  with  it  several  inferences:  First, 
that  there  was  a  growing  interest  in  the  mother  tongue,  which  com- 
pelled colleges  established  under  the  exclusive  classical  regime  to 
enlarge  their  curricula,  and,  further,  induced  colleges  founded  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  incorporate  English  as  a 
language  from  the  very  beginning;  second,  that,  as  college  students 
were  entering  without  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  grammatical 
English,  that  subject  was  not  adequately  taught  in  the  lower  schools. 
In  short,  the  attitude  of  colleges  toward  grammar  before  1800  shows 
that  there  was  need  for  the  new  subject ;  that  the  call  for  it  was  posi- 
tive; that  this  must  have  been  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be 
introduced  into  the  older  institutions ;  and  that  the  lower  schools  were 
not  meeting  the  need. 

•'Princeton  used  Lowth  in  1793.  Snow.  op.  clt.,  109.  Yale  need  Lowth,  1774-1784. 
Webster,  1792,  and  Murray  in  succession  before  1800.  *  Ibid..  79,  91.  128.  The  College  of 
Rhode  Island  used  the  same  texts  in  the  same  order.    Ibid.,  109.  Ill,  118. 


Chapter  HI. 

INFLUENCES  ADDING  GRAMMAR  TO  THE  CURRICULUM. 


So  customary  is  it  to  look  to  Massachusetts,  and  New  England  gen- 
erally, tor  pioneer  movements  in  American  colonial  education  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  other  colonies  taking  lead  in  giving  to  the  ver- 
nacular a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  We  have  seen  that  the 
first  American  writer  of  a  textbook  in  grammar  was  the  Virginian, 
Hugh  Jones,  who  published  his  book  in  London  in  1724 ;  that  Noah 
Webster  was  also  antedated  by  Johnson,  1765,  and  by  Byerley,  1773, 
both  of  New  York,  and  by  Curtis,  1778,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  first 
school  of  authentic  record  we  have  found  teaching  the  mother  tongue 
"grammatically''  was  in  Wassamacaw,  S.  C,  taught  by  William 
Waterland.  Moreover,  the  middle  colonies,  headed  by  Pennsylvania, 
were  apparently  two  decades  in  advance  of  New  England  in  having  a 
respectable  number  of  private  schools  placing  grammar  on  a  sec- 
ondary-school footing.  To  New  York  (King's  College  and  Colum- 
bia) belongs  credit  for  the  first  thorough  devotion  to  the  mother 
tongue  before  1800,  and  to  North  Carolina  for  the  first  entrance 
examination  in  the  subject. 

New  England,  finally,  can  not  claim  the  first  secondary  school  using 
English  curricula  to  exert  the  widest  influence  in  advancing  vernacu- 
lar instruction  throughout  the  colonies.  To  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  and  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  belong  this  honor, 
the  greatest  of  all.  The  present  chapter  gives  an  account  of  this  insti- 
tution, with  special  reference  to  what  it  taught,  the  influence  it 
exerted,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  it. 

1.  FRANKLIN'S  ENGLISH  SCHOOL,  1750. 

The  story  of  this  institution  begins  with  the  year  1739.*  The  evan- 
gelist, George  Whitefield,  preached  in  Philadelphia  to  enormous 
crowds  but  was  excluded  from  most  of  the  churches  of  the  city.** 
Opposition  of  religious  sects  met  him  on  every  side.  The  hostility 
naturally  drew  to  his  support  inhabitants  who  were  free  from  nar- 
rower religious  prejudice,  among  them  Benjamin  Franklin.  White- 
field's  avowed  mission — the  founding  of  an  orphatiage — ^tinctured  his 

*  He  did  prcAdi  In  Cbrlft  Charcfa,  bat  was  oppoMd  by  other  chorchee.    Wood,  Hist,  of 
U.  of  P.  <1884)^  In  Mem.  Hist.  So.  of  Pa.,  Ill,  178. 
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fervid  discussions  and  turned  the  attention  of  his  listeners  to  the  unsat- 
isfactory status  of  education  for  the  unfortunates  of  the  city.**  In 
1743,  amid  the  fervor  of  Whitefield's  agitation,  Franklin  drew  up  a 
"  scheme  "  for  a  new  school  iu  Philadelphia.^^  The  scheme  was  not 
further  promulgated  for  six  years,  danger  of  war  with  France  and 
Spain  and  other  troubles  having  intervened.^*  But  in  1749  Franklin's 
scheme  became  the  "  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in 
Philadelphia."  Interest  here  centers  in  the  English  curriculum  pro- 
posed by  the  author  and  inaugurated  by  the  trustees.  Extracts  from 
the  proposals,  together  with  the  constitutions  and  the  program  of  the 
English  school,  furnish  evidence  as  to  what  really  was  the  curriculum 
which  dared  to  lift  its  head  among  the  Latin-granmiar  schools  of  tiie 
period. 

PROPOSALS." 

The  proposals  state  that  the  rector  should  be — 

a  man  of  good  Understanding,  good  Morals,  diligent  and  patient,  leam*d  in  the 
Languages  and  Sciences,  and  a  correct  pure  Spealjer  and  Writer  of  the  English  " 
Tongue.  ... 

All  should  be  taught  to  write  a  fciir  Hand,  and  swift,  as  that  is  useful  to 
AU.  ...  '      t  • 

The  English  Language  might  be  taught  by  Grammar;  in  which  some  of  our 
best  Writers,  as  Tillotson,  Addison,  Pope,  Algernon  Sidney,  Cato*s  Letters,  dc, 
should  be  Classlcks:  the  Stiles  principally  to  be  cultivated,  being  the  clear  and 
concise.  Reading  should  also  be  taught,  and  pronouncing,  properly,  distinctly, 
emphatically ;  not  with  an  even  Tone,  which  under-does,  nor  a  theatrical,  which 
over-does  Niature." 

To  form  their  Stile  they  should  oe  put  to  writing  Letters  to  each  other,  making 
Abstracts  of  what  they  read;  or  writing  the  same  Things  in  their  own  Words : 
telling  or  writing  Stories  lately  read,  In  their  own  Expressions.  All  to  be  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  Tutor,  who  should  give  his  Heasons,  and  explain  the  Force 
and  Import  of  Words,  &e, 

•In  April,  1740,  Franklin  attended  a  meeting  In  wblch  WMtefleld  preached  of  the 
orphanage  he  intended  to  found.  Franklin  advised  the  founding  of  the  institution  In  Phila- 
delphia, urging  that  materials  apd  workmen  would  be  lacking  in  the  wilds  of  Georgia. 
This  was  the  occasion  on  which,  Franklin  tells  us.  after  taking  out  various  smaller  sums, 
"  I  finally  empty*d  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  bowl,  gold  and  all.*'  (Autobiog- 
raphy. Griffin  ed..  173.) 

To  the  preaching  of  Whitefleld  may  be  ascribed  part  of  the  emphasis  in  earlier  Penn- 
sylvania legislation  upon  charity  schools.  This,  together  with  the  wide  divergence  of 
religious  beliefs,  caused  Pennsylvania  to  be  one  of  the  last  States  to  establish  a  free  system 
of  schools,  in  1833. 

^  1743  was  the  year  that  Charles  Fostesque  advertised  his  private  school  in  Philadelphia, 
teaching  '*  Bugllsh  In  a  grammatical  mknner/'    Pa.  G.,  Dec.  1,  1743. 

n  Autobiography,  op.  cit,  178-80. 

^  Proposals  given  in  Smyth,  Life  and  Writ,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  II,  886  et  seq. 

"All  words  Italicized  are  so  written  in  the  proposals  as  printed  in  Smyth. 

n  This  savors  so  strongly  of  Hamlet's  speech  to  the  players  that  we  are  surprised  not  to 
find  Shapespeare  in  the  list  of  "  Classlcks.** 
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To  form  th^r  Pronunciation,  they  may  be  put  on  Declamations,  repeating 
Speeches,  delivering  Orations  &c. ;  the  Tutor  assisting  at  the  Rehearsals,  teach- 
ing, advising,  correcting  their  Accent,  &c/' 

THE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

These  were  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  two,  consisting  of  Tench 
Francis,  attorney  general,  and  Franklin.  The  constitutions  stipulate 
for  instruction  "  in  the  dead  and  living  Languages,  particularly 
their  Mother  Tongue,  and  all  useful  Branches  of  liberal  Arts  and 
Science"**  and  provide: 

An  ACADEMY  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Cfreek  Languages,  the  English 
Tonffue  grammatically,  and  as  a  Language,  the  most  useful  living  foreign  Lan- 
guages, French,  Oerman  and  Spanish:  As  matters  of  Erudition  naturally  flowing 
from  the  Languages  .  .  .    (The  subjects  named  In  the  Proposals.) 

The  English  Master  shall  be  obliged,  without  the  Assistance  of  any  Tutor,  to 
teach  Forty  Scholars  the  English  Tongue  grammatically,  and  as  a  Language.*^ 

Concerning  this  plan,  remarkable  for  its  emphasis  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, Franklin  states  that  his  desires  ^  went  no  further  than  to  procure 
a  good  English  education."  ^*  But  his  friends  insisted  upon  a  classi- 
cal school.  In  both  the  documents  just  cited  the  sections  dealing  with 
the  classics  are  distinctly  subordinated  and  have  the  appearance  of  an 
afterthought,  inserted  after  the  original  draft  to  appease  Franklin's 
coworkers.  For  himself,  the  founder  was  resolved  "  to  nourish  the 
English  school  by  every  means  in  my  power.''  ^* 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOU 

The  Academy  and  Charity  School,  with  Franklin  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  trustees,  was  established  in  1750,'^  with  the  following  . 
vernacular  program  in  the  English  school ; 

ilrst  Class: 

English  Grammar,  rules. 

Orthography. 

Short  Pieces,  such  a8<^raxall's  Fablea 

^To  thlf  Temacalar  inBtniction  are  added  geography,  chronology,  ancient  customs, 
morality,  history,  natural  history,  history  of  commerce,  mathematics.  Also,  "All  Intended 
for  Dlrinlty  should  be  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek;  for  Physick.  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
French:  for  Law,  the  Latin  and  French;  Merchants,  the  French,  German  and  Suanieh;  and 
tboQgh  all  should  not  be  compelled  to  learn  Latins  Greek  or  the  modern  foreign  Languages ; 
yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  Desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused ;  their  EngXieh, 
Arlthmetick,  and  other  studies  ab^lutely  necessary  being  at  the  same  time  not  neglected.** 
Smyth,  op.  cit.,  894. 

«•  Montgomery,  Hist  of  U.  of  P.,  46. 

"  Ibid.,  47,  48. 

«  Sparks,  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  II,  133. 

wibld..  184. 

■•  Franklin,  writing  from  memory,  in  1789,  gives  the  date  as  1749,  but  the  date  of  con- 
Tcyance  of  "  The  New  BuUding  "  was  Feb.  1,  1750.  Advertisement  of  the  Academy  in  Pa, 
O.,  Dec  11,  1750, 
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Second  Class: 

Expressive  Reading. 

Grammar,  parts  of  ^)eech  and  sentence  structure. 

The  Spectator. 
Third  Class: 

Speaking. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Grammatical  errors  corrected. 
Fourth  Class: 

Composition,  Letter  writing,  little  stories,  accounts  of  reading. 

Ijetters,  Temple  and  Pope. 

Speaking  and  Oral  Reading. 
Fifth  Class: 

Composition,  Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Oral  Reading  and  Speaking. 
Sixth  Class: 

English  Authors,  TiUotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Spectator 
and  Guardian. 

Some  classes  always  to  be  with  the  writing  master  and  with  the  Arithme- 
tick  master,  while  the  rest  are  in  the  English  school.*^ 

THE  CAREER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROGRAM. 

^  Study  of  the  proposab,  the  constitutions,  and  the  program  indicates 
a  secondary  school,  with  the  vernacular  as  its  central  study,  as  preten- 
tious as  any  of  the  Latin  schools  of  the  period.®^  The  phrases  "  Eng- 
lish Tongue  grammatically "  and  "  as  a  Language,"  many  times 
repeated,  are  eloquent  with  that  purpose.  Franklin  was  no  advocate 
of  the  classics  as  the  backbone  of  public  instruction.  He  affirmed  "  the 
still  prevailing  custom  of  .  .  .  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ...  I  consider  ...  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  chapeau  bras 
of  modem  literature."'*  Indeed,  the  English  program  contains 
almost  every  element  of  the  best  modem  secondary-school  practice  in 
the  vernacular:  Grammar;  composition,  both  oral  and  written;  decla- 
mation ;  and  literature  in  the  form  of  the  classics  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Other  studies  are  grouped  axound  the  English.  It  seems  safe  to 
believe  that  never  before  in  America,  and  not  for  quite  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  was  any  such  complete  English  program  projected.  It  was 
almost  100  years  in  advance  of  its  time.  Like  the  leaders  of  most 
reforms,  Franklin  as  champion  of  the  mother  tongue  in  secondary 
education  seems  to  stand  alone.  The  institution  he  founded  was  soli- 
tary. He  was  as  distinctly  a  pioneer  in  education  as  he  was  in  science. 
At  first  the  English  school  prospered.  In  the  opening  year  the 
English  and  the  Latin  schools  together  numbered  more  than  100 

*^The  English  program  is  compiled  from  Franklin's  Works,  Sparks,  op.  clt.,  H.  125-32. 

"*  It  may  be  safer  to  saj  that  the  English  school  was  Intended  to  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Latin.  In  realitj,  It  nerer  was.  In  the  very  beginning  the  Latin  master  received 
k  salary  of  £200,  the  English  master  £100.  The  former  had  more  assistance  than  the  latter. 
The  time  of  the  English  master  was  often  employed  in  the  Latin  school.  Smyth,  op.  cit., 
X,  12. 

•*  Smyth,  op.  cit,  II,  159. 
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pupils.**  In  1752  there  were  above  90  scholars  in  the  English  school 
alone,  according  to  a  minute  of  the  trustees.*"  The  first  English 
master  was  David  James  Dove,  who  had  taught  grammar  in  Chi- 
chester, England,  for  16  years  and  who  was  in  Franklin's  estimation 
"  a  clean,  pure  Speaker  and  Writer  of  English."  ••  Commenting  on 
the  early  success  of  the  English  program,  Franklin  says : 

He  (Mr.  Dove)  had  a  good  Voice,  read  perfectly  weU,  with  proper  Accent  and 
just  Pronnnciatlon,  and  his  Method  of  communicating  Habits  of  the  same  kind 
to  his  PnpUs  was  thia  When  he  gare  a  Lesson  to  one  of  them,  he  always  first 
read  it  to  him  alond,  with  aU  the  different  Modulations  of  the  Voice  that  the  Sub- 
ject and  the  Sense  required.  These  the  Scholars,  in  studying  and  repeating  the 
Lesson,  naturally  endeavoured  to  imitate;  "^  and  it  was  really  surprizing  to  see 
how  soon  they  caught  his  Manner.  ...  In  a  few  Weeks  after  opening  his 
School;  the  Trustees  were  Invited  to  hear  the  Scholars  read  and  recite.  .  .  .  The 
Performances  w^re  snrprlzlngly  good  .  .  .  and  the  English  School  thereby 
acquired  such  Reputation,  that  the  Number  of  Mr.  Dove's  pupils  soon  mounted 
to  upwards  of  Ninety,  which  Number  did  not  diminish  as  long  as  he  continued 
Master,  viz.,  upwards  of  two  years." 

Unfortunately  the  high-water  mark  of  the  English  school's  pros- 
perity was  reached  only  two  y^rs  after  its  founding.  In  1753  Ebe- 
n^cer  Kinnersley  was  elected  successor  to  Dove,  who  devoted  himself 
to  a  private  school  in  Philadelphia  which  he  had  begun  while  still 
active  in  the  Academy."  Kinnersley,  who  had  collaborated  with 
Franklin  in  experimenting  with  electricity,*^  was  evidently  more  pro- 
ficient in  science  than  in  teaching  English,  for  under  him  the  English 
school  began  a  rapid  decline.  In  the  words  of  Franklin,  ^^  the  Trustees 
provided  another  Master  .  •  .  not  possessing  the  Talents  of  an  Eng- 
lish School  Master  in  the  same  Perfection  with  Mr.  Dove,"  whereupon 
"  the  school  diminished  daily  and  soon  wieis  found  to  have  about  forty 
sdiolars  left**    The  Performances  ...    in  Beading  and  Speaking 

**  Quoted  from  Bermon  on  education  by  ReT.  Rldiard  Peters,  1750,  preached  at  the  open- 
taff  of  the  Academy,  Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  141. 

"***  There  being  abore  ninety  Scholars  in  the  English  School,  and  Mr.  Dove  having 
declared  he  fonnd  it  impossible  duly  to  instruct  so  great  a  number  without  another  assist- 
ant.** .  .  .    Quoted  from  the  minutes,  Dec.  10,  1761,  ibid.,  144. 

••  Letter  to  Samuel  Johnson,  Dec  4,  1761.    Ibid.,  813. 

It  is  significant  that  Franklin  endeavored  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  Samuel 
Johnson  to  become  the  English  master.    Ibid.,  608. 

"*  This  is  to-day  considered  extremely  bad  practice  in  teaching  oral  English.  "  Imitate 
B«,'*  *'  this  Is  the  way  to  speak  the  passage,*'  is  indeed  the  quickest  way  to  secure  results 
and  doubtless  enabled  Dove  to  give  public  exhibitions  within  a  few  weeks  after  beginning 
his  work.    But  direct  imitation  is  bad  pedagogy. 

"  Smyth,  op.  dt.,  X,  14.  IS. 

•  Pa.  G.,  Aug.  29.  1761. 

■*  Kinnersley  is  said  by  Provost  Smith  to  have  been  "  the  chief  inventor  of  the  electrical 
apparatus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  considerable  part  of  those  discoveries  In  electricity 
poblished  by  Mr.  Franklin,  to  whom  he  communicated  them."  Amer.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1758; 
cited.  Wood,  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  Ill,  191.  Kinnersley  published  "  Experiments  in  Elec- 
tricity.** 1764,  in  Philadelphia.  Cat  of  Public  Prior  to  1776.  in  Trans,  of  Am.  Antiq. 
SoeM  II.  670.    Evans,  op.  cit.,  3,  890. 

*■  The  trustees*  minutes.  Mar.  6,  1757,  give  the  number  of  students :  Philosophy  school, 
12 ;  Latin,  60 ;  Mathematical,  22 :  English,  81.    Montgomery,  op.  cit,  282-4. 
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•  •  •  discontinued  and  the  English  School  has  never  since  recovered 
its  original  Reputation."  •* 

The  retrogression  of  the  English  school  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Latin  school  receives  Franklin's  bitter  condemnation.  He  himself 
was  absent  from  Philadelphia  much  of  the  time  for  nearly  30  years, 
and,  as  he  says, "  in  the  course  of  14  years  several  of  the  original  Trus- 
tees, who  had  been  disposed  to  favour  the  English  School,  deceased, 
and  others  not  so  favorable  were  chosen  to  supply  their  places."  •* 
The  whole  story  of  the  process  by  which,  to  use  his  words,  English 
"  was  starved  out  of  the  Scheme  of  Education  "  is  set  forth  by  him  in 
"  Observations  Relative  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Original  Founders  of 
the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,"  published  near  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
the  year  ITSO.*** 

Almost  pathetically  he  bemoans  the  failure  of  the  English  school : 

I  am  tbe  only  one  of  the  original  Trustees  now  living,  and  I  am  just  stepping 
into  the  grave  myself.  ...  I  seem  here  to  be  surrounded  by  the  Ghosts  of  my 
dear  departed  Friends,  beckoning  and  urging  me  to  use  the  only  Tongue  now 
left  us,  in  demanding  That  Justice  to  our  (Grandchildren  that  our  Children  has 
[Franklin's  defective  grammar]  been  denied.** 

He  cites  numerous  instances  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  "  Latin- 
ists  "  to  kill  the  English  curriculum,  running  it  down  until  in  1768 
"  Mr.  Kinnersley's  time  was  entirely  taken  up  in  teaching  little  boys 
the  elements  of  the  English  Language  (that  is,  it  was  dwindled  into 
a  School  similar  to  those  kept  by  old  Women,  who  teach  Children 
Letters) ."  ••   In  another  connection  Franklin  asserts : 

• 

The  lAtlnists  were  combinM  to  deny  the  English  School  as  useless.  It  was 
without  Example,  they  said,  as  indeed  they  still  say  (17S9),  that  a  School  for 
teaching  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  and  the  Sciences  in  that  Tongue,  was  ever  formed 
with  a  College,  and  that  the  Latin  Masters  were  fully  competent  to  teach 
English.*'  .  .  .  Thus  by  our  injudiciously  starving  the  English  Part  out  of  our 
Scheme  of  Education,  we  only  saved  £50  a  year.  .  .  .  We  lost  Fifty  Scholars 
which  would  have  been  £200  a  year,  and  defeated,  besides,  one  .great  End  of  the 
Institution." 

In  spite  of  "  Neglect,  Slights,  Discouragements,  and  Injustice  ^ 
(Franklin's  words)  ••  the  English  program  never  entirely  died.  On 
July  23,  1769,  a  resolution  passed  the  board  that  "  after  the  17th  of 

••  Smyth,  op.  dt.,  X,  16. 

"Ibid..  16. 

•*  Ibid..  9-31. 

••  Smyth,  op.  dt..  X,  29. 

** "  The  State  of  the  English  School  was  taken  Into  consideration  and  It  was  obserred 
that  Mr.  Kinnersley's  Time  was  entirely  taken  up  with  Teaching  little  Boys  the  Blements 
of  the  English  Language."    Mln.  trustees,  Feb.  8,  1768.    Montgomery,  op.  clt.,  247. 

•»  Smyth,  op  dt.,  X,  16,  19. 

**  Franklin  appears  to  overstate  the  opposition.  Abont  the  only  part  of  tbe  English 
program  actually  starved  out  was  the  public  exhibitions,  of  which  Mr.  Dove  had  made  so 
popular  a  showing.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  tbe  branch  which  hang  on  most  tenaciously 
was  English  grammar. 

*•  Smyth,  op.  cit.,  27« 
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October  next,  Mr.  Kinnersley's  present  Salary  do  cease,  and  that  from  ( 
that  time  the  said  School  .  .  .  shall  be  on  the  following  Footing,  viz 
.  .  ."  (the  fees  of  the  pupils  to  go  directly  to  the  English  master,  who 
is  guaranteed  no  salary.^  But  on  August  1,  1769,  this  action  was 
reconsidered,  and  on  July  21, 1771, "  the  Provost  wa6  desired  to  adver- 
tise for  a  Master  able  to  teach  English  Grammatically,  which  seems 
was  all  the  English  Master  was  now  required  to  teach,  the  other 
Branches  originally  promised  being  dropt  entirely."  *  So  the  hard 
struggle  for  English  went  on.  Franklin's  protest  of  1789  did  very 
little  good,  and  in  1810  Dr.  John  Andrews,  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  affirmed  that  the  principal  master  of  English  was 
not  called  professor,  but  master ;  that  this  work  was  considered  below 
college  grade  and  subordinate  to  it  The  provost  thought  that  on  the 
death  of  the  then  incumbent  at  the  head  of  the  English  school  it 
would  be  abolished  altogether.* 

In  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  described  the  course  of  the  Eng- 
lish program  in  King's  College  and  Columbia,  under  the  leadership 
of  Samuel  Johnson  and  of  William  Samuel  Johnson.  In  strange  con- 
trast to  the  "  starving "  process  which  well-nigh  killed  English 
instruction  in  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  we  find  the 
admirable  courses  offered  in  1792  by  the  president  of  the  New  York 
institution.  The  writer  feels  that  the  main  cause  of  this  startling 
contrast  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Provost  Smith,  a  Latinist,  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  contrasted  with  the  influence  of  the  Johnsons,  mod- 
ems, in  King's  College.  But  an  even  more  important  cause  may  have 
been  the  difference  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  two  institutions. 
In  Columbia  the  college  curriculum  was  organized  by  departments 
on  an  equal  footyig.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  philosophical, 
an  English  classical,  and  a  mathematical  school,  each  with  its  almost 
distinct  program,  attempting  to  grow  up  side  by  side.  The  Colum- 
bia organization  seems  to  give  each  department  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  its  worth,  being  essentially  a  college,  rather  than 
a  university,  organization.  Obviously,  English  had  a  better  chance  to 
raise  itself  to  independent  dignity  in  Columbia.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  speculate  as  to  the  course  in  the  vernacular  in  Pennsylvania  had 
Franklin  been  able  to  continue  his  personal  supervision. 

2.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

Such,  then,  was  the  precarious  and  inglorious  career  of  English  in 
Franklin's  school,  a  career  which  belied  the  purpose  of  the  founder  and 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  first  few  years.    To 

in>ld^  28.  •Ibid.,  27.  •Battle,  Hiat.  UnlY.  N.  Car.,  I,  50. 

60258*— 22 i 
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affirm  that  this  institution,  prematurely  attempting  to  raise  vernacu- 
lar instruction  to  the  dignity  of  the  Latin,  was  an  influentiul  leader  of 
that  movement  may  seem  foolhardy. 

At  the  outset  we  face  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
stands,  in  point  of  time,  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  private  schools  which, 
between  1750  and  1765  in  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  colonies,  pro- 
I  posed  to  teach  the  English  language.  This  fact,  taken  alone,  may 
have  been  merely  a  coincidence.  Indeed,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
chronological  priority,  Fortesque's  school  in  Philadelphia  (1743) 
itself  precedes  Franklin's.  Only  in  connection  with  facts  cited  below 
is  the  Philadelphia  Academy  to  be  accorded  the  position  of  leadership. 

Next  may  be  cited  the  striking  fact  that  the  distinctive  phrases 
describing  the  central  purpose  of  the  new  venture — "  English  Tongue 
grammatically  "  and  "  English  as  a  language  " — many  times  repeated 
in  the  published  announcements  and  documents  of  the  Franklin 
school,  were  used  verbatim,  or  nearly  so,  by  many  schools  immediately 
succeeding  it  in  the  colonies.  This  also,  considered  alone,  may  not  be 
significant  of  leadership.  It  may  be  said  with  justice  that  in  1743 
Fortesque,  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  own  paper,  used  the  equivalent 
phrase — "  English  in  a  grammatical  manner  "  * — and  that  Water- 
land  in  South  Carolina,  in  1734,  UFed  almost  the  equivalent  phrase — 
"  English  being  taught  grammritically."  *  There  is  no  attempt  to 
ascribe  to  Franklin  the  authorship  of  these  phrases  or  of  the  ideas 
back  of  them  5  ®  but  both  schools  were  obscure  and  private  ventures, 
without  the  direct  advocacy  of  a  powerful  publication  like  Frank- 
lin's Philadelphia  Gazette.  Moreover,  the  auspices  of  the  Franklin 
school,  warmly  supported  as  it  was  by  such  men  as  Attorney  General 
Francis  and  various  colony  officials,  with  a  board,  of  24  trustees  of 
leading  men  of  the  city,  were  likely  to  secure  all  publicity  possible  in 
1750-1760. 

The  place  to  look  first  for  the  academy's  direct  influence  on  other 
schools  is  in  Philadelphia,  its  immediate  environs,  and  in  towns  of 
close  proximity.  Within  10  years  several  other  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia were  teaching  English  grammatically.^    Three  of  these  were 


*  Pa.  O.,  Dec.  1,  1743. 

Charles  Hoole,  1660.  may  have  been  the  Inventor  of  the  phrase.  He  says :  "  He  that 
tirould  be  further  Instructed  how  by  teaching  English  more  Grammatically,  to  prepare  his 
Scholars  for  Latlne,  let  him  consult  Mr.  Poole's  English  Accidents,  and  Mr.  Wharton** 
English  Grammar;  as  the  best  books  that  I  know  at  present."    Bardeen's  reprint.  80. 

•  8.  Car.  G.,  Nov.  16.  1734. 

*The  comment  might  also  be  made  that  the  phrases  cited  are  the  natural  expressions  of 
any  Bchoolman  desiring  to  emphasize  English  grammar  in  his  curriculum.  This  comment 
has  a  certain  validity  :  but  "  English  tongue  grammatically  "  and  "  English  as  a  language  *• 
are  truly  distinctive  phrasos.  The  New  England  schoolmasters  employed  much  more 
prosaic  expressions,  such  as  "  according  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar,"  "  understanding  the 
English  Grammar.  **  learn  the  English  Grammar,"  and  the  like.    See  Chap.  II. 

» In  1759  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  Philadelphia  was  4.474,  Indicating  a  popula- 
tion of  between  20.000  and  30,000.    B.  Proud.  Hist.  Pa.  in  N.  A.,  1770,  279. 
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established  by  David  James  Dove,  the  first  English  master  of  the 

academy.    The  first  was  a  girl's  school,  in  1751,  in  which  English 

grammar  was  taught.    For  devotion  to  this  school  and  neglect  of  hia 

duties  in  the  academy  Dove  was  dismissed  in  1753.'    The  second  was 

in  1758,  when  Dove  and  Riley  professed  to  teach  "  English  Language 

according  to  the  most  exact  rules  of  grammar."  •   The  third  may  have 

been  a  continuation  of  the  second,  when  in  1759  Dove  and  Williams 

announced  ^  Grammatical  Knowledge  of  their  (the  pupils')  mother 

tongue,  as  is  laid  down  in  Greenwood's  Grammar."*^     Two  years 

later  Dove  became  master  in  Germantown  Academy,  where  he  taught 

^  English  as  a  Language."  "    Dove  had  taught  English  grammar  16 

years  in  England ;  it  might  therefore  be  fairer  to  attribute  the  credit 

for  the  teaching  of  English  to  direct  influence  from  the  mother 

country.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dove  in  these  schools  was 

endeavoring  to  make  capital  of  the  popularity  he  had  enjoyed  at  the 

academy. 

In  1754  another  Philadelphia  school  was  projected  by  one  John 

Jones,  "  late  assistant  to  Mr.  Dove  in  the  Academy." 

[He]  has  opened  his  new  School-House  where  .  .  .  the  English  Tongue  will  be 
taagfat  ...  to  those,  whose  Parents  request  it,  as  a  Language,  and  delivery  in 
the  method  pursued  by  that  worthy  Professor,  Mr.  Dove  when  In  the  Academy, 
by  which  his  Scholars  made  such  a  wonderful  Proficiency,  and  he  gained  so 
great  a  favor  deservedly." 

Referring  to  schools  like  Jones's  and  Dove's,  we  have  also  Franklin's 
own  testimony  that  the  very  failure  of  his  plans  in  the  academy 
spread  the  instruction  of  English  as  a  language.    He  says : 

Parents,  indeed,  despairing  of  any  reformation,  withdrew  their  children,  and 
idaced  them  in  private  schools,  of  which  several  now  appeared  In  the  city,  pro- 
fessing to  teach  what  had  been  promised  to  be  taught  in  the  Academy;  and  they 
have  since  flourished  and  increased  by  the  scholars  the  Academy  might  have 
had,  if  it  had  performed  its  engagements." 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  neighboring  colonies  were  aware 
of  the  success  of  Franklin'i^  school.  For  example,  in  1754,  while  the 
English  school,  was  still  flourishing,  an  interesting  communication 
appeared  in  the  Maryland  Gazette,  written  by  one  who  signed  himself 
"  Philo  Merilandicus,"  to  this  effect :  "  On  inquiry  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  (at  least)  100  Marylanders  in  the  academy  in  Phila- 
delphia. .  .  .''  **  The  writer  laments  the  loss  to  Maryland  of  £5,000 
sterling  a  year.  He  says  also :  "  Vast  sums  are  every  year  transmitted 
to  France,  etc.,  for  the  Education  of  Young  Gentlemen.  .  .  ."    He 


•  Pa.  G.,  Aug.  29,  175L 

•  Ibid.,  Jan.  12.  1758. 

•  IWd.,  Aug.  ft,  1759. 
«  Ibid.,  Not.  19,  1761. 
»  Pa.  Q^  Oct.  24,  1764. 

<*  Sparks,  Franklin's  Works,  II,  149. 

**  In  1755  the  academy  had  800  students.    Wlckersham,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  Pa.,  02. 
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expresses  a  wish  to  establish  a  college  on  the  East  Shore,  and  conceives  - 
ways  and  means  for  keeping  within  Maryland  the  money  advanced  as 
aforesaid  for  the  use  of  Pennsylvania.^'*   Here  is  positive  evidence  that 
the  academy  in  Philadelphia,  which  had  the  distinction  of  an  English 
j  program,  was  attracting  attention. 

Suggestion  to  the  same  effect  is  found  in  the  will  of  one  James  Van 
Horn,  of  Dover,  East  New  Jersey,  in  1761.  He  gives  all  his  estate  to 
his  sons  John  and  James,  "  James  to  be  given  the. best  education  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  affords,  either  at  the  Academy,  or  Mr. 
Dove's  English  School."  ^^ 

If  the  Philadelphia  College  and  Academy  was  attracting  numerous 
students  from  other  colonies,^''  there  may  be  found  in  this  fact  a 
motive  for  the  action  taken  in  1763  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  a 
near  rival.  President  S.  Finley  in  that  year  announced  the  opening 
of  an  English  school  as  an  appendage  of  the  college,  with  an  English 
program  almost  identical  with  the  academy's." 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  thus  seems  to  have  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  establishing  an  English  school, 
was  itself  influential  in  spreading  grammatical  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue.  It,  too,  was  a  cosmopolitan  institution,  drawing  stu- 
dents from  the  South,  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  especially. 

The  influence  of  Princeton  men  who  became  teachers  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  Philip  Fithian  (Princeton,  1770-1772), 
who  became  tutor  in  the  family  (plantation  school)  of  the  famous 
Col.  Carter,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Va.  In  his  Journal  and  Let- 
ters we  find  four  entries  relating  to  instruction  in  grammar.  "  The 
Second  Son  is  reading  English  Grammar ;  "  ".  Mr.  Carter  put  into  my 
hands  for  the  use  of  the  School  The  British  Grammar."  ^*  Fithian 
evidently  felt  the  need  of  renewing  this  subject,  for  we. find  this 
entry  a  few  days  later  in  his  journal :  "  I  read  Pictete,  The  Spectator, 
Lambert,  History  of  England,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and 
Magazines  by  turns."  ^  The  final  entry  perhaps  indicates  why 
Fithian  was  so  industrious  in  teaching  Carter's  children  grammar: 
"  Mr,  Carter  is  a  remarkable  man  in  English  Grammar."  '^ 

» Letter  to  Jonas  Greene,  Md.  6.,  Mar.  21,  1764.  Reprinted,  Steiner,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in 
Ud..  29. 

»*N.  y.  M..  Mar.  9.  1781 ;  N.  J.  Arc.  XX,  641. 

^*  George  B.  Wood,  writing  In  1884,  attests  to  the  celebrity  of  the  academy.  **  From  this 
period,  1767,  the  Institntion  rose  rapidly  In  importance.  The*  extent  and  liberality  of  Its 
plan,  conjoined  with  the  excellence  of  Its  management,  secured  It  the  patronage  of  the 
neighboring  population;  and  It  soon  acquired  a  celebrity  which  attracted  numerous  stu- 
dents from  distant  colonies.  From  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carol  Inas  It  recelred  much 
support  .  .  .  many  planters  preferred  it,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  to  the  schools 
of  England.'*    Wood,  Hist,  of  UnlT.  of  Pa.,  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.,  Ill,  186. 

»  Pa.  J.,  Nov.  10,  1768 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XXIV,  266.    See  Chap.  II,  p.  27. 

s*  Fithian,  Jour,  and  Let.,  66,  66. 

•Ibid..  66. 

B  Ibid.,  07. 
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Kobert  Gather's  School  of  Elizabeth  Town,  Ea^t  New  Jersey,  in 
1762,  was  modeled  on  exactly  the  same  English  plan  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy.  He  opened  a  boarding  school  with  a  varied 
curriculmn :  - 

WLB  also.  Boys  to  be  instructed  in  the  Beauty  and  Propriety  of  the  English  Tongue, 
which  shall  be  taught  as  a  Language;  the  best  English  Authors  shall  be  read 
and  explained ;  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  or  Oratory,  shall  be  taught  with  Care  and 
Exactness,  Specimens  of  the  Boys*  Proficiency  therein  shall  be  given  every 
Quarter." 

This  is  the  exact  Philadelphia  scheme. 

In  1767  a  school  called  the  Somerset  Academy  was  founded  in 
Somerset  County,  Md.,  whose  curriculum  also  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Franklin  institution.  The  following  reference  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  a  "  Gentleman  on  his  Travels"  (Wm.  Rind), 
who  had  visited  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  1769 : 

Elrected  about  two  years  ago,  ...  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Maryland,  ...  a 
house  sixty-two  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth;  .  .  .  employs  two 
Masters  of  Liberal  Education  [who  teach]  .  .  .  the  rudiments  of  English. 
Grammar,  .  .  .  Spelling,  .  .  .  writing,  .  .  .  Latin  and  Greelt,  .  .  .  and  various 
branches  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  .  .  .  Great  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  the 
Art  of  Speaking,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  shine  in  the  Senate,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  the  pulpit.** 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  with  its  stress  upon 
^>eaking,  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  Franklin  curriculum.  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular  part  of  Dove's  work,  Franklin 
especially  commending  the  excellence  of  the  public  programs  given 
by  Dove's  pupils. 

Similar  stress  is  placed  upon  speaking  in  several  notices  of  schools 
included  in  this  section.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  again  that 
the  original  "  scheme  "  was  drawn  up  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  while 
the  city  was  still  under  the  spell  of  Whitefield's  eloquence.  Franklin, 
himself  a  modest  speaker,  may  have  had  in  mind  the  power  of  White- 
field  when  he  prescribed  in  his  first  paragraph  that  the  rector  of  his 
school  must  be  a  "  correct  pure  Speaker  and  Writer  of  the  English 
Tongue,"  and  directed  "making  Declamations,  repeating  Speeches 
and  delivering  Orations."  Indeed,  in  regard  to  grammar,  his  scheme 
says  merely:  "The  English  Language  might  be  taught  by  Gram- 
mar." Perhaps  at  that  time  he  was  not  convinced  that  English  could 
be  taught "  as  a  language  ";  he  certainly  was  so  convinced  before  the 
proposals  and  the  constitutions  appeared  in  1749. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  academy  spread  to  a  marked  degree 
through  the  efforts  of  students  who  became  teachers  in  other  colonies. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  evidence  of  Philo  Merilandicus  cited  above. 

"Pa.  J..  Apr.  1,  1762;  N.  J.  Arc,  XXIV.  21. 
••Va.  Gm  Feb.  23.  1769. 
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Influence  spread  in  this  way  certainly  in  the  case  of  Andrew  D'EUi- 
cent  and  Alexander  Alexander,  who  in  1766  announced  a  school  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  as  follows: 

Andrew  D*EUicent  and  Alexander  Alexander,  late  from  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, beg  leave  to  inform  the  Publick  that  they  intend  to  open  a  School  .  .  . 
where  wlU  be  taught  the  English,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  gram- 
matically, likewise  writing,  etc.  .  .  .  Young  ladies  may  be  instructed  in  tlie 
English  Grammar  as  to  be  enabled  to  speak  and  write  their  native  tongue 
with  .  .  .  Propriety.  Boys  who  have  a  taste  and  talents  for  Oratory  may  be 
taught  rhetoric,  and  to  pronounce  Orations  with  due  action  and  diction.** 

In  1757  a  list  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy the  preceding  year  includes  the  name  of  one  Lindley  Murray  in 
the  English  school."  Wood,  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  professor, 
in  his  history  of  that  institution,  written  in  1834,  asserts  that  he  has 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Murray  who  wrote  the  famous  Murray  gram- 
mars.** Murray,  who  wrote  in  England,  we  know  to  have  been  an 
American.  If  Wood  is  correct  and  Lindley  Murray  did  actually 
receive  his  first  instruction  in  grammar  at  the  academy,  this  in  itself 
would  be  a  strong  argument  for  the  direct  influence  of  the  institution 
on  later  schools  and  school  practices. 

There  is  no  intention  of  exaggerating  the  influence  of  Franklin's 
academy.  Probably  the  schools  and  schoolmasters  did  not  deliber- 
ately follow  the  academy  as  a  model.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
many  of  them  were  influenced  by  the  numerous  educational  writers 
whose  works  were  widely  circulated  in  America,  the  very  men  who 
moved  Franklin  to  his  innovation.  Responsive  also,  as  was  Franklin, 
to  the  growing  feeling  of  restlessness  under  the  Latin  curriculum  as 
unsuited  to  the  intensely  practical  life  of  the  Nation,  many  of  the 
schoolmen  turned  instinctively  to  the  mother  tongue.  A  discussion 
of  these  broader  agencies,  which  spread  the  vernacular  instruction  far 
more  powerfully  than  did  the  example  of  Franklin  or  of  any  institu- 
tion, constitutes  the  following  section. 

The  history  of  educational  reforms  shows  that  observation  and 
imitation  of  actual  school  practices,  even  more  than  the  study  of 
educational  theories,  is  the  unrivaled  moving  force.  To  Melanch- 
thon's  school,  to  St.  Paul's,  to  Yverdun,  to  the  Boston  Latin,  to 
Rugby,  to  Gary,  schoolmen  make  pilgrimages,  either  literal  or  figura- 
tive; then  they  go  home  to  inaugurate  these  innovations  for  them- 
selves. There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  common  procedure 
in  1750  to  1775 ;  ^^  and  the  one  school,  above  all  others,  which  in  loca- 

»*  S.  C.  G.,  May  20,   1766.        »  List  prtnted  In  Montgomery.  Hist,  of  U.  of  P.,  284. 

»» Wood,  Hist,  of  U.  P.,  186. 

"An  interesting  example  of  this,  of  the  date  we  are  now  considering,  and  establishing 
further  the  Influence  of  the  Philadelphia  institution  is  the  following :  Rev.  James  Madison 
was  graduated  from  William  and  Mary  in  1771.  and  nine  years  later  became  President  of 
that  college.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  William  and  Mary  the  curriculum  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  and  Academy.  In  1786  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Montgomery,  op.  clt.,  263. 
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lion,  in  point  of  time,  in  publicity,  in  prestige  of  foundation,  was 
most  suited  for  such  leadership  was  Franklin's  English  school  of 
1750.  We  bdieve  that  Robert  Proud,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania 
in  North  America,  written  between  1770  and  1780,  was  right  in  at 
least  one  respect  when  he  said :  '^  The  College  and  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia ...  is  likely  ...  to  become  the  most  considerable  of  its 
kind,  perhaps  in  British  America."'* 

S.  EDUCATIONAL  THEORIES  SUPPORTING  GRAMMAR  IN  AMERICA 

UP  TO  1775. 

Preceding  sections  presented  schools  and  colleges  teaching  English 
grammatically  and  the  Franklin  academy  as  having  the  right  to  be 
considered  tKe  first  leading  secondary  school  with  the  English  pro- 
gram. Consideration  now  turns  to  an  analysis  of  the  educational 
ideas  which  induced  American  schools  to  enlarge  upon  the  few  scat- 
tered beginnings  of  grammar  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  adopt 
very  widely  at  its  close  an  English  program  with  grammar  as  its 
central  study. 

EDUCATIONAL  TREATISES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

Several  educational  treatises  widely  known  in  England  made  their 
way  into  the  American  colonies  before  1775.  Prominent  among  these 
were  "  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education,"  1639,  by  John 
Locke ;  "  "  British  Education,"  by  Thomas  Sheridan,  1756 ;  '^  "  Obser- 
vations for  Liberal  Education,"  London,  1742,  by  George  TurnbuU ;  "* 
"  Dialogues  Concerning  Education,"  published  anonymously,  1745, 
by  James  Fordyce ;  *^  and  "  Essays  on  Education,  by  Milton,  Locke, 
and  the  Authors  of  the  Spectator,"  London,  1761  edition,  by  R. 
Wynne." 

In  1747  Franklin  advertised  the  works  of  Locke,  Tumbull,  and 
Fordyce,  and  showing  that  he  was  himself  interested  in  these  books 


"•Proud,   op.   cit.,  II.   281. 

» Adrertlsed,  Pa.  G.,  Dec.  8,  1747,  by  B.  Franklin ;  B.  N.  L.,  Sept.  4,  1750 ;  N.  Y.  M., 
Sept.  24,  1752 ;  Conn.  G.,  Apr.  12,  1755 ;  Ga.  G.,  Apr.  14,  1763 ;  B.  Ch.,  May  1768.  etc. 

•Advertised,  S.  C.  G.  and  C.  J.,  Mar.  1,  1763;  N.  Y.  M.,  Nov.  7,  1763;  B.  Ch.,  May  2. 
17«8;  Va.  O.,  June  10,   1773,  etc. 

The  fall  title  of  Sheridan's  book  Is  "  British  Education ;  or,  the  Source  of  the  Disorders 
of  Great  Britain,  being  an  Essay  towards  proving,  that  the  Immorality,  Ignorance,  and 
false  Taste,  which  so  generally  prevail  are  the  natural  and  necessary  Consequences  of  the 
present  defective  System  of  Education,  with  An  Attempt  to  show  that  a  Revival  of  the 
Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Study  of  our  own  Language,  might  contribute,  In  a  great  Measure 
to  the  Core  of  those  Evils."    By  Thomas  Sheridan,  A.  M.,  London,  1756  edition. 

"Advertised,  Pa.  G.,  Dec..  3,  1747,  by  B.  Franklin;  N.  Y.  G.,  Dec.  11,  1753;  N.  Y.  M.. 
JoDe,  1775,  etc. 

•Advertised,  Pa.  G..  Sept.  22,  1747,  by  B.  Franklin :  N.  Y.  G.,  Nov.  13.  1753,  etc. 

•  Advertised.  N.  Y.  M.,  Sept.  30,  1765 ;  N.  Y.  G.  or  W.  P.  B.»,  Oct.  19,  1761 ;  ibid..  Feb.  11, 
1771 ;  Ibld^  Sept.  10,  1769,  etc 
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he  quotes  Locke  extensively.'*  What  is  more  significant  he  drew  up 
his  plan  of  English  education  in  exceedingly  close  conformity  to  one 
striking  passage  in  TumbuU.  No  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  "  deadly 
parallel  " ;  **  but  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Franklin  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  TumbuU.  At  any  rate,  every  one  of  the  main 
parts  of  the  academy's  English  program  is  advocated  in  the  same 
order  as  in  TurnbuU's  discussion.  Both  writers  believe  that  gram- 
mar, composition,  declamation,  oratory,  and  the  study  of  English 
classics  are  primarily  for  the  cultivation  of  "  stile,"  and  to  cap  it  all 
the  principal  motive  of  each  is  regard  for  the  various  professions  in 
which  the  mother  tongue  is  to  be  used. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  LEARNING  LATIN. 

Four  more  contentions  are  discernible  in  the  educational  treatises 
which  came  to  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.^'  The  first  of  these 
is  the  burden  of  learning  Latin.  The  revolt  against  the  extreme  hold 
of  Latin  is  a  very  old  one,  having  as  its  earliest  conspicuous  cham- 
pions Comenius,  Mulcaster,  and  Milton.  An  idea  of  the  unspeakable 
grind  transferred  from  John  Sturm's  Gymnasium  to  the  sixteenth- 
century  grammar  schools  of  England  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
Sturm's  curriculum.  He  required  seven  years  to  be  spent  on  the 
acquirement  of  a  "  pure  Latin  style,"  two  to  be  given  to  "  elegance," 
and  five  collegiate  years  to  be  passed  in  learning  the  art  of  Latin 
speech,  14  years,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  proficiency  in  writing  and 
speaking  the  Latin  tongue.'^ 

Cbmenius,  the  Bohemian  educational  reformer,  1592-1671,  voiced 
one  of  the  earliest  protests  against  Latin  instruction  like  that  of 
Sturm.  Comenius,  to  be  sure,  retained  Latin  as  the  most  valuable 
study,  but  he  would  first  have  the  vernacular  taught,  then  a  neighbor- 
ing modern  tongue,  then  Latin,  Greek,  etc.  He  advocated  as  well 
objective  study  of  the  natural  world.'* 

Mulcaster,  1582,  also  raised  his  protest:  "Is  it  not  a  marvelous 
bondage  to  become  servants  to  one  tongue,  for  learning's  sake,  the 
most  part  of  our  time  .  .  .  whereas  we  may  have  the  very  same 
treasure  in  our  own  tongue,  with  the  gain  of  most  time.  ...  I  love 
Home,  but  London  better;  I  favor  Italy,  but  England  more;  ...  I 
honor  the  Latin,  but  I  worship  the  English."  ^® 

Milton,  in  1650,  urges :  "  We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years 
merely  in  scraping  together  as  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as 

■*  Frankltn  illnstrated  his  "  proposals "  by  extracts  from  Milton,  Locke,  Sheridan, 
Walker,  Rollln,  TumbuU,  "  with  some  others.**  In  Smyth,  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  Frank- 
lin, II,  387,  Franklin's  quotations  are  given. 

"  See  Appendix  B.  The  writer  has  seen  no  other  suggestion  that  Franklin  followed 
Tnmbull  closely. 

■•  Nearly  all  the  other  writers  cited  follow  Locke  very  closely. 

•*  Summary  of  Sturm's  curriculum.     Monroe,  Hist,  of  Ed.,  891. 

"Comenius,  Great  Didactic,  I>aurle,  115. 

••  Elementarle,  pt.  1 ;  Quick,  Ed.  Ref .,  300-2. 
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mi^t  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year.  .  .  . 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings  like  blood 
out  of  the  nose  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit."  He  refers  to  the 
prevalent  instruction  as  '^  those  grammatical  flats  and  shallows,  where 
they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  con- 
struction ^  and. as  ^'  that  assinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles, 
which  is  commonly  set  before  them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment 
of  their  tenderest  and  most  docible  age."  ^ 

The  goals  to  which  these  early  reformers  strove  were,  first,  knowl- 
edge to  be  written  in  the  vernacular;  second,  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  for  the  masses,  in  order  that  this  secular  knowledge,  like 
religious  knowledge  in  the  Bible,  might  be  made  accessible  to  all. 

Before  the  eighteenth-century  agitators  began  work  English  was/ 
established  in  its  elementary  branches  in  the  schools  and  books  in 
English  teaching  were  widely  printed;  that  is,  the  two  goals  of 
Comenius,  Mulcaster,  and  Milton  were  attained.  Now  began  the  work 
of  a  second  group  of  educational  reformers,  headed  by  the  greatest 
master  of  them  all,  John  Locke.  They  led  the  attack  upon  the  second- 
line  trenches  of  Latin  and  established  the  principle  that  for  the  masses 
a  vernacular  education  of  a  secondary  grade  is  equivalent  to  a  Latin 
education  of  the  same  grade  for  a  privileged  few.  To-day's  fight  is 
for  the  third-line  trench  and  over  the  question,  shall  the  classics 
remain  as  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  because  of  the  few 
privileged  to  attain  the  highest  culture  ? 

The  newer  leaders,  headed  by  Locke,  sound  the  same  note,  lament- 
ing the  heavy  burden  of  the  Latin-grammar  program.  Locke,  in 
1G93, says: 

When  I  consider  what  ado  Is  made  about  learning  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  how 
many  years  are  spent  in  it,  I  cnn  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  the  parents  of 
chUdren  stUl  live  in  fear  of  the  schoolmaster's  rod.  .  .  .  How  else  is  it  possible 
that  a  child  can  be  chained  to  the  oar  seven,  eight,  or  ten  of  the  best  years  of 
his  Ufe.  to  get  a  language  or  two?** 

The  Tatler  of  1710  urges  that  masters  should  teach  pupils  to  use  \ 
English  instead  of  perplexing  them  with  Latin  epistles,  themes,  and  ' 


For  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  our  way  of  proceeding;  ...  to  put 
tender  Wits  Into  the  Intricate  maze  of  Grammar,  and  a  Latin  Grammar;  ...  to 
learn  an  unknown  art  by  an  unknown  tongue;  ...  to  carry  them  a  dark  round- 
about way  to  let  them  in  at  the  back  door?  *' 

Dr.  Johnson,  Franklin's  friend,  in  the  preface  of  his  dictionary,  said : 
**A  whole  life  can  not  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  even 
a  whole  lifetime  would  not  be  sufficient."  ** 


/ 


<•  Wynne,  op.  clt,  5-8. 

*^  Wynne,  op.  cit.,  20 ;  Locke,  Thoughts  Concerning  Education. 

•Tatler.  IV..  No.  234. 

<*  Johnson.  Diet,  of  Bng.  Language,  I,  preface,  13. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  the  Spectator 
and  Tatler,**  because  Addison  and  Steele  speak  out  boldly  for  English 
grammar. 

Addison  and  Steele  enjoyed  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Says  Steele: 

I  found  .  .  .  the  principal  defect  of  our  Enfarlish  discipline  to  lie  in  the  Initia- 
tory part,  which,  although  it  needs  the  greatest  care  and  skill,  ift  usually  left  to 
the  conduct  of  those  blind  guides.  Chance  and  Ignorance.  ...  I  could  fumiah 
you  with  a  catalogue  of  English  books  ,  .  .  wherein  you  could  not  find  ten  lines 
together  of  ''common  Grammar,"  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  mis- 
management in  that  province.  .  .  .  The  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  all  beauti- 
ful as  the  Graces;  nor  has  Grammar,  the  severe  mother  of  all,  so  frightful  a 
face  of  her  own ;  it  is  the  vizard  put  upon  it,  that  scares  children.  She  is  made 
to  speak  hard  words  that,  to  them,  sound  like  conjuring.  Let  her  talk  intel- 
ligibly and  they  will  listen  to  her. 

In  this,  I  think  ...  we  show  ourselves  true  Britons,  always  overlooking  our 
natural  advantages.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations  to  learn 
their  own  language  by  stated  rule's  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  follow 
from  leaving  it  to  vulgar  use.  Our  English  Tongue  ...  is  the  most  determined 
in  its  construction,  and  reducible  to  the  fewest  rules. 

To  speak  and  write  without  absurdity  the  language  of  one's  country  is  com- 
mendable in  persons  in  all  stations,  and  to  some  indispensably  necessary.  To 
this  purpose,  I  would  recommend  above  all  things  the  having  a  Grammar  of  our 
mother  tongue  first  taught  in  our  schools.  .  .  .  Where  is  such  grammar  to  be 
had?  ...  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  such  a  Grammar  with  notes  now  in 
the  press,  to  be  published  next  Term. 

In  a  footnote  Wynne  adds:  "This,  I  suppose,  was  the  English 
Grammar  published  by  John  Brightland,*'  with  the  approbation  of 
Isaac  Bicherstaff,  the  edition  of  which  was  published  *•  in  1726." 
This  reference  to  the  Brightland  grammar  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  Steele  was  the  author. 

ENGUSH  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  DAILY  USE. 

The  second  note,  frequently  found  in  the  treatises  on  education  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  that  English  is  the  language  of  daily  use. 
This  was  the  burden  of  the  Tatler  just  cited.  Locke  also  would  have 
grammar  learned  by  those  whose  main  business  is  with  the  tongue  or 
pen,  but — 

it  must  be  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue ;  of  the  language  he  uses ;  ...  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  wonder,  why  young  gentlemen  are  forced  to  learn  the  grammar  of 
foreign  and  dead  languages,  and  are  never  once  told  of  the  grammar  of  their 
own  tongue.  .  .  .  Nor  is  their  own  language  ever  proposed  to  them  as  worthy 
their  care  and  cultivating;  though  they  have  dally  use  of  it,  and  are  not 


M  Franklin  nndoabtedly  drew  his  first  interest  in  the  teaching  of  English  from  his  cloaa 
Btady  and  imitation  of  these,  as  narrated  in  his  autobiography. 
« Tatler,  IV,  No.  234. 
«•  Wynne,  op.  clt.,  177-9. 
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seldom  .  .  .  judged  of  by  their  handsome  or  awkward  way  of  expressing  them- 
a^rem  in  it*  .  .  .  And  since  'tis  English  that  an  Englishman  will  have  constant 
nse  of,  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate;  ...  to  mind  what  Eng- 
lish bis  pupil  speaks  or  writes  Is  below  the  dignity  of  one  bred  up  among  Greek 
and  Latin,  tho'  he  have  but  little  of  them  himself.  These  are  the  learned  lan- 
guages, fit  only  for  learned  men  to  meddle  with  and  teach;  English  is  the 
language  of  the  illiterate  vulgar.^ 

A  student  ^  ought  to  study  grammar^  among  the  other  helps  of 
speaking  well ;  but  it  must  be  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue  .  .  * 
that  he  may  understand  his  own  country  speech  nicely  and  speak  it 
properly ;  and  to  this  purpose  grammar  is  necessary  but  it  is  the  gram- 
mar only  of  their  own  proper  tongues?^  *• 

In  1769,  in  the  Boston  Chronicle,  Joseph  Ward  strikes  the  note  of 
English  as  of  daily  value  to  the  masses  as  follows : 

The  subscriber  has  opened  an  English  Grammar  School  in  King  Street  .  .  . 
The  understanding  the  English  Grammar  Is  so  necessary  for  those  who  have  not 
a  Liberal  Education,  and  as  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  learning  any  other 
LAngnage,  such  a  school  is  said  by  the  Literati  to  be  very  much  wanted  in  this 
town.  .  .  .*• 

In  1769  Richard  Carew  asserts: 

Whatsoever  grace  any  other  language  carrieth  In  verse  or  prose,  in  tropes  or 
metaphors,  in  echoes  or  agonomlnations,  they  may  all  be  lively  and  exactly 
represented  in  ours.  Will  you  have  Plato's  verse?  Read  Sir  Thomas  Smith; 
The  Ionic?  Sir  Thomas  More;  Cicero's?  Aschnm;  Varro?  Chaucer;  Demos- 
thenes? Sir  John  Cheke  .  .  .  Will  you  read  VlrgU?  Take  the  Earl  of 
Surrey;  Catullus?  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe's  fragment;  Ovid?  Daniel; 
Lucian?  Spencer;  Martial?  Sir  John  Davies  and  others.  Will  you  have 
all  in  all  for  prose  and  verse?    Take  the  miracle  of  our  age,  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

We  have  seen  above  that  Franklin  in  his  "  proposals  "  stressed  the 
idea  of  "  Regard  being  had  for  the  several  Professions  for  which  they 
(the  students)  are  intended."  English  is  the  instrument  of  trade,  of 
law,  pulpit,  and  Senate  Chamber.  Locke  pointed  out  that  a  man  is 
often  judged  by  his  skillful  or  awkward  use  of  his  native  language. 
Wynne's  books  spread  the  teaching  of  Locke,  Milton,  and  Steele  in 
America,  and  Turnbull  follows  Milton  and  Locke  with  almost  the 
identical  argument. 

>iilton  said : 

Tho  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  aU  the  tongues  Babel  cleft  the 
world  into :  yet  if  he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  estimated  a  learned  man,  as  any 
jeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  own  dialect  only." 


•  Wynne,  op.  dt.^  60-2. 

•  Sparks,  op  clt.,  II.  137-138.    Cited  by  Franklin  In  hla  "  proposals.*' 

•  Footnote  In  Franklin's  "  Observations,"  Sparks,  op.  clt ;  also  Wynne.  252. 
»  B.  Gm  Apr.  20,  1769. 

«>  Quoted,  Watson,  Beginnings,  11,  from  "  Elisabetban  Critical  Bssays,"  Gregory  Smith, 
2,  293. 

»  Wynne,  op.  cit.,  4,  6. 


1. 
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Locke  expressed  the  obverse  idea  that "  nothing  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  that  a  father  should  waste  his  own  money  and  his  son's 
time  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  language,  when  at  the  same 
time  he  designs  him  for  a  trade."  '*  Tumbull  follows  in  the  same 
vein :  "  Few  think  their  children  qualified'  for  a  trade  till  they  have 
been  whipped  at  a  Latin  School  for  five  or  six  years  to  learn  a  little  of 
that  which  they  are  obliged  to  forgef  ^^ 

The  demand  for  practical  instruction  is  most  vigorously  demanded 
by  TurnbuU  as  follows : 

Can  any  one  hesitate  to  choose  whether  that  his  son  should  early  be  acquainted 
with  men,  manners,  and  things,  or  that  be  should  early  be  a  profound  linguist. 
.  .  .  What  man  of  sense  .  .  .  would  not  rather  have  his  son  at  fourteen  toler- 
ably skilled  in  geography  and  history,  acquainted  with  the  true  method  of 
unravelling  nature,  .  .  .  and  able  to  express  truths  of  these  classes  with  pro- 
priety and  taste,  in  his  own  language  .  .  .  though  he  know  little  Latin?" 

Sheridan,  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  upon  the  utility  of  classical 
learning,  tells  of  the  "  ingenious  and  learned  translator  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  .  .  .  now  starving  on  a  poor  curacy  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country.  And  shall  many  fathers  expect  that  their  sons  will  be 
able  to  outdo  him  in  learning,  or  have  nobler  opportunities  of  display- 
ing it?"  *« 

Thomas  Byerley,  author  of  the  second  grammar  published  in 
America,  1779,  in  the  same  year  set  up  a  grammar  school  in  New 
York.  In  his  elaborate  advertisements,  after  setting  forth  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  the  study  of  Latin  for  the  purpose  of  learning  Eng- 
lish grammar,  he  quotes  Locke  in  the  passage  just  cited  above  on  the 
futility  of  making  a  boy  learn  the  Roman  language  when  he  is  at  the 
same  time  designed  for  a  trade."^ 

Even  more  vigorously  does  William  Watson  speak  of  his  school  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1769,  "  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language  .  .  .  grammatically.  .  .  .  The  utility  of  such  an 
undertaking  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  Recommendation."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  "  little  consequence  to  those  who 
spend  their  days  in  rural,  mercantile,  or  mechanical  Employments." 
He  dwells  on  the  inutility  of  spending  "  six  or  seven  years  in  the 
study  of  dead  languages.  ...  If  knowledge  can  be  obtained  .  .  . 
without  the  dry  and  tedious  process  ...  it  may  not  be  a  useless 
attempt.  .  .  .  Such  an  attempt  as  this  the  subscriber  humbly  pre- 
sumes to  make."  *® 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  an  English  school  is  William  Gough's, 
a   plantation  school  near  Charleston,  in  1742.     "William  Gough 

"  Ibid.,  46.  ••  Sheridan,  op.  cJt,  222-3. 

•*  Tumbull,  op.  cit.,  4.  "  N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  M..  Aug.  28,  1773. 

••Turnbull.  op.  cIt.,  260.  ••  S.  C.  G.,  June  24,  1769. 
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gives  notice  that  he  is  now  settled  entirely  at  the  Plantation  of  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  and  continues  to  teach  the  several  most  useful  branches 
of  learning  (in  the  English  Tongue)  according  to  the  London  Method, 
whereby  Youth  may  be  qualified  for  Bilsiness  by  land  or  Sea."  '• 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STANDARDIZING  AND  PRESERVING  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  plans  for  Franklin's  academy  matured 
while  Philadelphia,  and,  indeed,  the  colonies  at  large,  were  under  the 
influence  of  Whitefield's  oratory.  The  emphasis  of  the  Philadelphia 
program  upon  oral  English  may  have  received  its  immediate  inspira- 
tion from  that  source.  But  there  was  a  far-reaching  appeal  for  pub- 
lic speaking  of  greater  significance  than  the  inspiration  of  any  one 
man.  This  larger  appeal  runs  through  the  educational  treatises  which 
both  in  England  and  in  America  led  the  eighteenth-century  move- 
ment for  the  vernacular.  Indeed,  the  discussion  which  follows  shows 
that  the  movement  to  place  vernacular  on  a  par  with  Latin  found  its 
early  strength  in  two  correlated  arguments:  First,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  style  for  pure  speech  would  assist  in  formulating,  standard- 
izing, and  preserving  the  English  tongue;  second,  that  in  the  new 
world,  with  its  conglomeration  of  tongues,  the  schools  must  make  an 
effort  to  keep  the  vernacular  free  from  the  influence  of  other  lan- 
^ages  and  to  establish  English  as  the  standard  language  of  the  new 
land. 

A  pretentious  elaboration  of  the  first  of  these  arguments  is  the 
treatise  of  Thomas  Sheridan.  His  large  volume  of  534  pages,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  prime  minister  and  famous  orator, 
develops  the  thesis  that  a  "  Revival  of  the  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the 
study  of  our  own  Language,  might  contribute  to  the  Cure  of  that  .  .  . 
Ignorance  and  False  Taste,  which  so  generally  prevail."  ^ 

In  his  address  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  Sheridan  says :  "  The  scheme 
is:  A  design  to  revive  the  long-lost  art  of  oratory  and  to  correct,  ascer- 
tain, and  fix  the  English  Language."*^  In  almost  every  chapter 
Sheridan  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Milton,  Swift,  Locke,  and 
Addison.  Out  of  the  writings  of  these  men  Sheridan  has  judiciously 
extracted  those  passages  which  champion  the  vernacular,  especially 
oral  instruction  in  it. 

Two  postulates  underlie  Sheridan's  argument:  First,  the  causes 
which  stressed  Latin  and  Greek  dedicated  so  vast  a  portion  of  time  to 

•  a  C.  G^  Feb.  18,  1742. 

Oongb  does  not  adTertise  grammar.  "  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  in  all  its 
Brmncbes**  are  his  principal  inhjects.  Before  1750,  and,  indeed  in  all  the  adTertlsements 
ap  to  1775.  arithmetic  in  all  ibs  branches,  as  an  intenslTely  practical  snbject,  appears 
almost  inTariably.  The  appeal  of,  immediate  practicality,  found  effective  in  arithmetic, 
grmdnmlly  creeps  into  the  announcements  of  English  speaking  and  grammar. 

«*  Sheridan,  op.  cit..  title  imge. 

« Ibid.,  preface,  VI. 
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the  acquisition  of  skill  in  those  languages  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pupil's  own  was  totally  neglected  and  no  longer  of  any  force. 

The  learned  languages  are  no  longer  the  sole  repositaries  of  knowledge; 
..  .  .  the  English  is  become  an  universal  magazine  ...  of  all  wisdom.  .  .  .  Add 
to  this,  that  we  have  many  excellent  writers  of  our  own,  besides,  the  language 
itself  has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  Improved.  ...  To  state  the  account  In 
Bhort  between  our  forefathers  and  us,  they  shewed  great  wisdom  and  good  sense 
in  making  the  learned  languages  the  chief  study  in  their  days  (time  of  Refor- 
mation) because,  however  round  about  the  way,  knowledge  was  then  to  be 
acquired  in  none  other;  and  because  our  own,  then  poor  and  uncultivated,  could 
be  in  no  other  way  enriched  or  refined.  .  .  ." 

English  is  the  language  most  universally  read  by  Englishmen.** 

The  second  postulate  is  that  as  yet,  say  in  1750,  English  had  no 
fixed  standard.  Sheridan  complains  of  general  "  bad  taste  which  is 
allowed  to  prevail,"  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic men,  of  "  the  amazing  number  of  wretched  pamphlets,"  and  of 
"  those  heaps  of  trash,  which  are  constantly  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
windows  of  booksellers,  like  unripe  fruit,  greedily  devoured  by  green- 
sickness apetites,  and  which  fill  the  mind  with  crudities."  Quoting 
Steele,  Sheridan  says :  "  I  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a  cata- 
logue of  English  books  .  .  .  within  seven  years  past  .  .  .  wherein 
you  could  not  find  ten  lines  together  of  common  grammar  or  of 
common  sense."  •* 

Upon  these  two  postulates  Sheridan  constructs  his  plea  that  ora- 
tory fixed  the  standards  of  the  ancient  languages  and  perpetuated 
them ;  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe 


the  French,  Italians.  Spanlard.s,  etc.,  .  .  .  after  having  enriched  and  Illustrated 
their  several  languages  by  the  aids  and  lights  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Koman,  employed  the  utmost  industry  to  refine,  correct,  and  ascertain  (make 
certain)  them  by  fixed  and  stated  rules.  .  .  .  The  English  alone  left  theirs  to  the 
power  of  chance  or  caprice;  insomuch  that  it  is  within  a  few  months  that  even 
a  dictionary  has  been  produced  here.*  Whilst  in  all  the  others  many  excellent 
grammars  and  dictionaries  have  long  since  been  published.*' 

Both  the  ancients  and  all  moderns  but  the  English  studied  their 
own  languages  with  respect  to  what  is  pure  and  correct  in  style  and  in 
pronunciation. 

What  shall  we  say  to  our  practice  so  contrary  to  that  of  pollshetl  nations  .  .  . 
(we)  who  take  great  pains  In  studying  all  languages  but  our  own?  Who  are 
very  nice  and  curious  In  our  choice  of  preceptors  for  the  ancient  and  modem 
tongues,  yet  suffer  our  children  to  be  vitiated  in  the  very  first  principles  of  their 
own.  Is  it  because  that  the  knowledge  of  our  language  Is  so  easily  acquired, 
that  it  can  scarce  be  missed?    This  surely  can  not  be  said  when  it  Is  universally 


«lbld..  217-0. 

"  Ibid.,  228. 

•«  Ibid.,  227.  TaUer  IV,  No.  230. 

**  This  refers  to  Jobnson^s  Dictionary  and  fixes  the  date  for  Sheridan's  first  edition. 

••  Ibid..  212-3. 
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allowed  that  there  are  hardly  aiiy  who  speak  or  write  it  correctly.     Is  it  because 
we  have  less  ase  for  it  than  for  any  other?  " 

When  we  consider  that  after  Greek  and  Roman  languages  were  brought  to  a 
staiMlard  of  perfection,  when  their  youth  had  the  advantage  of  established 
invariable  rules  upon  which  to  found  their  knowledge;  of  able  preceptors  to 
instruct  and  guide  them ;  of  the  noblest  examples  and  most  perfect  patterns 
for  their  instruction ;  .  .  .  shall  we  who  have  none  of  their  advantages,  without 
any  pains  or  application  expect  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  one,  which 
in  its  present  state  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  learned  than  theirs?  This  omis- 
sion in  our  education  ...  is  wonderful  * 

And  the  supreme  means  of  establishing  this  uniformity  of  Rxinjy 
and  ascertaining  the  tongue  is,  according  to  Sheridan,  the  fostering 
of  the  "  ancient  art  of  oratory  " ;  by  this  means  "  our  Shakespeare  and 
our  Milton  "  will  not  be  suffered  "  to  become  two  or  three  centuries 
hence  what  Chaucer  is  at  present,  the  study  of  only  a  few  poring 
antequarians,  and  in  an  age  or  two  more  victims  of  bookworms." 
Sheridan  completes  his  argument  with  the  curious  fallacy  that  the 
orators  of  a  nation  are  its  sound  philosophers ;  that  they  perpetuate  a 
language;  that  upon  them  and  their  art  depends  the  safety  of  their 
nations.*' 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Sheridan  dedicated  his  work  to  Ches- 
terfield, an  eloquent  orator  of  his  day.  Moreover,  Chesterfield  had 
made  a  public  proposal  to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  while  he  was  viceroy  of  Ireland,  "  for  the  endowment  of 
proper  lectures  and  exercises  in  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Speaking."  "^^ 

The  project  failed.  In  his  preface  Sheridan  comments  upon  an 
innovation  recently  made  in  Eaton  by  Barnard  and  at  Rugby  by 
Markham,  by  which,  "  amongst  many  other  good  customs  .  .  .  pro- 
nunciation and  the  art  of  speaking  are  now  made  effectual  points."  ^* 
This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  English  schools  were  not  many  years 
in  advance  of  the  American. 

Only  one  of  Sheridan's  arguments  is  likely  to  have  had  a  strong 
appeal  in  America.  Americans  had  no  literature  of  their  own;  they 
were  not  primarily  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  standard 
^tyle  of  literature;  the  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  was  remote  from  the  interests  of  the  new 
land.  The  main  interest  of  Americans  would  lie  in  the  substance  of 
Sheridan's  appeal,  not  in  the  reasons  for  it.  He  wished  to  teach  ora- 
tory ;  he  eulogized  public  speech ;  he  lauded  correct  pronunciation  and 
fluent  oral  address.  This  would  appeal  especially  to  Americans,  with 
their  democratic  town  meetings,  their  traditions  of  pulpit  leadership, 
and  their  necessity  of  oral  communication  in  general.     Moreover, 

«  Sheridan,  op.  dt.,  195-196.  •Ibid.,  preface,  XVII. 

•  Ibid..  196-7.  »  Ibid.,  XIV. 

nn>ld..  XXIX. 
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statesmanship  in  the  local  governments  and  provincial  councils  was 
the  goal  of  parents  for  their  children.  The  profession  of  the  law  was 
increasing  in  popularity,  and  in  any  and  all  lines  of  activity  effective 
speech  was  looked  upon  as  a  prime  requisite. 

Private  schoolmasters  were  not  slow  to  realize  the  popularity  of 
this  appeal.  Advertisements  of  the  day  are  replete  with  it.  For 
example,  "  The  boys  learning  oratory  make  orations  every  fort- 
night " ; "  "I  intend  teaching  the  English  language  with  proper 
accent  and  emphasis  ";  ^^  "  parents  .  .  .  may  depend  on  having  their 
children  .  .  .  diligently  instructed  in  grammatical  English,  with  due 
attention  to  emphasis,  pause,  cadence,  and  puerile  declamation  " ;  ^* 
"  weekly  exercise  of  reading  the  English  authors  with  propriety  and 
grace  " ;  ^'  "  the  Boys,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  to  be  exercised  in 
pronouncing  Orations  " ;  ^*  "  nor  will  the  true  pronounciation,  the 
proper  stops,  emphasis,  accent  and  quantity  be  neglected  " ;  '^  "  Pains 
will  be  taken  to  form  them  early  for  Public  Speaking  " ;  '•  "  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  shine  in  the  Senate,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pul- 
pit " ;  ^®  boys  who  have  "  a  taste  and  talents  for  Oratory  may  be>  taught 
rhetoric  and  to  pronounce  with  due  action  and  diction."  ^^  The  first 
advertisement  of  King's  College  (Columbia),  1754,  added  to  the 
learned  languages  "  reasoning,  writing,  and  speaking  eloquently."  *^ 

An  exact  expression  of  this  idea,  that  neglect  of  vernacular  gram- 
mar caused  incorrect  speech,  which  had  been  taken  verbatim  from 
Sheridan  or  paraphrased  from  him,  is  found  in  the  announcement  of 
William  Johnson,  who  set  up  an  English  grammar  school  on  Union 
Street,  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1767.    He  says : 

It  is  a  commoD,  but  too  weU-grounded  complaint  that  a  grammatical  study  of 
our  own  language  seldom  makes  any  part  of  the  ordinary  method  of  instructing 
youth.  ...  To  this  neglect  may  Justly  be  attributed  the  great  Incorrectness  of 
speech,  observable  amongst  almost  all  ranks  of  people  ...  to  remedy  which 
...  is  the  point  the  proposer  has  in  view." 

There  was  a  growing  realization  that  the  Nation  ought  to  have  one 
common  language ;  that  the  best  national  life  could  not  obtain  if  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Dutch,  Scandinavian  languages — not  to  men- 
tion others — should  each  remain  the  speech  of  a  portion  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  the  mingling  of  so  many  tongues  must  certainly  result  in 

"Joseph  Garner,  Pa.  G.,  July  3,  1765. 

"  Mary  McAllister,  Pa.  G.,  June  4,  17G7. 

»*John  Hefferman,  Pa.  O.,  Sept.  14,  1774. 

»»  Wltiierspoon,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Pu   J.,  Mar.  2,  1769. 

»•  Jacob  Giles,  Mount  Pleasant,  Md.,  Md.  G.,  July  19,  1765.     • 

"  Grammatlcaster,  Pa.  G.,  Oct.  29.  1767. 

"James  Thompson,  Charleston,  8.  C,  S.  C.  O.,  Dec.  10.  1772. 

"  Somerset  Academy.  Maryland,  Va   G.,  Feb.  23,  1769. 

••  Andrew  D'Ellicent,  Charlestown,  S.  C,  S.  C  G.,  May  20.  1766. 

«  N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  P.  B..  May  31,  1754. 

"  8.  C.  G.,  Jane  15,  1767. 
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Ihe  corruption  of  thorn  all,  and  especially  of  the  dominant  one.  the 
English.  It  is  'certain  that  this  feeling  was  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  authorities  in  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  inas- 
much as  Pennsylvania  had  an  exceedingly  composite  population.  In 
1758  Provost  Smith,  the  chief  Latinist  against  whom  Franklin 
inveighs,  wrote  an  article,  which  appeared  in  the  American  Magazine 
in  October  of  that  year,  entitled  "Account  of  the  College  and  Acad- 
emy of  Philadelphia."    He  says  : 

Oratory,  correct  Speaking  and  Writing  the  Mother  Tongue  is  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation too  much  neglected  in  all  our  English  Seminaries,  as  is  often  visible  in 
the  public  i)erformance  of  some  of  our  most  learned  men.  But  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  province,  such  a  neglect  would  have  been  still  more  inexcusable 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  For  we  are  so  great  a  mixture 
of  people,  from  almost  all  corners  of  the  world,  necessarily  speaking  a  variety  of 
languages  and  dialects,  that  true  pronunciation  and  writing  of  our  own  language 
might  soon  be  lost  among  us  without  such  a  previous  care  to  preserve  in  the 
rising  generations." 

A  schoolmaster  of  New  York,  advertising  an  English  grammar 
school  in  the  consistory  room  of  the  French  church,  says:  "  The  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  .  .  .  the  learning  of  it  being  indispensably  necessary 
in  an  English  country,  I  intend  to  teach  to  all  my  scholars."  ** 

Benjamin  Franklin  himself  voices  this  appeal : 

Why  should  you  .  .  .  leave  it  (America)  to  be  taken  by  foreigners  of  all 
nations  and  languages,  who  l)y  their  numbers  may  drown  and  stifle  the  English 
which  otherwise  would  probably  become  in  the  course  of  two  centuries' the  most 
extensive  language  in  the  world.  .  .  ." 

It  appears  that  we  have  now  reached  the  heart  of  the  primary  cause 
which  forwarded  the  study  of  English  grammar.  A  movement,  in 
the  words  of  Sheridan  cited  above,  "  to  refine,  correct,  and  ascertain 
(make  certain)  the  English  language  by  fixed  and  stated  rules  "  is 
essentially  grammatical.  Samuel  Johnson's  dictionary,  and  others, 
standardized  English  diction.  Sheridan  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
5^id  that  the  English  needed  "  the  advantage  of  established  and 
invariable  rules"  upon  which  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the 
language.  € 

The  very  prevalence  of  illiteracy  in  the  public  and  private  speech 
of  the  eighteenth  century  demanded  the  study  of  grammar.  Granted 
that  the  mother  tongue  was  more  useful  and  less  laborious  than  Latin, 
granted  that  it  was  desirable  to  speak  and  write  well,  granted  that 
Dilworth,  Greenwood,  Lowth,  and  the  British  Grammar  had  reduced 
English  to  "  established  and  invariable  rules,"  it  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed with  irresistible  logic  that  the  schools  must  teach  English 

**  If oDtgomery,  op.  clt.,  520-9. 

••  N.  Y.  O.  and  W.  P.  B.,  Jane  5,  1766. 

**  Letter  to  Wm.  Strahan,  Passy,  Aug.  19,  1785.    Sparks,  op.  clt.,  II,  131. 
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grammar.  Hence  we  find  that  every  one  of  the  achooknasters  cited 
in  a  previous  paragraph  as  teaching  oratory  also  tacught  grammar. 
Are  we  not  safe,  then,  in  saying  that  English  grammar  came  into 
the  curriculum  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  popularity  of  the  teaching 
of  public  speaking  and  secondarily  as  the  result  of  a  desire  to  make 
rising  generations  familiar  with  "  fixed  and  stated  rules  "f 

As  a  corollary,  the  study  of  English  as  a  language  came  as  an  anti- 
dote for  the  variety  of  languages  spoken  by  early  settlers,  especially 
in  the  middle  colonies.  It  is  perhaps  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  keep  English  the  dominant  language  of  the  new 
continent. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MASSES  IN  ICSf  AND  IN  17Sf. 

Massachusetts  and  her  sister  colonies  inherited  the  idea  of  educa- 
tion for  leadership.  The  grammar  schools  of  England,  prototypes  of 
the  higher  schools  set  up  in  New  England  by  the  laws  of  1647  and 
1650,  were  planned  distinctly  for  an  intellectual,  educational,  and 
political  aristocracy.  The  society  from  which  the  first  settlers  came 
was  distinctly  a  class  society.  Many  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their 
immediate  successors  from  England  came  from  the  smaller  landed 
gentry  in  the  mother  country.  Moreover,  the  first  settlers,  although 
apparently  possessing  a  democratic  form  of  government,  character- 
ized in  local  affairs  by  the  town  meeting,  were  in  reality  controlled  by 
a  relatively  small  group  of  leaders.  These  men,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
clergymen,  but  their  authority  and  influence  extended  over  almost 
every  aspect  of  life.  To  perpetuate  this  leadership  Harvard  College 
was  founded  only  eight  years  after  the  settling  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
To  the  college,  with  its  inherited  curriculum  of  the  classics,  must  be 
.sent  the  more  promising  youth,  prepared  either  under  the  private 
tutorship  of  some  clergyman  or  in  a  suitable  school.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  grammar  school  in  America. 

Given  a  grammar  school,  some  means  must  be  provided  for  the 
preliminary  education  considered  necessary  for  entrance.  This  was 
provided  either  by  dame  schools  or  by  the  reading  schools  or  by  gram- 
mar schools.  Along  with  this  idea  of  higher  education  for  leadership 
there  existed  a  sex^ond  idea.  This  was  that  all  citizens  must  be  taught 
to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  understand  the  capital  laws  of  the 
country.  The  idea  of  universal  education  grew  out  of  a  combination 
of  these  two  purposes.  Briefly,  universal  education  in  1650  meant 
universal  ability  to  read,  possibly  to  write  and  cipher,  and  widespread 
opportunity  to  train  leaders. 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  century  a  somewhat  different  idea  of 
universal  education  was  dawning.  Various  causes  had  reduced  the 
importance  of  religious  leaders.    The  rough  life  of  the  new  continent 
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had  brought  out  native  qualities  of  leadership,  undeyeloped  by  educa- 
tion. The  ancient  classics  did  not  hew  the  forests,  blaze  pathways 
into  the  wilderness,  nor  fight  back  Indians.  A  Benjamin  Franklin, 
forced  at  13  to  forego  the  higher  schools  of  Boston,  by  sheer  native 
merit  had  made  himself  an  influential  man.  Many  lesser  Franklins 
had  raised  themselves  in  various  settlements.  Just  as  on  the  Ameri- 
can frontiers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  a  vigorous  and  robust 
democracy  seemed  to  produce  and  develop  Jacksons  and  Lincolns,  so 
100  years  earlier  kindred  causes  were  at  work  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  the  rest.  No  longer  did  it  count  primarily 
what  a  man  knew.  What  he  could  do  was  far  more  important.  In 
short,  after  1650,  100  years  of  frontier  life  had  demonstrated  that 
suitable  leaders  were  forthcoming  in  all  aspects  of  life,  except  possibly 
the  ministry,  irrespective  of  a  classical  education. 

If  this  be  true,  when  the  frontiersmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
found  themselves  victors  in  the  first  severe  struggle  with  privations 
and  established  in  somewhat  settled  communities,  they  began  again 
to  think  of  education.'*  Their  uncouth  manners  and  dress  were  like 
their  intellectual  life  and  their  speech — strong,  but  coarse.  A  desire 
for  refinement  grew  apace,  if  not  for  themselves,  at  least  for  their 
children.  In  addition,  new  professions  and  occupations  came  into 
prominence  as  the  communities  became  more  stable.  All  these  newer 
professions  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  new  country  itself,  and,  like 
the  needs  which  called  them  forth,  they  were  practical,  everyday 
man-to-man  occupations.  StiM  further,  as  always  in  a  new  land, 
statesmanship  offered  an  attractive  field. 

All  of  these  causes  had  grown  out  of  the  soil.  Unschooled  men 
controlled  public  opinion.  This  type  of  society,  living  intensely  in 
the  present,  both  ignorant  and  scornful  of  the  past,  craved  an  educa- 
tion that  would  furnish  direct  help  in  everyday  life.  A  vernacular 
education  of  a  higher  order  than  reading  and  writing,  including  the 
"  practical  branches  of  mathematics,"  the  modem  languages,  history, 
geography,  and,  above  all,  a  mastery  of  the  English  tongue,  was  the 
outcome.  In  short,  the  ideal  of  universal  education  retained  in  1750 
its  central  idea  of  1650 — equal  opportunity  for  all ;  but  there  had  come 
in  a  noteworthy  enlargement  of  it.  In  1750  no  American  was  pre- 
destined for  a  high  rank  in  life ;  out  of  the  masses  themselves  were 
to  come  the  leaders ;  a  practical  education  for  all  was  to  open  the  way. 
On  the  crest  of  this  wave  the  mother  tongue  was  carried  to  the  fore- 
most place  in  American  education. 

"FrtBkUn,  Aatoblography,  177. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Several  lines  of  investigation  have  been  advanced  to  enable  us  to 
answer  the  questions :  When,  where,  why,  and  by  whom  English  gram- 
mar made  its  first  appearance  in  the  curricula  of  American  schools. 
Conclusions  reached  are  as  follows : 

1.  Textbooks  in  English  grammar  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
imported  until  about  1750.  Dilworth's  was  published  in  England  in 
1740  and  had  its  first  American  reprint  in  1747.'^ 

Dilworth's  was  introduced  primarily  as  a  speller.  After  1750  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  Greenwood's  and  several  other  British 
grammars  made  their  way  into  the  colonies. 

2.  There  were  at  least  two  grammars  written  and  published  in 
America  before  the  Revolution — Johnson's  and  Byerley's.  Consid- 
ering the  rush  of  American  texts  in  grammar  after  1784,^^  this  early 
scarcity  is  strong  negative  evidence  to  the  effect  that  attention  to 
grammar  was  relatively  insignificant  before  the  appearance  of  Web- 
ster's first  book  in  1784.  In  addition,  seven  grammars  by  English 
authors  were  reprinted  in  America  before  1784.  Our  estimate  places 
the  number  of  texts  before  Webster's,  both  native  and  imported,  at  10. 
Of  these  Dilworth's  was  the  only  one  available  for  the  schools  in 
large  numbers.  Dilworth's  "  New  Guide,"  although  primarily  a 
speller,  deserves  the  name  of  the  first  American  textbook  in  English 
grammar. 

3.  A  respectable  number  of  private  schools,  of  which  we  have  men- 
tioned 60,  some  of  them  called  English  grammar  schools,  were  offer- 
ing courses  in  "  English,  as  a  language  "  by  1775.  These  schools  began 
to  appear  before  1750 ;  they  were  most  numerous  in  the  middle  colonies, 
in  the  regions  neighboring  to  Philadelphia  xVcademy,  where  Frank- 
lin's program  of  the  vernacular  struck  a  plane  never  reached  before. 
The  New  England  colonies,  with  the  classics  more  firmly  intrenched, 
resisted  the  innovation  for  two  decades  after  the  middle  colonies  had 
adopted  it. 

4.  A  careful  consideration  of  Franklin's  plan  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  English  school,  preceding  any  general  importation  or 
publication  in  America  of  textbooks  in  grammar,  deserves  the  honor 
of  setting  a  positive  example  of  a  full  vernacular  program  of  secon- 
dary grade  and  of  being  imitated  by  masters  tired  of  the  old  type  of 
schools.  Therefore  the  year  1750  is  selected  as  the  date  when  the 
higher  branches  of  the  vernacular,  including  grammar,  entered  seri- 
ously into  American  education.  To  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  As  his  experi- 
ments in  science  antedated  by  decades  general  school  instruction  in 

"  Wlckersham,  In  Pennsylvania,  is  in  error  in  assigning  this  date  as  1757.    Wickerstaam, 
Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Pa..  107. 
"See  Chap.  IV,  p.  80. 
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them,  so  his  experiment  in  vernacular  education  was  more  serviceable 
as  an  example  and  a  model  than  as  an  actual  accomplishment. 

6.  Representative  curricula  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  show- 
ing  the  earliest  appearances  of  grammar  are  in  accord  with  the  infer- 
ences reached  above.  Before  1750  curricula  do  not  show  grammar. 
After  1750  to  1790  first,  private  schools;  second,  colleges;  third,  pub- 
lic schools,  seem  to  have  followed  Franklin's  lead.  In  fact,  the  col- 
onies effected  the  independence  of  their  schools  and  colleges  from  the 
exclusive  hold  of  the  classics  contemporaneously  with  their  political 
independence.*'  The  latter  separation  was  itself  not  a  sharp  breaking 
off;  similarly  the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  vernacular  as  the 
supreme  study  in  the  schools  was  long  protracted.  The  traditions  of 
Latinized  instruction,  which  almost  routed  Franklin's  English  pro- 
gram, although  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  vernacular  in  the  back- 
ground throughout  the  Nation  at  large,  now  did  the  next  best  thing — 
they  Latinized  the  methods  of  teaching  English  grammar.  To  a 
discussion  of  this  Latinizing  process  in  methods  we  now  turn.  If  the 
entrance  of  grammar  was  an  arduous  struggle,  its  emancipation  from 
Latin  methods  was  little  short  of  a  titanic  one. 

6.  In  answer,  then,  to  the  question.  When?  the  answer  is  1750,  with 
due  reservation  for  a  few  obscure  earlier  efforts.  Where?  In  the 
middle  colonies,  headed  by  Pennsylvania.  Why  ?  As  the  core  study 
of  an  English  program  to  supplant  the  classical  program  for  students 
fitting  for  practical  life.  By  whom?  By  Hugh  Jones,  the  first 
American  grammarian;  by  Waterland,  who  first  taught  grammar  in 
an  American  school;  by  Franklin^  who  projected  the  model  English 
program;  by  William  Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  Columbia, 
the  first  American  to  write  a  grammar  published  in  America  and  the 
first  college  official  to  put  English  on  a  par  with  the  classics  in  a 
college  curriculum. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  credit  which  has  hitherto  been  awarded 
to  Noah  Webster  and  New  England. 

*  Brown  In  his  *'  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools  **  Rtates  that  the  growth  of  nationalism 
and  national  literature  had  little  effect  on  the  schools ;  that  "  it  took  the  Romantic  Move- 
mtnt  and  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  to  give  the  mother  tongue  an  assured 
position  In  the  program  of  Instruction."  Mid.  Sch.,  188.  To  the  present  writer  this 
appears  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  truth  ;  it  is  possibly  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  It 
9«ema  more  accurate  to  say  that  in  America  all  revolutions,  political,  educational,  and 
pcMsibly  religious,  were  largely  due  to  the  same  fundamental  causes.  In  each  there  Is 
rerolt  against  outside  authority,  revolt  against  established  traditions,  and  a  dctermina- 
tloo  that  the  individual  and  the  nation  have  a  right  to  live,  not  in  the  past  but  in  the 
fntnre,  a  Vital,  active,  aggressive  life. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  RAPID  RISE  OF  GRAMMAR  AFTER  1775. 


The  period  immediately  after  the  Revolution  marks  the  well-nigh 
universal  adoption  of  English  into  the  curricula  of  American  schools. 
Earlier  sections  have  indicated  that  the  time  was  ripe.  Many  success- 
ful experiments  had  been  made  in  private  schools;  the  Latin  cur- 
riculum, with  its  apparent  unfitness  for  the  intensely  practical  life  of 
the  new  continent,  was  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular;  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  colleges  had  been  teaching  grammar, 
composition,  and  oratory.  In  fine,  irrespective  of  the  Revolution,  the 
time  had  arrived  when  a  rapid  spread  of  the  subject  was  to  be 
expected.  And  just  as  the  new  national  life  of  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  the  accompanying  pride  in  its  self-sufficiency, 
brought  forth  a  vigorous  demand  for  the  vernacular,  so  the  national 
independence  of  America  cooperated  powerfully  with  other  &iuses  in 
transferring  generally  to  the  public  schools  the  higher  branches  of 
the  vernacular.  The  fact  is  that  increased  attention  to  the  English 
language  is  the  most  significant  change  that  occurred  in  the  curricula 
of  the  schools  after  the  States  began  to  recover  from  the  turmoil  and 
disruption  of  war. 

1.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  RECOGNITION  OF  GRAMMAR. 

The  entire  history  of  education  in  New  England  up  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  preparing  the  way  for  the 
laws  which,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  placed  English  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  a  par  with  Latin.  The  Latin 
curriculum  especially  was  increasingly  unpopular.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  each  passed  a  series  of  laws  with 
increasing  fines  for  failure  to  keep  open  the  prescribed  schools,*®  indi- 
cating a  failure  of  school  spirit  in  New  England.'^    This  was  referred 

**  In  1647  Massachusetts  levied  a  fine  of  £5  (Rec.  Co.  Mass.  Bay,  II,  203)  ;  in  1671  the 
fine  was  Increased  to  £10  (ibid.,  IV,  second  vol..  486)  :  in  1683  towns  of  200  families  were 
fined  £20  (ibid.,  V,  414)  ;  in  1692  the  fine  for  failure  to  keep  an  elementary  school  was 
increased  to  £10,  but  the  penalty  for  a  grammar  school  was  not  altered  (Acts  and  Res. 
Pro.  Mass.  Bay,  1,  63)  ;  in  1701  the  fine  was  Imposed  on  towns  proportionally  for  the  time 
they  were  delinquent  (ibid.,  470)  ;  and  in  171S  the  fine  was  increased  to  £20  for  towns  of 
150  families,  £40  for  towns  of  200  families  and  £50  for  towns  of  250  families  (Ibid..  II, 
100). 

The  series  of  increasing  fines  in  Connecticut  begins  in  1650  (Rec.  Col.  Conn.,  1,  521) 
and  continues  in  1677  (ibid.,  II,  307-8),  in  1678  (ibid..  III.  9),  and  1700  (ibid.,  IV,  331). 

For  New  Hampshire  see  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  ProT.  Period,  I,  561,  337,  358. 

*^  Martin,  Evolution  of  Mass.  8ch.  Sys.,  85. 
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to  in  the  election  sermon  of  1762  by  Bev.  Thomas  Shephard,  in  which 
he  laments  especially  the  decay  of  the  Latin  schools  preparatory  for 
Harvard.^  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  laws  fined  towns  for 
failing  to  support  English  schools,  the  main  inference  is  that  the 
Latin  schools,  set  up  under  the  early  laws  by  a  university  generation, 
were  too  advanced  for  primitive  conununities  successfully  to  maintain 
in  operation. 

This  being  the  case,  many  towns  found  that  the  best  way  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  for  both  Latin  and  elementary  schools  was 
to  combine  them ;  that  is,  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  both  the  classics  and  the  elementary  branches  of  the 
vernacular.  Becords  of  so-called  grammar  schools  in  many  towns 
indicate  that  this  combination  was  effected.  For  example,  Salem  in 
1677  "  agreed  with  Mr.  Eppes  to  teach  all  such  scholars  ...  in  y* 
English,  Latin  and  Greek  Tongue  ";••  Nearly  100  years  later,  in 
1752,  the  same  towh  found  it  necessary  to  vote  that  each  of  the  boys 
""  who  go  to  the  grammar  school  must  study  Latin  as  well  as  read  and 
write  and  cypher."  •*  In  1691  Cambridge  voted  to  engage  a  school- 
master ^  to  teach  both  latten  and  english  and  to  write  and  sipher,"  ^ 
and  in  1679  Watertown  agreed  with  Bichard  Norcros  to  teach  for 
three  months  only  ^^  lattin  schollurs  and  writturs  .  .  .  and  the  other 
8  munths  .  .  .  both  lattin  and  inglish  schollurs."  ••  Other  towns 
showing  the  combination  of  Latin  and  English  schools  were  Dedham, 
1667;  •^  Plymouth,   1725  ;»•  and   Braintree,  1690,  which  provided 

"Felt,  Ann.  of  Salem,  438. 

"BeUtlon  between  the  Latin  and  the  English  program  Is  Interestingly  shown  In  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  Salem.  In  1607  records  of  the  town  show  one  school  for  both 
braoches  (Felt,  op.  dt,  434)  ;  in  1713  there  were  separate  schools  called  the  Rnglisb  and 
the  Latin  schools  (ibid.,  442)  ;  in  1743  the  town  voted  to  combine  the  two  under  a  master 
tad  an  uther  (ibid.,  447) ;  this  act  was  revoked  three  years  later,  1746  (ibid.).  In  1752 
the  town  was  compelled  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  Latin-grammar  school  by  a  special 
act  requiring  that  every  boy,  a  pnpll  there,  must  study  Latin  as  well  as  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  (ibid.,  448).  In  1796,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  unpopularity  of 
Latin  manifested  in  the  preceding  order,  for  the  first  time  the  records  show  the  English 
Baiter  made  a  peer  of  the  Latin  master  both  in  title  and  salary.  The  town  voted  that 
each  English  master  have  a  salary  of  £150  and  '*  find  ink  "  and  that  the  Latin  master 
have  £130  (ibid.,  456).  In  1801  notice  is  published  that  writing,  arithmetic.  English 
grammar,  composition,  and  geography  are  to  be  taught  in  the  grammar  school  besides 
Ladn  and  Greek  (ibid.,  458).  In  other  words,  the  Latin-grammar  school  is  now  made 
over  into  an  English  school,  with  the  classics  secondary.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  in 
Salem  English  grammar  was  not  added  to  the  curricula  of  the  English  schools,  although, 
u  we  have  seen,  it  was  added  to  the  grammar  school  in  1801.  In  1816  this  provision 
was  made  also  for  the  English  schools  to  supply  "  a  grammatical  acquaintance  with  their 
aattve  tongue**  (ibid..  464),  and  finally,  in  1827,  the  Latin  and  the  English  high  schools 
of  the  town  appear  to  l>e  on  9  par  (ibid.,  474).  This  struggle  of  the  two  programs  in 
Salem  is  suggestive  of  what  may  have  taken  place  in  many  other  towns  in  the  course  of 
150  years. 

''Ibid.,  448. 

•Rcc.  Town  Cambridge,  1630-1703,  II,  206. 

"Watertown  Rec,   I.  187. 

"Rec.  Town  Dedham,  1659-78,  183, 

"Bee.  Town  Plymouth,  II,  232. 
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"  Master  to  be  agreed  with  as  will  be  willing  to  Teach  english  as  well 
as  Latten,  and  also  to  Teach  wrighting  and  Cyphering."  *** 

Both  the  legislative  efforts  to  compel  towns  to  maintain  Latin 
schools  and  the  efforts  of  the  towns  themselves  to  stsess  the  vernacular 
rather  than  the  Latin  indicate  cleaning  toward  the  State  laws  which, 
in  the  decades  immediately  following  the  Revoluticm,  gave  English 
an  equal  legal  standing  with  the  classics.  These  laws  may  be  said  to 
fructify  the  tendencies  of  the  previous  160  years.  The  makers  of  the 
Massachusetts  law  of  1789  and  corresponding  laws  of  other  States, 
which  will  be  cited,  realized  that  a  renewal  of  educational  enthusiasm 
must  center  around  the  national  tongue,  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  study  of  English  "  as  a  language  "  had  advanced  very 
rapidly  since  its  first  feeble  beginnings. 

In  1789  Massachusetts  required  that  "  every  town  .  .  .  containing 
two  hundred  families  .  .  .  shall  be  provided  with  a  grammar  school- 
master .  .  .  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Lan- 
guages." This  school  was  to  be  kept  for  12  months.  Every  town  of 
150  families  was  to  keep  a  similar  school  six  months;  every  town  of 
100  families,  an  English  school  for  12  months;  every  town  of  50 
families,  an  English  school  for  six  months;  that  is,  "  every  town  .  .  . 
containing  fifty  families  .  .  .  shall  be  provided  with  a  schoolmaster 
...  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
English  language,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography,  and  decent 
behavior."  ^  Moreover,  the  statute  allows  selectmen  to  maintain 
mixed  schools  if  they  prefer.  This,  for  example,  is  what  Braintree 
did  in  1790.^ 

Martin  points  out  that  by  this  act  120  towns  out  of  270  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  Latin  school.*  In 
1825  Massachusetts  relieved  all  towns  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  of 
the  Latin  school.*  In  short,  between  1789  and  1825  compulsory  Latin- 
grammar  education  may  be  said  to  have  passed ;  English  schools,  with 
the  English  curriculum,  including  English  grammar,  had  been 
substituted. 

Boston,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  1789,  completely  reorganized  her 
schools.  A  manuscript  copy  of  "  The  System  of  Public  Education," 
bearing  the  signature  of  John  Scollay,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  under  date  December  1,  1789,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Jenks  when  he  wrote  his  "  Sketch  of  the  Boston  Latin  School."  This 
manuscript  indicates  how  prominent  a  place  was  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  vernacular  in  the  Boston  schools.    The  center  of 

* 

the  system  was  a  classical  grammar  school,  for  entrance  to  which  two 

••  Braintree  Town  Rec,  1640-1693,  598. 
^  Perpet.  Laws  of  Com.  Mass.,  1799,  II,  39. 
«  Braintree  Town  Rec,  1640-1793,  598. 
*  Martin,  Et.  of  Mass.  Sch.  Sys.,  86. 
^Laws  of  Com.  of  Mass.,  X,  558. 
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prerequisites  are  indicated.  The  boy  must  have  reached  the  age  of  10 
years  and  must  have  been  "  previously  well  instructed  in  English 
Grammar.^  In  addition,  there  were  three  writing  schools  and  three 
reading  schools,  in  which  children  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  taught  to 
"  spell,  accent,  and  read  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  also  be  instructed 
in  English  Grammar  and  Composition."  In  the  reading  schools 
textbooks  include  the  Holy  Bible,  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  The 
Young  Ladies  Accidence  (Caleb  Bingham's  elementary  grammar), 
and  Webster's  American  Selections.  It  is  also  ordered  that  "  the 
upper  Class  in  the  Reading  Schools  be  instructed  in  Epistolary 
Writing  and  other  Composition."  * 

It  is  not  asserted  here  that  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1789  made 
English  grammar  compulsory,®  but  that  this  law,  as  those  of  several 
other  States,  was  enacted  in  response  to.  a  demand  for  increased  atten- 
tion  to  vernacular  instruction.  In  Massachusetts  English  grammar 
was  specified  in  the  law  of  1835.' 

The  Vermont  laws  of  1797  and  1810,  while  they  do  not  mention 
grammar,  do  nevertheless  stress  the  vernacular.*  Virginia  in  1796 
enacted  a  similar  statute,'  and  Delaware,  in  1796,  defines  a  "  good 
English  Education,"  prescribing  "  the  English  language,  arithmetic, 
and  other  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary in  completing  a  good  English  education."  ^®  The  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1793,  in  a  report  to  the  legis- 
lature say :  "  We  can  not  help  suggesting  .  .  .  the  numerous  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  .  .  .  from  the  institution  of  schools  .  .  .  for 
reading  their  native  tongue  with  propriety  .  .  .  writing  .  .  .  arith- 
metic .  .  .^^  The  ultimate  effect  of  these  laws  was,  of  course,  to  stress 
grammar  together  with  the  other  "  senior  branches  "  "  of  English. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  universal  turning  to  the  vernacular,  as  it 
bore  particularly  upon  grammar,  may  be  seen  better  in  certain  State 
laws  contemporary  with  the  Massachusetts  law  which  specifically 
mention  the  subject. 

The  first  State  legislation  to  speak  definitely  of  grammar  appears 
to  have  been  the  New  York  law  of  1797,  which  provided  "  for  main- 
taining one  or  more  free  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which 
Scholars  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English  Language,  or  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  the  English  grammar;  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and 

*J«nka.  Cat.  and  His.  Sketch  Boston  Latin  School,  286;  original  document  printed 
la  fall. 

*Corej  makes  this  mistake.    Hist.  Maiden,  631. 

^Rer.  Stat  Mass.,  chap.  23,  sec.  1. 

•Laws  State  Vt.,  Wright,  1808,  I,  181  :  ibid..  Fay  Davidson  and  Burt,  1817,  III,  236. 

*8tat  at  Large  of  Va..  Shepard,  1835,  III,  6. 

**Laws  State  Delaware,  8.  and  J.  Adams,  1797,  II,  1298. 

"  Uist  and  Bta.  Bee.  of  the  Univ.  of  N.  Y.,  Hough,  66. 

'^Thia  suggestlTe  phrase  is  used  In  the  charter  for  Potosi  Academy,  Mo.,  1817.  Laws 
Dtst  Louisiana,  etc,  1804-1824,  Lush  &  Son,  I,  619. 
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such  other  branches  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a 
good  English  education."  " 

By  1827  the  legislature,  acting  on  repeated  recommendations  of  the 
regents,  was  ready  to  pass  the  law  making  academies  training  schools 
for  teachers.    The  law  of  that  year  includes  this  declaration : 

No  student  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  pursued  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
Education  unless  he  shall  have  advanced  beyond  such  Knowledge  of  common 
vulgar  and  decimal  arithmetic,  and  such  proficiency  in  EngUi^  grammar  and 
geography  as  are  usually  obtained  in  common  schools.^ 

This  first  State-wide  act  definitely  prescribing  grammar  seems  to 
have  been  the  1798  law  of  Connecticut : 

E^nacted,  That  any  School  Society  shall  have  liberty  ...  to  institute  a  School 
of  higher  order  ...  to  perfect  the  Youth  ...  in  Reading  and  Penmanship,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  in  Composition,  in  Aritb- 
metic  and  Geography,  or,  on  particular  desire,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, also  in  the  first  principles  of  Religion  and  Morality,  and  in  general  to 
form  them  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life." 

It  is  significant  to  note  here  that  Noah  Webster's  grammars  were 
being  published  in  Hartford  between  1784  and  1790.  The  State  law 
of  1790  *•  had  retained  the  compulsory  grammar  schools  in  county 
towns;  but  the  law  of  1798  abolished  this  obligation  and  gave  any 
school  society  the  right  to  substitute,  on  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants,  English  schools  of  a  "  higher  order."  Noteworthy,  too, 
is  the  suggestive  phrase  at  the  end  of  the  law  of  1798 — ^"  in  general  to 
form  them  (the  pupils)  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various 
relations  of  social  life."  All  these  considerations  indicate  that  in  the 
lawmakers'  minds  must  have  been  a  conviction  that  the  traditional 
curriculum  must  go,  that  schools  of  higher  order  must  be  retained,  but 
that  in  the  nature  of  English  schools  grammar  and  composition  were 
the  vernacular  branches  of  the  "  senior  "  order,  and,  finally,  that  use- 
fulness and  happiness  in  everyday  life  for  all  and  not  for  a  few 
highly  educated  individuals  was  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  new 
English  education.  Brown  very  fittingly  characterizes  this  revolution 
in  the  curriculum  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  coming  in  response  "  to 
the  chaotic  desire  to  study  the  vernacular  "  and  prefaces  that  expres- 
sive characterization  by  affirming  that "  in  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar a  means  was  found  for  giving  vent "  to  this  desire." 

The  legislation  of  New  Hampshire  is  especiaUy  enlightening  con- 
cerning the  status  of  grammar.  The  first  educational  law  after  the 
Kevolution,  repealing  all  previous  acts,  provided  funds,  in  1789, 
which — 

«LawB  state  N.  Y..  1797  to  1800,  Inclusive,  IV.  42-3. 

"Laws  State  N.  Y.,  Croawell.  1827.  237. 

»  Acts  and  Laws  Conn.,  Hudson  and  Qoodwin,  1796,  1802  edition,  483. 

-Ibid.,  373. 

»  Brown.  Mak.  of  Mid.  Sch.,  234. 
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• 
shall  be  applied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  an  English  Grammar  School 
...  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  except  in  shire  and  half  shire 
towns.  In  which  the  school  by  them  kept  shall  be  a  Grammar  School  for  the 
porpofle  of  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek." 

This  statute  uses  the  term  English  grammar  school,  meaning  merely 
an  English  secondary  school,  not  a  school  based  on  English  grammar. 
But  it  implied  an  effort  to  raise  the  English  school  to  a  higher  dignity 
than  before,  placing  it  in  title  at  least  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Latin-grammar  school.  Obviously  the  real  difficulty  here  is  that  the 
lower  branches  of  the  vernacular  do  not  possess  the  substance  to 
present  the  same  drill  in  an  English-grammar  school  as  in  a  Latin. 
In  order  to  make  the  curriculum  somewhat  analogous  and  to  justify 
the  claim  of  equal  dignity,  the  higher  branches  of  the  vernacular — 
grammar  and  composition — would  be  the  next  logical  advance  for  the 
English-grammar  schools. 

This  step  was  taken  by  New  Hampshire  several  years  later,  in  the 
law  of  1808,  ordering  an  extension  of  the  curriculum  of  the  English 
school,  and,  what  is  even  more  significant,  dropping  the  provision  for 
Latin  schools  in  shire  and  half  shire  towns  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
keeping  an  English  school  .  .  .  for  teaching  the  various  sounds  and 
powers  of  the  letters  of  the  English  Language,  reading,  writing, 
English  Gnunmar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  such  other  branches 
of  education  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in  an  English  School."  ^* 
To  be  noted  here  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  English  grammars  of 
the  day,  of  which  by  1808  there  were  at  least  49  *®  published  or  used 
in  America,  had  orthography  as  their  first  section,  usually  defined  as 
"  the  various  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters."  This  phrase  in  the 
law,  then,  with  the  term  English  grammar,  is  certain  proof  of  the 
legal  sanction  of  this  branch  in  a  secondary  school  which  was  clearly 
intended  to  supplant  the  Latin  school. 

The  law  of  1808  goes  still  further.  It  provides  that  "  no  person  is 
qualified  to  teach  unless  he  or  she  procure  a  certificate  from  some  able 
and  reputable  English  Grammar  school-master."*^  For  schoolmis- 
tresses it  is  demanded  that  "  the  literary  qualifications  of  schoolmis- 
tresses be  required  to  extend  no  further  than  that  they  are  able  to 
teach  the  various  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  English 
Language,  reading,  writing  and  English  Grammar."  ^^  It  is  clearly 
sihown  by  the  specifications  concerning  schoolmistresses  that  English 
grammar  was  prescribed  for  elementary  schools.  Ultimately  gram- 
mar was  placed  in  schools  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  neither  elementary  nor  secondary,  but  distinguished  by  the  name 

»  Laws  Bute  of  N.  H.,  Melcber,  1792,  276. 

''Laws  State  of  N.  H.,  Norrls,  1816,  368. 

**  A  list  of  grammars  waa  compiled  bat  has  been  omitted  in  this  publication. 

*  n»ld.,  868. 

■  nrtd.,  860. 
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"  grammar  school."  ^'  As  indicated  above,  it  is  quite  often  impossible 
to  determine  whether  a  le^al  enactment  follows  or  precedes  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  subject  into  the  curriculum.  However,  the  general 
absence  of  textbooks  before  1790  ^^  makes  it  appear  that  the  public 
schools  at  least  could  not  have  attempted  grammar  vety  generally 
before  that  date.  But  the  private  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  were  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  English  curriculum,  following  the  tendency 
seen  in  its  beginnings  between  1750  and  1775.  Not  infrequently  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  before  1800  references  are  made  in  various  acad- 
emies to  "  Professors  of  English."  " 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  laws  of  two  centuries  there  is  discernible  a  marked  tendency 
toward  the  gradual  elimination  of  a  classical  education.  Geography 
and  history,  with  the  feeble  beginnings  of  science,  were  receiving  a 
little  attention ;  but  around  the  English  branches,  especially  grammar 
and  oral  composition  in  the  form  of  oratory,  the  new  curriculum  was 
in  formation.  With  the  passing  of  Latin,  seeming  to  many  unrelated 
to  "  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life," 
there  was  left  little  language  study  suitable  for  any  but  the  most  ele- 
mentary instruction.    In  the  Latin  school  the  backbone  of  the  course 

^  It  docs  not  appear  that  many  States  spedflcally  mention  the  incorporation  of  gram- 
mar by  State  law  in  tlieir  curricula.  The  Louisiana  law  of  1826  placed  in  the  primary 
schools  of  New  Orleans  "  a  professor  "  to  teach  "  the  elements  of  the  English  and  French 
grammar/*  New  Digest  Stat.  Laws  of  Louisiana,  Bullard  and  Curry,  1842,  I.  374.  In 
1834  Maine  followed  the  usual  practice  of  the  day  by  providing  that  **  no  person  shall  be 
employed  as  a  schoolmaster  .  .  .  unless  .  .  .  well  qualified  to  Instruct  youth  in  reading 
and  writing  the  English  Language  grammatically.*'  Rev.  Stat.  State  of  Me.,  Smith  &  Co., 
1841,  169.    The  law  makes  the  same  requirement  for  schoolmistresses.     Ibid. 

••Chap.  IV,  p.  77. 

*  A  case  In  point  is  the  Delaware  Academy  of  Wilmington,  primarily  a  classical  school, 
which  as  early  as  1786  had  a  "  Professor  of  English."  An  extract  from  the  curriculum 
shows  "  English,  Lowth's  Grammar,  Blair's  Lectures  in  Rhetoric,*'  and  even  *'  the  higher 
English  classics  frequently  employed  in  exercises  and  compositions."  References  like  this 
to  English  classics  before  1800  are  extremely  rare.     Powell,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Del.,  45. 

The  grammar  school  of  Brown  University,  In  1780,  advertised  "  Greek,  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Languages  taught  grammatically."    Tolman,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  R.  I..  35. 

Apparently  the  best  way  to  interpret  an  expression  like  this  is  to  believe  that  gram- 
matical Instruction  in  the  English  language  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  as  gram- 
matical instruction  in  the  classical  languages. 

The  Trenton,  N.  J.,  grammar  school,  in  1789,  gave  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the 
corporation  "  to  such  scholars  as  shall  have  studied  the  English  language  grammatically.** 
In  1792  the  price  of  tuition  was  put  at  $3  a  quarter  "  for  the  English  School  and  English 
Grammar,"  and  in  1817  the  trustees  recommended  the  use  of  "  Lindley  Murray's  system 
of  teaching  the  English  Language.'*    Murray,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  N.  J.,  126. 

A  suggestive  item  indicating  the  way  in  which  grammar  spread  is  found  In  the  story  of 
John  Howland,  father  of  the  movement  for  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island.  Appointed  by 
the  city  of  Providence  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  first  schools  established  under  the  new 
law,  1789,  he  went  to  Boston  and  there  procured  a  copy  of  the  rules  establishing  the 
new  school  system  of  1789  and  secured  Also  a  list  of  the  textbooks  used  under  that 
act.  Howland  says :  "  L^p  to  this  time  I  had  never  seen  a  grammar  .  .  .  but  observing 
The  Young  Ladles  Accidence  (Caleb  Bingham's  elementary  grammar,  Boston,  1785)  was 
used  In  the  Boston  schools.  I  sent  to  the  principal  bookseller  in  that  town,  and  procured 
one  hundred  coplos  for  ours.  The  introduction  of  Grammar  was  quite  an  advance  in  the 
system  of  education  as  It  was  not  taught  at  all  except  In  the  better  class  of  private 
■choola."     Powell,  Hist,  of  Pub.  Sch.  Sys.  in  R.  I..  17. 
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had  been  grammar;  the  term  grammar,  the  methods  of  teaching  gram- 
mar, were  ingrained.  Latin  grammar  had  stood  for  the  next  st<^p 
above  reading  and  writing  the  vernacular.  When,  therefore,  the 
advocates  of  a  practical  English  training  found  English  grammar  in 
Dilworth  and  other  texts,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  seize  upon  it  as  a  suitable  substitute  for  the  next  step  above 
reading  and  writing  and  spelling?  English  they  found  reduced  to  the 
same  accidence  as  Latin;  English  rules  were  to  be  learned  as  the, 
Latin;  textbooks  informed  them  on  title  pages  that  grammar  was  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly,  and  this 
was  their  laudable  desire  for  their  children;  here  is  .a  suitable  setting 
in  the  vernacular  program  for  grammar  as  the  basic  study.  This 
conviction  made  its  way  into  legal  sanction  for  English  and  English 
grammar  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

2.  THE  FLOOD  OF  TEXTBOOKS  AFTER  1784. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  number  of  textbooks  available  for 
instruction  in  grammar  before  1784  was  shown  to  have  been  very 
insignificant.  With  the  exception  of  Dilworth's,  primarily  a  speller, 
certainly  no  single  book  was  available  in  a  large  number  of  copies. 
Therefore  nothing  is  more  eifective  in  establishing  the  rapidly  rising 
popularity  of  the  new  subject  after  the  Revolution  than  the  flood  of 
grammatical  textbooks  which  began  to  pour  from  the  American  press. 

Even  before  the  State  laws  at  the  end  of  the  century  paved  the  way 
for  a  higher  order  of  instruction  in  English  these  textbooks  in  gram- 
mar began  to  appear.  It  is  significant  that  in  1783  Xoah  Webster,  the 
dean  of  American  textbook  writers,  opened  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  a 
rhetorical  school  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  English 
language.  It  was  here  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  first  gram- 
mar. Part  II  of  "The  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage."" In  Hartford  also  was  framed,  in  1799,  the  first  State-wide 
act  specifically  mentioning  instruction  in  "  the  rudiments  of  P^nglish 
Grammar.''  It  is  significant  that  this  was  the  exact  wording  of  the 
subtitle  of  Webster's  second  grammar,  published  in  1790,  "  The  Little 
Reader's  Assistant.  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  Being  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Second  Part  of  The  Grammatical  Institute."  This,  too, 
was  published  in  Hartford.^^  Of  course,  there  is  no  certainty  of 
causal  relation  between  Webster's  instruction  and  his  books  and  the 
Connecticut  law  of  1798. 

However  that  may  be,  Webster's  "Plain  and  Comprehensive  Gram- 
mar," of  1784,  was  the  first  American  textbook  on  the  subject  to  attain 


Ermiis,  op.  clt.,  8,  105. 

Lore,  Col.  Hist.  Hartford,  270. 
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wide  circulation.  Before  1792  it  had  passed  through  at  least  10  edi- 
tions.*' .By  1807  2®  this  book,  together  with  his  three  other  treatises 
on  grammar,  although  by  far  less  popular  than  his  *'  Grammatical 
Institute,"  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  before  Murray  appeared  in  1795. 
Webster's  success  appears  to  have  attracted  other  American  writers 
into  the  field  at  once,  since  at  least  17  other  works  on  grammar 
appeared  before  1795.** 

Eleven  of  these  17  textbooks  were  unsuccessful,  apparently  none  of 
them  enjoying  more  than  two  or  three  editions,  including  Kenrick's, 
1784;  Mennye's,  1785;  Anonymous,  1789  (3d  ed.) ;  Ussher's,  1790; 
Hutchins's,  1791;.Humphries's,  1792;  Tichnor's,  1792;  Miller's,  1795; 
Carroll's,  1795 ;  and  Dearborn's,  1795.  Of  the  17,  two  were  Webster's 
books  mentioned  above — ^"  The  Kudiments,"  1790,  and  "  The  Young 
Gentleman  and  Ladies  Accidence,"  1792.  Harrison's,  1787,  was  an 
English  text  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  '^  and  in  its  ninth  American 
edition  before  1812 ;  Ussher's,  1790,  was  also  an  American  edition  of 
a  London  book  of  1787'*  and  had  its  third  American  edition  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1804." 

Of  the  17  books  antedating  Murray's  (between  1784  and  1795)  there 
remain  two  which  attained  relatively  wide  use  in  American  schools 
before  Murray's  grammars  appeared.  Of  these,  the  less  important 
was  Caleb  Alexander's  "A  Grammatical  System  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," Boston,  1792.  It  passed  through  at  least  10  editions  before 
1814." 

Bingham's  little  elementary  book  of  45  pages  appeared  in  Boston 
in  1785  and  in  a  very  few  years  leaped  into  popularity  in  that  city 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  printed  in  at  least  20  editions  before  1815 ;  •• 
100,000  copies  were  sold. 

"  Webster  says :  "  1  published  a  grammar  on  tbe  model  of  Lowth's ;  .  .  .  this  work 
passed  through  many  editions  before  Murray's  book  appeared.  ...  I  determined  to  sup- 
press my  grammar ;  .  .  .  a  new  work  appeared  in  1807."  Webster's  Dictionary,  1828. 
preface.  8.  Of  this  book  Evans  lists  10  editions  before  1792,  the  flrst  in  1784  (Byans,  6, 
837),  the  last  in  1792  (ibid.,  8,  382).  The  number  of  editions  was  large.  The  writer,  for 
example,  is  using  the  sixth  Connecticut  edition,  1800,  and  the  book  was  published  by  firms 
in  both  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  1790  and  1787,  respectively.  Evans,  8,  104,  and  ibid., 
7,  183.    In  both  places  there  were  several  editions  before  1800. 

*•  Webster's  second  grammar,  "  The  Rudiments,"  1790,  passed  through  six  editions  in 
the  flrst  two  years,  in  Hartford,  Albany,  Boston,  and  Northampton.  Evans,  op.  cit.,  8. 
105 ;  8,  233.  His  third  book  appeared  in  1792,  published  anonymously  under  the  title 
"  The  Young  Gentleman  and  Ladies  Accidence,  a  Comprehentious  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue,"  in  Boston.  The  1807  text  was  **A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar."  His 
last  grammatical  treatise  appeared  as  late  as  the  year  1881,  "An  Improved  Grammar  of 
the  English  Tongue."  Barnard,  Am.  J.  of  Bd..  XV,  669. 

••  See  Appendix  A. 

^  Evans,  op.  cit.,  7,  121. 

"Ibid..   8.  98. 

»Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  XV,  565. 

•♦Ibid.,  XIII,  212;  Evans,  op.  cit.,  8,  242. 

"Ibid.,  218.  The  writer  uses  the  nineteenth  edition,  Boston,  1813;  the  name  Martha 
Stebbins  appears  on  the  flyleaf. 
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Bingham,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1782,  had  opened  a  private 
school  for  girls  in  Boston  in  1784  and  had  there  begun  what  has  been 
called  the  first  pretentious  effort  to  teach  English  grammar  in  that 
city.**  This  statement  ignores  the  earlier  efforts  to  teach  grammar, 
some  of  which,  as  we  saw  above,  antedated  1775,  either  through  ignor- 
ance of  their  existence  or  because  they  were  insignificant  as  compared 
with  Bingham's.  At  any  rate,  "  The  Young  Ladies  Accidence  "  was 
the  result  of  Bingham's  work  in  this  school.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  Noah  Webster  published  anonymously  in  Boston,  in 
1790,  an  elementary  book  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  Bing- 
ham's under  the  name  "The  Young  Gentleman  and  Ladies  Acci- 
dence." Bingham,  in  1789,  accepted  a  position  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Boston  schools,*^  and  his  grammar  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the 
board  as  the  official  text  in  the  writing  schools.'* 

Of  Webster  and  Bingham,  William  B.  Fowle,  editor  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  says: 

No  two  men  ever  exercised  more  influence  over  the  schools  of  this  country. 
. .  .  Webster's  Grammar  was  but  Httle  used  compared  with  Bingham's ;  but  his 
spelling  book  was  far  more  extensively  used.  .  .  .  The  two  authors  divided  the 
field  between  them.** 

Neglecting  now  the  reproduction  of  grammars  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  preceding  1784,  we  find  17  entirely  new  books  in  the 
field  appearing  in  America  before  Murray's  was  introduced.  Of  these 
17  certainly  no  fewer  than  50  editions  had  been  published  within  the 
decade  before  1795.  We  may  conclude,  first,  that  the  impending  flood 
of  grammars  had  begun  to  appear,  and,  second,  that  Brown  is  in 
error  in  maintaining  that  "  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  published 
in  1795,  gave  the  first  definite  direction  to  this  department  of  study."  ^ 

But  the  gi-ammars  of  Webster,  Bingham,  and  the  rest  were  insig- 
nificant in  their  influence  compared  with  the  unexampled  popularity 
of  Lindley  Murray's,  beginning  shortly  after  1795.  This  is  the  Lind- 
ley Murray  whom  we  saw  as  a  boy  enrolled  in  the  English  school  of 
the  Academy  and  Charity  School  of  Philadelphia  in  1754.**  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  this  man's  productions  were  reprinted  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  times  and  were  copied  and  abridged  at  least  a  score 
of  times  by  other  authors.  His  most  famous  text  was  "  English  Gram- 
mar, Adapted  to  the  Different  Classes  of  Learners,"  York,  England, 
1795.*'    He  also  prepared  an  "Abridgement  of  English  Grammar," 

"  Wm.  B.  Fowle.  Bamard*8  Am.  Teachera  and  Ed.,  70. 

"  Ibid,.  57. 

■Jenks,  op.  dt.,  228. 

»  C.  8.  J..  1850.  74. 

••Brown,  op.  cit.,  234.^ 

«» 8e«  Chap.  III.  p.  64. 

'Barnard,  op.  cit.,  XV,  775. 
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1797 ;  "An  English  Grammar,  in  Two  Volumes,"  1814,  2d  edition ;  and 
"  English  Exercises,"  published  first  before  1802.** 

An  1812  edition  of  the  first  book  asserts  that  35,000  copies  of  his 
larger  book  and  50,000  of  his  "Abridgement"  were  being  sold 
annually  in  America.  In  11  years  tlie  "  English  Grammar  "  passed 
through  21  editions  in  England  and  twice  that  number  in  America, 
while  the  "Abridgement "  had  had  20  editions  in  England  and  30  in 
America.  Murray's  "  English  Exercises  "  were  published  frequently, 
and  his  larger  grammar  had  its  fifth  edition  in  New  York  in  1823.** 
The  larger  books  were  adopted  by  many  of  the  colleges  in  both 
countries.  It  is  asserted  that  his  grammatical  texts  totaled  over  120 
editions  of  10,000  copies  each  on  the  average ;  that  more  than  1,000,000 
copies  of  his  books  were  sold  in  America  before  1850.** 

But  Murray's  influence  can  not  be  estimated  by  his  own  books 
alone.  At  least  12  men  prepared  and  published  editions  or  abridg- 
ments of  his  various  works.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Bullard, 
1797,  tenth  edition,  by  1817;  Flint,  1807,  sixth  edition,  by  1826;  Lyon, 
1811,  fourteenth  edition,  by  1821 ;  Pond,  1829,  eightli  edition,  by  1836; 
Alger,  1824,  fourth  edition,  by  184C ;  Fisk,  1821,  third  edition,  by  1824. 
In  this  list  are  included  also  Russell,  1819 ;  Booth,  1819 ;  Cooper,  1828 ; 
Putnam,  1825;  Miller,  1823;  Blair,  1831;  Bacon,  1818;  and  Cheesman, 
1821,  third  edition.*^  In  other  words,  a  very  conservative  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  Murray's  grammars,  including  his  own  and  his 
followers'  before  1850,  is  200  editions,  totaling  between  1,500,000  and 
2,000,000  copies. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapid  rise  of  grammar  after  1784  may  be  gained 
by  examining  the  distribution  of  the  301  gi'ammars  written  by  Ameri- 
cans and  printed  in  America  before  1850.*^  Distributed  by  decades 
they  are:  17G0-1770,  1;  1771-1780,  5;  1781-1790,  9;  1791-1800,  18; 
1801-1810,  14;  1811-1«20,  41;  1821-1830,  84;  1831-18*0,  03;  1841- 
1850,00;  total,  301.*« 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  each  unit  in  the  foregoing  represents  a 
new  author  or  an  entirely  new  book  by  an  earlier  author.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Murray  grammars,  we  have  seen  the  very  large  number  of 
editions  issued.  In  other  words,  during  the  decade  1821-1830,  in 
addition  to  the  84  new  books,  many  of  which  were  printed  several 
times,  there  were  also  published  at  the  same  time  a  very  large  number 
of  editions  of  books  whose  first  editions  had  preceded  1821. 

The  above  indicates  that  the  desultory  and  scattered  beginnings  of 
English  grammar  before  1775  sowed  the  seed  which,  after  the  Revo- 

«lbld.,  776. 

«*Ibid..  775. 

«  Goold  Brown,  Am.  Ann.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.,  1832,  684. 

*•  Barnard,  op.  clt.,  775-6. 

^  This  catalogue  is  omitted  from  this  volume ;  Appendix  A  has  list  of  grammars  to  1802. 

**  Includes  English  books  reprinted  in  America  up  to  1800. 
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lution,  began  very  rapidly  to  ripen  into  a  harvest  The  number  of 
new  textbooks  alone  for  the  entire  period  averaged  more  than  four  a 
year,  and  in  the  decade  between  1821  and  1880  more  than  seven  a  year. 

Only  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  editions  can  be  made; 
many  of  the  textbooks  reached  large  circulation.  Among  the  more 
popular  may  be  mentioned  Comly's,  1804,  which  reached  its  fifteenth 
edition  in  1838 ;  *»  Greenleaf 's  "  Grammar  Simplified,"  1819,  its  twen- 
tieth  e(iition  in  1837;  Samuel  Kirkham's  "An  English  Grammar  in 
Familiar  Lectures,"  1823,  its  thirty-sixth  edition  in  1834,  its  fifty- 
third  edition  in  1841 ;  ^  Parker's  "  Progressive  Exercises,"  1823,  pri- 
marily a  composition  book,  attained  its  forty-fifth  edition  in  1845. 
Bullion's  "  Practical  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,"  1844,  reached  its 
thirteenth  edition  by  1851 ;  William  H.  Wells's  "  School  Grammar  " 
was  in  its  twentieth  edition  in  1854;  and  in  five  years  Peter  Bullion's 
"Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar,"  of  1849,  attained  its  thirty-fifth 
edition. 

A  modest  estimate,  then,  of  the  total  number  of  editions  attained 
by  the  leading  granmiarians,  including  Murray  and  his  followers,  is 
400.  Others  were  frequently  reprinted ;  for  example,  Alexander's,  10 ; 
Jandon's,  18 ;  Brown's,  10 ;  Hull's,  7,  etc.  Even  estimating  that  many 
had  only  one  edition,  the  total  number  of  American  editions  of  gram- 
mars before  1850  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000.*^ 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  estimate  the  number  of  copies  turned  out  in 
these  1,000  editions.  The  number  of  volumes  printed  in  a  few  editions 
is  known.  As  early  as  1772  and  1787  editions  of  10,000  copies  of  Dil- 
worth's  "  New  Guide  "  were  issued.  This  is  hardly  a  fair  criterion, 
however,  because  Dilworth's  included  three  textbooks  in  one  and  was 
without  serious  competitors.  In  1766  the  firm  of  Franklin  &  Hall 
was  preparing  an  edition  of  Dilworth's  consisting  of  2,000  copies." 

One  of  the  most  used  early  texts  was  Bingham's  "  Young  Ladies' 
Accidence,"  Of  this  the  1792  edition  included  4,000  copies.'*  It  has 
been  asserted  that  this  book  passed  through  20  editions  of  5,000  copies 
on  the  average,  aggregating  100,000  copies,  before  1820.**  Kirkham 
affirmed,  in  1837,  that  his  book  was  selling  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a 
year."    In  1829,  after  being  only  six  years  off  the  press,  Kirkham's 

book  was  selling  at  the  rate  of  20,000  a  year.*' 

1 ' — - 

*Tbe  eTldence  as  to  tbe  number  of  editions  is  taken  from  Barnard's  list  of  American 
ttxtbooks  in  Am.  J.  of  Ed..  XIII,  XIV,  XV. 

*  Barnard  refers  to  a  one  hundred  and  tenth  edition.  Op.  clt.,  XIV,  736;  also  Goold 
Brown,  Gram,  of  Gram.,  28. 

"^Tbe  actual  count  of  known  editions  of  books  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  previously 
referred  to  is  961.  The  evidence  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  incomplete.  See  Barnard'g 
lists.  Am.  J.  of  Ed,,  XIII.  XIV.  XV. 

■Evans,  op  clt.,  4,  62.  314,  and  7,  III. 

"Evans,  op.  clt.  8.  267. 

**  Small,  Early  N.  B.  Sch.,  107 ;  also  Barnard,  op.  clt.,  XIV,  212. 

■Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Oct,  1887.  ■* Brown,  op.  cit,  28, 

60258*— 22 a 
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If  we  may  assume  that  6,000  copies  is  a  fair  average  for  each  edi- 
tion, then  approximately  5,000,000  copies  of  grammatical  textbooks 
were  printed  in  America  by  1850.  In  other  words,  two  editions  for 
every  large  city  were  issued  by  that  date. 

3.  THE  EXTENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GRAMMAR  IN  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE STATES.  1800-1850. 

NEW  YORK. 

English  grammar  was  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  academies 
chartered  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  from  1784, 
the  year  of  its  beginning.  Regents'  reports  for  the  years  1804  to  1807, 
based  on  data  obtained  from  the  individual  reports  made  by  the 
academies,  show  that  during  these  years  English  grammar  was  taught 
on  a  par  with  Latin  grammar.*' 

Each  year  special  mention  is  made  of  English  grammar,  together 
with  other  branches  usually  considered  parts  of  the  English  curricu- 
lum, as  distinguished  from  the  Latin.  Indeed,  they  are  mentioned  in 
a  larger  number  of  academies  than  is  the  curriculum  of  the  "  dead 
languages."  ** 

The  academies  have  more  significance  than  appears  at  first  thought. 
After  1821  the  academies  of  New  York  were  regarded  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  In  that  year 
the  regents  said :  "  It  is  to  these  seminaries  that  we  must  look  for  a 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools." "'  In  1827  and  succeed- 
ing years  recommendations  to  this  effect  were  repeated  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  regents,  with  pleas  for  increased  appropriations.  In  1834 
the  legislature  passed  the  desired  law.***  In  consequence  the  regents 
declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  teachers'  depart- 
ment until  he  had  passed  such  an  examination  as  to  entitle  him  to  be 

»  The  following  table  is  taken  from  Hougb's  Hist,  and  Statis.  Rec.,  Univ.  of  New  York,  1764-1884,  421 


Studies. 


Reading,  writing 

Enriish  grammar,  arithmetic. 
Mathematics,  bookkeeping. . . 

Dead  languages 

Logic,  rhetoric,  composition. . 

Moral  philosophy 

Natural  philosophy 

French  language 


1804 


Acade- 
mies. 


14 
16 
12 
15 
6 


Pupils. 


480 
429 
123 
213 
101 


38 


1805 


Acade- 
mies. 


10 
10 
7 
9 
4 
1 
1 
1 


Pupils. 


205 

228 

36 

184 

4S 

1 

1 

1 


1806 


Acade- 
mies. 


10 
10 
7 
10 
4 
2 
8 


PupUs. 


208 
312 
61 
130 
38 
14 
14 


1807 


Acade- 
mies. 


18 

19 

15 

18 

17 

3 

4 

4 


Pupils. 


631 

649 

134 

214 

97 

22 

36 

16 


»  This  term  was  upon  the  printed  blank  sent  out  by  the  regents  during  the  four  years 
named. 

•Hough,  op.  elt.,  527. 
••  Ibid.,  530. 
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considered  a  scholar  in  the  higher  branches  of  English  education,  the 
first  specified  subject  of  which  is  the  English  language.®^  By  1837, 
374  pers(ms  were  enrolled  in  these  teachers'  departments/*  After  1836 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  academies  increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1,000  students  a  year,  reaching  the  number  df  20,920  in  1852. 

Consideration  of  the  textbooks  used  by  the  academies  between  1832 
and  1850  shows  that  the  Murray  grammars  gradually  disappeared/' 
Kirkham's  book  does  not  reach  its  height  until  1840 ;  then  it  begins  to 
disappear,  while  Brown's  gradually  increases  in  popularity  and  the 
new  books  of  Weld,  Wells,  and  Greene  come  to  the  fore.  Greenleaf 's 
has  meantime  sunk  into  insignificance.  Bullion's  books  were  "  The 
Principles  of  English  Grammar,"  Albany,  1834,  which  reached  its 
fourteenth  edition  in  12  years ;  "  Practical  Lessons  in  English  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,"  New  York,  1844,  thirty-third  edition  in  seven 
years;  two  minor  works,  and,  finally,  "Analytical  and  Practical  Eng- 
lish Grammar,"  New  York,  1849,  which  attained  its  thirty-fifth  edi- 
tion in  six  years.**  Wells's,  Clark's,  Weld's,  and  Greene's  books 
belong  to  a  new  generation  of  textbooks.  These  we  shall  see  in  a  later 
chapter  originating  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  nature  and 

functions  of  granmiar  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it.®* 

■ 

■Ibid..  589. 
•Ibid..  646. 

*  Textbooks  <n  grammar,  New  York  academies,  18S6-1852 — Number  of  academies 

using  various  texts, 
[CompUfid  from  Annual  Reports  of  Regents  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  1837^3.] 


r««r. 

1836 
69 

to 

18 
38 
20 
24 

4 

1837 

1838 

1839 
119 

§ 

m 

00 

11 
66 
36 
46 
8 
2 

1840 
127 

s 

10 

61 

40 

63 
8 
6 

1841 
131 

o 

1842 
142 

& 

1843 

1844 

1845 
153 

1846 
155 

1 

2 

2 
37 
67 
40 
52 

3 

1847 
156 

1 
33 
75 
35 
53 

3 

1848 

156 

eo 

s 

•k 

1 

25 
71 
29 
49 

3 

1849 
161 

« 

1 
22 
72 
24 
45 

1 
1850 

166 
c« 

Oft 

!<• 
•^ 

1 

15 
72 
22 
50 

1851 1852 

Toul  nnmber  of  academies 
fi^ortinf . ... 

74   106 

149 

S 

6 

51 
71 
56 
37 
5 

146 

168   170 

Number  of  students 

16 
46 
27 
26 

7 

1 

14 
68 
37 
40 
10 
1 

2 

17 
66 
21 
60 

• 

MnnaT. 

9 
54 
47 
48 
13 

3 

6 
54 
54 
52 
21 

4 

5 

39. 
73 
52 
47 

6 

2 
33 

69 

48 

48 

3 

1 

K>i*»>am 

9 

Brown.  .....•.........••• 

68 

Smitb 

22 

BulUoQ. 

55 

Webster 

Spenoer....... 

7 

1 
15 

8 
21 

7 
16 

241 

5 

rti^nteaf 

3  1.... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 
3 

2 

8 

1 
15 
6 
3 
1 
8 

212 

1 

18 

7 

8 

2 

11 

211 

1 
15 

7 
21 

5 
14 

213 

1 

WeDs. 

13 

►            Claric 

, 

10 

Wdd 

1 

19 

Greene 

1 

4 

Scatterine 

2 

....     2 

7 

6 

3 

1 

5       9 
247  235 

10 
216 

9 
225 

10 

220 

1 

11 

Total  grammars  used . . 

106 

122  '162 

169 

186 

180 

195 

21b 

"Barnard,  op.  cit.,  XI 
•See  Chap.  VI.  p.  152. 

11.  ! 

221. 
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Turning  now  to  the  common  schools  of  New  York,  as  distinguished 
from  the  academies,  we  find  that  the  reign  of  the  Murray  books 
reached  its  height  about  1833.** 

The  second  book,  reaching  its  height  of  popularity  by  1839,  is 
Kirkham's  "  English  Grammar  by  Familiar  Lectures,"  1825,  of  which 
Barnard  lists  editions  up  to  the  forty-ninth,  all  published  in  New 
York  before  1840."  Then  follows  Goold  Brown's  "  The  Institutes  of 
English  Grammar,"  New  York,  1823.  The  fourth  author  is  Boswell 
Smith,  whose  two  works  were  "  Intellectual  and  Practi<;al  Grammar 
on  the  Inductive  System,"  Providence,  1829,  and  '*  English  Grammar 
on  the  Productive  System,"  Boston,  1831.  Next  comes  Jeremiah 
Greenleaf,  whose  "  Grammar  Simplified,"  New  York,  1829,  reached 
its  twentieth  edition  in  1851." 

Detailed  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  domination  of  the 
Murray  bboks,  apparently  reaching  their  height  in  New  York  about 
1833,  and  of  the  almost  meteoric  rise  of  Kirkham  contemporaneous 
with*  the  passing  of  Murray,  is  reserved  for  another  chapter  ••  on 
methods  of  teaching.  Of  interest  here  is  the  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  grammar  being  taught  during  this  period.  County  oflS- 
cers  almost  without  exception  report  that  four  subjects  are  taught  in 
all  towns — reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  grammar.  The  table 
on  page  85  shows  the  tl>ree  most  widely  used  textbooks  in  the  counties 
of  New  York  of  these  three  subjects,  in  addition  to  grammar.^® 

In  each  subject  there  seems  to  be  one  book  which  goes  far  toward 
monopolizing  the  field.  In  grammar,  honors  for  the  period  are  fairly 
well  distributed  between  two,  and  the  two  together  have  a  distinct 

••  Tewthooks  in  grammar,  New  York  Public  Schools,  182$-^18S9 — Number  of  totons 

using  various  tewts. 


[Compiled  from  Ammal  Bept.  Supt.  Common  Schls.,  N. 

Y.,  1830-1840.] 

1826. 

1829. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839* 

Grammars: 

Murray 

389 

472 

28 

3 

466 
72 

462 

111 

17 

459 

179 

18 

7 

03 

7 

13 

563 
465 

418 

373 

331 

21 

20 

61 

6 

9 

516 
500 
332 

294 

371 

31 

31 

46 

5 

5 

486 
360 
265 

267 
882 
43 
63 
25 
3 
10 

431 
457 
227 

209 

427 
60 

102 
28 

177 

Kirkham 

468 

Brown 

Smith 

Greenleaf 

35 
14 

76 
20 

4 

684 
473 
417 

88 
17 

96 
12 

23 

Murray  Introd . , , , ,  r  - 

Murray  Smuel , r » 

4 

Other  books: 

KnirlUh  RAftder 

434 

349 
302 

647 
469 
400 

543 
472 
483 

414 

Daboll's  ArithmeUc , 

Webster's  Speller 

455 

470 

"Barnard,  op.  clt.,  XIV,  763. 
"Ibid.,  XIII,  639. 
••  See  Chap.  VI,  p.  134. 

^Textbooks  Used  in  New  York,  1827-81.     Summary  from  Reports  of  Supt.  Com.  Scb.. 
N.  Y.,  reprinted  A.  J.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.,  1832,  87& 
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advantage  over  Daboll's  Arithmetic  By  1839  Kirkham  alone  sur- 
passed all  other  textbooks  except  Webster's  Speller,  which  for  some 
reason  shows  an  unusual  advance  that  year. 


Books. 


EngSiali  Raadff , 

BafioU's  Arithmetic. 
Murraj^  Ommmar.. 
Webster's  Spells.... 


Woodlxidge's  Qeography 

WQIef s  Geosraphy 

Morse*!  Oeogrmphy 

Adtms'S  Arithmetic 

Pike's  Arithmetic , 

Oohh^  Qeosr^ihy 

OreenlMf's  Grammar , 

Hfsiory  of  the  United  States.. 

Tyler's  Hia^orr , 

Colbam's  AriUmietlc 

Kiriduun's  Grammar , 


Towns 
(1827;. 


434 

349 

889 

302 

108 

110 

117 

108 

91 

80 

60 

35 

e 

4 
1 
0 


Towns 

(1830). 


584 

473 
472 
317 

2ie 

309 

120 

96 

90 

01 

209 

70 

33 

9 

8 

28 


Towns 
(1831). 


647 

409 

400 

400 

200 

412 

121 

72 

102 

40 

240 

88 

52 

0 

20 

72 


An  idea  of  the  proportion  of  pupils  studying  grammar  may  be 
obtained  from  facts  a  few  years  later.  In  1842,  out  of  178,384  pupils, 
reported  from  43  counties,  28,119  were  studying  English  grammar.^* 
In  1846,  of  227,760  pupils  in  wintier  schools,  51,484  were  reported  as 
studying  granmiar,  and  of  211^747  in  summer  ^hools  32,289  were 
studying  the  subject.'*  In  1847,  of  47,833  piipils  in  summer  sessions 
39,846  were  studying  grammar.''*  In  round  numbers,  between  15  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  were  studying  grammar  in 
the  common  sch(x>ls  of  New  York  as  the. middle  of  the  century 
approached. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Massachusetts  law  of  1826^  amended  in  1837  and  1839,  required 
"  in  every  town  containing  fifty  families  [extended  in  1839  to  '  every 
town  in  this  commonwealth ']  ^*  .  .  .  one  school  for  the  instruction 
of  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  behavior."  Horace  Mann,  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  in  183S  interpreted  this  law  to  prescribe 
what  he  calls  "  minimum  literary  qualifications  of  teachers  " ;  that  is, 
they  "  must  be  competent  to  teach  the  various  subjects  named."  " 

Moreover,  the  law  of  1835  required  the  school  committee  of  every 
town  to  submit  annual  school  returns  containing  replies  to  11  definite 

«lbld.,  1843.  7. 

■Ibid,.  1847.  18. 

■n>id.,  1848.  81. 

**Acts  and  Resolyec,  Mass.,  1889,  22. 

"Hasa.  Scb.  Rept.,  1838,  69. 

Mann  la  very  careful  to  emphasise  the  point  that  it  is  strictly  lawful  for  districts  to 
employ  teachers  more  highly  qnalifled.  '*  who  are  able  to  teach  the  required  branches 
better,  because  they  are  masters  of  higher  ones — who,  for  instance  .  .  .  can  teach  English 
gnuBaar  better,  because  familiar,  from  the!  study  of  other  languages,  wilh  the  principles 
«f  nnirersal  grammar.'* 
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inquiries,  of  which  the  seventh  was,  "  What  are  the  Books  in  general 
use,  specifying  Spelling  Books,  Arithmetics,  Grammars,  Geographies, 
Reading  and  other  Books?  "!•  This  provision  was  in  force  until 
1841." 

Pursuant,  then,  to  this  series  of  acts  the  first  four  annual  reports  of 
Mann,  18»37  to  1840,  inclusive,  contain  these  data,  as  reported  by  the 
separate  town  school  committees.^* 

Concerning  the  status  of  grammar  in  Massachusetts  between  1837 
and  1841,  several  conclusions  may  be  reached.  The  law  requiring 
grammar  was  obeyed  in  letter  at  least.  Only  four  towns  did  not 
report  the  subject  in  their  curricula;  in  addition,  only  six  towns  failed 
to  make  any  report.  Almost  all  the  towns  reported  at  least  one  text- 
book in  grammar.  Roswell  Smith's  "  Inductive  "  and  "  Progressive  '' 
grammars  were  by  far  the  most  popular,  with  gradually  increasing 
numbers;  Murray's  followed  in  decreasing  popularity.  In  Worces- 
ter County,  Pond's  Murray  monopolized  the  field,  showing  the  com- 
paratively local  popularity  of  the  Worcester  author.  Of  the  36  towns 
reporting  Pond's  as  in  use  in  1837,  23  were  in  Worcester  County  and 
8  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Franklin.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
towns  reported  more  than  two  grammars;  some  towns — ^Pittsfield,  for 
example — reported  as  many  as  five  textbooks  in  use.^* 

The  larger  towns  only,  lika  Boston  ^  and  Dorchester,  used  separate 

^•LawB  Com.  Mass.,  XIII.  509.  '^Acts  and  ResoWes*  Mass.,  1841,  345. 

^  Towns  na^ning  English  grammar  in  Massachusetts, 

[Compiled  from  School  Returns,  1838,  1839, 1840,  1841.] 


Year. 


Number  of  towns. 


Smith's 

Murray's 

Putnam's  Alger. 

Pond's 

Greenleaf's 

Brown's 

Frost's 

Ingersoll's 

Kirkham's 

Parker's 

Webster's 

Scattering 


1837 


208 


208 

104 

19 

35 

19 

11 

13 

9 

7 

13 

1 

10 


1838 


205 


215 
90 
18 
36 
17 
12 
13 
10 

7 
17 

1 
12 


1839 


224 


224 
84 
17 
36 
15 
11 
12 
11 

7 
26 

2 
15 


1840 


307 


237 
54 
16 
41 

9 
13 
12 

9 

4 
20 

3 
14 


**  Concerning  the  great  variety  of  textbooks  in  all  subjects,  Mann  reported  that  in  1837 
there  were"  In  use  In  Massachusetts  110  different  readers  and  spellers,  24  grammars,  22 
arithmetics,  20  geographies,  9  books  of  diction,  3  chemistries,  5  geometries,  2  compositions. 
A.  A.  of  Ed.  and  I..  VII.  101. 

**  In  1840-41  the  Boston  school  system  embraced  1  Latin  grammar  school,  1  English 
high  school,  13  grammar  and  writing  schools,  and  05  primary  schools.  Bost.  Sch.  Rept., 
1841,  3.  Regulations  prescribed  for  the  grammar  schools  (four-year  course),  in  Class  III, 
Murray's  "  English  Grammar,"  abridged  by  Alger,  or  Parker  and  Fox's  "  Progressive  Exer- 
cises " ;  Class  II,  the  same  continued  and  Foot's  "Exercises  in  Parsing " ;  Class  I,  the 
same  continued,  together  with  composition  and  declamation.  Ibid.,  16.  For  admission 
to  the  English  high  school  an  examination  in  grammar  was  necessary ;  for  the  first  year 
of  high  school  "a  review  of  grammatical  texts  of  the  lower  schools  was  prescribed,  while 
**  the  several  classes  shall  be  instructed  in  grammar.'*    Ibid.,  20. 
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textbooks  in  parsing  and  composition.  Mann  says  that  only  two 
schools  had  separate  instruction  in  composition.  Nevertheless,  we  see 
that  increasing  use  of  Parker's  "  Progressive  Exercises  in  Composi- 
tion "  indicated  that  the  latter  subject  was  encroaching  upon  the  field 
of  formal  grammar.*^ 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Smith's  books,  only  six  years 
off  the  press,  denoted  a  rapid  departure  from  the  Murray  type.  To 
be  sure,  Pond's,  Putnam's,  and  Alger's  were  nothing  but  modifications 
of  Murray's;  but  even  adding  the  towns  using  the  three  to  the  towns 
using  Murray's  a  total  of  159  towns  in  1837  is  still  far  short  of  the 
popularity  of  Smith's  "  Productive  Lessons."  Out  of  298  towns 
reporting,  208  used  Smith's  book,*"  many  of  them  in  the  grades  imme- 
diately above  the  primary,  usually  called  grammar  grades.  Private 
schools  and  academies  also  used  it. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  extreme  popularity  of  Kirkham's  book 
in  Xew  York,  but  naturally  we  do  not  find  the  grammars  of  New 
York  very  widely  adopted  by  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

The  records  of  184:0  show  a  remarkable  increase  of  schools  breaking 
away  from  the  Murray  type  of  instruction.*'  Only  54  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  104  in  1837,  still  kept  the  Murray,  while  the  Putnam  and 
Pond  merely  held  their  own.  Very  many  towns  which  in  1837  had 
reported  the  use  of  both  Smith's  and  Murray's,  in  1840  reported  the 
former  alone. 

While  on  the  whole  the  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  grammar  was 
generally  obeyed,  there  is  frequent  testimony  that  it  was  studied  with 
reluctance  and  even  open  opposition.  For  example,  the  Provincetown 
committee  reported :  "  Grammar  has  been  attended  to  very  indiffer- 
ently, in  our  town  schools,  for  all  past  time.  There  are  but  few 
scholars  who  study  it  at  all,  and  few  indeed  who  have  made  much 
proficiency  in  it."  '*  In  the  same  year  the  Westport  school  officials 
asserted: 

Ag  there  are  some  schools  In  which  grammar  has  never  been  taught  .  .  .  and 
there  are  few  or  none  who  wish  to  pursue  it  .  .  .  for  these  reasons  the  com- 
mittee has  been  urged  to  grant  certificates  to  teachers  deflcl^it  in  grammar."* 

VERMONT. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  present  much  the  same  relative 
emphasis  on  grammar  between  1840  and  1850.  Especially  frequent  is 
the  complaint  against  the  multiplicity  of  textbooks.  The  State  super- 
intendent of  Termont  reports,  in  1848,  that  several  conventions  of 

•Mann,  op.  eft.  ^Mass.  Sch.  Bet.,  1848»  271^ 

•■  Bee  Chap.  IV,  p.  8fll  » Ibid.,  262. 

•Ibid. 
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county  superintendents  had  recommended  uniform  textbooks.  The 
grammar  chosen  was  William  H.  Wells's.*'  English  grammar  was 
included,according  to  the  State  official,"  among  the  usual  branches.'**^ 
Superintendents  of  various  counties  report  "  Wells'  grammars  in 
most  schools,""  while  the  State  superintendent  thinks  that  the 
acquaintance  with  grammar  acquired  is  "  very  slight."  ••  "  Teachers 
are  very  poorly  prepared."  ^ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

In  his  section  on  schoolbooks  the  school  superintendent  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1846,  makes  a  typical  comment: 

In  the  days  of  Pike's  Arithmetic,  and  Murray's  Grammar,  and  Webster's 
SpeUing  Book,  there  was  no  trouble  In  choosing  books;  there  were  none  to 
choose  from.  Our  difficulty  consists  mainly  in  determining  which  is  best  among 
so  many  that  are  good.*^ 

One  county  official  strikes  even  a  new  note  when  he  recommends 
that  "  a  portion  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  grammar  and  arithmetic 
ought  to  be  spent  in  the  proper  study  of  mankind."  •* 

omo. 

Only  an  occasional  reference  concerning  grammar  finds  place  in 
the  records  of  the  State  superintendent  of  Ohio  during  this  early 
period.  In  1838  one  county  official  reported :  "  Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  are  taught  in  most  schools."  •* 
Clerks  of  the  county  examiners  complain  of  the  almost  utter  incom- 
petency of  teachers,  one  saying  that  of  166  examined  63  were  very 
poorly  qualified  and  but  51  understood  "  either  wholly  or  in  part " 
geography,  English  grammar,  and  history.  The  county  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  them,  else  many  schools  would  have  been  left  without 
teachers."  •* 

Ten  years  later  (1846-47)  the  status  of  grammar  had  improved 
considerably  in  Ohio.  Reports  of  the  State  superintendent  indicate 
that  the  subject  was  now  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  common- 
school  program.    In  the  words  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 

••Kept.  Supt.  Com.  Sch.,  Vt..  1848,  21. 

•»  Ibid.,  24. 

■Ibid.,   1849,  62. 

"Ibid.,  17. 

••  Ibid.,  47. 

•»  Kept.  Supt.  Com.  Sch.  N.  H.,  1845-7,  18. 

••Ibid.,  1848,  Appendix.  XXXIX. 

••  Rept  of  Supt.  Com.  Sch^  1889,  62. 

••Ibld.»  68. 
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1847,  ^  a  substantial  English  education  ought  to  be  given  every  citi- 
zen of  the  State."  •*  In  the  "  union  schools,"  Ohio's  term  for  conj- 
mon  schools,  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  senior  or  grammar- 
school  departments — 

a  thorough  course  of  Instruction  in  aU  the  common  English  branches  is  pursued, 
and  to  this  Is  added,  when  practicable,  a  high  school,  in  which  the  higher 
English  branches,  mathematics,  and  the  languages  are  taught.** 

Ashtabula  County  reported  that  Smith's  Grammar  was  used  in  90 
schools,  Kirkham's  in  49,  Brown's  in  25,  Noell's  in  16,  Bullion's  in  13.*^ 
The  following  tabular  statement  from  the  same  county  gives  indic&- 
ti(Hi  of  the  number  of  pupils  studying  the  subject  as  compared  with 
the  other  English  branches : 


Summer  schools,  18^7, 


Town- 
ships. 

Number 

of 
sobools 
visited. 

Ayerace 

attend- 

sDoe. 

Number 

in 
speUing. 

Number 

Inar^tii- 

metic. 

Number 

Ingram^ 

mar. 

Number 
In  geog- 
raphy. 

Number 
Inoom- 
position. 

2B 

131 

2,869 

8,650 

MO 

871 

878 

108 

WINTER  SCHOOLS. 

28 

157 

4,180 

Ptf  ctnt. 
10 

Percent. 
85 

Percent. 
19 

Percent. 
"23 

Percent. 
8 

••n>fd.,34. 

Seneca  County  also  furnishes  data  on  this  point.  The  number  of 
pupils  studying  spelling  was  3,200;  arithmetic,  3,540;  grammar,  420; 
geography,  600.** 

Nevertheless,  complaint  was  frequently  made  that  teachers  were 
incompetent  to  teach  the  subject.^  Licking  County  so  reports.  In 
Fairfield  County,  of  110  licensed  all  were  found  competent  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  only  64  were  proficient  in  grammar, 
62  in  geography,  and  10  in  algebra.*  In  Knox  County  somewhat  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  competent  in  grammar,*  and 
some  districts  refused  to  allow  grammar  and  geography  to  be  taught, 
the  examiner  adding :  **  If  geography  and  grammar  were  added  as 
legal  qualifications  of  teachers,  they  would  be  required  to  understand 
them.'*  Ashtabula  County  reported  fully  all  the  examinations  given 
pupils  in  the  various  classes.  Eighteen  minutes  were  allowed  candi- 
dates to  answer  the  following  examination  in  grammar:  * 


••  Rept.  of  Sec  of  State,  Com.  Bch.,  1848,  62. 

>  Ibid.,  42. 

"IMd..   66. 

•Ibid..  40. 

••IMd.,  82. 

•Ibid.,  41. 

•IMd.,  47. 

«ibid.,  sa 
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It  is  the  mind  that  lives. 

*  1.  How  many  capital  letters  should  be  used  in  writing  the  above  sentence? 

2.  Is  the  sentence  simple  or  compound? 

3.  How  much  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  sentence? 

4.  In  this  sentence  what  are  the  principal  parts? 
6.  What  is  government  In  grammar? 

6.  What  Is  meant  by  case? 

7.  What  Is  meant  by  the  conjugation  of  a  verb? 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  "  to  go." 

These  questions  were  given  to  456  children  of  average  age  of  15; 
42  per  cent  of  the  answers  were  correct.  The  highest  average  was  72 
per  cent  for  Morgan  Township.*  The  same  attitude  toward  the  cur- 
riculum was  found  in  the  State  reports  of  Ohio  in  the  decade  1847- 
1857  as  in  the  preceding  10  years;  the  references,  however,  are  scatter- 
ing and  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  we  invariably  find 
grammar  named  whenever  a  complete  curriculum  is  mentioned  indi- 
cates that  the  subject  was  fully  established.  In  Ashtabula  County,  in 
1850,  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  studies  was:  Orthography,  2,174; 
reading,  6,005;  mental  arithmetic,  1,684;  written  arithmetic,  2^14; 
geography,  1,248 ;  English  grammar,  984 ;  composition,  759.'  Coshoc- 
ton County  reported  255  pupils  in  spelling,  181  in  arithmetic,  180 
in  grammar,  13  in  geometry.^  Holmes,  Meigs,  Preble,  Rockland, 
and  Scioto  Counties  reported  grammar  taught  in  all  the  districts,' 
while  Pike  County  aflBrmed — 

the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  understand  Geograpliy  and  ESng- 
lish  Grammar  should  by  no  means  be  repealed.  It  is  found  that  in  this  county 
teachers  are  as  defective  in  Arithmetic  as  in  Grammar ;  .  .  .  the  majority,  yea, 
four-fifths  of  the  applicants,  are  unqualified  to  teach  anything  more  than  the 
first  principles.* 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  private  schools  of  North  Carolina  generally  included  English 
grammar  in  their  curricula  after  1800.*^  Five  schools  before  1800 
report  grammar.  Grove  Academy,  the  earliest,  in  1787  reported 
"  twenty-five  students  under  a  master  who  teaches  only  the  Latin  and 
English  grammar."  "  The  trustees  of  New  Bern  Academy  report  the 
examination  of  pupils  in  the  English  language  in  1794 ;  ^*  likewise, 


•Ibid.,   21. 

•Ann.  Rept  Sec.  State,  Com.  Sch.,  1861,  66. 
Mbid.,  63. 

•  Ibid.,  79,  96,  104,  107,  112. 
•Ibid.,  103. 

>•  Data  In  thli  section  are  compiled  from  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,  1790- 
1840.  A  Documentary  History,  by  Charles  L.  Coon. 
"Coon  (op.  clt,  75)  cites  Carr's  Dixon  Letters,  34,  36. 
tt  Ibid.,  60.    New  Bern  Gai.,  Jan.  4,  1794. 
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Fayetteville  Academy  announces  that  pupils  excel  in  English  gram- 
mar in  1800.^'  in  1794 'Wayne  Academy  began  with  emphasis  in 
English,  and  a  few  years  later  the  "  fifth  class  .  .  .  were  examined  in 
English  Grammar  from  the  verb  '  to  have '  to  syntax  " ;  the  sixth 
class  "  as  far  as  the  substantive  " ;  the  seventh  "  as  far  as  the  *  article,'  ^ 
and  Uie  eighth  class  ''  to  the  verb  '  to  be.' "  ** 

The  decade  between  1801-1810  shows  18  schools  specifically  naming 
grammar.  The  following  are  typical  statements:  Wadesborough 
Academy,  "  English  Grammar,  Geography,  .  .  .  twelve  Dollars."  ^* 
Caswell  Academy  employed  an  instructor  "  to  teach  the  English  Lan- 
guage grammatically."  ^*  The  Halifax  Classical  School  was  opened 
in  1807  "  where  he  (the  principal)  taught  the  Latin  &  English  gram- 
matically. .  .  ."  "  The  succeeding  decade  shows  26  academies  and 
schools  definitely  mentioning  the  subject.  In  the  Salisbury  Academy 
Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Harris  was  examined  "  on  the  whole  of  English 
Grammar,  parsing,  correcting  false  syntax,  rules  of  punctuation,  per- 
spicuity, etc.  .  .  .  and  she  exhibited  several  specimens  of  Composi- 
tion." **  In  1819  John  Haasam  came  to  Raleigh  "  as  a  traveling  teacher 
of  English  Grammar."  His  announcement  begins :  "  The  Acquisition 
of  English  Grammar  Rendered  pleasing,  expeditious  and  perma- 
nent." **  The  decade  of  1821-1830  shows  39  definite  announcements 
of  granmiar ;  that  of  1831-1840  shows  31  schools  which  give  the  sub- 
ject a  prominent  place.  One  Edward  Fowlkes,  in  1831,  announced  of 
a  certain  school :  "  It  is  an  institution  in  which  the  English  Grammar 
is  taught  upon  a  completely  new  and  successful  plan  in  seven  weeks, 
at  seven  dollars  per  scholar."  *^ 

In  all,  118  schools,  of  about  800  private  institutions  of  which 
Coon  has  reprinted  documents,  were  definitely  teaching  English 

» n>ld..  60.     Raleigh  Reg.,  Aug.  19.  1800. 

"'Ibid..  634.  Raleigh  Reg..  Oct.  9.  1818.  The  textbooks  mentioned  in  these  records 
arc  Marraj's  Grammar  and  Murray's  Exercises.  Among  the  books  advertised  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  period  before  ISIO  appear  also  Webster's,  Ashe's.  DUworth's,  Priestley's. 
Lowtb's.  Aker's,  Harrison's  "  Exercises  in  Bad  English,"  Murray's  **  Exercises,"  Mur- 
ray'a  "  Introduction,"  Fisher's.  Ibid.,  769.  73,  74,  75,  77,  80,  86.  After  1810  there  appear 
tn  addition  Alexander's,  Garretson's  "Exercises  in  Bad  English,"  Greenleaf's,  Ingersol's, 
Comley's,  Brown's,  Boardman's.  Ibid.,  789,  95.  In  1838  Turner  and  Hughes,  of  Raleigh, 
adyertised  *'  200  Smith's  Practical  Productive  Grammar.  700  Murray's  English  Grammar 
well  bound  in  leather  and  offered  at  a  reduced  price."  Ibid.,  798,  Raleigh  Reg.,  Mar. 
12.   1838. 

School  officials  were  eager  to  secure  good  English  teachers.  Such  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register  between  1800-1810 ;  also  qualified  "  to  teach  English 
Grammar."  Ibid.,  800-4.  Prom  1811-1820  there  are  cited  seven  similar  advertisements. 
Tlilrty  of  the  40  advertisements  and  announcements  dted  between  1821  and  1840  concern 
t«achers  for  English  schools.     Ibid.,  813-820. 

» Ibid..  2.    Raleigh  Reg.,  May  9,  1803. 

» Ibid..  19.    Raleigh  Reg.,  Dec.  9,  1803. 

^  Ibid..  175.     Halifax  Jour..  Jan.  12,  1807. 

»Ibld.,  363.     Western  Carolinian.  Dec.  19,  1820. 

»  n»id..  521.    Raleigh  Reg.,  Aug.  27,  1819. 

•  n>kl.,  558 :  The  Star,  June  80,  1831. 
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grammar  before  1840.  No  direct  evidence  appears  with  respect  to 
instruction  in  English  grammar  in  the  172  pther  schools,  and  we  can 
not  therefore  assert  positively  that  instruction  in  this  branch  was 
given  in  any  one  of  them.  Yet  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  these 
schools  gave  such  instruction,  because  many  of  them  do  not  announce 
their  curricula,  and  almost  without  exception  those  schools  which 
do  include  grammar  in  the  documents  studied.  However,  among  the 
schools  not  listed  very  many  announced  "  the  English  School,"  "  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  English  Schools,"  "  the  lower  and  higher 
branches  of  English,"  "  all  branches  of  English,"  "  the  ordinary 
branches  of  English,"  or  used  similar  phrases.  We  may  conclude  that 
the  private  schools  of  North  Carolina  were  very  generally  laying 
stress  upon  grammar  before  1840. 

4.  THE  STATUS  OF  GRAMMAR,  1850  TO  1870. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  enormous  number  of  grammars  were 
sold  every  year  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  were 
used  mostly  in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools  of  the  larger  and 
more  prosperous  towns,  and  at  best  only  in  a  perfunctory  way  in  the 
schools  of  smaller  communities. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  body  of  data  concerning  the  status  of  the  common  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania seems  to  bear  out  this  conclusion  for  that  State.  In  1854 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  instruction  in  grammar  *^  and 
obliged  each  county  superintendent  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools.'^  In  the  following  year  all  but  a 
few  counties  complied. 

Examination  of  these  reports  shows  that  there  is  almost  universal 
evidence  of  scarcity  of  good  teachers ;  that  many  who  applied  to  take 
the  examinations  were  rejected;  that  many  times  teachers  who  were 
deficient  in  grammar  and  geography  had  to  be  accepted.  Out  of  60 
counties  28  county  superintendents  comment  on  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing competent  teachers  of  any  subjects,  89  upon  the  incompetency  of 
teachers  applying  for  examination  in  grammar.  For  example,  in 
Bucks  County  270  teachers  were  examined ;  certificates  were  granted 
to  20  who  were  deficient  in  English  grammar  on  their  promise  ^  that 
they  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  subject  during  the 
year."  *•    In  Bradford  County  "  out  of  500  teachers  examined  .  .  . 

**• "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  aaperinteDdent  to  see  that  In  eyery  district  there 
shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic. .  .  ."    Laws  Com.  Pa.,  1854,  626. 

■ftid..  027. 

■Pa.  Com.  Seh.  B«pt^  1804,  88. 
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one-fourth  fell  below  the  standard  required  by  law."**  Center 
County  was  compelled  to  issue  many  certificates  from  which  English 
grammar  and  geography  were  stricken  out.*"  Especially  suggestive 
is  the  statement  from  Clearfield  County : 

I  And  many  who  can  go  through  the  grammar  and  repeat  every  rule  and 
conjugate  every  verh  correctly  and  can  not  analyze  and  parse  the  most  simple 
toDtence.** 

The  foregoing  are  fairly  typical  replies. 

The  superintendent  of  Adams  County  found  that  general  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  school  law  lay  in  the  requirement  that  English  gram- 
mar and  geography  should  be  taught.  He  affirmed  that  "none  of  the 
parents  wish  their  children  to  study  English  Grammar  and  Geog- 
raphy."*^ He  allayed  the  opposition  by  explaining  that  the  law 
required  gnunmar  in  every  county  but  not  in  every  school.  This  is 
typical  of  many  references  to  hostility  toward  the  subject;  very  few 
counties  report  favorable  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  that  in  the 
academies  and  larger  schools.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  inference 
that  English  grammar  ias  such  had  little  place  in  the  large  majority 
of  the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be  sure,  the  law  was  new. 
The  relative  emphasis  upon  granunar  and  other  higher  branches  in 
New  York  at  this  period  indicates  the  effects  of  25  years  of  legal 
requirement  of  the  branches  in  the  latter  State  as  compared  with  the 
absence  of  such  requirement  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  the  report 
of  Indiana  County  states  what  seems  to  have  been  near  the  general 
truth: 

A  rough  knowledge  of  spelUng,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  is  deemed  aU 
sufficient,  whilst  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  is  most  heartily 
repudiated." 

In  short,  the  Pennsylvania  reports  show  that  the  schools  were  by 
no  means  fitted  to  give  good  instruction  in  grammar.  Thirty-nine 
counties  report  grossly  inadequate  instruction ;  29  say  they  have  to 
accept  whoever  applies ;  20  complain  of  hopeless  variety  of  textbooks 
and  incompetent  grading;  18  speak  of  decided  opposition  to  gram- 
mar; 14  say  that  local  inspectors,  being  unpaid,  are  unsatisfactory;  11 
mention  wretched  buildings;  only  3  reports  are  really  commenda- 
tory, although  many  are  optimistic  concerning  the  ultimate  effect  of 
Stf te  aid,  certification  of  teachers,  and  other  new  features  of  the  law. 

"Ibld^  10. 

■Ibld^  38. 

"IMd^  47. 

"IbM^  4. 

"  Ibid.,  15.  The  saperlDtendent  of  Bucki  County,  in  one  school,  saw  9  clRsses  recite  In 
tbe  following  order:  One  scholar  in  Swain's  Reader;  12  in  Frost's  History;  1  in  Emer- 
son's First  Class  Reader ;  1  In  Comley's  Reader ;  1  in  Emerson's  Third  Class  Reader ;  2 
la  Eaerson's  Rhetorical  Reader ;  1  in  Comley's  Spelling  Book ;  2  in  The  Primer ;  2  in  The 
A  B  Ct.    The  same  program  was  repeated  in  the  afternoon.    Ibid.,  28. 
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NEW  JEBSET. 

The  status  of  grammar  in  the  common  schools  of  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  decade  1850  to  1860  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
reports  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  three  representative 
years — 1850, 1854,  and  1860.  The  total  number  of  references  in  these 
reports  concerning  the  curriculum  include  statements  from  12  of  the 
21  counties  and  from  19  different  townships  which  specifically  men- 
tion grammar.  In  1850  Bergen  County  reports  "  grammar,  history, 
arithmetic  taught  orally  to  young  pupils''  in  Hackensack  Town- 
ship ;  2*  of  154  boys  and  152  girls  in  Northampton  Township,  Burling- 
ton County,  66  were  studying  grammar,^^  and  of  150  pupils,  50  were 
studying  grammar  in  Southampton  Township.'^  The  superintendent 
of  Hunterdon  County  reports  that  a  few  pupils  only  study  grammar.'* 
An  interesting  sidelight,  indicating  that  in  certain  quarters  the  sub- 
ject was  regarded  as  the  capstone  of  the  common-school  curriculum,  is 
found  in  the  following  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  Wood- 
bridge  Township,  Middlesex  County :  "  There  are  taught  all  the  sub- 
jects usually  taught  in  the  schools,  from  the  alphabet  to  English 
grammar."  "  Of  reports  from  175  townships,  in  1851,  only  five  cited 
above  speak  of  grammar.  However,  the  subject  is  mentioned  by  every 
officer  who  mentions  the  curriculum  at  all. 

The  following  table  giving  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  subjects 
in  seven  districts  of  Wall  Township,  Monmouth  County,  is  enlighten- 
ing as  showing  the  relatively  small  number  of  pupils  studying  gram- 
mar, which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  higher 
branches  in  the  common  schools.** 


Number  of  pupils . . . 
Average  attenoanoe . 

Alphabet 

Spfelllng 

Reading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Beyond  division 

Geography 

Grammar 

Defining  words 

Philosophy 


District. 


40 

20 

1 

27 
25 
12 
12 
10 
4 
2 


81 

42 

9 

70 

55 

80 

12 

4 

3 

4 


8 


50 

80 

4 

25 

20 

10 

14 

6 

4 

2 


61 
3« 

30 
30 
10 
15 
10 
S 
5 


68 

40 

5 

60 
60 
40 
30 
20 
8 
6 


40 

25 

1 

25 

20 

20 

15 

7 

4 

2 

7 


92 

42 

5 

37 

32 

25 

15 

6 

6 

3 


TotaL 


482 

235 

31 

274 

287 

153 

113 

63 

35 

34 

7 

1 


In  1860,  205  townships  in  21  counties  show  meager  evidence  as  to 
grammar  being  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  only  eight  townships  refer- 
ring definitely  to  it.  Koswell  Smith's  grammars  predominate,  and 
there  is  constant  indication  that  the  subject  is  taught  as  a  higher 


"Bept.  state  Supt..  1851,  32. 
"Ibid..  41. 
»Ibld.,  45. 


»Ibld..  63. 
"Ibid..  85. 
»*lbld.,  1864.  127. 
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branch,  only  very  few  pupils  pursuing  it.  The  conclusion  which  must 
be  peached  is  that  grammar  was  but  indifferently  taught  in  New  Jer- 
sey, only  in  the  better  common  schools,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
pupils  studying  it.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  status  of  the 
subject  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  same  period. 

NEW  TOBK. 

The  showing  of  New  York  for  the  decade  in  question  is  more  favor- 
able. The  State  was  evidently  far  in  advance  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey." 

In  comparing  with  the  adjoining  States  it  needs  to  be  remembered 
that  the  academies  of  New  York  are  higher  schools  than  the  common 
schools  considered  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Data  concern- 
ing the  status  of  grammar  in  the  common  schools  of  New  York  are 
not  available  after  1889 ;  but  even  as  early  as  1826-1839  the  showing 
for  grammar  in  common  schools  in  New  York  far  surpasses  that  of 
the  two  other  States  named  even  for  20  years  later.** 

Regents'  reports  of  New  York,  covering  the  condition  of  grammar 
few  the  period,  1865  to  1874,  in  the  academies,  show  the  complete 
passing  of  the  grammars  of  the  old  guard  (with  the  exception  of 
Goold  Brown's,  Murray's,  Kirkham's,  Smith's,  and  Webster's).  The 
newer  grammars  of  the  middle  of  the  century  have  taken  their  place, 
as  will  be- seen  from  the  following  table:  *^ 


1806 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

Uftnvn.....  ,i,,,,,,.,,,..... . 

72 
3 
24 
&6 
17 
13 
26 
18 

66 
8 
30 
66 
13 
9 
25 
26 

76 
1 
26 
68 
14 
7 
29 
30 

61 

62 

68 

62 

64 

61 

Fnlttnt 

80 
S3 
10 
13 
26 
28 

80 
46 
10 
12 
17 
28 

36 
34 
6 
12 
20 
32 

30 
36 
7 
17 
17 
34 

36 

34 

6 

21 

16 

31 

6 

6 

36 

Cbi* 

34 

Wdd 

6 

U^BflD0« • ••■••••••«•••■•••••• 

26 

QiiMlmibfiff 

11 

it^ 

50 

8  V  ill  too .......•■.••••.• 

12 

ffmttfriiig". ..[......,,  r .  r .. . 

4 

4 

4 

6 

8 

4 

7 

7 

"The  following  table  continues  the  table  on  page  83  through  the  years  1850  to  1856, 
laclnsiTe. 


Ymr  -r 

1851 

168 

19,552 

1852 

170 

.20,920 

1853 

169 

22,670 

1854 

173 

22,778 

1856 

165 

18,061 

1856 

176 

Itamber  of  students ^ 

20,860 

Murray.. ......  •.«...- 

2 
17 
66 

21 
60 

1 

0 

68 

22 

55 

1 

8 

77 

18 

52 

1 

6 

14 

9 

19 

3 

5 

10 

0 

3 

76 

16 

53 

5 

7 

10 

12 

21 

4 

2 

12 

1 

2 

75 

13 

54 

1 

6 

5 

11 

18 

2 

2 

15 

1 

Kirklmm. ........  t  ..  r  t  r  -  -  r 

0 

Bfown.. 

80 

Smith 

21 

Bnlliofi ,.  T .,......--  r 

54 

WriwteTa  XX....... 

Spfmoer 

7 
15 

8 
21 

7 

5 
13 
10 
19 

4 

4 

^ais........ 

6 

dark T..-T ...,,-- 

15 

Weld 

14 

Oreene ......trTT ^,,.,,,^ 

7 

Kenvco. ......  ...-T 

2 

fleaturina 

16 

11 

12 

ComnOed  from  Bagsnt's  B^orts,  1862-1857,  indnstve.    The  1855  figures  represent  two-thirds  of  the  year. 
»8Sp.  84.  •^Beg.  Rep.,  1876.  430. 
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The  new  grammars  of  Quackenbos  and  Kerl  have  attained  promi- 
nence, and  Swinton's  "Language  Lessons,"  of  1873,  which  was  to 
revolutionize  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  is  seen  just  entering  the 
academies.  The  fact  is  significant  that  the  total  number  of  grammars 
reported  is  considerably  diminished,  even  though  the  number  of 
academies  is  increased.  This  means  that  the  place  of  the  subject  in 
the  curriculum  has  become  more  stable. 

Some  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  status  of  grammar  in  the  acad- 
emies during  this  period  by  reports  of  regents'  examinations.  The 
percentage  of  those  passing  in  grammar  is  noticeably  lower  than  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  spelling,  the  three  other  subjects  used. 


St 


OHIO. 


.  In  Ohio,  1852,  the  26  townships  of  Licking  County  taught  English 
grammar.'*  That  the  instruction  was  largely  perfunctory  in  some  of 
the  rural  counties,  at  least,  is  evidenced  by  the  superintendent  of  Pike 
County,  who  reported : 

That  our  children  should  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  occasionally,  in  large 
towns  and  cities,  to  the  highly  favoured,  may  be  added,  by  way  of  luxury,  a 
little  sprinlding  of  Geography  and  Grammar,  answers  almost  universal  custom.** 

That  this  man  somewhat  underestimated  the  universal  custom  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  State  commissioner  for  the  year  1856, 
summarizing  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  various  branches. 
The  total  number  of  "  unmarried  ^  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21)  in 
the  State  was  799,666;  of  these,  561,315  were  enrolled  in  the  schools; 
the  average  attendance  was  322,643.**  The  distribution  of  these  by 
subjects  is  as  follows :  ** 

1856.  1867. 

Penmanship 249, 002  271,  440 

Mental  arithmetic 82, 640  112,  744 

Written  arithmetic. :.......  166, 665  187, 290 

Geography ^ 90, 784  108. 270 

English   grammar. 63, 414  75, 353 

Composition 15,  201  21, 916 

History ~. 6, 824  6.  759 

Algebra ~. 6,  790  7, 644 


»  PereerUage  ef  rtudenti  pa$9ing  in  pnmmar  in  New  York  academia^  1866  to  1879. 


Number  examined. 
Number  passed — 
Per  cent  passed — 


1866 


12,039 

5,306 

4.1 


1867 


12,266 

6,354 

i65 


1868 


11,780 
4.861 
).»7 


1860 


n,322 
8,251 
28.71 


1870 


12,286 
3,276 
26.66 


1871 


13,063 
4,161 
31.86 


1872 


15,442 
6,118 
39.61 


Ann.  Rept.  Regt.  Univ.  N.  Y.,  89, 472. 

Rept.  Sec.  State,  Com.  Sch.,  1862,  40.         «Rept  of  Sch.  Comm.,  1867,  86. 
Ibid.,  61.  ••  Ibid.,   89. 
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1866.  1867. 

Rhetoric ^ - ^ „  404  929 

Latin 675  1,319 

Greek , 113  159 

German 903  1,820 

French „ L  180  260 

Zoology _ 675  688 

This  table,  indicating  that  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  pupils 
were  studying  grammar,  seems  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  sub- 
ject was  almost  universal,  including  quite  as  large  a  percentage  of 
pupils  as  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  This  conclusion  must  be 
qualified  by  two  facts :  First,  undeveloped  counties,  like  Pike  *•  and 
Gallia,**  report  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  "  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  acquire  " ;  second,  there 
is  frequent  complaint  that  teachers  are  incompetent,  especially  in 
grammar  and  geography.  In  1858  the  State  commissioner  said:  "As 
the  chief  of  all  causes  of  poor  schools,  foor  teachers  stands  out.  That 
one-half,  or  one-tenth  («m?),  even  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  in 
Ohio  are  in  all  respects  what  their  profession  demands  no  one  can 
justly  claim."  ** 

The  status  of  English  branches  in  academies  of  Ohio  in  this  decade 
(1850-1860)  may  be  seen  in  the  reports  of  typical  academies  made  to 
State  officials :  *• 

Higher 
Academy.  i     Ian-  Ian-        Eni;Ush 

branches. 


Andent 

lan- 
guages. 

Modem 

lan- 
guages. 

ao 

76 
22 

8 

12 
65 

20 
37 

SenMtCoanty 20  160 

Western  Reserve 76  8  1(0 

27 

40 

KlO^TillB ,  65  37  142 

NBW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  status  of  grammar  in  New  Hampshire  schools  in  1850-1852  is 
indicated  by  the  report  of  the  county  commissioner  of  Rockingham 
County  for  the  year  1851.  The  commissioner  had  been  conducting  a 
campaign  against  the  multiplicity  of  schoolbooks  and  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  his  various  town  committees  to  recommend  uniform 
books  for  the  use  of  all  the  schools  in  their  towns.  He  records,  town 
by  town,  the  grammars  represented.  Thirty  towns  report.  Of  these, 
2  do  not  mention  books  recommended;  only  1  other  does  not 
mention  a  grammar.  Of  the  remaining  24  towns,  preference  is 
shown  in  14  for  W.  H.  Wells's  Grammar;  in  7  towns  for  Roswell 

«•  IbfdL,  1852,  40. 

««Ibld.,  1856. 

«Ibld..  1858.  61. 

«*Bept.  State  Com.  Ed.,  1868,  168,  67,  66,  61,  59. 

e0258*— 22 1 
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Smith's  "  Productive  Lessons,"  and  in  6  towns  for  Weld's  "  New 
Grammar."  As  second  choice  (used  in  a  few  schools)  3  towns 
reported  Wells's,  4  Weld's,  and  6  Smith's.***  The  total  number  of 
towns  in  Rocldngham  County,  in  1852,  was  37,  with  465  schools  in 
operation.*^  Scattered  references  in  reports  from  commissioners  of 
other  counties  indicate  that  Rockingham  is  typicaL  In  Carroll 
County  the  commissioner  especially  examined  grammar  classes.**  In 
Cheshire  County  Institute  a  teacher  of  grammar  was  provided.**  Sul- 
livan County  named  a  number  of  towns  in  which  "  grammar  was 
better  taught  than  it  was  last  year.'^  ^^  In  Grafton  County  the  com- 
missioner emphasized  the  "  elements  of  grammar."  *^  In  Coos  County 
children  of  12  were  passing  good  examinations  in  grammar.** 

The  report  of  the  State  commissioner  of  the  following  year  (1852) 
indicates  that  the  county  commissioners,  meeting  at  the  capital,  recom- 
mended a  uniform  system  of  textbooks,  among  them  H.  N.  Weld's 
New  Grammar  and  Dyer  H.  Sanborn's  Grammar.***  Several  county 
commissioners  endeavored  to  have  grammar  "  taught  understand- 
ingly,"  '*  and  occasionally  there  crept  in  a  vigorous  advocacy  of  com- 
position as  supplementary  to  grammar.**  Cheshire  County  reported 
a  large  variety  of  grammars.** 

MICmGAN. 

In  1857  the  superintendent  of  instruction  of  Michigan  asked  the 
officers  of  all  the  union  schools  *^  to  furnish  him  information  upon  12 
points,  one  of  which  was  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school. 
Replies  from  a  number  of  schools,  although  very  incomplete,  enable 
us  to  determine  the  status  of  grammar  in  the  curriculum.  The  normal 
grading  appears  to  be  reported  in  Dowagiac  union  school,  divided 
into  primary,  grammar  (or  intermediate),  and  high  school  depart- 
ments. Rudiments  of  grammar  were  begun  in  the  grammar  school 
(the  fifth  year  of  the  pupil's  school  life),  together  with  composition 
and  declamation.  The  high-school  department,  beginning  in  the 
seventh  year  of  school  life,  included  grammar,  composition,  analysis 
of  English  sentence,  declamation,  and  elocution.**  The  equivalent 
course  is  reported  in  Grand  Rapids,  Jonesville,  and  Ontonagon.** 
Ypsilanti,  in  the  grammar  department,  used  Clark's  Primary  Gram- 
mar, with  declamations  and  compositions  weekly;  in  the  academic 

*«■  Kept.  Comm.  Sch.  N.  H.,  1852,  61-7.  » Ibid.,  133. 

<T0p.  clt.,  1853,  64.  "Ibid.,  1853.  20. 

*«Ibld..  1852,  82.  ••Ibid.,  94. 

«»Ibld..  105.  "Ibid.,  96-7. 

••Ibid.,  110.  "Ibid,.   118. 

"Ibid.,  121. 

"*  A  term  embracing  all  the  public  scbools  in  the  various  communities. 

"Mich.  Sch.  Repts.,  1857,  457. 

•Ibid..   465,   7.   77, 
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department,  Clark's  Grammar,  English  analysis,  original  and  selected 
declamations,  and  compositions  weekly.*^  Coldwater  reported  the 
same  curriculiun  with  different  textbooks.**  Ann  Arbor  High  School 
showed  English  grammar  in  its  first  year,**  while  Adrian  High  School 
required  an  entrance  examination  in  grammar,  analysis,  and  simple 
rules  for  composition.** 

Neither  the  academies  nor  the  common  schools  so  far  considered  are 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  determine  the  status  of  instruction  in  gram- 
mar. We  have  seen  that  the  common  schools  give  but  very  limited 
ind  indifferent  instruction  in  the  subject  and  that  the  New  York 
academies,  looked  upon  as  fitting  schools  for  teachers,  had  special 
interest  in  grammar.  There  is  available  in  convenient  form  informa- 
tion from  the  printed  school  regulations  as  to  the  status  of  the  sub- 
ject obtaining  in  a  considerable  number  of  cities  of  representative 
distribution  throughout  the  Union.  The  regulations  of  New  York 
City;  Springfield,  Mass.;  New  Haven,  New  Bedford,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  are  studied 
particularly.** 

LABGBS  crriBS. 

In  the  primary  school  (common,  elementary,  or  district  school  in 
some  cities),  with  from  four  to  seven  grades,  the  formal  study  of 
gnunmar  was  not  begun.  There  is  exception  in  the  case  of  New 
Haven,  where  grammar  is  prescribed  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
of  the  common  school.  However,  this  city  seems  to  have  had  no  inter- 
mediate or  grammar  school.  By  1866  Chicago  had  also  adopted  the 
twofold  division — elementary  and  high  schools — and  grammar 
appears  in  the  eighth,  ninth*  and  tenth  grades.  The  latter  city 
announces,  however,  that  '^  grammar  shall  be  taught  practically  in 
all  the  grades  in  connection  with  composition."  In  the  regulations 
of  all  the  other  cities  noted  a  similar  provision  is  made,  either  specifi*- 
cally  or  by  implication.  Eastern  cities  seem  to  lay  great  stress  on  oral- 
grammar  work  in  all  grades  except  the  first  two.  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati have  unique  courses  in  "  punctuation,"  running  through  all 
the  primary  grades.  Cincinnati,  insisting  upon  ^^  practical "  gram- 
mar for  the  first  five  grades,  adds  "  and  pupils  in  grade  A  (sixth) 

•Ibid..  47«.  -Ibid.,  440. 

•IMd..  44».  "Ibid.,  434. 

"DtU  In  BArDard*s  Amer   J.  of  Ed..  1870,  469-518. 

In  the  Cincinnati  schools,  1860,  paplls  were  distributed  In  the  varlons  branches  of  ^ng- 
Hih  as  follows:  High  schools — Rngllsh  grammar,  174,  rhetoric,  294,  reading,  .^64,  compo- 
■Itlon,  S63,  declamation.  100;  Intermediate  schools — reading  and  orthography,  1,170. 
English  grammar,  1.174,  penmanship,  1,179,  composition,  941,  elocution,  204;  In  the  dis- 
trict schools — alpbat>et,  4,632.  English  grammar,  421,  composition.  463,  elocution,  266. 
Common  8ch.  Cindn.,  31st  Ann.  Rept.,  9.  The  principal  of  the  Woodward  High  School 
r^MMted  that  **  grammar  Is  now  well  taught  In  the  Intermediate  schools.**  Ibid.,  57.  The 
following  year  showed  a  total  of  2.682  pupils  In  grammar,  3,616  In  composition,  054  in 
elocatlon,  868  In  rhetoric  out  of  a  total  of  22,749  children  enrolled.    Ibid.,  1861,  9. 
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shall  be  familiar  with  their  textbook  (in  grammar)  as  far  as  mode.^ 
With  this  exception  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  no  formal  grammar  was 
taught  in  the  first  five  years  of  school  life,  that  it  was  rarely  taught  in 
the  sixth  year,  and  not  often  in  the  seventh.  Provision  for  incidental 
instruction  during  these  years  is  universal. 

In  the  intermediate  grades,  usually  called  grammar  grades,  the 
subject  reigned  supreme.  New  York,  after  her  six  years  in  punctua- 
tion, apparently  gave  two  years  of  relief,  for  formal  grammar  study 
does  not  appear  until  the  third  year  of  the  grammar  school.  Not  till 
the  fifth  year  of  the  intermediate  schools  did  textbook  work  in  gram- 
mar begin,  but  it  had  been  taught  orally  for  the  two  years  preceding. 
In  the  fifth  year  "  English  grammar  commenced,  with  the  use  of  text- 
books,  to  include  the  analysis,  parsing,  and  construction  of  simple 
sentences,  and  with  such  definitions  only  as  pertain  to  the  parts  of 
speech."  This  type  of  teaching  was  continued  for  the  two  following 
years. 

To  summarize.  New  York  began  formal  grammar  in  the  ninth  year 
of  school.  New  Haven  in  the  seventh,  Cincinnati  in  the  sixth,  Spring- 
field in  the  seventh.  New  Bedford  in  the  eighth,  Boston  in  the  eighth, 
Chicago  in  the  eighth,  St.  Louis  in  the  sixth,  Louisville  in  the  eighth, 
Philadelphia  in  the  eighth.  The  average  for  these  representative 
cities  was  about  the  eighth  grade. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  given  the  study  below  the  high  school.  New 
York  assigned  five  years  (two  orally) ;  New  Haven,  three  years;  New 
Bedford,  two  years;  Cincinnati,  three  years;  Springfield,  three  years; 
Boston,  three  years;"  Chicago,  three  years;  St.  Louis,  two  years; 
Louisville,  three  years;  Philadelphia,  five  years.  The  average  time 
given,  apparently,  was  three  years.    This  does  not  consider  informal 

*  Boston  shows  the  normal  arrangement  of  three  schools,  as  follows : 

Primary  school.  Six  grades.  No  traces  of  formal  grammar,  but  oral  Instruction  in  all 
grades.    Grammar  Incidental. 

Grammar  schools.  Four  grades.  Grammar  In  the  last  three  grades,  class  No.  8  nsinc 
Kerrs  "  Elementary  English  Grammar/*  class  No.  2  using  KerKs  "  Elementary  **  or  Kerra 
**  ComprebenslTe  English  Grammar,**  class  No.  1,  grammar.  The  last  two  classes  hare 
composition  and,  in  the  boys'  school,  declamation. 

Girls*  high  school.  Three  grades.  Entrance  examination  in  grammar.  Lowest  class — 
grammar  rerlewed,  analysis  of  language  and  structure  of  sentences,  composition. 

English  high  school.    Three  grades.    Entrance  examination  in  grammar. 

"  The  several  classes  shall  also  have  exercises  in  English  composition  and  declamation. 
The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils  and  give 
constantly  such  attention  to  spelling,  reading,  and  English  grammar  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  these  fundamental  branches  of  a  good 
education.** 

The  regulations  of  the  English  high  schools  for  1820,  date  of  founding,  required  gram- 
mar in  the  lowest  class,  with  composition,  criticism,  and  declamation  In  all  the  classes. 
By  1836  grammar  as  a  formal  study  had  been  dropped ;  for  the  first  class,  however,  were 
prescribed  '*  reviews  of  the  preparatory  studies  in  the  textbooks  authorised  to  be  used  in 
the  grammar  and  writing  schools,*'  and  the  provision  was  that  "  the  several  divisions  shall 
also  receive  instruction  In  Kpelllng,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  declamation,  com- 
position, and  the  French  language.**  In  the  successive  regulations  of  1820,  1836,  and 
1852  we  see  the  process  of  forcing  formal  grammar  into  the  lower  school  and  retaining 
Incidental  study  of  it  In  the  high  school,  with  entrance  examination  required. 
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study  of  grammar  or  collateral  study  in  comiection  with  <;omposdtion 
either  before  or  after  the  formal  study.  Philadelphia  wits  the  only 
city  on  the  list  requiring  textbook  study  for  five  years.  •      /*  : 

The  position  of  grammar  in  tlie  high  schools  was  as  follows:  In 
some  cities  an  entrance  examination  or  certificate  of  proficiency  from 
the  grammar  school  was  required,  as  in  New  York  and  Boston ;  in  some 
cities  review  courses  were  prescribed  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school,  as  in  Louisville,  Philadelphia,  and  others;  in  still  other  cities 
grammar  was  designated  as  an  incidental  study  in  the  high  school — ^in 
all  three  grades  of  the  Boston  high  school  and  in  the  last  three  grades 
in  New  Haven.** 

Further  light  upon  the  status  of  grammar  in  the  high-school  cur- 
riculum of  1867  is  found  in  a  study  made  from  the  ofiicial  regulations 
of  29  cities  published  in  1870.  The  original  study  includes  all  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  statutes  as  being  taught  in  the  high  school. 
The  following  table  *^  indicates  only  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
vernacular : 


Citlef. 

spelling. 

RMdiO(. 

English 
syno- 
nyms. 

English 
litera- 
ture. 

Rhetoric. 

Compo- 
sition. 

DeclA- 
mation. 

Gram- 
mar. 

Baltiinorf 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

V 

Bflstnn      

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

CMraco 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

CtDctniMti , .  r ' T 

V 

r|-w»ian4. ' ' - 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

V 

f)iil)i]au0 

X 

Fond  dn  Lac  (Wis.).. 

X 

X 
X 

V 

t 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

ImtlfumpoUii ' 

X 

X 

LewteUn  (Me.) 

X 
X 

X 

LoalsTUto 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Mwlinn  (Wto.) . 

X 

MMifiwrtM' 

X 

New  York 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

'Kmim  n*v«Hi 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Neirark 

X 

NilM(Hi<!h.> 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Flillt^lN^fii 

X 
X 

X 

FvtluMf(Me.) 

X 

X 

MJofhmtfir    .]..... . 

SsMlndlT ,. 



X 

<■   _   TiT^.  .1 —       ■-•■•■ 

ffSB  InTBIICUOO.  •««■■•  ■ 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

finrfncfHH 

flt  Ldbb 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Tt%f9 

X 

X 

W<raitcr 

X 

X 

X 

Spelling  and  English  synonyms  appear  in  the  statutes  of  5  cities, 
reading  in  12,  declamation  in  17,  English  literature  in  21,  composi- 
tion in  23,  grammar  in  23,  and  rhetoric  in  27.    However,  the  data  are 

*■  In  St.  Lonli  grammar  waa  begun  as  a  textbook  study  In  the  sixth  grade  of  the  district 
aehool ;  the  first  quarter  to  page  27 ;  second,  46 ;  third,  58 ;  fourth,  75 ;  continued  In  sev- 
cath  grade,  first  quarter  to  page  100 ;  second,  122 ;  third,  164  ;  fourth,  review.  The  subject 
was  then  dropped  until  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  in  the  first  year  of  which  English 
pnrslag  and  analysis  are  prescribed. 

In  LoulsTille  no  grammar  was  shown  in  the  four  years  of  the  primary  department ;  in 
tht  iBtennediatc  department  there  was  oral  instruction  based  on  the  readers,  in  which  the 
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ambigttolis,  because  a  number  of  the  cities  are  listed  in  the  above  table 
•  *•'      ate  'givmg  ^r^ipmar  whose  educational  statutes,  printed  in  the  same 
,  •  .•;  C:  y'dlypje,  da^oti'equire  it.    Among  them  are  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Cin- 

cinnati,  which,  according  to  the  statutes,  had  grammar  in  the  high 

school  only  as  an  incidental  study;  yet  these  cities  are  listed  in  the 
table  as  teaching  grammar  in  the  high  school.  This  fact  indicates  the 
only  inference  that  can  safely  be  drawn  from  the  table,  namely,  that 
23  of  the  29  cities  prescribe  grammar  in  some  form,  either  (1)  as  a 
regular  subject,  supplementing  a  two  or  three  year  course  in  the  inter ^ 
mediate  schools,  as  in  New  Haven,  or  (2)  as  a  rieview  course,  lasting 
one  or  two  terms,  as  in  New  York,  or  (3)  as  incidental  or  supplemen- 
tary work  in  connection  with  composition  or  rhetoric,  as  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati. 

papils  "  rei;)eat  orally  and  In  writing,  in  their  own  language,  the  substance  of  each  les- 
son ** ;  in  the  grammar  department  of  three  years  *'  they  shall  be  taught  all  the  lessons 
in  Butler's  Large  Grammar  to  syntax.  They  shall  also  be  tangbt  to  parse  words  In 
simple  sentences  not  found  in  the  grammar/*  This  is  for  the  first  year.  In  the  second 
"  the  same  ...  to  prosody ;  to  compare  adJectiT,6s  and  adverbs,  to  decline  nouns  and 
pronouns  and  to  conjugate  yerfos,  in  writing.  They  shall  also  be  taught  to  parse  all  th« 
parsing  exercises  in  said  lessons  and  to  parse  words  in  sentences  not  found  in  the  gram- 
mar.*' For  the  third  year  Butler's  grammar  was  prescribed  complete.  The  girls'  high 
school  had  English  grammar  and  composition  throughout  the  first  year.  The  boys*  htsrh 
school  seems  to  "have  had  no  grammar. 

Philadelphia  had  no  grammar  In  the  four  years  of  the  primary  or  flye  years  of  the 
secondary  departments.  In  the  grammar-school  department  of  five  years  the  instruction 
was  the  most  elaborate  the  writer  has  found.  In  the  first  and  second  years  Hart's  "  Intro- 
duction" or  Parker's  through  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  including  the  simple  rules  of 
syntax ;  in  the  third  year  Hall's  or  Parker's  introductory  work  completed  and  construction 
of  simple  sentences  within  the  same  limits ;  in  the  fourth  year  Hall's  or  Parker's  English 
Grammar  commenced  and  continued  to  the  rules  of  sjrntax ;  parsing  and  construction  of 
sentences  and  correction  of  false  sjrntax;  in  the  fifth  year  Hall's  or  Parker's  completed 
and  reviewed.  Directions  for  teachers  are :  ''  The  disputed  points  or  matters  far  above 
the  pupils'  capacity  should  never  be  dwelt  upon.  The  teacher's  object  must  be  rather  to 
Impart  such  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  language  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
speak  and  write  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  correctness." 

«  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  1870,643. 


Chapter  V. 

TRADITIONAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  LATIN  GRAMMAR 
TRANSFERRED  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

From  the  very  beginning  it  seems  that  English  grammar  was 
intended  to  perform  for  the  mother  tongue  the  same  functions  Latin 
grammar  performed  for  that  language.  The  aim  of  grammar 
schools — to  make  finished  Writers  and  speakers  of  Latin — was  paral- 
leled by  the  aim  of  English  schools  in  America,  patterned  after 
Franklin's  Academy — ^to  make  finished  writers  and  speakers  of  the 
vernacular.  In  each  the  grammatical  study  of  the  languages  was  fun- 
damental. As  the  requirements  of  practical  life  in  America  seemed 
to  demand  less  Latin  and  more  English,  and  as  the  English  schools 
more  and  more  took  on  the  dignity  formerly  held  by  the  Latin  schools, 
English  grammar  advanced  correspondingly  to  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum.  This  identity  of  function  is  powerfully 
supported  by  the  striking  similarity  in  content  and  in  methods  of 
study  as  expounded  by  textbook  makers. 

The  present  and  the  succeeding  chapter  trace  the  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  which  have  marked  the  successive  stages  of  English 
grammar  in  American  schools  between  1750  and  1850.'*  Roughly, 
this  aspect  of  the  study  may  be  outlined  in  two  grand  divisions,  each 
consisting  of  three  subdivisions  of  approximately  25  years : 

L  Grammar  as  an  art. 

(a)  Latin  period,  1750  to  1784. 

(b)  Rote  period,  1784  to  1823. 

(c)  Parsing  period,  1823  to  1847. 
H.  Grammar  as  a  science. 

(a)  Analysis  period,  1848  to  1873. 

(b)  Rhetorical  period,  1873  to  1891. 

(c)  Incidental  study  period,  1891  to  1920. 

The  two  main  divisions  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  conception 
of  grammar  held  by  the  leading  grammarians.**    About  1850  the  idea 

«■  A  later  study  will  earry  the  Investlj^atlon  down  to  1020. 

**The  term  "leading  fn^mmarians  "  is  perhaps  misleading.  The  connotation  Intended 
Is  to  designate  authors  leading  In  Influence  upon  school  practices.  In  this  sense  Murrny 
la  the  leading  grammarian  in  this  country  up  to  1850.  The  date  of  his  textbook  (1795) 
la  not  selected  aa  a  dividing  point  in  the  outline,  because  the  date  of  Webster's  Grammar 
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that  grammar  is  an  art  was  changed  to  the  idea  that  grammar  is  a 
science.  To  the  various  subdivisions  names  have  been  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  one  method  predominating  during  the  period  involved. 
The  chronological  limits  of  the  periods  have  been  marked  by  the 
date  of  an  innovating  textbook  of  widespread  influence  or  by  some 
other  important  or  culminating  event  explained  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion. 

The  year  1848  does  not  mark  a  sharp  breaking  away  from  the 
conception  of  grammar  as  an  art,  for  progress  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing can  not  be  marked  by  exact  dates.  Long  before  any  important 
change  becomes  prevalent  in  all  or  in  almost  all  schools,  far-seeing 
teachers  are  discarding  the  old  and  experimenting  with  the  new. 
For  instance,  before  1848  some  grammarians  had  substituted  the  sen- 
tence for  the  word  as  the  unit  of  instruction ;  long  after  1848  many 
textbook  makers  clung  tenaciously  to  the'  word  as  the  unit  of  study. 
Grammarians  earlier  than  Greene  (1848)  had  made  their  point  of 
departure  the  analysis  of  sentences;  but  Greene  seems  to  have  come  at 
the  opportune  moment,  when  schoolmen  were  aroused,  when  disgust 
with  old  methods  had  reached  a  crisis.  His  book  became  exceedingly 
popular ;  he  had  many  followers.  The  date  of  his  grammar  marks  the 
chief  turning  point  in  our  discussion  of  methods.  In  a  similar  way 
the  significance  of  the  major  event  which  marks  each  step  in  the  out- 
line will  be  considered  in  detail  through  1850.  The  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  great  changes  in  methods  are  not  instantaneously 
inaugurated ;  they  are  matters  of  slow  and  painful  growth. 

One  further  word  of  explanation.  The  names  given  to  the  six 
periods  are  titles  of  .predominating  methods.  A  possible  criticism 
of  this  nomenclature  is  that  parsing,  for  example,  is  as  old  as  gram- 
mar itself  and  will  continue  in  some  form  as  long  as  grammar  is 
studied.  Granted  that  this  is  true.  The  evidence  presented  for  the 
years  1828-1848  seems  to  indicate  that  amid  the  passing  of  the  old 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  new  methods  parsing  was  the  method  par 
excellence.  The  same  comment  is  pertinent  to  all  the  other  periods 
except  the  first.  The  confusing  element  here  is  that  Latinized  meth- 
ods exerted  a  strong  influence  in  a  great  majority  of  schools  through 
the  entire  nineteenth  century  and  are  with  us  to-day,  though  happily 
in  diminishing  emphasis.  Noah  Webster  was  right  when  he  said 
that  it  requires  the  club  of  Hercules  wielded  by  the  arm  of  a  giant  to 
destroy  the  hydra  of  educational  prejudice. 


(1784)  more  closely  approximates  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Moreover,  in  influence  upon 
the  schools  Webster  and  Murray  were  very  similar.  Regarded  In  another  sense,  Murray 
was  far  from  a  leading?  grammarian,  for  he  was  a  confessed  compiler,  frankly  indebted  to 
Lowth,  Priestley,  and  the  British  grammar.  He  was  a  follower,  not  a  leader,  In  constructive 
grammatical  scholarship,  being  in  this  regard  below  Noah  Webster.  Throughout  this 
chapter  grammatical  thinkers  have  our  attention  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  exerted  a  direct  Influence  upon  the  school  practices  of  their  day. 
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The  methods  of  the  early  Latinists  ^^  seem  to  have  cast  their  baneful 
influence  over  the  entire  four  centuries  during  which  the  vernacular 
has  been  building  for  itself  a  suitable  grammatical  study.  At  any 
rate,  the  Latin  and  the  Bote  periods  are  really  one  and  the  same.  The 
writer  has  no  particular  pride  in  maintaining  strict  chronological 
balance  in  his  outline,  except  that  he  thinks  it  helpful  to  divide  the 
period  1750  to  1823  into  two  parts.  The  other  five  periods  are  useful 
limitations  both  as  to  time  and  title.  The  following  study  of  the 
interrelations  of  these  periods  may  throw  some  light  upon  what  has 
been  heretofore  a  confused  and  confusing  field. 

1.  GRAMMAR  AS  AN  ART. 

An  examination  of  a  series  of  definitions  of  grammar  taken  from 
influential  textbooks  ^*  indicates  that  grammar  was  considered  an  art 
in  the  texts  which  determined  the  earliest  instruction  in  America. 

Besk  Johnson :  Grammar  Is  the  art  of  true  and  weU-speaklng  a  language ;  the 
writing  of  it  is  an  accident** 

IMj :  Grammatica  est  recte  scribendi,  atqne  loqn^idi  ars." 

Wliarton :  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  Writing,  and  Speaking,  weU.^ 

Brightland : 

Grammar  do's  all  the  Art  and  Knowledge  teach, 
According  to  the  Use  of  every  Speech, 
How  our  Thoughts  most  justly  may  express 
In  Words,  together  Join'd,  in  Sentencea" 

Greenwood :  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  Speaking  rightly.  I  have  left  out  the  Art 
of  Writing,  because  that  is  an  Accident  qf  Speech,  and  none  but  the  essential  or 
chief  Things  ought  to  be  put  into  a  definition." 

DUworth:  Grammar  is  the  Science  of  Letters,  or  the  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  properly  and  syntaotically.** 

Fisher:  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  expressing  the  Relation  of  Things  in  Con- 
straction,  with  due  Accent  In  Speaking,  and  Orthography  in  Writing,  according 
to  the  Custom,  of  those  whose  Language  we  learn.** 

British:  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  Expressing  the  Relations  of  Words  In  Con- 
Btmction,  with  due  Quantity  in  Speaking  and  Orthography  in  Writing.** 

Lowth :  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  rightly  expressing  our  Thoughts  by  Words.*' 

Priestley :  The  grammar  of  any  tongue  is  a  collection  of  obsen'^ations  on  the 
stroctnre  of  it,  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  proper  use  of  it.** 


n  **  LathiistB  '*  l8  the  term  repeatedly  used  by  Praokllii. 

^  An  attempt  is  made  here  to  select  for  compaHfion  books  which  immediately  preceded 
the  beghminga  of  grammatical  instmctioo  in  America:  First,  books  upon  which  English 
gr«aimar  was  founded ;  second,  books  wMch.  printed  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tmr,  were  Imported  or  reprinted  in  America  and  used  as  textbooks ;  and,  third,  books 
written  bj  American  authors  which  were  most  influential  before  1825.  The  text  selected 
and  the  editions  used  are  named  in  the  bibliography. 

«  LUy,  op.  dt,  1.  "  Dllworth,  op.  cit..  85. 

** Johnson,  <^.  cit.,  8.  "Fisher,  op.  cit..  1. 

»  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  1.  "•  British,  op.  cit.,  1. 

**  Briftatland,  op.  cit.,  1.  "^  Lowth.  op.  cit.,  1. 

"  Greenwood,  op.  dt..  4a  ■  Priestly,  op.  cit.,  1. 
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Alexander:  Grammar  teaches  the  Art  of  expressing  and  communicating  our 
thoughts  with  verbal  propriety." 

Murray:  English  Grammar  Is  the  art  of  si)eaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  with  propriety.** 

Webster:  Grammar  is  the  art  of  rommunicnting  thoughts  by  words  with 
propriety  and  dlsiMitch." 

Brown :  English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  iS9)eaking  and  writing  the  English  Lan- 
guage correctly" 

Brightljind  uses  the  definition  "Art  and  Knowledge,  according  to 
the  Use  of  every  Speech,  how  we  our  Thoughts  express  in  Sentences  " ; 
that  is,  the  idea — knowledge  of  the  use  of  language  in  sentences — 
seems  to  be  prominent.  But  our  feeling  that  the  author  of  Bright- 
land's  textbook  may  have  had  an  inkling  in  1706  of  the  modem  con- 
ception of  grammar  as  a  science  is  quickly  dispelled.  We  find  him 
explaining  in  a  footnote :  '^  The  modern  as  well  as  the  old  gram- 
marians have  given  us  various  Definitions  of  this  useful  Art." " 
Greenwood,  who  is  a  close  follower  of  Jonson,  in  his  edition  of  1711, 
calls  writing  an  accident;  but  in  his  third  edition  (1747)  he  changes 
his  definition  to  "  English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing the  English  language  with  propriety."  This  definition  Murray 
copies  exactly. 

Dilworth  uses  the  word  "  science,"  but  he  speaks  of  the  science  of 
letters,  which  he  considers  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  properly. 
Priestley  certainly  states  the  modern  conception  in  his  definition,  but 
his  apparant  insight  is  misleading,  for,  in  spite  of  certain  innovations 
in  method  to  be  considered  later,  he  treats  grammar  as  an  art.  The 
true  nature  of  grammar  had  appttrently  not  even  remotely  suggested 
itself  to  Webster  when  in  1784  he  wrote  his  first  grammar.  At  that 
time  his  definition  is:  "Grammar  is  the  Art  of  communicating 
thought."  By  1790  the  light  seems  to  have  dimly  dawned  upon  him, 
for  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Rudiments  of  Grammar "  he  affirms : 
"  Rules  are  drawn  from  the  most  general  and  approved  practice,  and 
serve  to  teach  young  students  how  far  their  own  practice  in  speakingr 
agrees  with  the  general  practice."**  In  a  later  grammar  (1831)  he 
goes  still  further.  His  definition  now  is :  "A  system  of  general  prin- 
ciples, derived  from  the  national  distinction  of  words,  deduced  from 
the  customary  forms  of  speech  in  the  nation  using  that  language."  •• 
Here,  certainly,  Webster  has  gone  far  toward  the  modem  conception 
that  grammar  comes  after  a  language  has  been  in  use;  that  it  is  a 
statement  of  principles  of  usage  as  found  in  the  spoken  and  written 
communication  of  the  most  expert.  The  principles  of  this  science  are 
to  be  found  by  minute  analysis  of  wholes  into  parts,  with  consequent 


•Alexander,  op.  dt,  3.  ••Brown,  op.  cit..  16. 

•*  Murray,  op.  cit.,  7.  •*  Brlghtlnnd,  op.  cIt..  1,  footnote. 

•»  Webster,  op.  cit.  5.  ••  Webster,   Rudiments,  2. 

••  Webster,  An  Improved  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Tongue,  8. 
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generalizations  to  establish  general  principles.  But  Webster  at  first 
apparently  had  only  a  mere  glimmer  of  the  truth.  He  treated  gram- 
mar as  an  art  of  building  up  wholes  from  smaller  parts. 

Finally,  (loold  Brown,  whom  we  shall  see  even  as  late  as  1851  the 
last  prominent  fighter  of  the  old  guard,  still  championed  the  concep- 
tion of  grammar  as  an  art  when  nearly  everyone  else  had  abandoned 
it.  He  said  in  1823 :  ^^  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  language  correctly."  This  was  the  common  conception  held  by 
grammarians  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  force  which  fastened  this  conception  so  firmly  is  undoubtedly 
the  force  of  tradition.  Even  the  word  grammar  is  from  the  Greek 
gramfna^  a  letter.  These  characters  are  the  elements  of  written  lan- 
guage, as  articulate  sounds  are  the  elements  of  spoken  language. 
Hence,  from  the  very  derivation  of  the  word,  one  seems  bound  to 
start  with  the  simplest  elements  and  build  up  the  more  complex  forms. 
The  natural  and  easy  way  to  learn  had  always  seemed  to  be  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  element  to  the  complex  structure.  Letters,  syllables, 
words,  sentences — ^this  makes  a  seemingly  more  logical  sequence  than 
the  reverse  process.  The  child  says  ^  water  "  if  he  is  thirsty.  To-day 
it  is  recognized  that  he  means  a  sentence — ^^  I  want  water."  Conse- 
quently the  process  of  learning  in  both  reading  and  writing  (composi- 
tion) to-day  proceeds  frcrni  the  whole  to  the  part.  But  to  attain  this 
new  conception  has  been  a  matter  of  slow  and  painful  growth.  In  it 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  grammar,  the  science. of  sentences,  is  a 
matter  of  late  study,  if,  indeed,  it  need  ever  be  taught  to  children 
trained  by  imitation  to  speak  and  write  accurately. 

The  truth  is  that  the  term  grammar — the  art  of  letters — is  a  mis- 
nomer, considering  our  modern  conception  of  the  subject.  However, 
our  intent  here  is  merely  to  state  the  apparent  cause  of  the  earlier 
misconception. 

2.  METHODS  USED  IN  STUDYING  LILT»  AND  LATIN  GRAMMAR  IN 

GENERAL,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY, 

We  shall  now  consider  how  the  methods  of  study  pursued  in  Latin 
grammars  were  carried  over  into  the  study  of  English.  In  "  The 
Epistle  to  the  Reader,'*  in  all  editions  of  Lily,  we  find  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  classroom  procedure. 

First,  Colet  urges  that  progress  be  very  slow ;  ^  also  that  there  be 
liberal  ot^l  rehearsing  of  all  parts  until  they  be  perfectly  mastered 
mechanically.**    Perfect  "  without  book  ^  is  an  expression  one  meets 

**  *'  The  flnt  aod  chiefest  point  Is,  that  the  diligent  master  make  not  the  schollar  haste 
too  mach.**     LUj,  Epistle,  2. 

*>Make  him  to  rehearse  so,  that  until  he  hath  perfectly  that,  which  is  hehlnde,  he 
suffer  him  not  to  go  forwarde ;  .  .  .  the  best  and  chief  est  point  ...  is,  that  the  schollar 
bare  In  mlnde  so  perfectly  that,  that  he  hath  learned,  and  understood  It  so,  that  not  only 
It  be  not  a  stoppe  for  him,  but  also  a  light  and  helpe  onto  the  residue  that  followeth." 
Ibid. 
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again  and  again  in  pedagogical  discussicHis  of  the  time.**  This  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  niuneroas  repetitions,  frequent  rehearsals,  and 
periodical  examinations  by  the  teacher.*' 

In  this  laborious  fashion  the  pupil  is  to  make  himself  master  of 
every  declension  of  nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs.  He  is  to  be  able 
to  decline  and  conjugate  forward  and  backward.*^  Until  this  is  done 
the  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  forward. 

From  this  mastery  of  paradigms  the  pupil  is  to  pass  to  an  equally 
difficult  study  of  the  ^^  Concordes."  These  are  to  be  learned  with 
^^plaine  and  sundrie  examples,  and  continuall  rehearsall  of  things 
learned,  and  especially  the  daily  declining  of  the  verb,  and  turning  it 
into  all  fashions."  *^  Schoolmasters  are  advised  that  sub^uent  les- 
sons will  be  easy  if  ^^  the  foregrounds  be  well  and  thoroughly  beaten 
in."  ••  Probably  no  pun  was  intended,  but  the  phrase  perhaps  gave 
church  authority  for  a  common  method  of  persuading  reluctant  pupils 
to  their  tasks. 

After  these  studies  of  the  concords  the  pupil  is  to  ^^  learn  some  petty 
book  containing  .  .  .  good  plain  lessons  of  honesty  and  godliness."  ^^ 
Then  is  to  follow  the  translation  of  English  sentences  from  the  book 
into  Latin  and  the  learning  of  the  rules  of  syntax  which  govern  the 
construction.  The  Latin  sentences  are  to  be  repeated  in  the  words  of 
the  book.*'  This  sets  another  premium  upon  slavish  memorizing.  In 
all  this  the  pupil  is  never  to  be  idle,  but  ^^  alwaies  occupied  in  a  con- 
tinual rehearsing,  and  looking  back  again  to  those  things  they  had 
learned."  ••  Constant  reviewing  is  the  unbroken  order  of  the  day. 
Every  process  is  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  rules.^ 
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<■  "  That  they  haTo  dallj  some  tpeclall  exercise  of  the  memory,  by  repeating  somewhat 
without  booke ;  as  a  part  In  their  rules  the  foure  first  dales  of  the  weeke  ...  all  the  rules 
of  the  weeke  on  the  Saturday.**  Brinsley»  Ludns  LIterarls,  61. 

**  In  East  Retford  the  first  part  of  the  morning  In  the  first  four  days  of  the  school  week 
was  deTOted  to  saying  over  "  one  of  the  Bight  Parts  of  Speech  like  as  the  manner  and 
fashion  of  all  grammar  Schools,  and  upon  Friday  Sum  es  tul,  with  his  compounds,  as 
shall  seem  to  the  School-master  convenient.*'    Carlisle,  op.  cit.,  II,  282,  Statutes,  1552. 

**  This  is  all  that  I  have  used :  To  let  them  reade  It  (The  Accedence)  over  every  one  by 
hlmselfe  by  lessons.  .  .  .  Thus  I  make  them  reade  over  their  Accidence  .  .  .  before  they 
do  get  it  without  booke.  Secondly,  for  getting  it  without  booke,  I  cause  them  ...  to  say 
It  as  oft  as  they  can.*'     Brlnsley,  op.  clt.,  63. 

** "  Wherein  it  is  profitable,  not  only  that  he  can  orderly  decline  his  noune,  and  his 
Terbe,  but  everyway,  forward,  backward,  by  cases,  by  persons :  that  neither  case  of  noune, 
nor  person  of  verbe  can  be  required,  that  bee  cannot  without  stoppe  or  studle  tell.  And 
unto  this  time  I  count  not  the  ochollar  perfect  nor  readle  to  go  any  further.  .  •  •**  Idly, 
op.  cit.,  8. 

•»  Ibid. 

••IbW..  8. 

•»Ibld.,  4. 

**"  Therefore  (from  the  book)  take  some  little  sentence,  as  It  lleth.  and  leame  to  make 
the  same  out  of  Bngllsh  Into  La  tine,  not  seeing  the  booke,  or  construing  It  there  upon 
.  .  .  which  sentence  well  made,  and  as  nigh  as  may  be  with  the  wordes  of  the  booke.'* 
Lily,  op.  clt.,  8. 

"•  Ibid..  4. 

***  **  If  the  malster  give  him  an  Bngllsh  booke  and  cause  him  ordinarily  to  turne  It  every 
day  some  part  into  Latine.    Thia  exercise  cannot  be  done  without  his  rules.*'    Ibid.,  4. 
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The  final  step  is  teaching  pupils  to  speak  Latin.  This  is  to  be 
aocMHnplished  by  drill  until  ^'  a  man  is  clean  past  the  use  of  this  gram- 
mar booke,"  until  he  is  as  ^  readie  as  his  booke.''  Then  he  is  perfected 
^  in  the  tongue  handsomely."  ^ 

In  order  to  determine  more  certainly  what  the  classroom  practices 
of  the  early  Latin  study  were,  we  may  supplement  the  summary  of 
suggestions  of  Colet,  in  Lily,  with  the  advice  of  the  schoolmaster, 
Bnnsley.  His  book  was  written  in  1612,  when  lily  was  most  popular 
in  the  grammar  schools.  It  may  be  taken  as  reliable  evidence  of  the 
practice  of  his  day,  perhaps  in  the  most  advanced  practice.  In  ^  The 
Grammar  School "  Brinsley  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  topic  "  How  to 
make  children  perfect  in  the  Accidence."  The  following  chapters  dis- 
cuss the  other  parts  of  instruction  in  Latin.  Brinsley's  exposition 
appears  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  Colet's,  given  above.  He  has  his 
pupils  (1)  read  over  their  lessons  many  times;  (2)  li^m  every  rule, 
with  title^ "  without  booke  ";  (8)  recite,  one  by  one;  (4)v  get  accidence 
without  book;  (5)  repeat  the  beginnings  of  rules  in  a  connected  title, 
^  without  booke  "  (he  insists  that  the  principal  duty  is  to  get  rules 
wiUiout  book) ;  (6)  go  through  weekly  repetitions  to  prevent  forget- 
ting; (7)  learn  very  litUe  at  a  time  (the  pupil  is  to  be  letter-perfect  in 
eadi  part  before  proceeding)  ;  and  (8)  answer  questions  in  the  book. 

He  has  the  master  (1)  explain  diilicult  parts,  construe  and  show 
meanings;  (2)  use  the  question-and-answer  method;  (8)  constantly 
call  for  examples  of  rules — ^the  examples  given  in  the  book ;  (4)  hear 
parts,  making  the  pupil  repeat  his  rule ;  (5)  spend  a  month  in  making 
the  accidence  perfect;  (6)  give  continual  practice  in  parsing;  (7) 
keep  the  rules  in  mind  (by  making  scholars  learn  perfectly,  constant 
rei>etition,  continual  care  foi*  parts,  repeating  often  the  summes  of 
rules,  applying  examples) ;  (8)  endeavor  to  make  the  grammar  a  dic- 
tionary in  their  minds;  (9)  apply  a  prescribed  formula  for  constru- 
ing (construe  the  vocative  first,  the  principal  verb  next,  then  the 
adverb,  then  the  case  which  the  verb  governs,  and,  last,  the  substantive 
and  adjective) ;  (10)  hear  them  parse  every  word  as  they  construe, 
teoompanying  the  parsing  with  rule  and  example;  (11)  follow  by 
theme  writing  and  verse  making;  and  (12)  give  constant  practice  in 

the  upper  forms  in  speaking  Latin.* 

^— — ^.^i^^^-^^—      ^— ^■^—  I    ii      ■  ■— 1— — — p^.^— ^1^      i— p^— — ^^— ^— ^.„_^ 

*A]i  iBterestiof  pedagogical  doctrine,  certainly  sound*  appears  paradoxically  in  tbe 
midst  of  tbia  Insistence  upon  minute  mastery  of  details.  It  is  a  caution  against  mere  rote 
awfliorlsing.  *'  This  when  he  can  perfectly  doe,  and  tiath  learned  every  point,  not  by  rote 
h«t  by  reason,  and  is  cunninger  in  the  understanding  of  the  thing,  than  In  rehearsing  of 
tke  words  .  .  .**  Lily,  op.  clt.,  3.  Thus  as  early  as  1541,  at  least,  was  uttered  a  protest 
•cabtst  what  was  to  be  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  curse  sf  all  grammar  teaching  la 
tbe  mother  tongue. 

•  Brfnsley,  op.  dtt,,  &S-145. 
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In  this  list  the  endeavor  has  been  to  select  20  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  instruction  advocated  by  Philoponus,  the  character  in  Brins- 
ley's  dialogue,  who  represents  the  better  type  of  teaching.'  In  some 
cases  the  suggestions  have  been  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Spondeus, 
the  representative  in  the  dialogue  of  the  poorer  teachers  of  his  day. 

To  the  testimony  of  Colet  and  Brinsley  may  be  added  the  practices 
of  Roger  Ascham  in  teaching  Latin  grammar,  as  set  forth  in  "  The 
Schoohnaster,"  1563. 

(A)  Preparatory:  Learn  perfectly  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and 
the  joining  together  of  substantives  with  adjectives,  verbs  with  nouns, 
relatives  with  antecedents. 

(B)  Double  translation:  1.  The  master  is  to  construe  the  model 
book  for  the  child  that  he  may  understand. 

2.  Then  the  pupil  is  to  parse  and  construe,  as  the  master  has  done 
for  him,  often/6iough  for  the^upil  to  understand. 

5.  The  lessee  is  to  be  translated  into  English  in  a  paper  book. 

4.  After  an  hour  he  is  to  translate  his  English  back  into  the  Latin 
in  another  paper  book. 

6.  The  master  is  to  examine  these  translations  and  lead  the  pupil 
until  he  is  able  "  to  fetch  out  of  his  grammar  every  Rule  for  every 
example;  so  as  the  grammar  book  be  ever  in  the  scholar's  hands,  and 
also  used  of  him  as  a  Dictionary  for  every  present  Use.'' 

6.  The  master  is  to  compare  the  pupil's  Latin  with  the  original  in 
the  model  book. 

"  With  this  way  of  good  Understanding  the  matter,  plain  constru- 
ing, diligent  parsing,  cheerful  admonishing,  and  heedful  amending 
of  Faults;  never  leaving  behind  just  praise  for  well  doing:  I  would 
have  the  Scholar  brought  up." 

(C)  Analysis:  1.  Give  him  longer  lessons  to  translate.  "Begin 
to  teach  him,  both  in  Nouns  and  Verbs,  what  is  Proprium,  and  what  is 
Translabum  (figurative),  what  Synonym,  what  Diversion,  which  be 
Oontraria,  and  which  be  most  notable  Phrases,  in  all  his  Lecture 
(reading)." 

2.  Let  him  write  four  of  these  forenamed  six  diligently  marked 
out  of  every  lesson  in  a  third  paper  book.* 

(D)  Reading:  1.  "I  would  have  him  read  now,  a  good  deal  at 
every  Lecture,  some  book  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  etc." 

2.  "  He  shall  now  use  daily  Translation,  but  only  construe  again 
and  parse.  .  .  .  Yet  let  him  not  omit  in  these  Books  his  former 
Exercise,  in  mastering  diligently  and  writing  orderly." 


•An  admirable  statement  of  the  methods  used  In  the  grammar  schools  in  1818  appears 
In  Carlisle,  *'  Endowed  Grammar  School/'  1818.  828-80.  It  begins :  "  When  the  Pupil  has 
committed  to  memory.  The  Accidence,  Propria  quae  marlbus,  etc.  .  .  .*'  The  account 
tallies  in  very  many  details  with  the  methods  laid  down  by  Colet  and  Brinsley,  and  Indl* 
cates  that  Latin  instruction  had  remained  in  scope  and  method  relatively  stable  for  three 
hundred  years. 

« Ascham,  The  Schoolmaster,  Mayor.  1-^. 
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3.  The  master  is  to  translate  some  easy  Latin  into  good  English, 
the  pupil  to  translate  it  into  Latin  again. 

4.  The  master  is  to  compare  the  pupil's  work  with  the  original. 

(E)  Third  kind  of  translation:  1.  The  master  is  to  write  some 
letter  in  English,  as  if  from  the  boy's  father,  or  copy  some  fable. 
2.  The  pupil  is  to  translate  it  into  Latin.* 

1  LATIN  METHODS  CARRIED  DIRECTLY  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

MEMORIZATION. 

"The  book  itself  will  make  anyone  a  grammarian.''  Thus  spoke 
Goold  Brown  in  his  grammar  of  1823.*  His  statement  fittingly  char- 
terizes  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  writers  ^  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  English  grammar  down  to  1823,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
same  attitude  has  not  entirely  disappeared  to-day.  We  have  just  seen 
a  summary  of  methods  used  in  teaching  Latin  grammar.  We  now 
turn  to  the  task  of  showing  that  they  were  carried  over  directly  into 
English  in  the  spirit  voiced  by  Goold  Brown  as  late  as  1823. 

MASTERING  PARTS  IN  ORDER. 

This  principle  is  worthy  of  mention  first  because  it  underlies  almost 
all  of  the  methods  to  be  considered  later.  We  have  seen  that  Colet,  in 
his  "  Epistle,"  asserts  that  "  the  first  and  chiefest  point  is,  that  the 
diligent  Maister  make  not  the  scholar  haste  too  much  "  and  that  he 
make  him  get  "  perfectly  that  which  is  behind  "  before  "  he  suffer 
him  to  go  forwards."*  Brinsley  supports  this  plan.  The  children 
are  first  to  get  their  letters,  then  to  spell,  then  to  join  syllables 
together,  then  to  go  through  the  A  B  C's  and  primer,  etc.*    To  be  sure, 

•IWd^  92. 

•Brown,  op.  clt,  preface,  VII. 

*Tbe  effort!  of  the  past  century  to  break  away  from  the  Latin  methods  are  reserved  for 
tbe  following  chapter.  In  the  preceding  section  were  shown  various  supplementary 
devices,  parallel  reading,  dictation,  copy  books,  writing  exercises,  oral  work;  dating  back 
to  Brinsley,  Ascham,  Hoole,  and  Colet.  In  both  the  Latin  instruction  and  the  first 
▼eiHicQlar  instruction  these  devices  were  strictly  subordinated  to  the  great  triumvirate  of 
■Kthods — memorization,  parsing,  and  false  syntax.  They  remained  strictly  subordinate 
Aid  incidental  until  about  1850.  But  during  the  century  preceding  ^860  the  use  of 
**  petty  books  "  gradoally  evolved  into  the  study  of  EngUsh  literature ;  dictation,  the  use 
of  copy  books,  and  writing  exercises  by  a  similar  process  of  evolution  became  composition 
u  we  now  know  It,  and  the  simple  oral  exercises  of  the  earlier  day  became  oral  composi- 
tiMi  of  the  present.  The  practice  of  orations  and  disputations  in  Latin,  common  in  both 
fraamar  schools  and  colleges  before  English  entered  the  curriculum,  was  very  influential 
la  bringing  these  exercises  into  English  schools. 

The  process  of  evolution  was  but  partially  completed  by  I860,  because  literature,  com- 
position, and  oral  work  were  all  subordinate  to  grammar.  Beginning  about  1850  evolu- 
tion has  made  these  branches  of  the  veruacular  more  robust.  The  best  school  practice  of 
to^y  makes  grammatical  study  strictly  subordinate  to  them.  The  point  is  that  since 
1890  this  complete  reversal  between  grammar,  on  the  one  hand,  and  vernacular  branches, 
oa  the  other,  has  taken  place. 

This  statement,  anticipating  discussion  not  covered  by  this  thesis,  has  been  made  here 
la  order  to  place  the  extremely  Latinised  methods  of  the  Latin  and  rote  periods  in  sharp 
eootrast  with  the  best. methods  of  to-day. 

•LOy,  op.  clt,  2. 

*  Brinsley,  op.  dt.,  15  et  seq. 
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he  is  in  this  instance  speaking  of  learning  to  read ;  but  it  makes  the 
inference  all  the  more  inevitable.  In  all  studies  the  method  was 
from  the  part  to  the  whole,  each  part  to  be  mastered  perfectly  in 
order.  The  pupil  reads  over  and  over  the  small  part  of  the  text 
assigned,  forward  and  backward,  until  mechanically  perfect.*' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Brightland  and  Green- 
wood (1706  and  1712)  urge  for  English  grammar  exactly  the  same 
procedure.**  The  former  describes  his  method.  "We  begin  with 
what  is  first  to  be  learnt,  that  what  follows  may  be  understood ;  and 
proceed  thus  step  by  step,  till  we  come  to  the  last  and  most  difficult, 
and  which  depends  on  all  that  goes  before  it"  *' 

Greenwood  also  indicates  the  mastery  of  part  by  part : 

And  every  Body  mast  readily  grant  that  the  Way  to  come  to  a  true  and  clear 
Knowledge  of  any  Art,  is  to  explain  Things  unknown,  by  Things  that  are 
known." 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  also,  the  author  of  the  British  Gram- 
mar explains  the  steps  of  a  recitation : 

SpeU  every  word  of  the  lesson,  by  syllables;  give  the  signification  of  each 
word;  state  the  part  of  speech,  with  reasons,  etc."  After  the  Scholars  know 
their  Letters  ground  them  well  in  their  Monosyllables  with  the  soft  and  hard 
Sounds  of  C  and  G.  This  they  will  soon  learn  from  Word  of  Mouth,  by  frequent 
Repetition.  .  .  ." 

Sewell,  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  assigns  "  small  portions  to 
be  got  by  heart,"  *•  and  Brown,  1823,  still  continues  the  practice.  "  In 
etymology  and  syntax,  he  should  be  alternately  exercised  in  learning 
small  portions  of  his  book  and  then  applying  them  in  parsing,  till  the 
whole  is  rendered  familiar."  *' 

The  evidence  thus  presented  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  textbook 
matter  of  all  grammars.  So  long  as  orthography,  etymology,  syntax, 
and  prosody  were  considered  the  four  divisions  of  grammar,  so  long 
as  it  was  thought  of  as  an  art,  a  whole  to  be  built  up  "  mosaic-like  out 
of  paradigms  and  syntax  rules  " ;  ^*  so  long  as  schoolmasters  in  gen- 
eral remained  woefully  ignorant  and  were  competent  only  "  to  hear  " 
recitations,  verbatim,  about  matters  they  little  understood,"  just  so 
long  this  procedure,  tedious  and  slow,  from  part  to  part,  was  fastened 

»Ibld.,    19. 

"  This  Is  Id  exact  accord  with  the  educational  theory  of  Herbart :  "  In  the  case  of  aU 
essential  elementary  Information — knowledge  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  georaetry--lt 
will  be  found  expedient  to  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  long  before  any  practical 
application  Is  made. '    Herbart,  Outlines.  129. 

"Brightland,  preface,  7th  page  (pages  unnumbered  in  text). 

"Greenwood,  preface,  2. 

"British,  preface,  XIV, 

"  Fisher,  preface,  IX. 

*•  Sewell,  preface,  VI. 

>»  Brown,  preface,  VI. 

"  W.  D.  Widgery,  quoted  by  Watson,  Gram.  Sch.,  285. 

*  See  Resolutions  of  Germantown  School  Committee,  Chap,  tl,  p.  28. 
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upon  the  schools.  The  evidence  presented  shows  little  or  no  progress 
from  Lily  (1510)  to  Brown  (1823). 

MEMORIZING  RULES. 

Of  course,  this  fundamental  principle — mastering  each  part  in 
order — could  give  but  one  meaning  for  the  term  mastering;  it  was 
slavish  memorizing,  nothing  more  nor  less. 

Colet  and  Brinsley  insist  that  rules  are  to  be  learned  and  repeatedly 
rehearsed  until  pupils  can  "say  them  without  book."  This,  says 
Brinsley,  is  one  of  the  chief  points  aimed  at. 

To  teacli  scholars  to  say  without  book  aU  the  usual  necessary  rules;  to 
construe  the  Grammar  rules;  to  give  the  meaning,  use,  and  order  of  the  rules; 
to  shew  the  examples,  and  to  apply  them;  which  being  well  performed,  will 
make  all  other  learning  easie  and  pleasant."* 

He  insists  that  the  master  is  to  have  some  exercise  of  the  memory 

daily  **  and  that — 

in  hearing  parts,  aske  them  first  the  chief e  question  or  questions  of  each  rule  in 
order ;  then  make  them  every  one  say  his  rule  or  rules,  and  in  all  rules  of  con- 
struction, to  answere  you  in  what  words  the  force  of  the  example  lyeth,  both 
govemour  and  governed." 

Moreover,  both  Philoponus  and  Spoudeus  agree  that  this  perfect 
memorizing  is  the  principal  method  of  procedure.  Spondeus :  "  Oh, 
but  this  is  a  matter,  that  is  most  accounted  of  with  us ;  to  have  them 
very  perfect  in  saying  all  their  Grammar  without  booke,  even  every 
rule."  Philoponus:  "To  this  I  answere  you;  that  this  indeede  is 
one  principall  thing."**  This  is  to  be  accomplished  as  follows. 
Spoudeus :  "  I  have  onely  used  to  cause  my  Schollers  to  learne  it  with- 
out booke,  and  a  little  to  construe  it  ...  by  oft  saying  Parts."  " 

Greenwood,  though  advanced  somewhat,  indicates  also  the  memo- 
rizing method.  He  has  a  device  which  avoids  the  necessity  of  learning 
every  word  of  the  text.  Passages  most  necessary  to  be  learned  at  the 
first  going  over  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  or  star  (*).  "By  what  is 
to  be  learned,  and  what  passed  by,  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  will 
better  determine."  " 

That  the  year  1750  had  shown  little  progress  is  indicated  by  Dil- 
worth,  who,  speaking  of  learning  to  spell,  holds  against  spelling  by 
ear.  "There  can  be  no  true  Method  of  Spelling  without  Rule!"** 
The  British  Grammar  advises  that  "  it  will  redound  to  a  Scholar's 
Advantage  to  begin  the  Repetition  of  the  Grammar  as  soon  as  he  can 
read  it*"  *^    Lowth,  too,  agrees  as  to  learning  grammar. 

»  Brinsley,  op.  dU  74.  •*  Ibid..  70. 

"  Ibid..  51.  »  Greenwood,  preface.  5. 

»  Ibid.,  69.  ••  Dllworth,  preface,  VIII. 

» Ibid.,  85.  "  BritUh,  preface,  III. 
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The  principal  design  of  a  Grammar  of  any  Language  is  to  teach  us  to  express 
ourselves  with  propriety  in  that  Language.  The  plain  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
lay  down  rules,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  examples." 

And  Brown,  in  1823,  again  shows  the  close  adherence  to  the  method 
of  centuries  before: 

The  only  successful  method  of  teaching  grammar  is,  to  cause  the  principal 
definitions  and  rules  to  be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they  may  erer 
afterwards  be  readily  applied."* 

In  1767  Buchanan,  in  his  "  Eegular  English  Syntax,"  says: 

Let  them  first  spell  this  exercise  (some  good  English  classic)  off  by  glTing 
the  rules  of  speUing ;  next  the  various  significations  of  the  word ;  let  them  give 
account  of  the  parts  of  speech  one  by  one,  a  pitying  the  rule  of  syntax.** 

A  commentator  on  the  methods  of  studying  grammar  in  1810  thus 
describes  a  schoolroom  scene : 

We  learned  the  first  six  lines  (Young  Ladies*  Accidence)  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  ten  "  sorts  of  words  "  and  recited  them  at  least  20  times  to  our 
neighbor^;  but,  when  called  to  the  master's  desk  to  recite  them,  our  minds 
became  a  perfect  blank.  We  stood  mute  and  trembling  .  .  .  and  were  con- 
demned to  stand  on  a  box  with  our  face  to  the  wall,  till  we  could  recite  the 
lesson.    Of  course,  we  hated  English  grammar  from  that  day  forward." 

The  famous  Asa  Rand  comments  on  methods  of  his  boyhood  about 
1790: 

In  the  period  of  my  boyhood  we  had  strange  notions  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar. We  did  not  dream  of  anything  practical  or  applicable  to  the  languge  we 
were  using  every  day  till  we  had  "  been  through  "  the  grammar  several  times 
and  parsed  several  months.  Why?  Because  we  were  presented  at  once  with  a 
complete  set  of  definitions  and  rules  which  might  perplex  a  Murray  or  Webster 
without  any  development  of  principles,  any  Illustrations  we  could  understand, 
any  application  of  the  words  to  objects  which  they  represent.  We  supposed 
that  the  dogmas  of  our  "gram  books"  were  the  Inventions  of  learned  men, 
curious  contrivances  to  carry  the  words  of  a  sentence  through  a  certain  opera- 
tion which  we  called  parsing,  rather  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity  than  for 
any  practical  benefit.  The  rule  in  grammar  would  parse  the  word,  ...  as  the 
rule  in  arithmetic  would  "  do  the  sum  "  and  "  give  the  answer."  And  with  such 
exploits  we  were  satisfied.  Great  was  our  admiration  for  the  inventive  power  , 
of  those  great  men,  who  had  been  the  lights  of  the  grammatical  world." 

Also  one  more  witness  as  to  the  practice  of  memory  work,  after  the 
Lancastrian  system  was  in  vogue : 

In  those  days  we  studied  grammar  by  committing  a  portion  of  a  smaU  book 
(Accidence)  to  memory  and  reciting  It  to  the  teacher.  If  he  was  engaged,  the 
lesson  was  recited  to  one  of  the  highest  class.  .  .  .  The  rule  was  that  the  whole 
book  should  be  recited  literally,  three  times,  before  the  pupils  were  allowed  to 
apply  a  word  of  it  in  parsing  sentences,  and  as  no  explanation  was  ever  made  of 

"Lowth,  preface,  X. 

"Brown,   VI. 

» Quoted  In  Ed.  Rev.,  XII,  491. 

»C.  S.  J.  (1850),  74. 

f^See  Am.  Ann.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1838),  162. 
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any  principle  the  pupil  was  as  well  qnalifled  as  the  teacher  to  hear'the  words 
repeated." 

William  Ward,  a  schoolmaster  of  30  years'  standing,  author  of  "A 
Practical  Grammar,''  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  method  used 
in  his  school  about  1780,  the  public  grammar  school  at  Beverley,  in 
the  county  of  York,  England : 

Our  Way  of  using  the  Book  Is  this :  If  a  child  has  not  learned  any  Thing  of 
the  Latin  Declensions  and  Conjugations,  we  make  him  get  the  English  Forms 
by  heart ;  If  otherwise,  we  make  hira  read  the  English  Forms  several  times  over, 
till  he  remembers  them  in  a  good  measure ;  then  we  hear  him  read  the  Descrip- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  speech ;  and  after  he  has  done  so,  and  has  some 
notion  of  the  Meaning  of  each,  we  oblige  him  for  some  weeks  to  read  three  or 
four  Sentences  twice  or  thrice  a  Day,  in  an  easy  English  Book,  and  to  tell  the 
Part  of  Speech  to  which  each  word  belongs.  When  the  Child  is  pretty  ready 
at  dlstingalshlng  the  Parts  of  Speech,  we  make  him  get  by  heart  the  Rules  of 
Concord  In  Verse,  and  teach  him  how  to  apply  them,  by  resolving  the  Sentences 
in  some  English  Book.  When  this  is  done,  we  make  him  write  out  several  of 
the  other  rules,  and  get  them  by  heart,  and  shew  hlm-how  to  apply  them  like- 
wise, by  parsing,  or  resolving  what  he  reads  by  these  Rules.  And  thus  by 
Degrees,  chUdren  become 'Masters  of  all  the  material  Parts  of  the  Book  without 
much  Dlfllculty.** 

The  educational  literature  of  America  concerning  this  period  (1750- 
1823)  is  filled  with  evidence  that  memorizing  methods  predominated 
practice.  Wickersham  quotes  a  master  of  1730  who  said :  "  I  find  no 
way  that  goes  beyond  that  of  repeating,  both  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  cyphering." '"  A  school  boy  of  1765  records  that  "  at 
six  ...  I  learned  the  English  grammar  in  Dilworth  by  heart."  '•  In 
1780  Principal  Pearson,  of  Phillips  Andover,  testifies  that  "  a  class 
of  thirty  repeats  a  page  and  a  half  of  Latin  Grammar ;  then  follows 
the  Accidence  Tribe,  who  repeat  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  ten  pages 
each."  "  A  Princeton  college  youth  of  1799  wrote  his  brother,  "  com- 
mitted to  memory  verbatim  50  pages  of  English  Grammar."  •*  Before 
the  Revolution  what  little  grammar  was  taught  in  Boston  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  committing  and  reciting  rule's." 

W.  B.  Fowle,  a  prominent  schoolman  of  Boston,  says  of  the  schools 
of  1795:  "Pupils  at  our  school  were  required  to  learn  Bingham*s 
Young  Ladies'  Accidence  by  heart  three  times.  .  .  .  We  were  two  or 
three  years  in  grammar."  ^  Murray,  author  of  the  grammar  most 
widely  used,  announced  that  in  later  editions  he  had  been  careful  to 
rephrase  his  definitions  smoothly,  that  they  might  be  memorized  and 

"C  8.  J.  (1850),  337. 

**Ward,  English  Grammar,  preface,  X. 

■  Wickersham.  op.  clt.,  214.  • 

••C.  8.  J.  (1850),  3. 

"Qaoted,  Brown,  Hid.  Scb.,  262. 

"Correspondence  quoted  In  full.  Snow,  Col.  Cur.,  110. 

"*  Herman  Humphrey,  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XIII,  127. 

•C.  8.  J.  (1850).  6. 
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retained  \nore  easily.**  The  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  Oyster  Bay 
Academy,  New  York,  prescribe  the  memorizing  method  as  follows: 
"(1)  The  Monitor,  to  be  read  daily  as  the  last  lesson;  (2)  Webster's 
Grammar,  to  be  read  or  repeated  from  memory;  (3)  The  Testament 
or  Bible,  to  be  read  .  .  .''  *' 

The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  slavish  memorization  of 
rules,  centuries  old  in  schoolroom  practice,  had  made  but  little  prog- 
ress from  the  time  of  Lily  to  Goold  Brown.  It  was  carried  with  all  its 
terrors  directly  into  the  study  of  English  grammar.** 

DEVICBS  TO  AID  IN  MEMORIZING. 

As  complete  memorization  was  the  order  of  the  day  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  teachers  endeavoring  to  find  devices  to  aid  the  pupils  in 
this  arduous  task.  So  far  we  have  found  records  of  five  distinct 
devices  tending  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  first  is  constant  repetition.  Colet  insists  on  daily  defining 
rules ;  **  Brinsley  strongly  urges  repetitions.*'  Teachers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  continued  the  practice  of  strengthening  memory  by 
constant  repetition.  The  British  Grammar  urges  masters  to  have 
their  pupils  repeat  the  entire  grammar  in  portions  once  a  month,*' 
and  Sewell  especially  requires  of  his  pupils  frequent  repetitions  of 
paradigms.*'! 

The  second  device  is  rhyming.  We  have  already  referred  to  Brins- 
ley's  plan  of  having  pupils  read  the  rules  in  meter.  Rules  of  polite- 
ness in  verse  were  old  in  Latin  and  were  common  in  English;  for 

*^  Murray,  12. 

«  Pltzpfttrlck.  Ed.  Views  and  Inf.  of  D.  Clinton.  22. 

*•  An  Intereatlnic  proof  of  mrmoHeatlon  Is  foond  In  the  copy  of  Alger's  Murray,  used  by 
the  writer,  the  stereotyped  edition  of  182r».  The  book  belonged  to  one  George  A.  Severlna; 
his  signature  Is  dated  Roxbury,  December,  1828.  Evidently  his  teacher  had  not  been  satis- 
fied with  Murray^s  deflnlHon  of  grammar  and  bad  dictated  the  following  substitute: 
'*  Grammar  teaches  the  arrangement  of  words  according  to  the  idiom  or  dialect  of  any 
particular  people,  and  that  excellency  of  pronunciation  which  enables  us  to  speak  and 
write  a  language  agreeable  to  reason  and  correct  usages.'*  This  Is  an  unusually  good 
definition  for  1828  aad  Indicates  that  this  teacher  was  moving  toward  the  modem  concep- 
tion of  the  science.  But  young  Severlns  has  written  this  definition  out  In  full  four  times 
on  the  fly  leaves  and  the  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book,  evidently  making  sure  that 
he  it  letter-perfect. 

Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  telling  of  his  boyhood  school  days  In  Rldgefleld,  Conn.,  about  1785, 
says :  *'  The  grammar  was  a  clever  book.  .  .  .  Neither  Master  Stebbins  nor  bis  ecbotars 
ever  fathomed  Its  depths.  They  fioundered  about  in  it,  as  if  In  a  quagmire,  and  after 
tome  time  came  out  of  It  pretty  nearly  as  they  went  In,  though  perhaps  a  little  obfutticated 
by  the  dim  and  dusty  atmosphere  of  those  labyrinths.**    Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XIII,  139. 

*«L11y.  preface,  8. 

««"No  evening  Is  to  be  passed  without  some  little  exercise  against  the  morning.** 
Brinsley,  op.  dt.,  164.  "  To  imprint  It  by  repetition  the  next  morning,  together  with  their 
evening  exercises.*'  Ibid.,  152.  A  fuller  explanation  is  given  by  Brinsley  of  Insuring  ease 
in  remembering  rules:  Make  the  scholars  learn  them  perfectly;  give  frequent  repetition; 
instill  continual  care  for  parts;  examine  them  dally;  when  parsing,  turn  every  hard  rule 
to  use ;  in  higher  forms  give  repetition  lest  often.  Ibid.,  86.  Brinsley  also  mentions  two 
subdevices.  He  would  have  the  pupils  mark  their  books,  copying  from  the  teacher's  book, 
to  assist  memory  (Ibid..  141)  and  would  have  them  "read  the  rules  over  in  a  kind  of 
tinging  voice  after  the  manner  of  running  of  the  verse."    Ibid.,  78. 

«•  British,  preface,  lU,  «  Sewell,  preface,  Vni. 
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example,  in  '*  The  Schoole  of  Vertue,^  *•  Brinsley,  speaking  of  verso^ 
says:  " To  reade  them  over  in  a  kinde  of  singing  voice  after  the  run- 
ning of  the  verse.  .  .  .''  *•  Only  two  of  the  grammars  here  inten- 
sively studied  adopt  the  method  of  rhyming  for  rules — Brightland's 
and  Ward's.  The  former  asserts  that  he  has  ^^put  all  the  Rules 
into  as  smooth  and  sonorous  Verse  as  the  Nature  of  the  Subject 
wou'd  bear  ...  to  give  them  the  greater  Light"  He  adds  an  ex- 
planation in  prose  following  the  Jesuit  Alvarus  in  his  Latin  gram- 
mar ^  which  is  used  in  all  the  Schools  of  Europe,  except  England.^' 
Brigfatland  maintains  that  ^  verse  is  more  easily  learnt ;  that  Rhimes 
help,  one  end  recalling  the  other."  These  lessen  the  burden  to  mem- 
ory.**  In  Ward's  Grammar  rules  are  put  in  verses  that  rhyme,  with  a 
repetition  in  prose  of  what  each  rule  containa  For  the  85  rules  of 
syntax  Ward  has  170  verses. 

The  third  device  to  assist  memory  is  the  use  of  examples.  Brinsley 
goes  so  far  as  to  insist  that  in  recitations  the  example  is  to  be  given 
with  **  his  "  rule.**  He  further  makes  them  give  examples: 
Apidy  examples  to  rules ;  learn  every  rule  perfectly  as  they  go  forward ;  read 
tbem  over  their  rule  leisurely  and  distinctly;  construe  the  rules  and  apply 
examples  for  them;  learn  aU  the  rules  until  the  pupil  can  '*beate  it  out  of 
blmselfe.'* " 

This  is  a  common  practice  in  all  the  more  elaborate  grammars.  Lowth 
especially  makes  point  of  illustrative  examples  accompanying  each 
rule." 

The  fourth  device  was  selection  of  parts.  The  first  textbook  maker 
who  desired  to  relieve  memory  by  proper  selection  of  parts  to  be 
memorized  was  Greenwood.  In  his  grammar  he  distinguished  the 
more  important  parts  by  printing  them  in  larger  type.  Fisher  did 
not  desire  his  pupils  to  be  troubled  with  learning  the  exceptions  to 
roles.^  Herein  we  find  further  evidence  that  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice to  require  the  learning  by  heart  of  rules,  examples,  and  exceptions. 
Murray  uses  the  same  device  as  Greenwood,  commenting  on  the  value 
of  8electi<Mis  as  follows: 

The  more  important  rules,  definitions,  and  observations,  and  which  are  there- 
fore the  most  proper  to  be  committed  to  memory,  are  printed  in  larger  type; 
whilst  rules  and  remarks  that  are  of  less  Importance,  that  extend  or  diversify 
the  general  idea,  or  that  serve  as  explanations,  are  contained  in  the  small 
letter" 

The  fifth  device  is  very  old,  namely,  the  question  and  an  .wer.  Haz- 
litt  says  that  he  has  small  volumes  on  cookery  and  gardening  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  are  thrown  into  the  interlocutory  form,  the  most 
apt  to  impress  names  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.'*    He  also  gives  a 

<*EfKleston,  op.  dt.,  214.  "Lowth,  preface,  X. 

•BriDtley,  op.  dt.,  73.  «  Fisher,  preface,  X. 

"BrifbtUnd,  preface.  VI.  "  Murray ,  preface.  1. 

"Brtmlex,  op.  dt,  82.  ••Haslitt,  Scb.  Books  and  Scb.  Masters.  28. 

■IMd.,  li^U 
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series  of  rules  and  exercises  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  in  a 
textbook  of  1509/^  Brinsley  advocates  this  method,  but  has  Philopo- 
nus  complain  concerning  books  of  this  character — ^that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  off  entirely;  that  none  are  suitable;  therefore  he 
has  made  one  for  himself  ^^  having  all  the  Questions  and  Answers 
arising  most  directly  out  of  the  words  of  the  Rules." '" 

Of  the  12  grammars  here  studied  five  retain  the  question-and- 
answer  method — Greenwood's,  Dilworth's,  Fisher's,  the  British,  and 
Priestley's.  About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  device  seems 
to  have  gone  largely  out  of  vogue.  Priestley  says:  "  I  have  retained 
the  method  of  question  and  answer  .  .  .  because  I  am  still  persuaded 
it  is  both  the  most  convenient  for  the  master  and  the  most  intelligible 
to  the  scholar."  *•  However,  the  question-and-answer  method  never 
had  wide  vogue  in  American  grammatical  textbooks;  none  of  the 
important  grammars  which  followed  Murray  seems  to  have  used  it 
None  of  the  Murray  texts,  nor  Bingham's,  nor  Brown's,  make  use  of 
it.  About  the  only  signs  of  advance  made  by  American  grammarians 
before  1800  are,  first,  the  discarding  of  the  question  and  answer,  and, 
second,  the  simplification  of  the  elaborate  texts  into  the  form  of 
Bingham's  Young  Ladies'  Accidence,  Alexander's  Grammar,  and 
Webster's  Rudiments. 

SDfPUFTING  TERMS. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  devices  enumerated  above  is  the  contention, 
constantly  repeated  by  the  various  text- writers,  that  they  are  simpli- 
fying terms  for  the  ease  of  the  pupils.  Brightland  and  his  follower, 
Fisher,  have,  indeed,  some  right  to  make  this  contention.  They  dis- 
carded the  four  Latin  main  divisions — orthography,  etymology,  syn- 
tax, and  prosody — and  substituted  letters,  words,  and  sentences 
instead.  Moreover,  they  call  nouns,  names;  pronouns,  pronames; 
adjectives,  qualities;  verbs,  actions.  They  attempt  to  give  definitions 
and  explanations  simply.  Brightland  waxes  quite  indignant.  He 
claims  "  glorious  improvements,"  complains  against  Greenwood  and 
others  for  not  following  him  in  his  previous  edition.*®  "  Little  Prog- 
ress they  made  in  a  Discovery  that  had  so  fairly  been  laid  before  them 
by  Dr.  Wallis  and  Ourselves :  For  Custom  has  so  strong  a  Force  on 
the  Mind,  that  it  passes  with  the  bulk  of  Mankind  for  Reason  and 
Sacred  Truth.""  Murray  insists  that  he  phrases  his  rules  exactly 
and  comprehensively;  also  that  they  may  readily  be  committed  to 
memory  and  easily  retained.**    For  this  purpose  he  has  selected  terms 

"Ibid..  90. 

"BrlnBlej,  op.  dt.,  87. 

•»  Priestley,  preface,  VI. 

<*  Brlghtland's  first  edition  was  1706,  Greenwood's  1711. 

*>  Brightland,  preface,  I. 

*  Murray,  preface,  4. 
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that  are  ^  smooth  and  voluble ;  has  proportioned  the  members  of  one 
sentence  to  another;   has   avoided   protracted   periods   and   given 
harmony  to  the  expression  of  the  whole."  •' 
Priestley's  argument  for  simplicity  is  convincing: 

1  have  also  be«i  so  far  from  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  of  that 
abort  grammar  (his  first  edition)  that  I  have  made  it  in  some  respects,  still 
more  simple;  and  I  think,  on  that  account,  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  language.  I  own  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  much  of  the  distribution,  and 
technical  terms  of  the  Latin  grammar,  retained  in  the  grammar  of  our  tongue; 
where  they  are  exceedingly  awlcward,  and  absolutely  superfluous;  being  such 
as  could  not  possibly  have  Altered  Into  the  head  of  any  man,  who  had  not  been 
preyioQsly  Acquainted  with  Latin.  Indeed  this  absurdity  has,  in  some  measure, 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  us;  but  still  so  much  of  it  is  retained,  in  all  the 
grammars  I  hare  seen,  as  greatly  Injures  the  uniformity  of  the  whole;  and  the 
Tery  same  reason  that  has  induced  several  grammarians  to  go  so  far  as  they 
have  done,  should  have  induced  them  to  have  gone  farther.  A  little  reflection 
may,  1  think,  sufllce  to  convince  any  person,  that  we  have  no  more  business  with 
a  future  tense  in  our  language,  than  we  have  for  the  whole  system  of  Latin 
moods  and  tenses;  because  we  have  no  modification  of  our  verbs  to  correspond 
to  it ;  and  if  we  had  never  heard  of  a  future  tense  in  some  other  language,  we 
should  no  more  have  given  a  particular  name  to  the  combination  of  the  verb 
with  the  auxiliary  shaU  or  will,  than  to  those  that  are  made  with  the  auxiliaries 
do,  have,  can,  must,  or  any  other. 

It  seems  wrong  to  confound  the  account  of  Inflections  either  with  the  gram- 
matical uses  of  the  combinations  of  words,  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed,  or  of  the  words  which  express  relations  and  which  are  equivalent  to 
inflections  in  other  languages.  I  can  not  help  flattering  myself  that  future 
grammarians  will  owe  me  some  obligations  for  introducing  this  uniform 
simplicity,  so  well  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  languages,  into  the  English 
grammar. 

Priestly  bases  his  revolt  against  the  Latin  grammar  upon  another 
argument)  which  was  decidedly  new  in  his  day,  contending  that  the 
^  only  just  standard  of  any  language  ^  is  the  custom  and  modes  of 
speaking  it.  He  revolts  against  leaning  too  much  on  analogies  in 
language.    He  says: 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  all  other  grammarians  have  leaned  too  much  to  the 
analogies  of  that  language  (Latin)  contrary  to  our  modes  of  speaking.  ...  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  custom  of  speaking  is  the  original  and  only  just  stand- 
ard of  any  language.  We  see,  in  all  grammars,  that  this  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish  a  rule,  even  contrary  to  the  strongest  analogies  of  the  language  with  itself. 
Must  not  custom,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight  in  favor  of  those 
forms  of  Bpeecii  to  which  our  best  writers  and  speakers  seem  evidently  prone?  ** 

BXAMPLB  AND  ILLUSTRATION. 

One  final  method,  frequently  urged  by  good  teachers,  was  the 
setting  of  a  good  example  and  the  careful  explanation  by  the  teacher 
of  doubtful  points.     Colet  urges  that  masters  must  set  a  good 

•Ibid, 

•Priestley,  preface,  VII-IX. 
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example."  Brinsley  has  the  master  read  and  explain  difficult  parts 
of  the  lesson ;  ••  has  the  pupils  read  parts  after  the  master  has  read ;  '^ 
shqws  how  the  lecture  method  arose  by  lack  of  books;  •"  and  has  them 
parse  in  imitation  of  the  master.'*  Greenwood  gives  as  the  reason 
why  youth  have  found  grammar  "  irksome,  obscure,  and  difficult," 
"  partly  through  the  Want  of  having  every  Thing  explained  and 
cleared  up  to  their  Understanding  as  they  go  along."  ^®  The  author  of 
the  British  Grammar  explains  what  was  doubtless  the  practice  of  the 
better  masters  about  1750 ;  he  indicates  a  distinct  advance  in  method. 
In  this  respect  the  author  is  shown  as  an  innovator. 

The  Method  I  take,  and  I  find  it  so  far  effectual  to  the  End  proposed,  is,  having 
got  what  I  Judged  to  be  the  best  Book  of  Letters,  I  make  several  young  Gentle- 
men stand  up  and  read  a  Letter  gracefully;  after  which  I  read  it  to  them 
myself,  making  observations  on  the  Sentiment  and  the  Style,  and  asking  their 
Opinions  with  Respect  to  both.^ 

This  admirable  practice  was  found  cmly  in  the  better  schoolrooms. 
We  shall  see  the  movement  for  ''  oral  explanation  "  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  revival  led  by  Horace  Mann.'^" 

4.  PARSING. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  two  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  methods 
carried  over  from  the  Latin  to  the  English  grammar — parsing  and 
false  syntax.  Brinsley  complains  that  ^^  there  is  so  much  time  spent 
in  examining  everything  "  (parsing) ;  nevertheless,  he  insists  that  his 
pupils  parse  as  they  construe. 

Ask  the  child  what  word  he  must  begin  to  parse  (Principal  word)."  ...  In  the 
several  forms  and  Authors  to  construe  truly,  and  in  propriety  of  words  and 
sense,  to  parse  of  themselves  and  to  give  a  right  reason  of  every  word  why  it 
must  be  so,  and  not  otherwise.  .  .  .  Parse  over  every  word;  teach  what  part 
of  speech,  how  to  decline  it.  give  a  true  reason  for  every  word,  why  It  must 
be  so.'* 

Brinsley's  elaborate  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  scholar 
is  to  read  the  sentence  before  he  construes;  mark  all  the  points 
(punctuation)  in  it;  mark  words  beginning  with  great  letters;  under- 
stand the  matter ;  mark  the  vocative  case ;  seek  out  the  principal  verb ; 
give  every  clause  his  right  verb;  supply  wanting  words;  give  every 
word  his  "  proper  signification  ";  join  the  substantive  and  adjective; 
mark  if  the  sentence  have  an  interrogation  point.''* 

••  Lily,  op.  clt.,  2.  *•  Greenwood,  preface,  II. 

«  Brinsley,  op.  dt..  74.  ^  BriUsb,  preface.  XXVIII. 

"  Ibid..  99.  "  See  Chap.  VI,  p.  146. 

••  Ibid.,  6S.  »  Brtnsley.  op.  clt.,  127. 

••  Ibid.,  41.  "  Ibid..  125. 

*■  Ibid.,  95.  This  Is  a  careful  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  sentence  which  does  not 
come  Into  the  practice  of  American  schools  until  well  down  Into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Green's  Analysis  of  1848  did  much  to  throw  the  emphasis  prevloosly  given  to  &rj 
formalism  In  grammar  to  the  analysis  of  sentences.    See  Chap.  VIL 
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An  example  of  "  praxib  "  or  "  grammatical  resolution,"  the  system 
of  torture  called  parsing,  which  lasted  well  toward  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  taken  from  Lindley  Murray's  books: 

The  sentence : 

And  he  came  into  aU  the  country  about  Jordan  preaching  the  baptism  of 
repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  Resolution:  And,  a  Ck)njunction 
CopolatiTe:  he,  a  Pronoun,  third  Person  Singular,  Masculine  Gender,  Nomina- 
tive Case,  standing  for  John:  came,  as  before:  into,  a  Preposition:  all,  an 
Adjective:  the  Country,  a  Substantive:  about,  a  Preposition;  Jordan,  a  Proper 
Name;  preaching,  the  Present  Participle  of  the  verb  Active  to  preach  joined 
like  an  adjective  to  the  Pronoun  he :  the  baptism,  a  Substantive  in  the  Objective 
Case  foUowlng  the  Active  verb  Preaching,  and  governed  by  it,  etc." 

It  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  grammars  which 
began  instruction  of  the  subject  in  America  to  see  how  this  formalism 
of  parsing  reigned  supreme.  The  British  Grammar  believes  in  pars- 
ing every  word ;  ^^  Murray  advertises  a  new  system  of  parsing.^" 
Goold  Brown  was  perhaps  the  most  ardent  champion  of  parsing  in 
America.    He  explains  the  philosophy  of  the  exercise  in  this : 

[It  is]  neither  wholly  extemporaneous,  nor  wholly  by  rote ;  it  has  more  dignity 
than  a  school  boy's  conversation,  and  more  ease  than  a  formal  recitation.  The 
exercise  in  paring  commences  Immedlat^y  after  the  first  lesson  of  etymology, 
and  is  carried  on  progressively  until  it  embraces  all  the  doctrines  that  are 
api^cable  to  it.  .  .  .  It  requires  just  enough  of  thought  to  keep  the  mind 
attentive  to  what  the  lips  are  uttering ;  while  it  advances  by  such  easy  gradua- 
tions and  constant  repetitions  as  to  leave  the  pupil  utterly  without  excuse,  if  he 
does  not  know  what  to  say.** 

Brown  further  insists  that  in  the  entire  range  of  school  exercises, 
while  there  is  none  of  greater  importance  than  parsing,  yet,  perhaps, 
there  is  none  which  is,  in  general,  more  defectively  conducted. 
Brown's  grammars  are  the  culmination  of  the  series  of  parsing  gram- 
mars; in  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  them  in  use  quite  extensively 
in  the  academies  of  New  York  as  late  as  1870."^  Brown  champions 
parsing  on  one  ground  which  has  an  entirely  modem  ring.  He  wishes 
to  have  the  child  given  something  to  do  as  well  as  something  to  learn."* 

Elaborate  formulas  of  procedure  reduce  all  to  a  system,  so  that  by 
rote  correcting  and  parsing  the  whole  process  may  be  made  easy. 
This  makes  the  exercise  free  from  all  embarrassment,  which  is  con- 
ducive to  proficiency  in  language.    Says  this  master  of  parsing: 

The  pupil  who  can  not  perform  these  exercises  both  accurately  and  fluently 
.  .  .  has  no  right  to  expect  from  anybody  a  patient  hearing.  A  slow  and  falter- 
ing rehearsal  ...  Is  as  foreign  from  parsing  or  correcting  as  it  is  from  elegance 
of  diction.  Divide  and  conquer  is  the  rule  here,  as  in  many  cases.  Belsin  with 
what  is  simple;  practice  it  until  it  becomes  familiar  and  then  proceed.  No 
ehXld  ever  learned  to  speak  by  any  other  process.  Hard  things  become  easy  by 
and  skm  is  gained  lltUe  by  little." 


«  Murray,  47.  ••  See  Chap.   IV. 

"  British,  preface.  VI.  "  Brown,  preface,  V. 

*■  Murrmy,  preface,  6.  **  Brown,  Gram  of  Gram.,  preface,  V. 

•Brown,  preface,  VI. 
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This  in  a  nutshell  is  the  philosophy  of  grammar  from  Lily  down  to 
almost  1900.  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language;  the  child  learns  to  speak  by  getting  first  the  elements.  A 
constant  process  of  dividing  wholes  into  parts,  even  to  the  letters  as  a 
starting  point,  is  the  natural  and  logical  method  for  teachers  who  will 
start  their  pupils  rightly.  As  written  and  spoken  language  is  accom- 
plished by  the  putting  together  of  parts,  so  the  taking  of  them  apart 
is  the  initial  step  of  the  learning  process.  Parsing  and  correcting 
involve  this  extremely  analytical  philosophy.  Therefore  they  are 
the  best  methods  of  learning.   Moreover,  parsing  is  looked  upon  as  a — 

critical  exercise  In  the  utterance  as  weU  as  of  evidence  of  previous  study.  .  .  . 
It  Is  an  exercise  for  all  the  ix>wers  of  the  mind,  except  the  Inventive  faculty. 
Perception,  judgment,  reasoning,  memory,  and  method  are  indispensable.  .  .  • 
Nothing  Is  to  be  guessed  at,  or  devised,  or  uttered  at  random.** 

Here  we  have  the  second  step  in  the  logical  process  of  the  parsing 
enthusiasts.  The  fiirst  rests  on  the  natural  analytical  process  as  the 
basis  of  learning  the  parts  of  complicated  wholes.  The  second  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  old  faculty  psychology.  The  powers  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  be  trained  in  the  extremest  sense  of  formal  discipline,  are 
exercised  by  the  analytical  procedure  of  tearing  wholes  into  parts. 
This  applies  to  all  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  except  invention,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  constructive,  not  an  analytical,  process.  The 
reduction  of  parsing  to  strict  models  makes  certain  the  elimination  of 
invention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
statement  of  Goold  Brown,  cited  above,  is  the  essence  of  the  peda- 
gogical thinking  which  regarded  grammar  as  "  the  disciplinary  study 
par  excellence."  It  is  a  result  in  large  part  of  the  reign  of  faculty 
psychology  and  formal  discipline. 

5.  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

The  practices  of  the  Latin  and  the  rote  periods  added  another  bane 
to  schoolboy  life,  namely,  the  correction  of  false  syntax.  This 
appears  to  have  been  generally  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  first  to  use  it  being  Fisher  and  the  author  of 
the  British  Grammar.  These  writers  are  followed  by  all  the  others 
in  our  series,  each  seeming  to  be  more  convinced  of  the  pedagogical 
value  of  the  exercise  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  author  of  the 
British  Grammar  asserts  that  his  book  is  "  differently  planned,"  •* 
because  it  offers  "  promiscuous  exercises  in  false  syntax,  both  in  verse 
and  in  prose."  •'  He  also  urges  the  master  to  deceive  his  pupils  by 
reading  wrongly.'*    Fisher  also  urges  the  master  to  "  read  falsely,"  "^ 

» Ibid.  ••  Ibid..  XV. 

**Brltl8h,  preface,  1.  "Flsber,  preface,  XH. 

■»  Ibid.,  III. 
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to  keep  the  pupils  alert,  and  defends  himself  for  putting  his  exercises 
in  false  syntax  in  a  separate  part  of  his  book  instead  of  scattering 
them  "  promiscuously  "  throughout  the  text** 

Lowth  believes  in  teaching  "  what  is  right,  by  showing  what  is 
wrong."  He  thinks  there  is  no  English  grammar  which  sufficiently 
performs  this  duty,  though  it  may  prove  ''  the  more  useful  and  effec- 
tual method  of  instruction."  "•  Two  examples  of  Lowth's  false  syntax 
follow : 

Role:  The  article,  a,  can  only  be  Joined  to  Substantives  in  the  Singular 
nomber.  A  good  character  should  not  be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  employed  as  a 
means  of  doing  still  further  good.  (Atterbury's  Sermons.)  Ought  it  not  be  a 
mean?  I  have  read  an  author  of  this  taste,  that  compares  a  ragged  coin  to  a 
tattered  colours.     (Addison  on  Medals.)  ** 

The  foregoing  amusing  example  of  extreme  emphasis  put  upon  a 
perfectly  trivial  point  is  especially  ludicrous,  because  Lowth  is  wrong. 
Both  the  sentences  from  Atterbury  and  Addison  are  correct;  in  the 
first,  means  is  a  singular  noun ;  in  the  second  "  colours,"  meaning  flag, 
is  also  singular. 

The  other  example  has  to  do  with  choose,  chose,  chosen : 

Thus  having  chosed  each  other.  .  .  .  (Clarendon,  Hist.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  797,  8vo.) 
Improperly." 

Lowth  complains  that  in  200  years  English  had  made  '^  no  advances 
in  grammatical  accuracy."  He  quotes  Swift "  On  the  imperfect  State 
of  our  Language  " — ^that  **  in  many  cases  it  offended  against  every 
part  of  Grammar.''  He  asserts  that  in  his  day  "  Grammar  is  very 
much  neglected,"  and  fills  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  page  with  foot- 
notes of  what  he  terms  proof  "  that  our  best  authors  have  committed 
gross  mistakes  for  want  of  due  knowledge  of  English  Grammar." 
Lowth  assures  us  that  these  examples  "  are  such  as  occurred  in  read- 
ing, without  any  very  curious  or  methodical  examination."  It  is  a 
curious  speculation,  then,  as  to  why  Lowth  advocates  so  vigorously 
the  teaching  "  of  what  is  right  by  showing  what  is  wrong."  It  may 
be  that  he  was  eager  to  make  use  of  the  copious  notes  which  he  had 
doubtless  been  accumulating  in  years  of  reading."'  He  is  impartial  in 
his  selection  of  false  grammar,  citing  Hobbs,  the  Bible,  the  Liturgy, 
Pope,  Shakespeare,  Prior,  Hooker,  Dryden,  and  Addison.* 


ts 


•niid..  X. 

•Lowth,  preface,  X. 

••  Lowtb,  op.  dt^  19. 

"n>ld. 

■•Ibid.,  preface,  I-X. 

M  (•  YoQ  waa  .  .  .  ia  aa  enormont  Soleclfiin ;  and  yet  authors  of  the  front  rank  haye 
Inadrertentlj  fallen  Into  it.  '  Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  friend.*  Addison, 
Spectator,  No.  517.  *  Would  to  God  you  was  within  her  readii'  Lord  Bolingbroke  to 
Swift,  letter  46,  etc**  In  these  footnotes  Lowth's  practice  is  somewhat  of  a  deTiation 
frcMi  correcting  false  syntax.    Op.  dt.,  35. 
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Priestley  approves  of  Lowth's  methods,  as  follows : 

An  appendix  would  have  been  made  of  examples  of  bad  English ;  for  they  are 
really  .useful ;  but  they  make  so  uncouth  an  appearance  in  print.  And  it  can 
be  no  manner  of  trouble  to  any  teacher  to  snpply  the  worst  of  them,  by  a  false 
reading  of  a  good  author,  and  requiring  his  pupils  to  point  out,  and  rectify  his 
mistakes.  .  .  .**  I  think  there  will  be  an  advantage  in  my  having  collected 
examples  from  modem  writings,  rather  than  those  from  Swift,  Addison,  and 
others,  who  wrote  about  half  a  century  ago,  in  what  is  called  the  classical 
period  of  our  tongue.  By  this  means  we  see  what  is  the  real  character  and  turn 
of  the  language  at  present ;  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  writings  of  preceding 
authors,  we  may  better  perceive  which  way  it  is  tending,  and  what  extreme  we 
should  most  carefully  guard  against* 

William  Ward  also  commends  Lowth's  method : 

Very  lately  we  have  been  favored  with  one  (grammar)  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Lowth.  .  .  .  This  Piece  is  excellent  on  account  of  his  notes,  in  which  are  shewn 
the  grammatic  inaccuracies  that  have  escaped  the  pens  of  our  roost  distinguished 
Writers.  This  way  of  distinction,  by  showing  what  is  wrong  in  English  in  *order 
to  teach  us  to  avoid  it,  is  necessary,  because  the  pupils  will  themselves  offend 
against  every  rule:  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  to  shew  them  what  is 
wrong.** 

Again,  we  have  the  testimony  of  that  high  priest  of  parsing  and 
false  syntax,  Goold  Brown :  "  Scarcely  less  useful  ...  is  the  prac- 
tice of  correcting  false  syntax  orally,  by  regular  and  logical  form  of 
argument."  '^  Murray  also  believes  in  the  practice,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotation: 

From  the  sentiment  generally  admitted,  that  a  proper  selection  of  faulty 
composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  young  grammarian,  than  any  rules  or 
examples  of  propriety  that  can  be  given,  the  compiler  has  been  induced  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  though  the  instances  of 
false  grammar,  under  the  rules  of  Syntax  are  numerous,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
not  be  found  too  many,  when  their  variety  and  usefulness  are  considered.** 

The  above  examples  are  to  be  corrected  orally. 

Fisher  thinks  that  he  is  the  first  to  introduce  English  exercises  in 
false  syntax.  He  says  that  the  practice  was  considered  expedient  in 
Latin  and  mentions  two  Latin  texts  of  his  day  which  have  the  device. 
He  says :  "  I  never  observed  this  method  recommended  or  prescribed 
by  others."  ••  It  will  be  remembered  that  Fisher  antedates  Lowth, 
the  British  Grammar,  and  Priestley.  The  British  Grammar  improves 
on  Fisher,  the  author  of  that  book  thinks,  by  scattering  false  syntax 
throughout  the  text  and  putting  the  errors  in  italics,  not  "  to  distract 
the  learner  too  much."  * 

6.  SUBORDINATE  METHODS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grammars  which  determined  the 
earliest  instruction  in  the  subject  in  America  put  a  premium  upon  the 

••Prlettley,  preface,  XXII.  "Marrmy,  preface  8. 

» Ibid.,  XI.  ••  Ward.  op.  dt,  preface,  IX. 

■*  Brown,  preface,  4.  **  Fisher,  preface,  XXI.  ^Brltlsb,  preface,  IV. 
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three  major  methods  of  teaching  we  have  just  been  considering,  viz: 
Memorizati<Hi  of  rules,  parsing,  and  correcting  false  syntax.  All 
three,  except  possibly  the  last,  are  direct  inheritances  from  the  class- 
rooms of  Latin  grammar,  and  if  we  can  believe  Fisher,  as  cited  above, 
the  latter  was  inherited  also.  We  have  now  to  consider  certain  minor 
methods.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  grammar  included  in  1800 
far  more  than  it  does  to-day.  It  was  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue,  embracing  many  of  the  purposes  served  to-day  by 
composition,  rhetoric,  writing,  reading,  euphonies,  declamation,  and 
the  rest. 

There  is  constant  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  these  additional  fimc- 
tions  of  grammatical  instruction.  We  may  cite,  for  example,  emphasis 
upon  the  parallel  study  of  reading  from  authors  in  the  mother  tongue. 
This  was  to  be  the  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  good  writers  for 
the  sake  of  observing  good  grammatical  construction,  as  well  as  of 
getting  lessons  in  morality,  honesty,  and  goodness.  Many  of  the 
grammars  have  appendices  with  fables,  prayers,  catechisms,  and  the 
like,  which  were  prescribed  as  a  regular  part  of  the  study  called  gram- 
mar. It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  these  parallel  readings 
we  have  the  origin  of  school  practices  which  have  to-day  eventuated 
in  the  study  of  the  English  classics.  Franklin,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  a  larger  purpose  in  his  proposals,  approaching  in 
1750  somewhat  nearer  our  modern  conception;  that  is,  the  English 
classics  for  their  content  as  well  as  for  literary  excellence.' 

Colet  recommends  the  use  of  "  prettie  bookes  "  with  "  lessons  of 
godlinesse  and  honestie."  In  the  edition  of  1627  he  enjoins  teachers 
to  *'  be  to  them  your  own  selves  also  speaking  with  them  the  pure 
Latin  very  present,  and  leave  the  rules."  • 

Dilworth  feels  that  this  reading  will  help  make  palatable  what  he 
calls  "  the  pills  of  memorization."  *  The  author  of  the  British  Gram- 
mar gives  his  pupils  a  taste  of  the  poets ; '  Fisher  has  the  master  or 
one  of  the  scholars  read  to  pupils  from  the  best  authors.*  Ward  uses 
the  Spectator  as  a  suitable  classic  and  selects  from  easy  books 
** examples  for  resolving,"^  while  Priestley  collects  examples  from 

'See  Cbap.  I  IT,  p.  44. 

*  **  For  reading  of  good  books,  diligent  Information  of  taught  masters,  studlons  advert- 
ance  and  taking  heed  of  learners,  hearing  eloquent  men  speak,  and  Anally  busy  Imitation 
with  tongue  and  pen,  more  avalleth  shortly  to  get  the  true  eloquent  speech,  than  all  the 
traditions,  mlea  and  precepts  of  masters.'*    Lily,  op.  dt..  3. 

^**As  Practice.  In  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  Is  the  great  Medium  of  Instruction  between 
Master  and  Scholar.  I  would  advise  all  Teachers,  when  they  find  their  Learners  relish  the 
Rales  of  this  Part  (grammar)  to  enjoin  them  at  the  same  time  to  read  the  best  English 
Aathora,  aa  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  etc.  .  .  .  and  banish  from  their  eyes  such 
Ombstreet  Papers,  Idle  Pamphlets,  lewd  Plays,  filthy  Songs,  and  unseemly  Jests  which 
.  .  .  debauch  the  Principles."    Dilworth,  preface.  VIII-IX. 

•Brltlab,  preface,  XXII. 

*  Fisher,  preface,  X. 
»  Ward,  preface,  X, 
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the  best  authors  and  indicates  that  he,  too,  believes  in  the  device.* 
Later  authors  seem  largely  to  have  given  up  recommending  the  prac- 
tice, perhaps  because  formal  grammar  is  to  an  extent  becoming  more 
confined  in  its  scope. 

Four  other  methods,  or  classroom  devices,  appear  quite  frequently : 
Emulation,  preferments,  copying,  and  dictation. 

Brinsley  is  the  champion  of  the  first  of  these.  He  desires  all  to 
have  their  adversaries  and  to  be  so  matched  and  placed  that  all  may 
**  be  done  by  strif t."  •  Sewell  has  his  pupils  certify  inaccuracies  in 
each  other's  expressions,  constantly  correcting  each  other.*®  Brown 
passes  the  errors  of  one  pupil  on  to  the  next."  Here  we  seem  to  find 
indication  of  the  practice  "  going  to  the  head  of  the  line,"  so  often 
described  by  our  fathers.  Fisher  was  an  especially  ardent  advocate 
of  emulation." 

Similar  in  purpose,  if  not  quite  identical  in  practice,  is  the  elaborate 
system  of  preferments  described  by  Brinsley.  This  has  continued  in 
all  teaching  up  to  the  present  day.  Brinsley  describes  his  plans  for 
encouragement  in  this  wise:  Promotions  to  higher  classes;  giving 
higher  places  to  those  who  do  better;  commending  everything  well 
done;  giving  rewards  to  victors  in  disputation  and  applause  to  the 
victors ;  and  comparing  exercises  in  writing  books.^*  Copying  might 
have  been  listed  as  a  device  for  aiding  memory.  However,  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  a  means  of  stimulating  interest,  a  Sad  com- 
mentary indeed  upon  the  dry-as-dust  processes  which  it  could  be 
thought  to  relieve.  Typical  advice  is  found  in  Fisher,**  in  Dilworth," 
and  in  the  British  Grammar,**  urging  masters  to  have  pupils  copy 
exercises  in  both  prose  and  verse  for  their  "  evening  copy." 

Dictation  is  closely  akin  to  copying  and  is  even  more  frequent  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  grammarians.    Brinsley  strongly  recom- 

•Priestley,  preface.  XXIII. 

•  BriDBlej,  op.  cit..  50.  / 

>•  Sewell,  preface,  VII.  VIII. 

^  **  When  a  boy  notes  an  impropriety  In  his  schoolmate's  Expression,  he  writes  down  the 
Expression  Jnst  as  it  was  uttered  ;  then  be  adduces  the  Rule  of  Grammar  from  which  the 
Expression  deviates,  and  underneath  he  inserts  the  Expression  corrected.  For  this  Feat, 
be  receives  a  Clap  of  Applause  and  takes  bis  Place  Superior  to  the  Boy  whose  Expression 
he  corrected." 

The  teacher  should  *'  carefully  superintend  .  .  rehearsals ;  give  the  word  to  the  next, 
when  any  one  errs,  and  order  the  exercise  in  such  a  manner  that  either  his  own  voice,  or 
the  example  of  the  best  scholars,  may  gradually  correct  the  ill  habits  of  the  awkward,  till 
all  learn  to  recite  with  clearness,  understanding  well  what  they  say,  and  make  it 
tntelligible  to  others." 

"  "After  they  are  masters  of  letters,  syllables,  and  words  they  will  be  able  to  remember 
Rules.  .  .  .  After  reading  they  are  to  learn  the  stops  and  marks.  .  .  .  Employ  time  in 
writing  Words  down,  whilst  the  Master,  or  one  of  the  Scholars,  reads  a  Paragraph  from 
the  Spectator  .  .  and  let  all  that  are  appointed  to  write,  copy  from  his  Reading,  then 
to  create  an  Emulation,  compare  the  Pieces  and  place  the  Scholars  according  to  the  Defect 
of  their  Performances."     Preface,  IX-X. 

>•  Brinsley.  op.  cit.,  280  et  seq. 

"  Fisher,  preface,  X. 

"  Dilworth,  preface.  IX, 

"British,  preface.  IV. 
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mended  the  practice."  Fisher  also  "  would  have  pupils  keep  alpha- 
betical lists  in  pocketbooks,  the  use  of  which  he  constantly  urges.  The 
British  Grammal*  is  likewise  in  favor  of  the  device."  Sewell  has 
pupils  take  dictation  on  their  slates  and  then  the  teacher  corrects  it.*^ 
Dilworth  also  recommends  the  exercise.'^ 

There  remains  to  be  noted  the  use'of  copy  books,  writing  exercises, 
and  oral  work.  Brinsley  recommends  "  note  books  of  daily  use  with 
inke,"  and  requires  each  pupil  to  possess  "  a  little  paper  booke  to 
note  all  new  and  hard  words  in."  ^^  Fisher  gives  extended  directions 
for  the  use  of  copy  books.'* 

The  British  Grammar,  elaborating  the  discussion  of  dictation,  gives 
it  the  nature  of  a  writing  exercise.  When  a  master  dictates  he  may 
mix  the  rules,  making  the  exercise  as  promiscuous  as  he  chooses.  Liet 
a  tyro  "  first  copy  the  several  Exercises,  and  then  write  them  a  second 
time  from  Dictation,"  then  correct  it  and  copy  it  again.  The  author 
advances  this  as  a  reason  for  making  his  book  so  short.  He  also  com- 
mends the  writing  of  an  anonymous  letter  with  the  purpose  that 
**  One  Exercise  should  be  daily  to  write  a  Page  of  English,  and  after 
that  to  examine  every  word  by  the  Grammar  Rules ;  and  in  every  Sen- 
tence they  have  composed,  to  oblige  them  to  give  an  Account  of  the 
English  Syntax  and  Construction."  ** 

Sewell  requires  pupils  to  write  on  their,  slates,  and  has  in  the  appen- 
dix a  chapter  for  practice  in  letter  writing."  Ward  has  the  study  of 
grammar  accompanied  by  the  composition  of  short  letters.**  ^  Brown 
gives  four  chapters  of  exercises  adapted  to  the  four  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  to  be  written  out  by  the  learner.  "  The  greatest 
peculiarity  of  the  method  is  that  it  requires  the  pupil  to  speak  or 
write  a  great  deal,  and  the  teacher  very  little."  *^ 

Fisher's  book  and  the  British  Grammar  are  particularly  emphatic 
in  recommending  oral  work,  the  former  making  pupils  pronounce 

«»Brlniley.  op.  dt..  46  and  124. 

"Fl»h«r.  preface,  VI. 

>•  British,  preface,  XIII. 

•Sewell.  preface,  VII. 

"Dilworth.  preface,  VI. 

■Brinsley.  op.  cit..  46  and  124. 

■ "  Let  the  Master  write  down  all  their  mls<8pelt  words  right  in  their  Writing-Books, 
to  be  got  by  Heart  before  they  leave  them  and  withal,  make  each  Scholar  write  his  own 
into  an  Alphabetical  Pocket-book  kept  for  that  Purpose.'*  He  also  recommends  that  the 
master  write  misspelled  words  into  the  pupils'  writing  hooks.  Perhaps  we  have  in  these 
booka  the  germ  of  composition  work  which  first  came  about  1750.    Fisher,  preface,  XI. 

••Brftlsh.  IV,  VI.  XIX 

*  **  N^w  and  then  as  a  General  Exercise,  I  make  my  pupils  write  down  on  their  Slates 
a  select  sentence,  as  I  dictate  to  them :  each  one  keeps  bis  Performance  close  to  himself. 
Ob  Examination  those  whose  Performances  appear  correct,  are  ranked  in  a  Superior 
Place,  and  to  prove  that  they  have  written  correctly,  by  Dint  of  Judgment,  and  not  at 
the  Effect  of  Chance,  I  make  them  rectify  the  Error  of  Inferior  Boys,  by  quoting  the 
Rnle  of  Grammar,  from  which  each  Error  is  a  Deviation."  Sewell,  preface,  VII.  The 
appendix  for  letter  writing  is  on  page  163  of  Sewell'a  Grammar. 

"Ward,  preface,  X. 

•Brown,  preface,  VI. 
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orally  in  prosody,^*  the  latter  requiring  them  to  speak  every  day  their 
unwritten  thoughts.*' 

7.  METHODS  USED  BY  HUGHES  AND  BYERLEY. 

So  far  the  endeavor  has  been  to  show  how  the  methods  of  teaching 
grammar  in  the  Latin  and  rote  periods  were,  with  but  slight  varia- 
tion, the  methods  used  in  instruction  in  Latin  grammar.  This  chap- 
ter may  fittingly  close  with  a  description  of  methods  used  in  two 
prominent  English  grammar  schools  in  New  York  in  1769  and  1773, 
respectively.  Fortunately,  Hugh  Hughes  and  Thomas  Byerley  have 
left  careful  explanation  of  their  methods.  The  description  of  these 
masters  is  also  strong  evidence  that  English  grammar  was  coming  to 
occupy  in  a  few  American  schools  a  position  very  closely  resembling 
that  held  by  Latin  grammar  in  classical  schools,  indeed,  that  identical 
methods  were  employed  in  the  teaching  of  both. 

HUGHES. 

In  1771  Hughes  modified  his  program,  at  least  he  so  claims,  to  lay 
greater  stress  upon  English.  His  advertisement  of  that  year  reads: 
"  Orthoepy,  or  Just  Pronunciation,  which  the  Pupil  is  taught,  not 
by  Precept  alone;  but  by  Occular  Example  .  .  .  with  proper  Stops, 
Emphasis,  Cadence,  Quantity,  and  a  Delivery,  varied  and  governed 
by  sense."  " 

In  1771  Hughes  had  changed  his  program  into  that  of  a  thorough- 
going English  grammar  school.  On  December  80  he  announces: 
"  The  Subscriber  proposes,  if  encouraged,  to  teach  the  English  Lan- 
guage Grammatically."  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  method  pro^ 
posed  is  probably  unfamiliar,  or  at  least  not  common,  in  New  York 
and  that  "  if  encouraged  "  indicates  the  dependence  of  private-school 
men  upon  the  desiresof  patrons,  of  which  concerning  his  new  proposal 
he  is  somewhat  in  doubt.    Hughes  thus  describes  his  methods: 

When  the  pupil  can  read  fluently  and  write  a  Legible  Hand  he  shall  be  tauirht 
the  English  Accidence,"  or  the  Properties  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  as  -divided  and 
explained  by  the  latest  and  most  eminent  English  Grammarians;  that  is  Dr. 
Lowth.  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others. 

After  which  he  will  be  taught  to  parse  dl^unctively.  then  modally,  and 
instructed  In  the  Rules  of  English  Syntax :  and,  when  he  is  suflSciently  skUled 
in  them,  to  account  for  the  Construction  of  Sentences  in  General,  he  will  receive 
Lessons  of  False  Spelling  and  Irregular  Concord,  etc..  taken  from  some  classic 
Authors,  but  rendered  ungrammatical  for  the  Purpose  of  trying  his  Judgment. 
When  he  has  reduced  these  as  near  the  Original  as  his  Knowledge  of  Grammar 
will  permit,  he  will  be  shown  aU  such  irregularities  as  may  have  escaped  his 
Notice,  either  in  the  Orthographical  or  Syntactical  Part 

«■  Fisher,  preface,  XI. 
•Britlfh,  preface,  XXVIII. 
"  N.  Y.  O.  and  W.  P.  B.,  Dec.  80,  1771. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  study  of  English  gramma?  begins  exactly  wber«  tbftt  of 
iMtin  grammar  begai\. 
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These  Lessons  will  also  be  selected  from  different  Authors  in  various  Sub^ 
Jects;  and  frequently,  from  the  Works  of  those  who  are  the  most  Celebrated, 
for  the  Elegance  of  their  Epistolary  Writings;  as  this  Kind  of  Composition  is 
acknowledged  to  be  as  difficult  as  any,  and  of  greater  Utility.  The  erroneous 
Part  in  every  lesson  will  likewise  be  modified.  At  one  time  it  will  consist  of 
false  Spelling  alone ;  .  .  .  at  another  of  false  Concord;  .  .  .  the  next  perhaps  will 
consist  of  both ;  .  .  .  the  fourth  may  not  be  composed  of  either  of  them,  but  may 
contain  some  Inaccuracies  or  Vulgarisms,  etc.;  the  fifth  may  retain  all  the 
foregoing  Inproprieties,  and  the  last,  none  of  them,  of  which  the  pupil  need  not 
be  appraised,  for  Reasons,  that  are  too  evident  to  require  a  Recital.  To  the 
preceeding  exercises  will  succeed  others  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Transposi- 
tion; .  .  .  the  Elipses  of  all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  as  used  by  the  best  Writers, 
tc^tber  with  the  use  of  Synonymous  Terms.  .  .  . 

A  General  Knowledge  of  all  which.  Joined  to  Practice,  will  enable  Youth 
to  avoid  the  many  orthographical  Errors,  Barbarisms,  inelegant  Repetitions, 
and  manifest  Solecisms,  which  they  are  otherwise  liable  to  run  into,  and  in 
Time,  which  render  them  Masters  of  an  easy.  Elegant  Style,  by  which  they  will 
become  capable  of  conveying  their  Sentiments  with  Clearness  and  Precision,  in 
1  concise  and  agreeable  Manner,  as  well  with  Reputation  to  themselves  as 
Delight  to  their  Friends. 

Lastly,  tho*  the  Pointing  of  a  Discourse  requires  Judgment  and  a  more  Inti- 
mate Acquaintance  with  the  Syntactical  Order  of  Words  and  Sentences,  than 
the  Generality  of  Youth  can  be  possessed  of,  to  which  may  be  added  the  unset- 
tled State  that  Punctuation  itself  Is  really  in;  so  that  very  few  precise  Rules 
can  be  given,  without  numerous  Exceptions,  which  would  rather  embarass  the 
Pupils  by  continually  searching  of  their  Dictionaries,  in  quest  of  Primitives 
and  their  Derivatives,  as  well  as  the  constituent  Parts  of  Compound  Terms; 
besides  learning  the  Dependence  that  their  Native  Language  has  on  itself;  will 
also  treasure  up  in  their  Memories  a  vast  Stock  of  Words,  from  the  purest 
Writers;  and  what  is  of  Infinitely  more  Value,  their  just  Definitions;  as  every 
one  of  this  Class  will  have  Johnson*s  Dictionary  in  Octavo.** 

BYERLEY. 

Byerley  is  the  author  of  the  second  grammar  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can and  published  in  this  country,  "A  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to 
English  Grammar,"  1773.  In  the  same  year  we  find  him  advertising 
an  English  grammar  school  in  New  York  City,  giving  a  detailed 
record  of  the  methods  of  teaching  used  in  his  various  classes. 

Byerley,  like  Franklin  and  other  American  champions  of  the 
mother  tongue,  had  been  reading  John  Locke.'^  In  the  advertisement 
of  his  school,  he  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  study  of 
Latin  for  the  purpose  of  learning  English  grammar,  quoting  Locke 

"  Advertisement  In  N.  T.  O.  and  W.  P.  B.,  Dec.  30,  1771. 

■  Byerley,  after  quoting  Locke  and  Lowtb,  continues :  **  Heretofore  It  was  thought  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  English  could  not  be  acquired  without  some  previous  acquaint- 
ance witli  the  Latin  Tongue :  which  therefore  became  the  only  Vehicle  of  grammatical 
Instmctlon.  This  error  arose  from  a  too  partial  Fondness  for  that  LanRuage,  in  which 
formerly  the  Senrlce  of  the  Church,  the  Translation  of  the  Bible,  and  most  other  Books 
were  printed.  .  ■  .  Men,  however,  too  often  sacrifice  thHr  Understanding*  at  the  shrine 
of  Ancient  Custom.     Thus  the  Practice  ot  sending  Youths  to  learn  English  at  a  Latiii 
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at  length  on  the  unwisdom  of  compelling  a  lad  to  learn  '^  the  Roman 
Language  "  when  he  is  at  the  same  time  designed  for  a  "  trade."  " 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  seeming  practicability  of  English 
grammar  and  of  the  so-called  English  education  in  general— a  conten- 
tion first  advanced  by  Locke — was  the  most  powerful  argument  for  the 
vernacular. 

After  thus  setting  forth  his  reasons  Byerley  sketches  his  plan  for 
''An  English  Grammar  School  which  will  be  opened  the  first  of  next 
month."  '^  This  title,  like  Hughes's,  which  was  called  "An  English 
Grammar  and  General  School,  indicates  that  there  were  attempts  to 
establish  English  schools  on  the  same  order  as  the  secondary  grammar 
schools  heretofore  known  in  the  colonies. 

In  the  lowest  Class  will  be  arranged  the  Children  who  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly taught  to  read;  with  whom  the  Utmost  Care  shall  be  taken  to  correct  ill 
Habits  in  Reading;  and  to  form  a  just  Pronunciation. 

In  the  next  Class  the  Scholar  shall  be  initiated  in  the  grammatical  Institutes; 
and  these  strongly  fixed  on  the  Mind  by  frequent  Parsing  of  the  most  approved 
Lessons. 

The  third  will  introduce  the  scholar  to  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Syntax  and 
Ellipsis;  each  of  which  shall  be  inculcated  in  a  Course  of  rending  such  books 
as  may  engage  the  young  Attention,  and  have  a  moral  Tendency;  as  ^8op*s 
Fables,  The  Moral  Miscellaney,  The  British  Plutarch,  Gay*s  Fables,  Beauties  of 
History,  or  Pictures  of  Virtue  and  Vice. 

In  this  Class  the  Scholar  will  be  frequently  exercised  in  the  Declension  of 
Irregular  and  defective  Verbs,  and  the  Exercises  of  Parsing  will  be  continued. 

The  fourth  Class  will  be  formed  out  of  those  Scholars  who  being  most  pro- 
ficient in  their  grammatical  Exercises  are  ready  to  be  instructed  in  a  proi)er  and 
elegant  Method  of  reading  Prose. 

The  l)ooks  used  in  this  Course,  will  be  chlefiy  History  of  the  World,  History  of 
English,  Introduction  to  Polite  Learning,  Seneca's  Morals,  Ancient  Hi^ry. 
History  of  America,  Derbam*s  Physics,  and  Astro-Theology,  Economy  of  Human 
Life. 

In  the  fifth  Class  the  scholar  will  be  Initiated  in  the  Proprieties  and  Beauties 
of  reading  Poetry,  exemplified  In  the  Works  of  Thomson,  Gray,  Pope,  and 
Milton. 

The  Scholars  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Classes  will  be  occasionally  instructed  in 
the  Art  of  familiar  Letter  writing. 

SUMMARY  OF  METHODS  IN  THE  LATIN  AND  ROTE  PERIODS. 

What  then  may  be  concluded  concerning  the  methods  of  the  years 
1750  to  1823  in  America? 

School  continued,  without  any  inquiries  about  the  Propriety  of  It,  till  Mr.  Locke  Tentured 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  a  Father  who  should  waste  his  own  Money  and  his  Son's  Time 
In  Setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  Language."  .  .  . 

Byerley  was  a  disciple  of  Locke  in  matters  of  discipline  also.  At  the  end  of  his  adver- 
tisement be  gives  "  Rules,"  "  on  the  Model  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  New  Mode  of  Reprehension 
for  Irrefnilarltles  and  a  loitering  Study,  will  be  adopted.  The  several  Methods  at  present 
taken  In  most  Schools  .  .  .  are  oftener  attended  with  bad  than  with  good  Consequences. 
It  shall  be  my  care  to  reason  or  shame  them  out  of  their  Faults  by  affectionate  Argu- 
ments with  them ;  or  in  the  Extremity,  a  public  Disgrace  among  their  Fellows." 

'*The  title  Hughes's  English  Orammar  and  General  School  appears  in  1778  announce- 
ment. N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  M ,  Not.  8. 

*»  Byerley  advertisement  in  N.  T.  G.  and  W.  M.,  Aug.  23.  1773. 
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1.  The  textbooks  in  most  general  use  were  modeled  strictly  after  the 
Latin,  and  their  authors  advised  methods  of  instruction  which  had 
been  used  in  teaching  Latin  grammar  for  300  years. 

2.  The  common  conception  of  grammar — as  the  art  of  writing  and 
speaking  a  language  with  correctness  and  propriety — was  one  which 
confused  the  nature  of  grammar  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  teach- 
ing it  and  obtained,  with  few  exceptions,  throughout  the  two  periods. 

3.  Instruction  proceeded  without  exception  from  the  wrong  unit — 
the  word.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  seemingly  logical  process 
of  beginning  with  the  simplest  elements  and  proceeding  to  the  com- 
plex. In  reading  and  in  grammar,  because  of  this  procedure,  the 
A-B-C  method  was  destined  to  remain  fixed  until  the  revival  led  by 
Horace  Mann.    All  the  grammars  began  with  the  parts  of  speech. 

4.  There  was  but  little  connection  between  the  parrotlike  repetition 
of  rules  and  any  real  understanding  of  them.°" 

5.  Relatively  little  effort  in  writing  or  speaking  was  made  to  apply 
the  rules  of  granmiar.  William  B.  Fowle,  the  editor  of  The  Common 
School  Journal,  writing  of  his  own  education  about  1800,  said : 

We  were  educated  at  one  of  the  best  schools  .  .  .  but,  although  we  studied 
EnglJBh  grammar  seven  years  and  received  a  silver  medal  for  proficiency,  we 
never  wrote  a  sentence  of  English  at  school,  and  never  did  anything  that  had  to 
do  with  writing  or  conversation* 

The  common  procedure  was  in  theory  from  rules  to  practice;  but 
it  was  practice  involved  in  the  application  of  formidable  exercises  of 
sjmtax,  etymology,  and  parsing  and  endless  exercises  in  correcting 
false  syntax.  It  is  true  that  in  dictation,  writing  exercises,  and  speak- 
ing we  have  seen,  in  embryonic  form,  the  beginnings  of  our  modem 
composition  and  literature;  but  these  were  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  all-powerful  trilogy  of  methods — memorization,  parsing,  and 
false  syntax. 

In  short,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  best  modem  practice,  before 
182Sj  English  grammar  was  badly  taught  in  every  respect.  The 
nature  of  the  textbooks  themselves  is  enough  to  warrant  that  conclu- 
sion ;  but  when  the  evidence  is  added  of  the  wretched  incompetence 
of  teachers  ^  and  the  corroborating  testimony  of  every  man  who  was 
a  student  of  grammar  during  that  period  assurance  is  rendered 
doubly  sure.  In  almost  the  same  terms  Brinsley  uses  for  his  own 
school  in  1620  he  might  have  described  the  practices  of  Hughes's  and 
Byerley's  schools  a  century  and  a  half  later. 


"  An  observer,  tpeaklng  of  1820,  says :  ^  Grammar  has  been  extensively  introduced. 
.  .  .  ChUdren  are  required  to  commit  the  grammar  to  memory.  This  was  the  study  of 
pvmmar.  ...  It  may  be  said  .  .  .  that  scarcely  anyone  understood  anything  be  passed 
eirer." 

**  Editorial,  C.  S.  J.  (1849),  268.  Fowle  was  the  editor  of  two  rather  obscure  grammars 
te  the  period  which  turned  the  study  toward  the  science  of  sentences  and  the  practice  of 
writing. 

«*  See  Chap.  IV,  pp.  02  et  seq. 


Chapter  VI. 

GRADUAL  CHANGES  IN  METHOD  BEFORE  1850. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  the  methods  used  in  teaching 
Latin  grammar  transferred  with  slavish  imitation  to  English.  In 
brief,  grammar  was  looked  upon  as  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly.  This  art  was  to  be  acquired  by  learning  page  after  page  of 
rules  by  rote,**  of  which  no  application  whatever  was  made  by  the 
pupils."  Memorizing  came  to  be  supplemented  by  parsing  according 
to  strict  Latin  methods**  and  by  correcting  endless  examples  of 
false  syntax.**  Moreover,  the  question-and-answer  method,  putting 
a  premium  on  verbatim  recitation  of  memorized  parts,  prevalent 
before  1800,  had  not  entirely  disappeared  in  1830.**  Grammar  was 
begun  by  very  young  children  and  was  accompanied  by  no  oral  dis- 
cussion and  by  no  composition.  Teachers  were  very  deficient.**  The 
result  of  these  methods  was  little  more  than  a  mystification  of  the 
pupils,  with  no  appreciable  improvement  in  grammatical  accuracy.*^ 
In  short,  the  early  instruction  in  grammar  in  America  up  to  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  proceeded  on  the  wrong 
basis — that  of  inflections;  it  began  with  the  wrong  unit — the  word, 
and  it  followed  entirely  erroneous  methods  of  study  in  proceeding 
from  theory  and  rules  to  practice  instead  of  reversing  the  process.*' 

^i^l^—  ■■■l»ll»»^  I  I    1^  II  ■■■■■■  »  ——     -— II^MIIB  ■■■■■  ■    ^^.^    .  ^    ■  ^  ■     ■  ■     ■  »^»^M^    ■  I  —  ■  ■■  !■■■■■ 

«  J.  T.  Buckingham,  Am.  J.  of  Ed..  18,  132 ;  Noah  Webster,  Ibid.,  26,  196 ;  W.  K.  OUrer, 
Ibid.,  218. 

«Walll§,  Com.  Sch.  J.  (1850),  5. 

^As  Indicating  the  Latin  extreme,  Murray's  Orammar  makes  possible  60  forms  In  the 
pluperfect  tense  of  the  subjunctlye  mood. 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  Introduced  by  Lowth*s  Grammar  In  1758. 

^  Wallls,  op.  clt.,  85 ;  Wlckersham,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  Pa.,  206 ;  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins. 
(1882),  268. 

«•  See  Chap.  IV,  p.  92. 

^'Bept.  Committee  Common  Schools,  Conn.,  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1832),  247.         ' 

Horace  Mann  said  In  1827 :  "  It  Is  not  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  treatise  on  grammar 
or  a  surprising  fluency  in  parsing  that  will  serve  to  produce  .  .  .  correctness  In  expres- 
sion.**   Am.  An.  of  Ed.  (1827),  681-2. 

*W.  C.  Woodbridge,  a  prominent  schoolman  of  Boston,  says:  "Nothing  Is  more  com- 
mon than  for  children  to  recite  It  (the  grammar),  in  course,  two  or  three  times.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  a  portion  of  the  day,  through  the  greater  part  of  one  winter  term 
of  three  or  four  months,  is  devoted  to  committing  to  memory  the  rules  and  definitions  of 
etymology.**  He  makes  the  following  amusing  calculation :  *'  The  average  time  spent  in 
committing  grammar,  ae  it  i$  called,  to  memory,  is  at  least  one  month  to  each  pupil  con- 
cerned; and  this  time  is  entirely  lost.  New  England  contains  1.954,562  Inhabitants, 
about  one-fourth  of  whom  are  t>etween  4  and  16  years  of  age.  One  scholar  in  ten  .  .  . 
commences  the  study  of  grammar  every  year.  The  amount  of  time  lost  annually  is  equlvir- 
lent  to  4,072  years.'*  Then,  estimating  the  cost  of  schooling  as  $1.50  a  week,  he  adds : 
**  The  valne  of  the  time  would  thus  be  $317,616.  .  .  .  Let  this  waste  be  continued  every 
year  for  80  years,  and  the  amount  is  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars."  Am.  J.  and  An.  of 
Ed.  and  Ins.   (1881),  170-1« 
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The  ensuing  period  between  1823  and  1847,  called  above  the  parsing 
period,  was  a  time  of  conflict  between  the  traditional  ideals  and 
methods  just  mentioned  and  innovations  fostered  largely  by  the  trend 
toward  inductive  study  which  characterized  some  school  practices  of 
that  day.  During  this  period  four  grammatical  textbooks  dominated 
the  field.  In  1823  Samuel  Kirkham  published  in  New  York  his  "  New 
and  Systematic  Order  of  Parsing  "  and  in  1825  his  "  English  Gram- 
mar in  Familiar  Lectures.'*  In  the  same  year  and  State  Goold  Brown 
published  his  "  Grammatical  Institutes."  Peter  Bullion's  Grammar 
of  1834  was  the  third.  Roswell  Smith's  two  books — his  grammars  on 
the  inductive  and  on  the  productive  systems,  respectively — ^had 
appeared  in  1829  and  1881.  Smith  was  a  Massachusetts  author; 
Bullion  lived  in  New  York.  These  four  texts  we  have  seen  were  fairly 
successful  in  outdistancing  all  rivals  by  1830,  almost  entirely  displac- 
ing Murray  and  Webster  *®  with  their  imitators. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  upon  which  we  are  entering  William  H. 
Wells,  with  his  "  School  Grammar,"  of  1846,  and  Samuel  S.  Greene, 
with  "  The  Analysis  of  Sentences,"  of  1847,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
These  men  produced  the  first  of  those  texts  which,  after  the  middle 
of  the  century,  were  to  bring  about  still  another  revolution  in  prin- 
ciples and  school  practice.  They  were  the  culmination  of  the  influ- 
ences which  we  shall  see  at  work  during  the  25  years  preceding  them, 
ushering  in  permanently  the  conception  of  grammar  as  a  science  of 
sentences.*® 

The  present  chapter  endeavors  to  trace  the  most  important  influ- . 
ences  which  produced  the  breaking  away  from  the  conception  of 
grammar  as  an  art  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
science,  a  state  finally  attained  by  1850.  It  will  treat  also  the  accom- 
pan3ring  changes  in  methods  of  teaching  before  that  date.'*  The 
second  quarter  of  the  last  century  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  period  in  grammatical  instruction,  surpassed  in  inter- 

Woodbridgp  Is  wrlHnc  of  th<»  jear  1R30.  Tn  a  Virginia  elementary  school  of  1847  th© 
rule  In  grammar  was :  "  Commit  the  big  print  the  first  time :  on  the  second  review  the 
bUr  and  little  print,  verbatim.  So  I  went  through  Smith's  Grammar  on  the  Prodnctlve 
System.  (What  It  produced  In  me  Heaven  only  knows.)  Almost  all  lesson-getting  was  by 
heart.**    B.  8,  Joynes,  quoted,  Heathwole,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  Va.,  111. 

•  See  Chap.  IV,  p.  88.  Smith's  Grammars  were  used  more  than  all  others  combined  In 
ICaasachosetta  during  these  decades.  Bullion.  Brown,  Smith,  and  Kirkham  divided  the 
grammatical  field  of  New  York  abont  evenly  among  them. 

•  WeUs  defines  grammar  as  "  the  science  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 
Bn^sh  grammar  teaches  [not  is]  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  Language 
correctly."  8ch.  Gram.,  26.  Greene  says :  "  English  grammar  teaches  the  principles  of 
the  English  Language.*'  Analysis,  203.  By  1850  the  conception  of  grammar  as  a  science 
waa  firmly  fixed  In  school  practice.  Even  Goold  Brown,  who  In  1823  had  defined  "  English 
Grammar  Is  the  Art  of  Speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly"  (Institutes, 
15),  modified  his  definition  to  conform  to  the  newer  conception  In  1851.  Gram,  of 
Gram..  45. 

■^The  advance  In  methods  after  1850.  beginning  with  Wells  and  Greene,  carried  on 
iater  by  Bwinton,  Swett,  and  others.  Is  reserved  for  another  study. 
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est  only  by  the  movement  on  foot  at  the  present  time,  by  which  gram- 
mar is  being  relegated  to  its  proper  place  as  a  purely  incidental  study. 

!•  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DOMINATING  TEXTBOOKS,  182^-50. 

Samuel  Kirkham's  two  books,  particularly  his  "  Grammar  on  the 
Productive  System,"  reached  enormous  popularity,  especially  in  New 
York  and  adjoining  States/^  In  several  important  respects  Kirk- 
ham's textbooks  differ  from  Murray's,  which  they  did  so  much  to 
displace.  They  made  a  decided  advance  in  methods  of  teaching. 
First,  Kirkham  illustrates  in  a  series  of  familiar  talks  the  various 
rules  and  definitions  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  them  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  learners ;  *'  second,  he  introduces  an  imposing  new 
system  of  parsing.**  The  chief  innovation  in  his  parsing,  as  differing 
from  Murray  and  Webster,  is  that  Kirkham  introduces  it  very  early 
in  his  study,  immediately  after  his  treatment  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
while  the  older  grammarians  postpone  the  subject  until  the  pupil  had 
mastered  160  pages  (in  Murray)  of  etymology  and  syntax."  Kirk- 
ham's third  innovation  is  his  use  of  a  series  of  devices  for  recognizing 
the  various  parts  of  speech  and  their  functions  in  a  sentence. *• 

These  three  innovations  are  designed  to  accomplish  two  purposes 
which  seem  to  have  been  largely  unrecognized  by  the  grammars  of  the 
preceding  periods,  namely,  the  intelligent  understanding  by  the  pupil 
of  the  parts  he  was  learning  and  immediate  self -activity  on  the  pupil's 
part  in  practicing  the  new  principle  just  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  it. 
Remembering  now  that  "  stick  close  to  the  book  "  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  it  is  easy  to  infer  what  the  influence  of  Kirkham's  methods 
must  have  been  in  school  practice. 

•*  See  Chap.  IV,  p.  84. 

By  1886  the  second  book  Is  said  to  have  reached  Its  one  hundred  and  seventh  edition  in 
New  Tork.     Barnard,  Am    J.  of  Ed.,  14,  763. 

The  writer  Is  ustnj?  a  book  called  "  En^ltsb  Grammar  by  L«ecture8,**  Joseph  Hull  (tint 
edition.  Boston,  1828K  seventh  edition.  Mayfleld.  Ky.,  1833.  In  a  note  the  author  says 
that  Kirkham  stole  his  plan  of  procedure  from  him.  Hull  uses  the  same  order,  of  parsing 
as  Kirkham,  namely,  by  transposition.  He  says :  "  This  order  and  thes?  rules  have  been 
copied  by  some  writers  on  English  Grammar  and  pre^^ented  as  original.  But  a  reference  to 
the  date  of  the  author's  copyright  ...  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  (1821)  will  prove  It  to  be  a  plagiarism."  Preface,  XIV.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  claim.  There  Is  evident  truth  that  either  Hull  copied 
Kirkham,  or  vice  versa  ;  the  grammatical  treatment  of  both  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
from  that  of  earlier  writers  we  have  seen.  However,  although  the  case  looks  bad  for 
Kirkham,  It  was  certainly  he.  not  Hull,  who  was  Influential  In  spreading  the  new 
movement. 

*•  For  example :  The  nominative  case  is  the  actor,  or  subject  of  the  verb ;  as.  .John 
writes.  In  this  example,  which  Is  the  verb?  You  know  It  is  the  word  irrites,  because  this 
word  slgnlfles  to  do :  that  is.  It  expresses  action ;  therefore  according  to  the  definition,  it 
is  an  active  verb.  And  you  know.  too.  that  the  noun  John  Is  the  actor,  therefore  John  is 
In  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  writes.    Eng.  Gram,  in  Fam.  Lect..  43. 

**"The  Order  Of  Parsing  a  Relative  Pronoun  Is — a  pronoun,  and  why? — relative,  and 
why? — gender,  and  why? — Rule. — Case,  and  why? — Rule. — Decline  it."     Ibid.,  113. 

M  It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  editions  of  Murray's  Abridgment  after  1820  also  place 
parsing  Immediately  aft^r  each  exercise  but  in  a  much  more  rudimentary  way. 

**  Any  word  that  will  take  the  sense  of  "  the  '*  before  it  Is  a  noun.  Any  word  which 
will  make  sense  when  preceded  by  *'  to*'  Is  a  verb,  etc.    Ibid.,  81,  44. 
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Kirkham  remarks  concerning  his  innovations :  "All  (earlier  writ- 
ers) overlooked  what  the  author  considers  a  very  important  object, 
namely,  a  systematick  order  of  parsing;  and  nearly  all  have  neglected 
to  develop  and  explain  the  principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
the  learner,  without  great  difficulty,  to  comprehend  their  nature  and 
use."  '^  He  disclaims  originality  in  subject  matter,  admitting  frankly 
that  he  copied  Murray,  but  claims  great  credit  for  changes  in  presen- 
tation and  in  method.**  We  may  conclude  that  Kirkham's  main 
attack  was  on  purposeless  rote  memorization,  aiming,  as  he  did,  to 
make  the  pupils  understand  what  they  learned,  and  that  while  he 
retained  parsing  and  the  correcting  of  false  syntax  he  made  definite 
attempts  to  compel  practice  to  accompany  learning  step  by  step. 

Smith's  Inductive  and  Productive  Grammars,  1829  and  1831,  were 
produced  frankly  on  the  leading  principles  of  Pestalozzi.  This  prin- 
ciple Smith  states  as  follows : 

The  child  should  be  regarded  not  as  the  mere  recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others, 
bnt  as  an  agent  capable  of  collecting,  and  originating,  and  producing  most  of 
the  ideas  which  are  necessary  for  its  education,  when  presented  with  the  objects 
of  facts  from  which  they  may  be  derived.  ...  Such  is  the  productive  system, 
by  which  the  powers  of  the  pupU  are  called  into  complete  exercise  by  requiring 
him  to  attempt  a  task  unaided,  and  then  assisting  him  in  his  own  errors.  .  .  . 
They  distinguish  carefully  between  knowledge  and  the  means  of  perceiving 
it.         •••• 

The  pretentious  idea  of  the  productive  system,  when  worked  out  in 
practice,  is  not  at  all  impressive.  Throughout  the  book  the  produc- 
tive method  amounts  to  putting  in  the  text  explanations  which  the 
teacher  might  have  made  orally.*^    The  productive  approach  to  rule 

w  Ibid-,  9. 

*  **  The  syitematick  order  laid  down  in  this  work.  If  pursued  by  the  pupil,  compels  him 
to  apply  every  definition  and  every  rule  that  appertains  to  every  word  he  parses  without 
haTlng  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  teacher.  .  .  .  The  author  Is  anxious  to  have  the 
abaard  practice  ...  of  causing  learners  to  commit  and  recite  definitions  and  rules  with- 
opt  any  simultaneous  application  of  them  to  practical  examples  immediately  abolished.*' 

nid.,  11. 

*  Preface,  stereotype  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1888,  5,  6. 

8mltli*s  Productive  Is  really  three  grammars  In  one.  Part  I,  covering  40  pages,  con- 
tains the  parts  of  speech  and  treats  11  rules  of  syntax.  Part  II,  intended  for  the  next 
Ugber  class,  covers  (pp.  41-96)  exactly  the  same  11  rules,  going  into  much  more  detail, 
with  more  elaborate  parsing,  and  adding  exercises  in  syntax,  together  with  sentences  to 
be  corrected.  It  adds  more  rules,  completing  22  rules  of  syntax.  Part  III  is  entitled 
**  Syntax  '*.  and  is  really  a  rearrangement  of  Murray's  large  grammar.  Murray's  22  rules 
are  given  in  order,  with  his  treatment  of  each.  Above  each  of  Murray's  rules  Smith 
places  the  nnmber  of  his  rule  which  corresponds,  adding  nine  to  the  list.  This  part  might 
have  been  used  by  a  pupH  in  hia  third  year  of  grammar.  The  fact  that  it  Included  three 
grammars  in  one  may  have  accounted  for  the  popularity  of  the  book  in  part ;  under  one 
cover  is  material  for  three  consecutive  years  of  grammatical  study,  the  second  and  the 
third  each  being  an  elaboration  of  the  preceding. 

•I.  Of  the  Noun. 

Q.  What  ia  your  name? 

Q.  What  ia  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  you  live? 

Q.  What  does  the  word  noun  mean? 

An*.  The  word  noun  means  name. 

Q,  What  then  may  your  name  be  caUed? 
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9 — two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  are  equivalent  to  an  affirma- 
tive— rims  in  this  wise: 

Negative  means  denying;  and  affirming,  asserting  or  declaring  positively.  A 
sentence  in  which  something  is  denied  is  a  negative  one,  and  a  sentence  in 
which  something  is  affirmed  ...  is  an  affirmative  one.  .  .  .  The  phrase,  "  I 
have  nothing,*'  has  one  negative,  and  means,  "I  have  not  anything.*'  The 
phrase  "  I  have  not  nothing  "...  must  mean  ..."  I  have  something.** 

Then  follows  the  rule.  Smith's  idea  is  good,  but  when  the  objects 
dealt  with  are  words  which  are  mere  symbols  of  meanings,  when  the 
objects  dealt  with  are  grammatical  relationships  and  merely  logical 
concepts,  the  method  for  a  textbook  becomes  extremely  laborious.  It 
is  formal,  stiff,  and  heavy.  However,  his  efforts  at  explanation  and 
self -activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  were  pioneer  attempts  in  a  diffi- 
cult field.  At  the  close  of  this  period  much  of  the  laborious  explana- 
tion placed  in  the  books  of  Kirkham  and  Smith  is  left  to  the  teacher 
in  the  form  of  "  Oral  Instruction."  •^ 

In  quite  another  direction  lies  the  real  merit  of  Smith's  innovations. 
He  has  one  set  of  exercises  running  throughout  his  text,  which  con- 
stitutes a  decided  step  in  advance.  This  is  a  series  entitled  "  Sentences 
to  be  written."  For  example,  "  Will  you  write  one  sentence  discrib- 
ing  the  business  of  an  instructer?  •'  One,  the  business  of  a  doctor? 
One,  the  business  of  a  lawyer  ?  One  of  a  surgeon.  .  .  .  One,  of  the 
directors  of  a  bank."  •'  This  pioneering  in  the' field  of  sentence  build- 
ing renders  him  worthy  of  a  place  of  high  honor.  Of  course  composi- 
tion was  not  unknown,  but  the  writer  has  seen  no  serious  attempts 
earlier  than  Smith  to  use  it  in  close  association  with  grammatical 
instruction.  This  sentence  building  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
innovations  in  any  textbook  up  to  1831. 

Smith  adds  one  other  feature  worthy  of  mention.  At  the  foot  of 
each  page  he  places  a  set  of  questions  covering  the  principles  developed 
on  the  page.  Presumably  many  a  class  recitation  consisted  in  the 
teacher's  reading  these  questions  and  receiving  corresponding  answers 
by  the  pupils.  This  in  reality  was  a  backward  step.  The  very  neces- 
sity of  framing  a  suitable  question  compels  the  teacher  to  think, 
provided  of  course  the  recitation  consists  of  anything  more  than 
memorizing  work.  Smith  scatters  parsing  and  false  syntax  through- 
out his  books,  as  do  all  the  important  texts  of  the  period  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar.    All  follow  Kirkham's  example. 

Bullion's  Grammar  of  1843  contains  nothing  new;  his  one  effort 
at  advance  in  method  seems  to  have  been  to  make  parsing  shorter  and 

An9.  A  noun. 

Q.  What  mny  all  names  be  called? 

Ans.  Nouns. 

Q.  Boston  Is  the  namo  of  a  place :  fs  Boston  a  noun,  and  If  so,  why? 

Ant.  Boston  is  a  noun  because  it  is  a  name.  etc.     Ibid..  7. 

«  See  p.  146.  «  Ibid..    105. 

*■  His  spelling  is  incorrect.' 
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simpler.  Ilis  grammar  parses  the  sentence  "  I  lean  upon  the  Lord," 
as  follows :  ''  I,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  masculine  or  feminine, 
singular,  the  nominative;  lean,  a  verb,  neuter,  first  person  singular, 
present,  indicative;  upon,  a  preposition;  the,  an  article;  Lord,  a  noun, 
masculine,  singular,  the  objective,  governed  by  upon."  •*  In  parsing, 
the  pupil  is  urged  to  state  everything  belonging  to  the  etymology  of 
each  word  "  in  as  few  words  as  possible^'^^  always  "  in  the  same  order  " 
and  ^  in  the  same  langtiage.'^^ 

Bullion's  idea  of  simplifying  any  part  of  the  process  in  grammar 
was  certain  to  arouse  the  bitter  opposition  of  Goold  Brown,  who  is  at 
once  the  most  scholarly,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  exasperat- 
ing grammarian  encountered  in  this  study.  He  is  exasperating 
because  of  his  sarcastic  condemnation  of  the  grammatical  work  of 
every  prominent  writer  with  whose  books  his  own  came  in  competi- 
tion. Upon  this  simplifying  plan  of  Bullion,  Brown  heaps  the  bit- 
terest scorn,  pointing  out  that  Bullion  omits  (1)  definitions  of  terms 
applied;  (2)  distinction  of  nouns  as  common  and  proper;  (3)  the 
perscm  of  nouns;  (4)  the  words,  number,  gender,  case;  (5)  the  divi- 
sion of  adjectives  into  classes;  (6)  the  classification  of  words  as 
regular  and  irregular,  redundant  or  defective;  (7)  the  division  of 
verbs  as  active,  passive  neuter;  (8)  the  words,  mode,  and  tense;  (9) 
the  distinction  of  adverbs,  as  to  time,  place,  degree,  and  manner;  (10) 
the  distinctions  of  conjunctions  as  copulative  or  disjunctive ;  and  (11) 
the  distinction  of  interjections  as  expressions  of  varying  emotions. 

The  omission  of  these  11  points  in  parsing  was  highly  irritating  to 

Brown,  who  still  remained  in  1851  •'  a  worshiper  of  formalism.    To 

Roswell  C.  Smith  and  Pestalozzianism  in  general  Brown  pays  his 

respects  in  no  gentle  terms.    Of  "  The  Grammar  on  the  Productive 

System  "  he  affirms : 

The  book  is  as  destitute  of  taste,  as  of  method :  of  authority,  as  of  originality. 
It  commences  with  the  inductive  process,  and  after  forty  pages  .  ,  .  becomes  a 
"  productive  system,"  by  means  of  a  misnamed  "  Recapitulation  "  which  jumbles 
together  the  etymology  and  the  syntax  of  the  language  through  seventy-six 
pages  more.  It  is  then  made  still  more  ''productive"  by  the  appropriation  of 
a  like  space  to  a  reprint  of  Murray's  Syntax  and  Exercises,  under  the  inappro- 
priate title.  *•  general  observations,"  What  there  is  in  Germany  or  Switzerland 
that  bears  any  resemblance  to  this  misnamed  system  of  English  grammar, 
remains  to  be  seen.  .  .  .  The  Infidel  Neef,  whose  new  method  of  education  has 
been  tried  in  this  country,  and  with  its  promulgator  forgot,  was  an  accredited 
diaciple  of  this  boasted  '*  productive  school,'*  a  zealous  coadjutor  with  Pestalozai 
himself,  from  whose  haUs  he  emanated  ...  to  teach  the  nature  of  things 
sensible,  and  a  contempt  for  all  the  wisdom  of  books.  And  what  similarity  is 
there  between  his  method  of  teaching  and  that  of  Roswell  G.  Smith,  except  their 
pretense  to  a  conunon  parentage,  and  that  both  are  worthless?** 

••Prhi.  of  Eng.  Oram.,  74.  ••Gram,  of  Gram.,  92-3. 

*Tbe  date  of  bia  Grammar  of  Grammara. 
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Thus  does  Brown  discredit  Pestalozzianism,  with  its  oral  and  objec- 
tive teaching,  and  vigorously  assail  those  who  began  to  doubt  "  the 
wisdom  of  books/'  Thus  does  he  resent  any  effort  to  simplify  or 
render  more  expeditious  the  mastery  of  grammar,  whose  principles 
he  regarded  with  almost  worshipful  reverence.  His  own  influence  on 
school  practices  was  decidedly  conservative ;  he  is  the  last  of  the  old 
guard,  the  champion  of  traditional  methods,  believing  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  "  the  book  itself  will  make  anyone  a  grammarian."  He 
declares : 

The  only  successful  method  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  cause  the  principal 
definitions  and  rules  to  be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they  may  ever 
afterward  be  readUy  applied.  Oral  instruction  may  smooth  the  way  and 
facilitate  the  labor  of  the  learner ;  but  the  notion  of  communicating  a  competent 
knowledge  of  grammar  without  imposing  this  task  is  disproved  by  universal 
experience.  ...  It  is  the  plain  didactic  method  of  definition  and  example,  rule, 
and  praxis ;  which  no  man  who  means  to  teach  grammar  well  will  ever  desert. 
.  .  .  The  book  itself  wUl  make  anyone  a  grammarian  icho  toiU  take  the  trouble 
to  observe  and  practice  what  it  teaches." 

Thus,  in  an  almost  ludicrous  way  the  champion  of  what  he  calls  the 
"  ancient  positive  method,  which  aims  directly  at  the  inculcation  of 
principles  "  ••  is  blind  to  that  fatal  error  of  the  traditionalists  who 
thought  that  the  book  itself  would  make  anyone  a  grammarian.  They 
were  right,  if  the  assumption  upon  which  the  statement  was  made 
were  true.  The  error  of  the  traditionalists  lies  in  this  assumption. 
The  connection  between  knowledge  of  the  book,  especially  mere  verbal 
knowledge  and  skill  in  practice,  is  remote.  That  this  connection  was 
not  made  in  early  American  schools,  was  never  made  in  any  schools, 
and  is  not  generally  made  to-day  is  the  supreme  criticism  of  the 
methods  and  practice  of  teaching  grammar  throughout  its  entire 
course  in  America. 

No  better  summary  of  the  tide  of  protest  that  was  swelling  up 
between  1825  and  1850  against  this  older  conception  can  be  desired 
than  the  following  statement  of  Brown  himself,  made  at  the  close  of 
the  period.  His  monumental  "  Grammar  of  Grammars,"  1851,  was 
written  frankly  to  stmi  innovations  in  teaching  the  subject.  Examin- 
ing the  common  argument  that  the  memorizing  of  definitions  and 
rules,  the  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  and  divisions  of  a  highly 
Latinized  grammar,  has  very  little  function  in  acquiring  skill  in  the 
art  of  language.  Brown  says : 

It  [this  argument]  has  led  some  men  ...  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  the 
whole  method,  under  any  circumstances,  and  either  to  discountenance  the  whole 
matter,  or  to  invent  other  schemes  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  more  successful. 
The  utter  futility  of  the  old  accidence  has  been  Inferred  from  it  and' urged  .  .  , 
with  all  the  plausibility  of  a  fair  and  legitimate  deduction.  The  hardships  of 
children,  compelled  to  learn  what  they  did  not  understand,  have  been  bewaUed 

<*  Institutes,  pretece,  VI.  "  Gram,  of  Oram.,  80. 
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In  prefaces  and  reviews,  and  prejudices  .  .  .  have  been  excited  against  that 
method  of  teaching  grammar,  which  after  afl,  will  be  found  ...  the  easiest,  the 
shortest,  and  the  best.  I  mean,  especially,  the  ancient  i>ositive  method,  which 
aims  directly  at  the  inculcation  of  principlea" 

Of  the  four  leading  grammarians  of  the  period,  then,  we  may  say 
that  Brown  was  distinctly  a  traditionalist.  His  contributions  lay  in 
a  more  accurate  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  of  grammar  in 
general.  He  was  the  last  of  the  grammarians  who  would  foist  upon  a 
concordless  ^ngue  all  the  intricacies  of  inflected  languages  and  insist 
that  a  mere  knowledge  of  abstract  grammatical  principles  is  effective 
in  making  good  writers  and  speakers.  He  looked  upon  granmiar  as 
formal  discipline  par  excellence.  Bullion's  contributions  to  new 
methods  were  very  meager.  Kirkham  and  Smith,  forerunners  of 
radical  changes,  attempted  to  employ  principles  of  inductive  teaching. 

From  almost  the  beginning  of  grammatical  instruction  in  America 
there  had  been  sporadic  attempts  to  make  grammar  easy  for  young 
pupils.  No  fewer  than  13  texts  which  were  published  before  1820 
appear  under  the  titles  "  Rudiments,"  "  Grammar  Made  Easy,"  "  Ele- 
ments," "  English  Grammar  Abridged,"  "  Epitome  of  English  Gram- 
mar," and  the  like.  But  this  endeavor  to  make  grammar  ea^  is  to 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  attempts  of  grammarians  whom 
Brown  refers  to  as  simplifjdng  grammarians — men  who,  after  1823, 
endeavored  to  present  by  means  of  easily  understood  devices  theoreti- 
cal intricacies  as  found  in  Murray  and  Webster. 

Even  before  the  period  under  consideration  Greenleaf,  in  1819, 
published  "  Grammar  Simplified,  or  Oracular  Analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lnguage."  Other  titles  indicative  of  this  second  line  of  endeavor 
are:  Anonymous,  1820,  "The  Decoy,  An  English  Grammar"; 
McCrady,  1820,  "An  English  Grammar  in  Verse  " ;  Ingersoll,  1821, 
"Conversations  in  English  Grammar";  Hurd,  1827,  "Grammatical 
Chart,  or  Private  Instructor  " ;  Patterson,  182-, "  Grammar  without  a 
Master";  anonymous,  1830,  "  Pestalozzian  Grammar";  anonymous, 
1830,  "  English  Grammar  with  Cuts  " ;  anonymous,  1832,  "  Interroga- 
tive Grammar,"  and  the  like.  In  short,  after  1820  there  was  manifest 
a  distinct  tendency,  both  among  leading  grammarians  and  humbler 
woikers,  to  modify  what  had  hitherto  been  an  occult  and  laborious 
subject,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  understood  as  well  as  learned 
verbatim.^* 

•n>id..  9fk 

**Goold  Brown  speaks  characteristically  of  this  entire  tendency.  **The  vain  preten- 
sions of  seyeral  modem  simpllfyers,  contrivers  of  machines,  charts,  tables,  diagrams, 
TtBcnla,  pictures,  dialogues,  familiar  lectures,  oracular  analysis,  productlTe  systems,  tabu- 
tar  compeodlums.  Intellectual  methods,  and  various  new  theories,  for  the  purpose  of 
tcaciUng  grammar,  may  serve  to  deceive  the  Ignorant,  to  amuse  the  visionary,  and  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  credulous  .  .  .  but  no  contrivance  can  ever  relieve  the  pupil 
from  the  necessity  of  committing  them  (rules  and  defloltlons)  thoroughly  to  memory. 
.  .  •  The  teacher  .  .  .  will  be  cautious  of  renouncing  the  practical  lessons  of  hoary 
experience  for  the  futile  notions  of  a  vain  projector.*'     Ibld^  91« 
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We  have  been  speaMng  above  of  new  tendencies  and  not  of  realiza* 
tions  in  schoolroom  practices.  Abundant  evidence  is  present  that 
schools  were  very  slow  in  conforming  to  the  new  methods.  A  few 
examples  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  between  1823  and  1850 
indicate  that  the  larger  part  of  grammatical  instruction  remained  a 
slavish  verbal  repetition  of  rules  and  a  desperate  struggle  with  com- 
plicated parsing  formulae.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  appropriate  to 
call  the  period  "  parsing  period."  Throughout  there  was  devotion  to 
what  a  Boston  school  committee  of  1845  called  more  suggestively  than 
elegantly  "  the  osteology  of  language."  ^* 

2.  OTHER  AGENTS  AND  AGENCIES  IN  THE  INDUCTIVE  APPROACH. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Warren  Colbum,  known  chiefly  for 
his  work  in  the  field  of  arithmetic,  prepared  also  a  series  of  juvenile 
readers  consisting  chiefly  of  excerpts  from  Maria  Edgeworth's 
stories.^*  To  each  of  the  series  Colbum  attached  a  few  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  and  as  the  child  completed  his  reading  books  he 
completed  likewise  a  portion  of  grammatical  knowledge  suitable  for 
young  pupils.  Colbum's  principles  of  grammar  took  the  form  of 
instructions  to  teachers;  they  in  turn  imparted  them  to  pupils.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  is  in  essence  the  inductive  approach,  a  decided 

v^Bos.  Sch.  Rept.,  1845,  16. 

1822.  Cbarlotte  Academy,  North  Carolina :  "  Some  who  began  to  memorise  Grammar 
aince  the  commencement  of  the  session  parsed  blank  verse  with  uncommon  ease  and 
propriety."  Coon,  N.  C.  Sch.  and  Acad.,  1790-1840,  230;  Western  Carolinian,  July  9. 
1822. 

1827.  A  class  in  Llncolnton  Academy  was  examined  on  "  Memorising  English  (gram- 
mar.'* Ibid.,  212.  This  Is  but  little  In  advance  of  the  practice  of  Wayne  Academy  In  the 
same  State,  where  (in  1818)  "the  fifth  class  was  examined  on  English  Grammar  from 
the  verb  *  to  have '  to  Syntax ;  the  sixth  class  as  far  as  the  Substantive ;  the  seventh  as 
far  as  the  Article,  and  the  eighth  to  the  verb  *  to  be.'  '*  Ibid.,  634,  Raleigh  Register,  Oct. 
e,  1818. 

1828.  Report  of  a  committee  on  common  schools,  Connecticut.  '*  Children  may  be 
found  who  have  committed  to  memory  their  Grammar,  their  Geography,  and  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Spelling  Book  half  a  dozen  times  each  and  yet  no  wiser  for  practical  pur- 
poses than  before.  .  .  .  Grammar  and  Geography  are  committed  to  memory  rather  than 
taught  for  after  years  of  study ;  .  .  .  the  pupils  often  have  little  or  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  either,  especially  the  former.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  books  themselves 
are  not  usually  adapted  to  the  pupils'  capacity,  partly  to  the  Ignorance  of  inexperience  of 
the  teacher."    Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.,  1832,  247-8. 

1842.  Fifth  report  of  Horace  Mann.  "  If  the  teacher  is  conversant  with  no  better  way 
than  to  put  a  common  textbook  of  Grammar  into  the  hands  of  beginners  and  to  bear 
lessons  recited  by  them  day  after  day  concerning  definitions  and  rules  while  as  yet  they 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  classes  of  words  defined  ...  he  surely  has  no  aptness  to 
teach  grammar.  The  question  is  often  asked.  When  or  at  what  age  children  should  begin 
to  study  grammar?  If  it  is  to  be  studied  in  the  way  described  above,  one  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  reply,  never."     Com.  Sch.  J.,  1842,  887. 

1845.  Boston  school  committee  gave  an  examination  to  find  grade  of  work  done.  *'  It 
would  seem  impossible  for  a  scholor  to  parse  a  stanza  of  Chllde  Harold  correctly  and  yet 
fall  to  see  the  force  of  the  mctaphora,  etc.,  .  .  .  yet  this  is  done  sometimes.  Such  Is  the 
power  of  close  attention  to  the  osteology  of  language,  to  the  bones  and  articulatlonsy  la 
forgetfulness  of  the  substance  that  covers,  and  tbe  spirit  that  animates  them."  Bos.  Sch. 
Rept.,  1845,  16. 

**  These  books  were  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Grammar. 
Boston,  1831,  38,  44. 
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improvement  over  Roswell  Smith's  plan  and  in  signal  contrast  to  the 
traditional  procedure.  Colbum's  four  series  of  lessons  in  ^reading 
and  grammar  were  not  so  widely  use^d  as  his  arithmetics.  They  did 
not  lend  themselves  to  the  scheme  of  making  grammar  a  separate 
study  and  were  primarily  for  beginners.  However,  the  prestige  of  his 
name  and  success  in  arithmetic  attracted  attention  to  his  grammati- 
cal labors.  His  Pestalozzian  methods,  with  emphasis  on  objective, 
oral,  visual,  explanatory,  and  simplified  instruction,  did  much  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  educational  revival  which  sprang  up'  along 
inductive  lines  before  1850.^* 

Colbum  was  influenced  by  one  man  whose  importance  is  often 
neglected,  his  most  intimate  friend,  James  G.  Carter.^^  Of  him 
Barnard  declares  ^^to  him  more  than  any  one  person  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  first  arrested  the  attention  of  the  leading  minds  in 
Massachusetts  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  thorough  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools."  ^'  Carter  was  instrumental  in  inducing 
Colbum  to  adopt  inductive  methods. ^^  His  advanced  position  in  the 
philosophy  of  teaching  grammar,  as  early  as  1824,  is  remarkable. 
After  setting  forth  the  faulty  practices  of  his  day  he  adds : 

The  system  proceeds  npon  the  supposition  that  the  language  was  Invented  and 
formed  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  Nothing  is  more  false.  A  grammar  can  never 
be  written  till  a  good  Icnowledge  of  the  language  is  attained;  and  then,  contrary 
to  what  the  pupil  supposes,  the  grammar  is  made  to  suit  the  language.  Now, 
why  neglect  this  natural  method  in  teaching  language  to  young  learners?  " 

Again,  "The  schoolbooks  .  .  .  are  certainly  not  written  on  the 
inductive  method,  and  these  are  our  instructors.  .  .  .  The  essential 
principle,  on  which  they  are  written,  is  the  same  through  all  changes. 
This  is  wrong  and  should  be  corrected."  ^'  The  significance  of  this 
language  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  published  in  1824,  shortly  before 
Boswell  Smith,  Colbum,  and  others  attempted  to  put  into  grammati- 
cal textbooks  the  changes  which  Carter  champions. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Neef ,  a  repre- 
sentative of  Pestalozzi,  who  was  brought  to  America  in  1806  and 

*>  Barnard,  Ed.  Blog..  208. 

**  After  Colbiirn*8  death  Carter  wrote  to  Mrs.  Colbum :  "  No  man  erer  drew  oat  my 
heart  aa  did  Warren  Colborn.  No  one  has  ever  filled  the  aching  yotd  of  hla  loss.'* 
IbkL.  217. 

»n)ld.,  182. 

*"  Letters  to  Prescott,  last  three  chapters.  Carter  also  was  instmmental  In  establishing 
the  oflee  to  which  Mann  was  elected  in  Massachusetts. 

"  In  **  Letters  to  Prescott*'  (pp.  72-4)  Carter  argues  that  facts  are  to  be  learned  first; 
that  rales  are  mer^  the  Terbal  generalisation  of  facts.  **  They  sre  sbstract  principles, 
the  truth  of  which  can  neither  be  perceived,  understood,  nor  believed  till  some  single 
lastance  ;  .  .  presents  itself  to  the  learner.  .  .  .  The  rule  .  .  .  is  obtained  by  a  patient 
ladiictlon  of  particular  instances  and  is  put  in  words,  not  to  teach  us  anything,  but  to  classify 
what  has  already  been  learned.  .  .  .  The  abstract  principles  of  a  language  give  no  more 
adequate  idea  of  the  particulars  from  which  they  have  been  formed  than  the  labels  give 
of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  a  note.  .  .  .  The  facts  of  a  language  .  .  .  are  always 
ttrst  learned.  .  .  .  The  rules  in  the  learner's  memory  are  perfectly  useless  till  he  has 
laaraed  the  particulars  or  facts  of  the  language.*' 

»ihtdn  ea. 
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established  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  was  naturally  outspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching  grammar.  He 
asserted  that  '^  grammar  and  incongruity  are  identical  things,"  and 
attempted  to  reach  correct  use  of  the  vernacular  by  direct  means 
associated  with  object  teaching,  rejecting  practically  all  that  had  been 
taught  under  the  name  of  grammar.^' 

Three  other  men  prominent  in  the  educational  revival,  especially  as 
its  changes  affected  the  teaching  of  grammar,  are  Asa  Rand,  Henry 
Barnard,  and  Horace  Mann.  Band  was  the  author  of  "  The  Teachers' 
Manual  for  Instructing  in  English  Grammar."  "^  Rand  applies  in 
this  pedagogical  manual  the  fundamental  fact  about  grammar,  stated 
so  effectively  by  Carter  above :  "  In  forming  a  syst^n  of  rules  for  a 
written  and  cultivated  language,  its  principles  were  obtained  by  dis- 
covery, not  by  invention."  It  is  significant  that  this  passage  is  from 
a  lecture  on  methods  of  teaching  grammar  and  composition  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1833.'^  The  lessons  published 
by  Rand  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  inductive  approach. 

But  to  Henry  Barnard  and  Horace  Mann  are  to  be  ascribed  the 
influences  which  most  contributed  to  the  reform  that  culminated  in 
the  transfer  of  emphasis  from  the  word  to  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of 
grammatical  study,  in  the  growing  conception  of  grammar  as  a 
science  of  sentences,  not  as  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking.  For  five 
successive  years  (1838-1841)  Barnard,  then  State  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Connecticut,  sent  a  series  of  questions  to  every  teacher  of 
English  grammar  in  the  State.  The  queries  involve  all  the  essential 
features  of  inductive  teaching,  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing section.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  influence  of  Barnard's 
constant  emphasis  on  these  new  principles ;  the  effects  on  school  prac- 
tices must  have  been  great.  Representative  queries  sent  out  by 
Barnard  were  as  follows : 

1.  Do  yovL  make  your  pupUs  understand  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  only 
the  recognized  uses  of  language? 

2.  Do  you  give  elementary  instruction  as  to  the  parts  of  speech  and  rules  of 
construction  In  connection  with  reading  lessons? 

3.  Do  you  accustom  your  pupUs  to  construct  sentences  of  their  own,  using 
different  parts  of  speech,  on  the  blackboard? 

4.  Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  correct  speaking,  so  as  to  train,  by  your 
own  example,  your  pupils  to  be  good  practical  grammarians? 

6.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  commence  this  study?  *• 

As  early  as  1827  William  C.  Woodbridge  wrote  in  his  journal : 

It  is  not  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  treatise  on  grammar  or  a  surprising  fluency 
in  parsing  that  will  be  sure  to  produce  .  .  .  correctness  of  expression.  .  .  « 

**  Monroe,  Pestaloeztan  Movement,  47. 

**  Published  in  Boston,  1832.  A  series  of  lessons  In  teaching  ^ammar  were  the  sub- 
stance of  this  manual.  The  lessons  are  also  printed  in  Am.  J.  and  An.  of  Bd.  and  Ino., 
I,    162,   etc. 

«Am.  An.  of  Bd.  and  Ins.  (1833),  160.  »  Barnard,  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  I,  6d2.  . 
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The  evil  usually  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of  trusting  too  much  to  the 
didactic  exposition  of  grammar  as  given  wholly  in  school  books,  and  not  using 
sufficient  diligence  to  malce  the  whole  subject  intelligible  and  familiar  by  plain 
conversion  and  constant  practical  exercise.  What  is  needed  in  teaching  gram- 
mar Is  full  oral  explanation,  to  prepare  the  learner;  .  .  .  next  to  this  is  frequent 
practice  In  writing  (let  the  composition  be  ever  so  humble)."     ' 

Barnard  and  Mann  at  the  head  of  State  school  systems  were  in  posi- 
tions of  advantage  for  pushing  the  reforms  they  advocated.  But  even 
before  Mann's  influence  was  felt  as  a  State  officer  in  Massachusetts 
we  find  here  and  there  a  progressive  school  committee  which  had 
caught  the  new  spirit  in  regard  to  grammar.  Samuel  Shattuck,  of 
the  school  committee  of  Concord,  Mass.,  reported  to  the  town  meeting, 
November  6, 1830,  that— 

Grammar,  taught  according  to  the  usual  system,  is  productive  of  little  practi- 
cal good.  A  mere  knowledge  of  parsing  does  not  give  a  person  the  use  of 
language.  The  inductive  method,  which  commences  with  learning  to  express 
the  most  simple  and  proceeds  to  the  more  complex  ideas,  arriving  at  just  rules 
for  their  construction  at  each  step  of  its  progress,  seems  to  be  the  most  natural 
In  gaining  a  knowledge  of  language.  The  scholar  should  be  required  to  make 
the  application  of  every  rule,  in  writing,  not  merely  In  the  examples  laid  down 
in  his  textbook  but  in  describing  other  objects.** 

This  statement  is  highly  suggestive  of  both  the  method  of  parsing 
prevalent  in  1830  and  the  new  processes  which  we  shall  consider  in 
the  following  section. 

After  Mann  had  aroused  the  State  we  find  very  frequent  statements 
from  the  school  committees  of  the  various  counties  indicating  the 
pressure  that  was  being  brought  to  bear  against  the  "  big  three  "  of 
grammatical  instruction.    Charlestown  committee,  in  1840,  says : 

Young  men  go  from  school  with  skill  in  parsing,  or  analyzing  sentences,  that 
would  make  the  eyes  of  grammarians  glisten  with  delight,  and  yet  .  .  .  prefer 
.  .  .  the  bastinado  rather  than  compose  a  piece  of  reasoning.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
object  of  learning  grammar  is  to  write  and  speak  the  English  language  with 
propriety ;  ...  to  make  the  mind  capable  of  forming  independent  opinions.  .  .  • 
Can  not  something  more  be  done  for  this  than  now  is  done?  " 

With  amusing  errors  in  diction,  the  school  officials  of  Dracot,  in 
the  same  State  and  year,  inveigh  against  formalism  as  follows: 

Jjong  lessons,  correctly  recited  from  memory,  though  they  may  sound  well, 
and  may  be  listened  to  with  much  interest,  do  not  necessarily  imply  knowledge. 
They  may  show  that  a  scholar  has  been  industrious  in  getting  his  lessona  .  .  . 
Against  this  hoUow,  deceptive  practice  .  .  •  your  co9]mittee  have  taken  a 
decided  stand ;  .. .  .  have  given  teachers  strict  charge  ...  to  go,  not  over  them 
[lessons]  but  into  them ;  not  round  them  but  through  them.  ...  In  doing  this, 
our  object  has  been  to  learn  ..  .  scholars  to  reason  as  well  as  to  commit  to 
memory.** 


•Am.  Ad.  of  Ed.  (1827).  681-2. 

•Am.  J.  and  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1881),  138. 

•Masa.  Sch.  Ret.  (1840),  40. 

••Ibid..  56,  e. 
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3.  CHIEF  FEATURES  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  MOVEMENT  APPLIED  TO 

GRAMMMAR. 

The  chief  features  of  the  inductive  movement  as  they  were  applied 
to  grammar  have  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  sections.  They 
were  three  in  number :  First,  the  attempt  to  make  learners  understand 
thoroughly  every  step  of  their  progress ;  second,  the  use  of  oral  and 
visual  instruction  as  a  means  of  removing  the  tedium  of  book  learn- 
ing; and,  third,  the  addition  of  the  pupil's  own  activity  in  actually 
applying  principles  as  he  learned  them,  not  only  by  means  of  addi- 
tional exercises  for  parsing  and  correcting  false  syntax  but  also  of 
exercises  in  sentence  building  and  composition.  All  these  were  to  be 
taught  in  close  association  with  grammar. 

RBVOLT  AGAINST  MEANINGLESS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  revolt  against  instruction  meaningless  to  pupils  was  led  by 
Horace  Mann,  whose  guiding  principle  was  the  zealous  advocacy  of 
oral  as  against  exclusive  textbook  instruction,  of  the  word  as  against 
the  traditional  alphabet  method,  of  the  objective,  illustrative,  and 
explanatory  method  of  teaching  as  against  the  abstract  and  subjec- 
tive.®^ Mann's  leadership  is  clearly  seen  in  the  thinking  of  school 
committees  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  decade  between  1840  and  1850. 
They  frequently  objected  to  teaching  the  signs  of  thought,  rather 
than  the  thought  itself.*'  In  1840  the  committee  of  the  town  of 
Athol  expressed  the  opinion :  "  Confessedly  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  existing  in  the  system  of  education  .  .  .  is  the  communica- 
tion, to  the  mind  of  the  youth,  of  the  signs  of  thought  more  than  the 
thought  thfemselves."  '•  This  struck  to  the  very  heart  of  the  error  of 
teaching  in  both  reading  and  grammar  up  to  1860.  The  word  was  the 
unit  of  approach,  the  idea  signified  of  secondary  importance.  Favor- 
able comment  upon  the  results  of  normal  training  for  teachers  with 
special  reference  to  making  the  pupils  understand  is  not  uncommon. 
For  example,  in  the  Lancaster  report  of  1840  we  find : 

The  practice  of  caUlng  the  attention  of  classes  to  the  meaning  of  what  they 
study  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but  it  is  comparatively  new  in  our  schools  and  by 


w  Anderson,  Hist,  of  Com.  Sch.  Ed.,  227. 

••  A  letter  from  a  teacher  who  signs  himself  **  Expertiis  sum,"  giving  an  imaginary  con- 
▼ersatlon  with  a  pupil  in  grammar,  is  indicative  of  nnmerons  Ideas  found  bi  educatlcmal 
Journals  of  the  period. 

" '  You  say  that  you  read  In  the  English  Reader;  do  you  study  grammar?* 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  through  it  several  limes,  but  I  never  parsed  any  yet.* 

••  *  Whose  system  do  you  study  ?  • 

**  *  Oh,  I  study  my  own  grammar ;  but  it  Is  almost  worn  out.  I  shall  have  to  borrow 
then,  for  father  says  he  can't  afford  to  buy  me  any  new  books  this  summer.* 

*•  *  I  meant  who  is  the  author  of  the  grammar  which  you  use?  * 

•♦  'Author?    I  don*t  know  what  you  men.*  "    Am.  J.  and  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.,  I,  476. 

•Sch.  Bet  (1840),  87. 
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BO  means  yet  folly  used.    We  brieve  that  if  words  are  good  for  anything  it  is 
for  their  meaning.  .  .  .    Let  memory  be  Joined  with  understanding.** 

In  close  association  with  the  agitation  against  the  teaching  of 
meaningless  terms  was  the  growing  demand  that  children  must  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  grammatical  principles  they  were  called 
upon  to  acquire.  This  is  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  of  Carver, 
Mass.,  in  1839,  when  they  reported :  "  We  can  not  say  that  there  are 
many  who  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar  in  our  schools  at 
the  present  day,  but  we  think  that  there  are  many  who  derive  a  con- 
siderable understanding  of  it,"  whereupon  they  contrasted  it  with 
the  grammar  teaching  of  the  committee's  youth.*^    Not  so  favorable 

were  the  opinions  of  the  committee  of  Cummington  County : 

Your  committee  wish  to  notice  that  .  .  .  the  method  of  instruction  is  too 
formal  and  mechanical,  and  not  sufficiently  directed  to  the  understanding. 
Teachers  do  not  sufficiently  illustrate  the  subject  In  which  the  scholar  Is 
«igaged.  The  scholar  commits  to  memory  a  certain  number  of  words,  without 
attaching  them  to  a  single  idea,  whereas  ideas  instead  of  words  ought  to  be 
learned.** 

In  a  similar  manner  the  school  authorities  of  Amesbury  demanded 
in  teachers  ^  the  abiUty  of  communicating  in  an  understanding  and 
profitable  manner  what  they  are  called  upon  to  teach."  "•  Those  of 
Essex  suggested  "the  propriety  of  being  cautious  when  engaging 
teachers,  to  procure,  if  possible,  .  .  .  men  who  have  some  tact  for 
awakening  and  bringing  out  the  powers  of  youth."  "*  More  force*- 
fully  than  elegantly  the  Athol  committee  expressed  much  the  same 
sentiment. 

A  teacher  is  not  like  a  Jug,  which  holds  back  its  contents  from  necessity,  or 
like  a  cow  which  holds  up  her  milk  from  inclination,  the  nearer  full  they  are; 
be  should  rather  be  like  a  rain  cloud,  which  sends  down  blessings  in  showers, 
and  like  a  fountain  ever  flowing  over.** 

•Ibid,,   103. 

The  school  committee  of  Weston,  lo  1841,  inveighed  against  yerbal  instruction  :**... 
tlie  understanding  of  the  scholar  is  not  .  .  .  properly  exercised.  A  correct  yerbal  reclta- 
ttoD  seems  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  object  to  be  attained ;  .  .  .  while  the  scholar 
camers  np  a  multitude  of  words,  his  mind  adds  nothing  to  his  stock  of  ideas.  Let  Uie 
yovng  be  taught  to  think.'*     Ibid.,  1841,  60. 

The  Westerfleld  committee,  in  the  same  year,  voiced  the  oft-repeated  complaint :  "  The 
efforts  of  too  many  of  our  teachers  have  been  confined  to  Impart  to  tbe  scholars*  memory 
a  sertes  of  word$,  rather  than  to  open  their  underBtanding  to  the  reception  of  ideas," 
Ibid.,  128. 

«Ibid.   (1839).  413.  .  "Ibid.,  4. 

•Ibid.,  1840,  148. 

The  Springfield  committee  felt  the  same  need  :  '*  I^t  the  rules  of  grammar  ...  be  not 
only  committed  to  memory,  but  let  their  principles  be  understood,  ...  let  the  subjects 
be  ao  Incorporated  into  .  .  .  the  thought  .  .  .  that  their  contents  may  be  reproduced  and 
tranamltted.'*  Ibid..  172.  That  of  Ashby  also  reported  :  "Another  point  noticed  was  the  want 
of  familiar  explanation  ;  .  .  .  some  teachers  seemed  to  be  content  with  receiving  the  answers 
firen  In  the  book.  .  .  .  Such  parrot-like  recitations  can  be  anything  but  interesting  to  the 
tescb^  or  pnpll.  Let  the  teacher,  by  familiar  inquiries  and  explanations,  know  that  the 
subject  ...  is  fully  understood.**     Ibid.,  1841,  40. 

••Ibid..  8.  "Ibid,,  76. 
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A  glimpse  into  one  of  the  progressive  schoolrooms  of  1829  shows  us 
grammar  being  taught  far  in  advance  of  its  time.  WiUiam  A.  Alcott, 
afterwards  associated  with  Woodbridge  in  the  editorship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education  and  the  author  of  many  articles  on  methods 
of  teaching,  as  a  young  man  taught  a  district  school  of  Southington, 
Conn.  Here  he  made  marked  advances  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
etymology.  The  account  of  his  method  of  teaching  pupils  the  mean- 
ing of  a  verb  reminds  one  of  the  actions  often  seen  to-day  in  the  class- 
rooms of  modern-language  teachers  who  pursue  what  is  known  as 
*'  the  direct  method."  Without  any  preliminary  information  in 
regard  to  what  he  was  going  to  do,  Alcott  would  ask  the  pupils  to 
take  their  slates  and  pencils.  Then  stamping  the  floor  or  clapping 
his  hands  he  would  require  them  to  write  down  what  they  saw  him  do. 
This  process  he  would  have  repeated  with  the  actions  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  his  own.  "  Now,"  he  would  say, "  what  have  you  been  doing?  " 
He  would  point  out  that  the  words  they  had  written  described  actions. 
''  These  words  describing  actions  are  verbs.  Now,  what  is  a  verb!  " 
In  this  manner  the  children  were  said  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge 
in  10  lessons  as  in  an  entire  term  under  the  older  methods."* 

The  second  feature  of  the  educational  revival  which  affected  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  was  the  attention  given  to  visual  and  oral  instruction. 
In  1839  the  school  committee  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  struck  a  note  not 
frequently  heard,  namely,  that  the  force  of  the  teacher's  example  in 
speaking  and  writing  is  the  most  important  agency  of  instruction. 
Their  statement  was  that — 

teachers  should  take  care  not  to  undo  all  their  efforts  to  teach  grammar  by  the 
bad  example  of  using  false  grammar  themselves.  They  should  watch  over 
their  own  .  .  .  modes  of  address,  as  well  as  those  of  the  children,  for  example's 
sake.  ...     It  is  necessary  that  teachers  be  .  .  .  exemplary  in  conversation.  •  .  ••• 

ATTENTION  TO  VISUAL  AND  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  teacher's  example  is  not  a  direct  phase  of  what  Is  known  as 
qral  instruction.  The  term  means  rather  that  children  are  taught 
principles  by  word  of  mouth;  that  is,  the  explanatory  talks  which 
Kirkham  had  included  in  his  text  are  to  be  presented  in  simple  expla- 
nations by  the  teachers  themselves.  This  practice  was  so  unfamiliar 
in  some  towns  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  visiting  committees,  as 
that  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  which  wrote,  in  1839:  "Another  improve- 
ment we  noticed  was  the  method  of  some  teachers  of  communicating 
knowledge  ...  by  familiar  conversation  and  by  questions  on  com- 
mon subjects."  •*  The  Egermont  committee  of  1843  found  occasion 
to  praise — 

•«  Barnard,  Ed.  Blog.,  261 ;  also  Am.  J.  of  Ed.  IV,  641, 
•»Sch.  Ret.   (1830).  866. 
••  Ibid..  1839.  88. 
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tlie  example  in  the  winter  school  of  district  No.  2,  of  much  oral  instruction 
instead  of  the  comtaion  practice  of  very  rigid  confinement  to  the  lesson  book; 
...  a  good  teacher  can  talk  into  a  child,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months, 
an  amount  ...  of  practical  knowledge  .  .  .  which  the  child  could  not  read  into 
himself  in  the  space  of  as  many  years.** 

Horace  Mann,  reviewing  Edward's  "  First  Less6ns  in  Grammar," 
1843,  asserts: 

If  a  child  is  made  to  feel  that  the  subject  [grammar]  is  hard  to  understand 
and  tliat  he  is  expected  to  grope  his  way  in  darkness  ...  he  will  be  yery  likely 
to  construct  a  prejudice  against  it.  .  .  .  Many  a  teacher  has  felt  that  there 
must  be  a  better  way  of  teaching  grammar.  .  .  .  Edward's  "  First  Ijcssons  •* 
is  not  the  old  process  of  committing  to  memory  and  repeating.  ...  A  method 
is  given  by  which  a  teacher  explains  whatever  is  difficult  to  the  learner.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  the  substance  of  lessons  in  grammar  given  orally  by  the  author  in 
schooL' 

This  same  note  is  struck  by  an  editorial  by  William  B.  Fowle  in 
1850: 

Grammar  can  be  taught  by  oral  instruction,  by  correcting  the  ungrammatlcal 
language  of  the  pupils,  and  by  the  example  of  the  teacher  much  more  easily  and 
more  effectively  than  by  committing  to  memory  and  reciting.  ...  An  accom- 
plished teacher  may  do  more  for  a  class  of  20  in  one  hour,  by  exercises  on  the 
blackboard,  than  he  can  do  in  a  whole  day  for  an  individual  who  studies  and 
parses  from  a  textbook.' 

The  first  24  pages  of  William  H.  Wells's  "  School  Grammar,"  1846, 
are  devoted  to  a  section  on  oral  instruction  in  English  grammar,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Barnard,  at  the  time  commissioner  of  public 
schools  in  Rhode  Island,  and  already  published  as  one  of  his  series  of 
educational  tracts.*  This  section  is  not  a  part  of  the  grammar  itself 
but  is  frankly  given  over  to  explicit  directions  to  teachers  as  to  how 
to  1136  the  inductive  methods  and  how  to  use  illustrative  exercises  in 
composition.*  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  textbooks 
were  sold  in  the  first  five  years.     We  have  seen  that  his  books 


••Ibid.   (1843),  188. 

»  Com,  Sch.  J..  1843,  167-8. 

** After  the  part  of  speech  .  .  .  had  been  defined  by  the  teacher  and  clearly  compre- 
hended by  the  pnplls,  they  went  to  their  seat  to  write  examples  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
porpofle.  It  was  sometimes  fonnd  that  listening  to  an  explanation  .  .  .  and  conversing 
.  .  .  were  not  safficient  ...  on  which  account  a  textboolc  was  required.  This  construe- 
tlTe  exercise  is  extremely  interesting;  children  are  pleased  with  doing  something.**     Ibid. 

•Com.  Sch.  J.  (1850),  146. 

•Wells,  Sch.  Oram.,  preface,  IV. 

•A  sample  of  Wells*s  adrice  concerning  instruction  in  the  parts  of  speech  may  be 
quoted :  "  The  classification  of  words  may  be  introduced  by  referring;  to  the  different  tclnds 
of  trees :  to  the  different  kinds  of  animals ;  or  to  any  other  collection  of  objects  that 
admit  of  a  regular  division  into  distinct  classes.  Thus  when  we  go  into  a  forest,  we  find 
that  the  numl>er  of  trees  about  us  is  greater  than  we  can  estimate.  But  we  soon  observe 
that  a  certain  portion  of  them  have  certain  resemblances,  while  they  differ  essentially 
from  all  the  rest;  ...  by  extending  our  observation,  we  find  ...  all  trees  .  .  .  belong 
to  a  few  very  simple  classes,  .  .  .  Oak  trees.  .  .  .  Pine  trees.  .  .  .  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
words  of  our  language.  ...  By  some  Introductory  illustration  the  curiosity  of  a  class 
of  beginners  may  be  excited.  .  The  teacher  should  lead  his  pupils  to  take  an  active 

part  In  these  lessons  from  the  beginning.**    Ibid.,  II,  12. 
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were  scattered  through  various  States.  Wells  himself  later  became 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago.  It  is  probable  that  his  influ- 
ence more  than  that  of  any  other  man  really  introduced  oral  instruc- 
tion and  explanation  into  classroom  instruction  in  English  grammar. 
Visual  instruction  was  also  brought  into  the  field  of  teaching  gram- 
mar after  1825.  As  late  as  1835  the  idea  of  using  slates  and  black- 
boards was  exceedingly  novel ;  in  only  a  few  schools  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  attempted  before  that  time.  William  A.  Alcott,  whom  we 
have  seen  above  dispensing  with  grammar  books  as  far  as  possible, 
testifies  that  in  1830  ''  the  idea  of  studying  grammar  with  slates  and 
pencils  was  so  novel  that  I  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  general 
attention."  Children  wrote  names  of  different  objects  held  before 
them;  they  read  the  lists  aloud,  classified  them,  and  wrote  new  lists 
of  objects  of  which  they  could  think.  Thus  was  employed  a  combi- 
nation method  of  visual  instruction  and  pupils'  activity.*  Rules  and 
regulations  for  the  schools  of  Salem,  Mass.,  require  that  "  every  lesson 
(in  grammar)  shall  be  accompanied  by  operations  on  the  blackboard 
and  slates  (from  the  younger  pupils),  and  exercises, in  parsing  shall 
be  required  from  the  older  classes."  •  In  an  article  on  normal  schools, 
in  1843,  the  advice  is  given  that — 

the  first  principles  should  be  taught  orally  and  by  the  blackboard  and  slate.  So 
taught,  they  are  easy  and  pleasant,  and  throw  valuable  light  upon  the  arts  of 
reading  and  composition.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  is  very  Important.  Write 
on  the  board,  "  It  is  she."  not  **  It  is  her ! "  Require  the  pupils  to  make  for 
themselves,  and  write  on  their  slates,  ten  examples  of  similar  mistakes,  and 
their  corrections.  The  rule  is  learnt  better  than  by  months  of  repeating  the 
rule  in  parsing,  where  the  mind  is  little  better  than  passlye.* 

Again,  James  Ray,  a  prominent  teacher  of  this  decade,  in  1880 
advises : 

In  the  study  of  Grammar  the  blackboard  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  speech ;  It  may  also  be  used  in  syntax,  to  point  out 
the  connection  of  the  principal  words  to  each  other.  The  method  of  doing  this 
is  by  writing  on  the  board  the  sentence  to  be  parsed,  and  then  connecting  by 
curved  lines  those  words  that  have  any  grammatical  connection  with  each 
other.  The  instructor  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  what  that  relation  is.  It 
may  be  observed  that  in  teaching  grammar  the  use  of  the  blackboard  is  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  [and]  is  used  by 
the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  principles.* 

The  foregoing  is  the  earliest  reference  the  writer  has  seen  pointing 
to  the  use  of  diagrams,  which,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  came 
into  great  prominence  in  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

Massachusetts  school  committees  often  spoke  in  commendation  of 
the  new  movement  for  blackboards  facilitating  instruction  in  gram- 


•  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  And  Ins.  (1837).  165. 

•Com.  Sch.  J.  (1842),  78. 

Mbld.  (1848).  331 

•Bay,  Transactions  of  College  Teachers,  VI,  104. 
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nuir.   For  instance,  the  DightoD  committee  said,  in  1843 :  ^  The  black- 
board has  been  introduced  into  several  schools.  ...    By  means  of  * 
this  the  study  of  Orthography  and  English  Grammar  has  been 
facilitated."  • 

Samuel  J.  May  gives  a  hint  concerning  the  very  earliest  appear- 
ances of  blackboards,  when,  describing  a  visit  to  the  school  of  Rev. 
Father  Francis  Brosius  in  Boston,  in  1814,  he  said :  ^^  On  entering 
his  room  we  were  struck  at  the  appearance  of  a  Blackboard  suspended 
on  the  walL  ...  I  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before  .  .  .  and  there 
I  first  witnessed  the  process  of  analytical  and  inductive  teaching."  *• 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  not  for  two  decades  after  1814  did 
the  rank  and  file  of  Massachusetts  schools  adopt  this  device  now 
regarded  as  so  indispensable  for  visual  instruction.  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  in  the  report  of  a  Boston  school  committee  on  improve- 
m^its,  in  1833,  strongly  recommended  slates  and  cards  in  the  primary 
schools.  He  added  that  means  for  visual  instruction  were  positively 
forbidden  in  Boston  by  the  general  committee.^^  In  the  common 
schools  of  Connecticut  as  late  as  1832  ^^  slates,  blackboards,  and  appa- 
ratus are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  district  schools,"  a  commit- 
tee on  common  schools  testified.^*  Massachusetts  counties  in  general 
waited  for  the  boards  until  after  1840.^* 

INTRODUCTION  OP  CONSTRUCTIVB  WORK. 

The  third  prominent  feature  of  innovating  methods  before  1850 
was  the  introduction  of  constructive  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
which  gradually  took  the  form  of  composition.  Of  course  dictation 
and  copying  exercises  were  very  old,^^  and  disputations  dated  far 
before  the  beginnin'^s  of  instruction  in  the  vernacular.  Moreover, ' 
writing  of  a  sort  had  accompanied  work  in  grammar  in  the  days  of 
Murray^s  dominance  in  American  schools.  But  composition  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  study  of  grammar  did  not  become  prominent  until 
Barnard,  Fowle,  Mann,  Carter,  Band,  and  others  championed  and 
advanced  it.    Fowle,  in  an  editorial  of  1852,  says  that — 

even  now,  a  large  number  of  our  schools  have  no  composition  taught  in  them. 
No  wonder,  for  not  one  teacher  in  10  can  write  with  tolerable  ease  and  correct- 
oeOTw  In  an  Institute  in  MasBachusetts  (1850)  we  required  117  teachers  to 
write  what  they  conld  in  fifteen  minutes  on  *'  hilppinefls."  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes,  but  seven  teachers  had  done  anything,  and  four  of  these  had  requested 
to  be  tfECUsed  from  writing.  The  three  more  periods  of  fifteen  minutes  were 
gfreo^  and  only  twenty  teachers  had  been  able  to  write  anything  in  the  end. 

^  111 

•An.  Kept.  Supt.  Ed.   (1843),  234. 
«•  Barnard,  Ed.  Biog.,  38. 
tt  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1838).  S87. 
a  Ibid.  (1882),  248. 

» Asbtninluim  commentB.  In  1841:  "  Rchoolrooma  have  b<»*n  more  generally  fnrntshed 
vlCh  bUckboards."    Kept.  Supt.  Ed.  (1841).  71.    See  also  ibid.,  78;  1843,  234 ;  1841.  27. 
«•  8ce  Cbap.  V,  p.  127. 
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Fowle  then  pertinently  asks :  "  How  can  such  teachers  give  instruc- 
tion in  English  Grammar?"" 

The  Massachusetts  school  reports  are  especially  clear  in  indicating 
that  composition  as  such  was  a  product  of  the  decade  1830  and  1840. 
In  1840  Sterling  reported  that  "  the  exercise  of  composition  has  been 
introduced  into  some  schools  with  encouraging  success.  This  impor- 
tant branch  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  former  years.  .  .  .  Eng- 
lish Composition  should  come  next  in  order  ...  to  grammar."  " 

The  committee  of  Carver,  in  1839,  explained  that  20  years  earlier 
the  art  of  composing  and  writing  received  no  attention : 

It  Is  true  we  were  set  to  making  marks,  and  dashing  and  pointing  them  with 
our  pens  (writing)  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  there  are  but  few  now,  who  were  scholars 
thai,  that  can  compose,  write  and  fold  a  letter,  in  a  handsome  form,  as  large 
numbers  of  our  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  can." 

The  Rockport  committee  **  urged  upon  the  more  advanced  scholars, 
who  are  acquainted  with  grammar,  the  importance  of  writing  com- 
position. .  .  .  This  should  be  a  standing  exercise  in  our  schools.  .  .  . 
This  exercise  is  too  much  regarded  as  a  matter  of  form."  "  Here  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  composition  iSrst  came  into  the  curriculum  only 
after  the  pupil  had  some  acquaintance  with  grammar.  Later  periods 
reversed  the  order,  composition  preceding  grammar.  This  consti- 
tutes a  very  important  consideration.  The  committee  of  Dana,  in 
1843,  commended  oral  composition  in  the  following  language : 

The  practice  was  particularly  recommended  by  the  committee,  of  urging  the 
classes,  Instead  of  giving  arbitrary  rules  from  the  book,  to  explain  their  opera- 
tion, and  to  give  their  reasons  in  their  own  language.  .  .  .  Exercises  in  com- 
position have  been  attended  to  in  some  of  the  schools.** 

Only  one  Massachusetts  committee,  in  1843,  found  a  satisfactory 
condition : 

In  the  Juvenile  department  in  this  school  there  was  a  new  thing  exhibited  at 
the  examination,  about  fifteen  letters,  and  pieces  of  original  composition,  writ-, 
ten  by  little  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  written  with  a  simplicity, 
correctness  and  beauty,  which  surprised  as  much  as  it  delighted  us.** 

The  list  of  questions  which  Barnard  sent  to  the  Connecticut  teach- 
ers (1838-1841,  inclusive)  are  indicative  of  the  most  advanced  thought 
of  the  day.** 

1.  Do  you  classify  your  pupils  in  refer^ice  to  teaching  composition? 

2.  Do  you  accustom  your  youngest  pupils  to  write  or  print  words  and  short 
sentences  on  the  slate,  from  your  dictation? 

3.  Do  you  ask  them  to  print  or  write  something  about  what  they  have  seen  in 
coming  to  school,  or  read  in  the  reading  lesson? 

4.  As  a  preliminary  exercise  in  composition,  do  you  engage  them  in  familiar 
talk  about  something  they  have  seen  In  their  walk,  or  has  happened  in  or  about 


"Com.  Sch.  J.  (1852).  375. 
MMass.  Sch.  Ret.  (1840),  123. 
"Ibid.  (1839),  418. 
»Ibld.  (1841).  27, 


» Ibid.   (1843),  83. 
••Ibid.   (1843),  215. 
»Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  I,  692. 
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the  school?  and  when  they  have  got  Ideas,  and  can  clothe  them  orally  In  words, 
do  you  allow  them  as  a  privilege  to  write  or  print  the  same  on  the  slate  or 
pap»? 

5.  Do  you  give  out  a  number  of  words,  and  then  ask  your  pupils  to  frame 
sentences  in  which  those  words  are  used? 

6.  Do  you  require  your  older  pupils  to  keep  a  Journal  or  give  an  account  of  the 
occnrrences  of  the  day^  as  an  exercise  in  composition? 

7.  Do  you  instruct  your  pupils  as  to  the  most  approved  form  of  dating,  com- 
mencing, and  closing  a  letter? 

8.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  write  a  letter  in  answer  to  some  supposed 
inquiries  about  some  matter  of  fact? 

9.  Do  you  request  your  older  pupils  to  write  out  what  they  can  recollect  of  a 
s^mon  or  lecture  they  have  heard,  or  of  a  book  they  have  been  reading? 

10.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  usually  commence  writing  easy  sentences  or 
compositions? 

The  exceeding  reluctance  with  which  authors  of  treatises  on  gram- 
mar and  teachers  of  this  subject  came  to  the  rei^lization  that  construc- 
tive written  work  on  the  part  of  pupils  ought  to  accompany  every 
stage  of  their  progress  is  clearly  marked  in  America  before  1850. 
Priestley  as  early  as  1772  recommends  the  practice  in  his  preface," 
but  neither  his  nor  contemporary  textbooks  are  constructed  with  this 
purpose  in  mind.  Even  earlier  than  Priestley  we  have  seen  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  and  other  schools  of  advanced  ideas  employ- 
ing composition,  but  not  primarily  as  an  adjunct  to  grammar.*'  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  practice  was  not  prevalent  in  American  schools. 
This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  complete  absence  of  suggestions 
for  composition  in  the  earlier  grammars  but  also  from  frequent 
testimony.** 

"  *'  We  mtiBt  introduce  Into  the  schools  English  grammar,  English  composition,  and 
freqoent  English  translations  from  anthors  in  other  languages.  The  common  objection 
to  English  Compositions,  that  It  Is  like  requiring  briclc  to  be  made  without  straw  (twys  not 
being  sapposed  to  l>e  capable  of  so  much  reflection,  as  Is  necessary  to  treat  any  subject 
with  propriety)  Is  a  very  frivolous  one  since  it  is  very  easy  to  contrive  a  variety  of  exer- 
dses  Introdnctory  to  themes  upon  moral  and  sciontlflc  subjects,  in  many  of  which  the 
whole  attention  may  be  employed  upon  language  only ;  and  from  thence  youth  may  be  led 
on  la  a  regular  series  of  compositions.  In  which  the  transition  from  language  to  aentiment 
Bay  be  as  gradual  and  easy  as  possible."    Priestley,  3d  ed.,  preface,  XXI. 

»  See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  46. 

•• "  We  were  two  or  three  years  In  grammar ;  ...  we  were  never  required  to  write  a 
sentence  of  English,  and  we  never  did  write  one  as  a  school  exercise.**  Wallis,  speaking 
of  Boston  schools  about  1800.     Com.  Sch.  J.  (1850),  5. 

**  We  were  educated  at  one  of  the  best  schools  .  .  .  but,  although  we  studied  English 
grammar  seven  years  and  received  a  silver  medal  for  our  proficiency,  we  never  wrote  a 
sentence  of  English  at  school  and  never  did  anything  which  Implied  a  suspicion  on 
onr  part  that  grammar  had  anything  to  do  with  writing  or  conversation.**  Ibid.,  editorial 
(1849),  258. 

**  Composition  was  unknown  to  us.  We  were  supposed  to  acquire  *  the  art  of  writing 
the  English  Language  with  propriety  *  by  a  textbook  etudy  of  Orthography,  Etymology, 
Ryntax  and  Prosody,  without  writing  even  a  sentence."  Swett,  speaking  of  the  period. 
1830-1840,  Am.  Pub.  Sch.,  ;22. 

**  We  think  It  would  be  but  a  counterpart  to  our  grammars  for  children  if  some  philoso- 
pher were  to  publish  a  treatise  as  a  mode  for  discovering  the  center  of  gravity,  and  the 
laws  of  motion.  In  order  to  teach  the  children  bow  to  walk  and  run."  Review  of  Everst's 
Basliab  Grammar,  1835,  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1835),  429. 
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It  is  significant,  then,  to  find  grammars  after  1820  deliberately 
planning  exercises  in  composition.  They  do  not  attempt  ^themes 
upon  moral  and  scientific  subjects,''  as  Priestley  advised ;  indeed,  their 
suggestions  for  written  work  may  not  properly  be  called  composition 
at  all.  Roswell  Smith's  title,  "  Sentences  to  be  written,"  is  far  more 
exact.  Kirkham  had  nothing  to  contribute  to  this  advance,  content- 
ing himself  with  elaborate  parsing  and  false  syntax.  Goold  Brown 
follows  Murray  in  placing  exercises  after  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  his  grammar,  urging  that  the  pupils  "  should  write  out "  *"  their 
answers.  Smith  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  making  the  first  distinctive 
step  toward  the  practice  of  sentence  building.  Scattered  through  his 
text  are  numerous  headings  entitled  "  Sentences  to  be  written."  The 
purpose  is  to  "employ  the  constructive  activities  of  pupils  as  a  means 
of  fixing  the  grammatical  principles  they  have  just  been  studying.** 
Remembering  the  dates  of  Smith's  books — 1829  and  1831 — we  see 
that  he  stands  in  point  of  time  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  com- 
position in  Massachusetts  discussed  above.*' 

Wells,  in  1846,  urged  that  teachers  write  models  on  the  board,  and 
that  they  also  write  lists  of  words  and  have  the  pupils  compose  sen- 
tences embracing  them.  He  goes  a  step  in  advance,  advising:  ** After 
the  pupils  have  in  this  manner  exemplified  the  various  modifications 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  they  should  be  required  to  write  several  com- 
positions of  considerable  length."  "  Naturally  we  find  Greene,  in  his 
"Analysis  of  Sentences,"  taking  even  more  advanced  ground.  In  his 
preface  he  afiirms  that  "  the  only  successful  method  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  that  art  (writing  and  speaking  correctly)  is  by  means 
of  construction  and  analysis.'*  In  the  text  proper  construction  exer- 
cises begin  on  page  13,  a  footnote  saying :  "  These  exercises  may  be 
written  or  recited  orally.   It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of  writ- 

"EngUsh  Grammar,  100. 

■•  Sentences  to  be  written  : 

** '  Q.  WiU  yoii  compose  two  sentences,  each  having  a  different  adjective  pronoun?  One, 
having  a  demonstrative  pronoun?  One,  having  an  indefinite  pronoun  used  as  a  noun?'** 
Eng.  Gram.  Prod.  Sys.,  68. 

**  Richard  Q.  Parker's  book.  "  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition,'*  Boston. 
1832,  enjoyed  a  remarkable  Bale.  It  reached  its  forty-fifth  edition  in  1845.  New  editions 
were  published  in  1855  and  1856.  Parker  published  a  "  Sequel  '*  in  1835  and.  in  1844, 
**Alds  to  English  Composition.*'  which  reached  its  twentieth  edition  in  1850.  The  sale  of 
these  series  Is  indicative  of  the  trend  toward  composition.  Parker,  collaborating  with  C. 
Fox,  in  1834,  published  also  "  Progressive  Exercises  In  English  Grammar."  Part  11,  1835, 
Part  III,  1840.  A  favorable  review  of  the  first  book  describes  it  as  being  **  without  a 
formidable  array  of  long  definitions  and  unintelligible  rules."  Am.  An.  of  E2d.  and  Ins. 
(1835),   47. 

»Sch.  Gram.,   24. 

•  Analysis,  4.  Contrast  this  with  Goold  Brown's  statement :  "  The  only  successful 
method  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  cause  the  principal  definitions  and  rules  to  be  com- 
mitted  thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they  may  ever  afterwards  be  readily  applied.**  Brown, 
preface,  VI.  The  contrasted  statements  Indicate  the  two  radically  different  eonceptions  of 
grammatical  instruction,  one  of  which  was  passing,  the  other  of  which  was  entering,  in 
1850. 
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ing  less<Mis  should  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule."  ^  Moreover,  Ghreene 
desires  that  ^'  the  exercises,  after  being  corrected,  should  be  copied 
into  a  writing  book."  ** 

As  may  be  expected,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  at  which  con- 
structive work,  closely  associated  with  grammatical  study,  entered 
school  practice.  However,  it  appears  safe  to  say  that  it  was  the  out- 
come of  the  influences  we  have  seen  at  work  in  the  period  between 
1825  and  1850.**  The  discussion  may  be  fittingly  closed  by  citing  the 
practice  of  two  schools,  which  for  their  generation  were  exceedingly 
progressive.  A  teacher  of  1830,  describing  methods  which  he  has 
found  profitable,  recommends  voluntary  composition,  the  pupils  to 
continue  their  work  on  their  own  account  by  keeping  journals.  The 
variety  of  exercises  suggested  includes  writing  abstracts  from  mem- 
ory; taking  notes  on  lectures;  abridgments;  dialogues,  real  and 
imaginary;  stories  for  children;  narratives  of  personal  adventure; 
discussion  of  questions;  and  the  like.  The  voluntary  reading  of 
articles  at  stated  periods  is  also  recommended.''  Of  course  this  pro- 
cedure is  exceedingly  advanced;  it  is  practically  composition  as  we 
understand  the  term  to-day.  A  more  representative  program  of  the 
period  in  question  is  found  in  the  following  account  of  a  female  school 
of  Boston  in  1832 : 

Oare  has  been  taken  to  improve  aU  occasional  opportunities  of  directing  the 
Attention  of  the  pnpils  to  the  etymology,  the  sieniflcatlon,  and  the  appropriate 
use  of  words,  as  they  occur  in  connection,  and  while  the  interest  felt  in  their 
meaning  is  still  fresh  In  the  mind.  Exercises  in  the  defining  of  words  and  in  the 
distlngnishing  synonyms  are  occasionally  prescribed.  The  practice  of  substi- 
tuting equivalent  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  thoughts  Is  likewise  employed. 
The  analysis  of  figurative  language  to  the  same  end.  A  practical  course  in 
g^rammar  Is  comprehended  in  the  daily  exercises  in  composition  and  a  systematic 
view  of  the  principles  of  the  science  has  been  taken.** 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Methods  of  teaching  grammar  have  now  been  traced  for  about  100 
years  from  its  beginnings  in  America  about  1750  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    For  the  first  75  years  instruction  centered  almost 

"■Analyslfi.  13. 

"Ibid.,  18.   1. 

*  John  Flint,  who  published  *'  First  I^essons  In  Rnsriish  Grammar  upon  a  Plan  Inductive 
and  Intellectual,**  in  1833,  deserres  credit  for  pioneer  work  In  sentence  building,  antodat- 
inj;  Greene  12  years.  An  editorial  In  tbe  American  Annals  says :  **  Decidedly  tbe  best 
tntrodnctory  work  we  have  seen.  The  pupil's  knowledge  is  given  by  examples  and  sen- 
tences In  which  he  finds  words  corresponding  to  definitions,  and  the  pupil  writes  sentences 
as  soon  as  may  be.**  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  1ns.  (1833),  .3.34.  Dyer  H.  Sanborn's  "Analytical 
Grammar,*'  1836.  receives  similar  commendation.  Ibid.  (18.'i7>,  143.  F.  W.  Felch's  "A 
Comprehensive  Grammar,'*  1837.  affirms  on  tbe  title  page :  "  Designed  to  make  the  study 
of  grammar  and  composition  one  and  the  same  process.'*  Ibid.  (1837),  525.  Of  Wells  and 
Greene  a  committee  on  Boston  free  schools  declared,  in  1851.  that  they  were  adopted  "  all 
over  the  land  **  as  a  protest  against  teaching  Murray's  I^tin  grammar  for  English."  Com. 
Sch.  J.    (1851),  36.  ' 

*•  Erodore.  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.,  I.  266-9. 

••Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.   (18.32),  215. 
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entirely  around  memorizing,  correcting  false  syntax,  and  parsing.  Of 
these  all  three  were  transferred  directly  from  practices  customary  in 
studying  Latin  grammar.  About  the  year  1823  changes  began  to 
creep  into  class  instruction.  Although  the  three  traditional  methods 
still  predominated,  especially  parsing  and  memorizing,  influences 
were  at  work  which  made  the  need  of  remedies  felt  in  the  educational 
revival  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  Most  conspicuous  among 
the  innovations  were,  first,  earnest  efforts  to  make  the  pupils  under- 
stand ;  second,  visual  and  oral  instruction ;  and,  third,  the  beginnings 
of  constructive  work.  Most  conspicuous  among  grammarians  were 
Kirkham  and  Smith,  Wells  and  Greene ;  among  educational  leaders. 
Carter,  Rand,  Barnard,  and  Mann.  The  results  of  their  labors  were 
indeed  a  veritable  revolution,  both  in  the  conception  of  grammar  and 
in  the  methods  of  instruction,  a  revolution  the  nature  of  which  is 
well  illustrated  by  comparing  Goold  Brown's  statement  of  1823  with 
the  corresponding  statement  of  Greene  in  1847 : 

The  only  successful  method  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  cause  the  principal 
definitions  and  rules  to  be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory.  .  (Brown.) 

The  only  successful  method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  art  is  by  means 
of  construction  and  analysis."*    (Greene.) 

**  Consideration  of  methods  after  18no  is  reseryed  for  another  study.  Between  1850  and 
1920  we  may  distinguish  three  fairly  marked  periods :  That  of  1847-1878,  which  may  be 
termed  the  inductive  period,  characterized  by  the  methods  whose  origin  has  just  been 
presented ;  that  of  1873-1891,  which  may  be  termed  the  rhetorical  period,  marked  by  Swin- 
ton*s  **  Language  Lessons,"  White's  grammars  (1871),  the  Harvard  entrance  require- 
ments of  1873,  and  the  Connecticut  order  dropping  grammar  in  1891 ;  and  that  of  1891- 
1920.  which  may  be  termed  the  elimination  period  or  the  Incidental  study  period,  the  chief 
tendency  of  which  is  the  gradual  subordination  of  formal  grammar  to  its  proper  place  as 
incidental  to  the  study  of  composition  and  literature. 


APPENDIX  A. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   CATALOGUE  OF  ENGLISH   GRAMMARS  IN 

AMERICA  BEFORE  1800. 


Henry  Barnard,  speaking  of  his  list  of  early  American  textbooks,'* 
indicates  the  viewpoint  in  which  the  present  list  is  compiled.  He 
says :  "  This  information  in  many  cases  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  it  will  at  least  serve  as  the  clue  to  further  inquiry ;  .  .  . 
many  errors  .  .  .  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  detected  in  regard 
to  those  books  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen,  and  whose  titles,  dates, 
and  places  of  publication  and  authorship  have  been  gleaned  from 
numerous  sources  not  always  reliable." 

GRAMMARS  USED  IN  AMERICA  BEFORE  1M0. 

1706.  Greenwood,  James.    Essay  Toward  a  Practical  EngUsh  Grammar,  2d  ed., 
London.  1711.  12*,  315  pp. 

1724'  Jones.  Hngh.    A  Short  English  Grammar:  An  Accidence  to  the  EngUsh 
Tongue.    London. 
See  Chapter  II  for  further  description  of  the  first  10  grammars  in  this  list. 

1740.  DUworth.  Thomaa    A  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongne.  Containing  a 
Brief  but  Comprehensive  English  Grammar.    London. 

1751.  Harris,  James.    Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  Concerning  Universal 
.  Grammar.    6th  ed.,  1806.  468  pp..  8**. 

Harris's  work  was  not  a  textbook,  but  was  influential  in  shaping  most  of 
the  grammars  earliest  in  America.  Murray  acknowledges  his  indebtedness. 
(Introduction,  5.)  Harris  was  an  innovator  and  slmpllfler  among  gram- 
marians, using  only  four  classes  of  words,  after  Aristotle.  Book  reprinted 
in  Philadelphia.  Wlckersham.  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Pa.,  202.  Reached  7th  ed., 
1825.    Com.  8ch  J..  III.  209. 

17S — .  Wiseman.  .     English  Grammar. 

Advertised.  Boston  Evening  Post,  Oct.  27,  1700. 
1753.  Fisher.  A.    A  Practical  New  Grammar.    28th  ed..  London,  1796,  176  pp., 
12*. 

Follows  Harris  with  four  kinds  of  speedi ;  no  cases,  no  moods,  only  three 
tenses.  Brown  used  "A  New  Edition.  Enlarged.  Improved  and  Corrected. 
1800." 

1758.  Lowth,  Robert    A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.    1st  Amer. 
ed..  London,  1775,  132  pp.  12*. 

"•Barnard's  list.  Am.  J.  of  Ed..  XII,  XIII.  XIV;  also  William  H.  Wells*s  list  In  the 
preface  of  his  '*A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  Boston,  1852,  edition.  A  writer 
wko  signs  hlmselt  W.  H.  W.  (probably  William  H.  Wells)  began  a  series  of  articles  on 
Engilsb  grammars  in  The  Common  School  Journal  Illness  compelling  him  to  cease  his 
labors,  another  writer  who  signs  his  articles  '*  Wallis '*  (probably  W.  M.  Fowle),  con- 
tinued the  series  under  the  title  "  Grammars  PubliBhed  In  America  before  1804.**  C.  S.  J.. 
IX,  X,  XI,  XII.  A  fourth  list.  **American  Textbooks."  anonymous,  is  found  in  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education.  14,  600.  For  all  books  published  in  America  before  1792 
Evans's  "American  Bibliography  "  Is  the  standard  source.  Evans  is  not  infallible,  how- 
ever ;  a  few  books  before  1702  have  apparently  not  come  to  his  attention.  Goold  Brown, 
tn  his  **  Grammar  of  Grammars,"  1851,  presents  a  list  of  some  350  authors  or  compilers  of 
grammatical   textbooks. 

The  present  writer  has  added  several  items  of  information,  mostly  fragmentary,  from 
Ajmonncements  of  pablishers,  from  book  reviews  in  the  early  educational  journalH.  and 
from  stray  references  in  town  histories,  reports  of  school  societies,  addresses  in  educa- 
tkmal  conventions,  and  pedagogical  tracts. 
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1760.  [Anonymous.]      The   British   Grammar.     Ist    American   ed.,   1784,   261 

pp.,  8". 
1760,  Gougbv  James.     English  Grammar.    212  pp.,  IS"". 

Advertised.  Providence  Gaxette,  Oct.  24,  1767.    1760  la  date  of  2d  ed.  ••A 

publication  of  little  merit,  mucfa  of  It  borrowed  from  earlier  writura.*'    W.  H. 

Wells,  Com    Sch.  J.,  III.  210. 

1762,  Priestley,  Joseph.    The  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.    3d  ed.,  London, 

202  pp.,  18". 

Reprinted  in  Pblladtlptala.  Wlckersbam,  op.  dt.,  202.  SIrapllfler.  like 
Harris  and  Fisber.    **A  production  of  little  merit.'*    Wells,  op.  cit.,  228. 

176S.  Ash,   John.     Grammatical   Institutes,   or   an   Easy   Introduction  to   Dr. 
Lowth*s  English  Grammar.    London,  163  pp.  24*. 
First  American  reprint,  1774,  by  Hugh  Galne,  New  York.    SJvans,  5.  0. 

1765.  Johnson,  Samuel.    An  English  Grammar;  the  First  Easy  Rudiments  of 

Grammar  Applied  to  the  English  Tongue  By  One  Who  is  Extremely 

Desirous  to  Promote  Good  Literature  in  America,  and  Especially  a 

Right  English  Education  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    New  York,  36  pp.. 

12*. 

Tbis  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Engllsb  grammar  prepared  by  an 
American  and  published  in  America.  Evans,  Am.  Bibl.,  4,  18,  10025.  See 
Cbap.  II,  p.  8S. 

1766.  Bum,  John.    A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    Glasgow, 

18*. 

1767.  Buchanan,  James.    A  Regular  English  Syntax.    194  pp.,  12*. 

First  American  reprint.  1780.  E^'ans,  6,  68.  *'A  most  egregious  plagiarism, 
borrowed  from  the  British  Grammar,  half  the  volume  copied  verbatim." 
Wells,   op.   clt,   3,   237. 

1772,  Adam,  Alexander.    Latin  and  English  Grammar.    Edinburgh. 

"An  English  Grammar  that  was  connected  with  Adams's  Latin  Grammar 
...  far  more  English  than  Murray's.'*    WalUs,  Com.  Sch.  J.,  XII,  118. 

i77^.  Byerley,  Thomas.    A  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

New  York. 

i77 — .  Hall,  James.     English  Grammar. 

Hall  founded  a  school  (1778)  in  Bethany,  N.  C.  He  conducted  classes  in 
English  grammar ;  wrote  and  published  a  book  that  bad  wide  circulation. 
Raper,  The  Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  56,  citing  Foote'a 
Sketches.   336. 

i77P.  Curtis,  Abel.  A  Ck)mpend  of  English  Grammar,  Being  an  Attempt  to 
Point  Out  the  Fundam^ital  Principles  of  the  English  Language. 
Dresden  (Dartmouth  College),  49  pp.,  16**. 

Benezet,  Anthony.    An  Essay  Toward  the  Most  Easy  Introduction  to  the 

Knowledge  of  the  English  Grammar.    6  pp.,  12**. 

Compiled  for  the  Pennsylvania  Spelling  Book.  Evans  lists  the  grammar 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROGRAMS  OF  TURNBULL  AND 

FRANKLIN. 

TURNBULL.  FRANKLIN. 

(From  Observations  on  Liberal  Educa-     (Smyth,  Writings  of  BenJ.  Franklin, 
tlon  (1742),  1762,  ed.,.4-9.)  II,  391  et  seq.) 

GRAMMAB. 


**  One  exercise  should  be  dally  to  write 
a  page  of  English,  and  after  that  to 
examine  every  word  by  the  grammar 
rules,  and  every  sentence  they  have 
cgmposed,  to  oblige  them  to  give  an 
account  of  the  English  syntax  and 
construction." 


4» 


The   English   Language  might   be 
taught  by  Grammar." 


COMPOSITION. 


«• 


,  .  who  thinlcs  It  worth  while  learn- 
ing to  write  this' (mother  tongue)? 
Every  one  is  suffered  to  form  his  own 
stile  by  chance;  to  imitate  the  first 
wretched  model  which  falls  in  his  way, 
before  he  knows  what  is  faulty,  or  can 
relish  the  beauties  of  a  just  simplicity. 
.  .  .  Right  education  would  have  .  .  . 
taught  them  to  acquire  habits  of  writ- 
ing their  own  language  easily  under 
right  direction;  and  this  would  have 
been  useful  to  them  as  long  as  they 
lived." 


«« 


The  Stiles  principally  to  be  culti- 
vated being  the  clear  and  the  concise. 
...  To  form  their  Stile,  they  should 
be  put  on  Writing  Tetters  to  each 
other,  making  Abstracts  of  what  they 
read;  or  writing  the  same  Things  in 
their  own  Words;  telling  or  writing 
Stories  lately  read.  In  their  own  Ex- 
pressions. *U1  to  be  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  Tutor." 


LITERATtTRK. 


«< 


I  need  not  advise  you  to  give  them 
a  taste  of  our  best  poets." 


"  Some  of  our  best  Writers,  as  Til  let 
son,  Addison,  Pope.  Algernon  Sidney. 
Cato's  letters,  etc.,  should  be  classiks.*' 


SPEAKING. 


".  .  .  obliging  them  to  speak  every  day         **  flepeating  Speeches,  delivering  Ora* 
their  unwritten  thought  on  any  sub-     tions." 
ject  in  English.    T^t  them  read  an  Ora- 
tion on  Tully  or  LIvy  .  .  .  then  shut 
the  book,  and  speak  the  sense  of  it  ex 
tempore." 
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DECLAMATION. 

"Make  them  read  alond  gracefully,        "To  form  their  Pronanciation  they 
an  accomplishment  that  many  men  .  .  .     may  be  put  on  Declamations.  .  .  . 
cannot    perform,     because    they    are        Reading  should  also  be  taught  and 
either  unexx)erlenced  or  bashful.'*  pronouncing,  properly,  distincting,  em- 

phatically." 

rOB  PBOFESSIONS. 

"Where  is  English  taught  at  pres-        "It  is  therefore  propos'd  that  they 
ent?    Who  thinks  of  it  of  use  to  study     learn  those  Things  that  are  likely  to 
correctly  the  language  which  he  is  to    be  moat  useful,  .  .  .    Regard  being  had 
use  in  dally  life?  ...     It  is  in  this     to  the  several  Professions  for  which 
that  nobility  and  gentry  defend  their     they  are  intended." 
country ;  ...  it  is  in  this  that  lawyers 
plead,    the  divines   instruct,   and   all 
ranks  of  people  write  their  letters  and 
transact  all  their  affairs." 

Between  the  passages  in  Tumbull  and  in  the  proposals  of  Franklin  there  Is 
one  striking  dissimilarity.  The  former  is  outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of 
Latin  as  a  medium  of  universal  education.  Franklin,  who  in  other  places  voices 
the  same  sentiment,  in  his  proposals  contents  himself  merely  with  strong 
emphasis  upon  English  as  the  "  most  useful "  and  "  most  natural."  Smyth,  op. 
dt..  386-96.  The  explanation  is  simple:  TumbuU  was  writing  a  book  frankly 
to  substitute  the  vernacular  and  the  realities  for  classical  instruction,  while 
Franklin  was  propounding  the  program  for  a  school  he  wished  to  establish.  The 
former  could  afford  to  denounce  the  opposition,  the  latter  could  not.  As  always 
the  practical  man  is  cautious,  conciliatory,  compromising.  The  student  of 
Franklin*s  early  advocacy  of  the  mother  tongue  is  frequently  struck  by  the 
extreme  diplomacy  with  which  he  sought  to  bring  it  forward. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (?.,  September  17, 1920. 
Sib  :  In  the  last  8  or  10  years  there  has  been  unusual  progress  in 
tlie  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  most  of  our  cities  and  States, 
but  still  the  kindergarten  is  a  phase  of  school  work  less  known  than 
the  work  of  the  grades  in  the  elementary  schools.    Many  school  offi- 
cers and  school  architects  lack  information  as  to  the  character  of 
rooms  and  buildings  best  suited  for  the  use  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
many  of  the  kindergartners  have  need  for  more  complete  information 
in  regard  to  modem  kindergarten  equipment.     To  supply  these  needs 
I  have  had  prepared  a  manuscript  on  the  Housing  and  Equipment 
of  Kindergartens,  in  which  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given 
of  some  kindergarten  rooms  and  buildings  of  the  best  types  afid  lists 
of  the  equipment  used  in  some  of  the  best-known  kindergartens.     I 
am  transmitting  the  manuscript  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 
I?espectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  CLtAXTON, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  HOUSING  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  KINDER- 
GARTENS. 


[Tbis  bulletin  was  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  a  committee  of  the  International 
Kinderi^rlen  Union,  Miss  Grace  L.  Brown  being  chairman,  and  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Grace  M.  Janney.] 


PART  I. 


The  kindergartner  who  is  responsible  for  the  housing  of  a  kinder- 
garten may  have  one  of  three  problems  to  solve.  She  may  be  given 
a  room  originally  built  for  some  other  purpose,  in  which  case  her 
problem  is  that  of  adaptation.  She  may  be  consulted  as  to  the  fea- 
tures she  would  like  incorporated  in  a  lar«ce  school  building  where 
she  must  accept  the  limitations  necessary  to  the  architectural  unity 
of  the  building.  Or  she  may  have  the  pleasure  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  planning  a  building  where  only  the  needs  of  the  younger 
children  in  a  school  are  to  be  considered. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  LARGE  SCHOOL. 

If  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  in  especially  planned  rooms  in  a  large 
school,  the  rooms  should  have  the  morning  sun  and  be  large  enough 
to  admit  of  the  free  playing  of  varied  and  active  games.  There 
should  also  be  a  space  where  construction  work  may  be  kept  for  a' 
period  of  days  if  necefeary,  until  the  project  of  which  it  is  a  part 
shall  be  completed.  Dt.  Dresslar,  in  his  book  on  "American  School- 
houses,"  gives  from  24  to  25  feet  wide  by  from  32  to  33  feet  long  and 
from  12J  to  13  feet  high  as  the  ideal  size  for  a  schoolroom.  He 
states  that  the  width  of  a  schoolroom,  where  unilateral  lighting  is 
used,  should  never  exceed  twice  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top 
of  the  windows.  In  the  kindergarten,  where  the  position  of  the  fur- 
niture can  be  easily  changed  to  suit  the  lighting  conditions,  and  where 
a  great  deal  of  room  is  needed  for  games  and  rhythmic  exercises,  one 
room  of  the  size  he  gives  is  not  sufficient  for  a  kindergarten  of  50 
children. 

In  the  Marshall  School,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  the  kindergarten  oc- 
cupies three  rooms.  One,  the  play  room,  is  35  feet  by  35  feet  8  inches 
and  has  an  entrance  into  the  school  yard.  At  one  end  are  two  class- 
rooms 17  feet  9  inches  by  19  feet  9  inches  each,  which  open  into  the 

large  room  by  wide  folding  doors. 
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The  kindergarten  at  the  John  D.  Philbriek  School,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  a  room  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  6  inches  wide,  which  can  be 
divided  into  two  rooms  for  the  work  period  by  folding  doors.  Miss 
Aborn,  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in  Boston,  suggests  that 
5  feet  added  to  the  width  of  the  room  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

The  report  of  the  First  District  California  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  gives  35  feet  by  55  feet  or  40  feet 
by  60  feet  with  a  ceiling  from  10  to  12  feet  high  as  the  proper  size 
for  a  one-room  kindergarten. 

Xt)  room  should  be  used  even  for  a  playroom  which  is  more  than 
2  feet  below  ground. 

THE   LOCATION. 

If  a  house  is  to  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  kindergarten,  its  location 
is  important.  There  should  be  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  and 
restful  quiet.  There  should  be  ample  ground  for  gardens  and  the 
keeping  of  pets,  which  might  include  a  mother  hen  and  her  chicks 
and  a  mother  rabbit  and  her  babies. 

Dr.  Dresslar,  in  making  an  especial  plea  for  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  in  quiet  places,  says :  "  Most  children  who  live  in  the 
larger  cities  are  bathed  in  a  constant  turmoil  of  noise  both  day  and 
night,  and  as  a  result  their  nervous  systems  are  levied  upon  inces- 
santly to  no  purpose  at  all." 

He  advocates  the  building  of  schoolhouses  in  quiet  places  and 
furnishing  the  children  with  free  transportation,  as  is  done  by  means 
of  school  vans  in  rural  districts. 

THE   HOUSE  PLAN. 

If  the  kindergarten  building  is  to  be  planned  for  use  in  a  northern 
climate,  the  kindergarten  at  Wellesley  College  is  well  worth  studying. 
The  location  is  ideal.  The  building  has  a  simple  and  dignified  ex- 
terior and  a  charming  interior.  The  kindergarten  rooms  are  at  the 
back  and  long  windows  open  directly  into  the  garden.  The  one 
criticism  that  might  be  made  of  the  Wellesley  school  is  that  the  base- 
ment playrooms  are  too  far  underground. 

WTiatever  the  climate,  all  possible  out-of-door  work  should  be  en- 
couraged. Of  course,  the  greatest  possibilities  for  regular  outdoor 
kindergartens  will  be  found  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Edward 
Hyatt,  formerly  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  California, 
has  some  very  interesting  plans,  pictures,  and  descriptions  of  open- 
air  schools  and  one-story  schools  built  in  the  mission  style  of  archi- 
tecture, in  a  report  on  "  School  Architecture  in  California."  The 
picture  on  page  61  of  this  book  shows  an  attractive  open-air  class- 
room at  San  Bernardino.  The  window  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
to  have  an  open-air  classroom  in  fair  weather  or  to  have  protection  in 
foul  weather. 
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The  First  District  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  have  issued  from  Los  Angeles  a  very  compre- 


hensive report  on  the  proper  housing  and  equipment  of  kindergartens. 
The  committee  states  that  it  will  forward,  on  request,  plans  of  the 
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different  types  of  buildings  described.     Their  report  is  well  balanced 
and  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 

AVhenever  possible  the  kindergarten  building  should  be  of  fire- 
proof materials.  In  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  mission  style  oi 
architecture,  built  with  thick,  solid  walls  of  concrete  and  red 
earthen  tiles,  makes  an  attractive  building.  The  Francis  W.  Parker 
School,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  is  constructed  of  frame,  finished  on  the  out- 
side with  cream  stucco  and  red  mission  tiles  and  on  the  inside  with 
tan  walls. 

HEIGHT  OF  CEILINGS. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  rooms  with  high  ceilings  are  more 
expensive  to  build,  harder  to  heat,  and  are  apt  to  have  troublesome 
echoes.  Ceilings  should,  however,  be  higli  enough  to  admit  of  the 
proper  window  area  for  the  lighting  of  the  rooms.  For  that  pur- 
pose 12|  feet  from  ceiling  to  floor  is  usually  sufficient. 

THE  FLOORS. 

In  fireproof  buildings  a  single  floor  is  sufficient,  but  in  other  build- 
ings great  care  should  be  taken  to  insist  on  having  double  floors, 
with  a  layer  between  them  of  some  material  impervious  to  air  and 
deadening  to  sound.  Tarred  paper  is  good  to  keep  out  the  air,  and 
an  asbestos  board  or  quilt  will  deaden  sound. 

LIGHT. 

The  amount  of  light  necessary  for  the  schoolroom  varies  with  the 
part  of  the  countt*y  in  which  it  is  situated.  Dr.  Dresslar  states  that 
in  northern  countries,  with  short  days,  windows  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  floor  area  are  often  required,  while  in  the  sunny  parts  of  the 
Southwest  one-sixth  is  sufficient. 

The  windows  in  the  kindergarten  rooms  should  be  low.  They 
should  be  placed  as  close  together  as  safety  of  construction  will 
permit.  If  iron  mullions  are  used  they  will  make  more  glass  surface 
possible  with  stronger  construction.  The  window  arrangement  used 
in  Public  School  No.  37,  plate  154,  in  Dr.  Dresslar's  "American 
Schoolhouses,"  is  very  pleasing. 

HEATING. 

A  most  important  place  should  be  given  the  heating  system  of  the 
school  building.  If  the  heating  apparatus  must  be  in  the  kinder- 
garten room,  a  jacketed  stove  correctly  placed  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  warming  the  room.  If  a  furnace  for  the  whole  building 
is  to  be  used,  experts  on  heating  systems  must  be  consulted. 

Certain  points  to  keep  in  mind  are  that  all  hot-air  furnaces  should 
be  supplied  with  some  means  of  moistening  the  air  before  it  is  intro- 
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dnced  into  the  schoolroom,  and  that  a  system  of  thermostats  should 
regulate  the  heat  in  the  rooms  automatically. 

Dr.  Dresslar  says  that  children  of  primary  age  need  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  pupil  each  hour.  He  calculates  that,  although  each 
child  only  breathes  18  cubic  feet,  the  poisons  of  the  air  exhaled  will 
vitiate  more  than  100  times  as  much.  Because  so  much  fresh  air  is 
required  in  a  schoolroom,  a  furnace  which  is  satisfactory  in  the  ordi- 
nary home  will  not  be  satisfactory  for  a  school.  Provision  must  be 
made  in  school  heating  to  install  a  system  of  ducts  for  fresh  air  atid 
foul  air  and  a  motive  power  to  force  in  the  fresh,  warm  air  and  force 
out  the  impure,  vitiated  air. 

Some  arrangement  should  be  made,  in  planning  for  such  a  system, 
to  provide  for  foot  warmers  to  be  used  in  cold  weather. 

SCHOOL  BATHS. 

In  progressive  school  systems,  school  baths  have  been  tried  and 
found  to  be  a  valuable  asset.  In  some  places  it  is  required  that  each 
pupil  take  one  bath  a  week  at  school  or  bring  a  written  statement 
from  home  that  he  has  had  a  bath.  Physiologists  and  psychologists 
have  long  taught  the  value  of  cleanliness  to  bodily  and  mental 
strength.  This  means  of  minimizing  sickness,  restlessness,  and  inat- 
tention is  too  often  neglected  in  school  plans. 

THE  WALLS  OF  THE  ROOMS. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  all  bright  colors  lose  their  intensity 
when  seen  at  a  distance;  the  intervening  atmosphere  grays  them. 
Therefore,  to  make  the  walls  of  a  room  appear  to  recede  and  give 
an  air  of  spaciousness  to  the  room,  the  color  of  the  walls  should  be 
neutral  rather  than  intense.  In  sunny  rooms  gray-green  is  good.  In 
dark  rooms  light  brown  and  buff  tend  to  make  the  room  seem  lighter, 
while  the  walls  retain  their  value  as  a  background. 

The  color  chosen  should  be  darkest  near  the  floor  and  lighter  as 
it  nears  the  ceiling.  For  instance,  with  woodwork  from  the  floor 
to  the  line  of  the  blackboard  and  with  gray-green  side  walls,  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  of  very  light  gray-green  or  cream,  which  should 
be  dropped  to  the  picture  molding. 

If  the  color  of  the  woodwork  is  in  violent  contrast  to  the  color 

of  the  walls,  its  lines  will  stand  out  so  prominently  that  the  room 

will   seem   much  smaller.     The  woodwork  should  harmonize  with 

the  color  of  the  walls,  and  it  should  be  dull  and  unobtrusive  in 

finish. 

In  choosing  the  tints  for  walls  and  woodwork  consider  the  rooms 

in  their  most  unfavorable  circumstance,  so  that  there  will  be  no 

temptation  to  select  colors  which  are  too  dark. 
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CURTAINS. 

Window  curtains  should  be  of  plain,  thin  material,  and  should 
be  hung  straight  to  conform  with  the  structural  lines  of  the  room. 
They  should  be  used  simply  to  soften  the  lines  of  the  window  frames 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  light  and  air. 

SHADES. 

Window  shades  of  a  neutral  tint,  harmonizing  with  the  color 
scheme  of  the  rooms,  should  be  used.  There  should  be  two  separate 
shades  for  each  window,  both  fastened  about  two-fifths  of  the  height  of 
the  window.  The  upper  shade  should  pull  down  and  the  lower  shade 
should  pull  up.  Special  brackets  for  these  shades  can.  be  obtained. 
The  shades  should  extend  over  each  side  of  the  window  frame  to 
keep  out  the  streaks  of  sunlight  that  are  often  troublesome  if  the 
shades  are  too  narrow. 

PICTURES. 

The  pictures  to  be  chosen  for  the  kindergarten  room  ^ould  not 
only  be  selected  for  their  artistic  merit,  but  also  for  their  value  .hs 
fine  interpretations  of  the  world  and  its  activities  from  the  child's 
standpoint.  In  the  kindergarten  pictures  are  used  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  program.  They  fall 
into  three  general  groups,  namely,  those  with  a  real  art  value,  which 
should  have  a  more  permanent  place  on  the  walls  of  the  room ;  those 
which  illustrate  specific  subjects  accurately  and  may  be  temporarily 
displayed;  and  those  which  are  suitable  for  the  making  of  scrap 
books.  A  valuable  aid  in  the  selection  of  kindergarten  pictures  will 
be  found  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Committee,"  contained 
in  the  "  Report  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,"  at  Boston,  Mass. 

All  the  pictures  should  be  framed  simply.  Due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  picture  itself,  to  the  wall  upon  which  it  is 
to  hang,  and  to  the  other  pictures  in  the  room. 

Pictures  should  be  hung  perfectly  flat  against  the  wall  and  low 
enough  for  the  children  to  see.  If  the  rules  of  the  school  decree  that 
no  nail  holes  may  be  made  in  the  walls,  each  picture  should  be  hui\g 
by  two  parallel  cords  of  the  color  of  the  walls  and  as  unobtrusive  as 
possible. 

Thought  should  be  given  to  the  balance  of  the  room  as  a  whole 
in  the  grouping  of  pictures  and  placing  of  furniture. 

BULLETIN  BOARDS. 

Bulletin  boards  should  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  chil- 
dren's work  and  the  pictures  and  other  objects  which  illustrate  group 
interests  but  do  not  contain  sufficient  art  value  to  become  a  perma- 
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nent  part  of  the  room.  Satisfactory  bulletin  boards  can  be  made  by 
having  large  pieces  of  cork  composition  framed  with  a  flat  wood 
frame.  The  shape  and  size  of  such  bulletin  boards  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  proportions  of  the  spaces  on  the  walls  of  each  in- 
dividual room. 

VASES  FOR  FLOWERS. 

The  vases  for  flowers  should  be  simple  in  material,  beautiful  in 
line,  and  restrained  in  color.  Japanese  flower  holders  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  the  eflPective  arrangements  of  bouquets. 

THE  AQUARIUH. 

The  aquarium  should  be  as  large  and  as  strongly  constructed  as 
is  possible.  If  frogs  are  to  live  there  as  well  as  the  usual  fish  and 
snails,  a  wire  netting  should  be  provided  to  fit  over  the  top  of  the 
aquarium. 

The  report  of  the  "Program  and  Details  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  for  Grade  Schools,"  prepared  by  C.  L.  Woolridge,  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (pub- 
lished in  1914),  contains  the  specifications  for  the  making  of  a  prac- 
tical aquarium.  The  tank  is  2  feet  long  by  12  inches  wide  by  12 
inches  high.  The  sides  are  made  of  one- fourth-inch  plate  glass  chan- 
neled into  slate  at  the  bottom  and  finished  with  lead  corners  and 
coping.  The  aquarium  is  built  on  a  table-like  stand  1  foot  6  inches 
high. 

CLAY  JARS. 

If  a  large  amount  of  clay  is  kept,  the  best  place  for  it  is  the  base- 
ment, but  a  quantity  sufficient  for  at  least  one  day's  use  should  be  kept 
in  a  large  crock  near  enough  for  the  children  to  reach  easily  so  that 
they  may  help  themselves. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

The  blackboards  should  be  low,  about  2  feet  from  the  floor.  As 
blackboards  absorb  a  great  deal  of  light,  only  enough  should  be  left 
in  the  room  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  kindergarten.  A  dark 
green  board  is  often  preferable  to  black.  Blackboards  should  never 
be  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  windows. 

CUPBOARDS. 

Cupboard  space  should  be  carefully  planned.  The  cupboards 
should  be  low  enough  for  the  children  to  reach  so  that  they  may  get 
their  own  materials  and  keep  the  shelves  in  order.  It  would  be 
valuable  for  each  child  to  have  a  compartment  in  such  cupboards 
where  he  could  keep  his  own  working  materials  and  be  lield  respon- 
sible for  both  the  condition  of  his  materials  and  his  compartment. 
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These  cupboards  can  be  built  in  the  rooms.  If  they  are  low  and 
finished  at  the  top  with  a  broad  shelf,  they  can  be  made  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  decorative  feature  of  the  room.  Wooden  doors  will  protect 
the  materials  on  the  shelves.  The  broad  shelf  will  make  an  excellent 
place  for  the  aquarium,  jars  of  flowers,  and  the  various  objects  of 
interest  belonging  in  kindergarten  rooms. 

If  compartments  for  use  by  individual  children  are  to  be  planned, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  each  space  large  enough  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use.  They  should  at  least  be  long  enough  to  hold  a  piece  of 
construction  paper  and  high  enough  to  accommodate  small  pieces  of 
imfinished  construction  work.  Such  spaces  should  be  not  less  than 
9  inches  high  by  12  inches  deep  by  15  inches  long. 

CHESTS. 

Chests  with  hinged  covers  should  be  provided  for  the  storing  of 
floor  blocks  and  miscellaneous  construction  materials.  Such  chests 
can  serve  as  seats  if  properly  placed. 

Miss  Mary  Pennell,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gives  the  following  pro- 
portions for  the  building  of  such  a  chest :  Fifty-two  inches  long  by 
20  inches  high  by  20  inches  wide.  The  height  of  20  inches  is  to 
include  the  height  of  the  casters. 

FLOOR  COVERING. 

A  floor  covering  of  a  heavy  cork  composition,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Wellesley  College,  or  the  cork  tiles  used  at  Downers 
Grove,  111.,  are  ideal  ones.  They  are  easily  cleaned,  deaden  sound, 
and  soften  tumbles. 

TOILET  ROOMS. 

A  most  important  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  kindergarten 
is  that  of  toilet  facilities  for  the  children.  Kindergarten  children 
should  have  access  to  drinking  fountains,  stationary  wash  basins,  and 
toilet  seats  of  the  proper  size  so  near  their  rooms  as  to  be  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  teachers.  One  toilet  seat  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls  should  be  provided.  While  the  toilet  rooms  should  be  airy, 
warm,  and  well  lighted,  the  plan  for  their  ventilation  must  be  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  schoolroom.  The  foul  air  from  toilet  rooms 
should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  a  schoolroom.  In  new  buildings 
these  requirements  are  almost  always  included  in  the  architect's  plans, 
and  usually  in  old  buildings  a  persistent  seeker  will  find  a  place 
which  can  be  converted,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  to  this  use.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  liquid  soap  and  paper  towels  should  be  furnished. 

CLOAKROOM. 

Another  important  point  is  the  planning  of  the  cloakroom  space. 
Few  people  realize  how  great  is  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  con- 
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tagion  where  cloakrooms  are  crowded  and  badly  ventilated.  The  ideal 
plan  calls  for  individual,  ventilated  compartments,  but  if  this  is 
impossible,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  room  well  ventilated  and 
the  low  hooks  placed  as  far  apart  as  is  possible. 


GARDENS. 


Some  plan  for  children's  gardens  should  be  made.  If  possible,  each 
child  should  have  his  own  plot  in  the  school  garden  or  a  near-by 
vacant  lot.  If  that  is  impossible,  large  shallow  pans  of  zinc  could  be 
made  to  iBt  the  window  sills  or  shelves  in  front  of  the  windows.  Each 
child  could  then  have  his  own  flower  pot  in  which  to  grow  his  own 
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plant.  The  growing  plants  could  be  transferred  to  a  house  garden  or 
the  school  window  box  as  soon  as  they  outgrow  the  pot.  lyiore  seeds 
could  be  planted  so  that  in  time  one  pot  could  furnish  for  the  child 
quite  a  varied  garden  experience. 

Roof  gardens,  furnished  with  large  boxes,,  can  sometimes  be 
planned  in  cities  where  lack  of  space  makes  a  real  garden  impossible. 

.  OUTDOOR  PLAYGROUND. 

There  should  be  an  outdoor  playground  in  connection  with  each 
kindergarten.  The  equipment  list  of  the  report  of  the  First  District 
California  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in- 
cludes an  adequate  list  of  playground  apparatus  and  an  excellent 
detailed  description  of  it. 

PART  n. 

The  modification  in  kindergarten  practice  which  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years  is  illustrated  by  a  statement  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion bulletin  entitled  "The  Kindergarten  Curriculum"  (Bulletin, 
1919,  No.  16),  which  says: 

"  Educators  are  to-day  seeking  to  develop  in  children  initiative  and 
reflective  thinking.  The  first  prerequisite  of  productive  thinking  is 
a  problem  which  seems  to  the  child  real  and  worthy  of  solution.'' 

The  foregoing  conception  of  education  calls  for  changes  in  some 
of  the  traditional  kindergarten  materials  and  for  the  addition  of 
other  supplementary  materials.  In  addition  to  this  educational  stand- 
ard for  the  measurement  of  the  worth  of  working  materials,  there 
must  be  added  the  health  standard  which  rejects  as  harmful  those 
materials  which  are  so  small  and  exacting  as  to  overstrain  nerves  and 
small  muscles. 

In  June,  1919,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  groups  of  experienced 
teachers  asking  for  information  as  to  their  present  equipment  and  the 
kind  of  equipment  they  desired  for  their  kindergartens.  A  summary 
made  from  these  questionnaires  shows  that  certain  tendencies  are 
widespread.  Of  the  number  now  having  small  blocks  in  their  equip- 
ment, less  than  10  per  cent  would  include  them  in  an  equipment  list 
for  a  modern  kindergarten.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  some 
form  of  large  floor  blocks  and  enlarged  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  is  prac- 
tically universal.  A  very  small  percentage  of  teachers  list  such 
materials  as  small  tablets,  small  sticks,  small  rings,  paper  weaving, 
parquetry,  straws,  and  chain  papers,  while  many  teachers  select  such 
materials  as  large  sticks,  woodworking  materials,  industrial  sewing, 
and  weaving.  The  desire  for  toys  and  outdoor  playground  apparatus 
is  practically  universal. 

The  kindergarten  equipment  lists  which  follow  are  merely  sugges- 
tive, and  it  is  expected  that  selection  will  be  made  according  to  the 
special  needs  in  various  localities. 
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FURNITUREt 

Tables. — ^Tables  made  by  manufacturers  of  kindergarten  materials 
are  expensive.  It  wduld  be  much  cheaper  and  quite  as  satisfactory 
to  have  tables  made  by  local  carpenters  or  to  adopt  ordinary  kitchen 
tables  by  shortening  the  legs.  The  modern  development  of  kinder- 
garten work  results  in  the  division  of  the  kindergarten  into  smaller 
and  more  spontaneous  groups  and  in  the  use  of  small  tables  seating 
two  or  three  children.  It  also  entirely  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
tables  checked  with  1-inch  squares.  The  First  District  California 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  describe  such 
a  carpenter-made  table  in  a  report  published  by  them  in  1917.  The 
proportions  they  use  are  20  by  36  inches  for  the  top  and  20  inches  high 
for  use  with  chairs  12  inches  high,  or  18  inches  high  for  use  with 
chairs  10  inches  high.  A  similarly  made  table  with  a  square  top  30 
by  30  inches  will  be  found  to  be  satisfactory.  One  such  table  should 
be  allowed  for  two  children. 

Chairs. — The  chairs  for  the  children  should  be  of  a  type  which 
meets  the  requirements  set  by  hygienic  experts.  They  should  be 
provided  in  two  sizes,  10  and  12  inches  high,  and  should  be  finished 
with  rubber  tips. 

Larger  chairs  should  be  included  in  the  equipment  for  teachers  and 
visitors. 

Sand  table. — A  practical  sand  table  can  also  be  made  by  a  local 
carpenter.  A  convenient  size  for  the  tray  to  hold  the  sand  is  3  feet 
by  5  feet  and  4  inches  deep.  This  tray  should  be  lined  with  zinc  and 
fastened  to  four  strong  legs  finished  with  castors.  The  whole  struc- 
ture should  be  not  more  than  24  inches  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  tray. 

Musical  instrwmerUs. — A  kindergarten  equipment  should  include  a 
piano  or  phonograph  or  both.  If  only  one  instrument  can  be  fur- 
nished, the  piano  is  better,  because  it  can  be  quickly  adapted  to  meet 
the  musical  needs  of  the  child.  While  there  are  distinct  limitations  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  phonograph  to  kindergarten  uses,  excellent 
records  for  music  appreciation,  marches,  and  rhythms  can  be  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  a  few  kindergarten  songs  and  games.  The  phono- 
graph will  be  of  great  value  in  the  school  where  the  teacher  is 
without  musical  ability,  and  in  the  school  where  one  teacher  is 
required  to  be  musician  and  director  at  the  same  time. 

Toy  musical  instnmients,  such  as  drums,  cymbals,  tambourines, 
bells,  triangles,  etc.,  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children. 
Much  valuable  rhythm  and  tone  work  can  be  done  with  such  a  col- 
lection. 

M%t»ic  hooks. — The  Bureau  of  Education  bulletin  entitled  "The 
Kindergarten  Curriculum"  (Bulletin,  1919,  No.  16),  prepared  by  a 
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committee  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  contains  a 
chapter  on  "  Music  in  the  Kindergarten,"  with  a  comprehensive  list 
of  music  books  and  songs. 

DIFFERENT  TYPES  OP  LISTS. 

Three  types  of  lists  are  given  in  this  bulletin,  which  are  intended 
to  meet  the  following  needs:  (1)  Where  the  expenditure  must  be 
limited;  (2)  where  the  expenditure  will  allow  for  an  adequate  equip- 
ment; (3)  where  the  work  is  experimental  in  character,  and  a  large 
variety  of  material  is  called  for. 

Even  in  a  minimum  equipment  list  the  selection  of  materials  will 
vary  with  conditions.  In  a  kindergarten  that  is  located  in  the  town  or 
country,  or  in  a  city  kindergarten  that  is  near  a  large  park,  the  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  spend  a  part  of  every  morning  out  of  doors,  and 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  collect  nature  material.  These 
exp>eriences  are  more  valuable  than  working  or  playing  with  per- 
fected materials.  But  when  a  kindergarten  is  located  in  a  crowded 
city,  and  nature  experiences  are  more  limited,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  more  complete  indoor  equipment.  An  adequate  equipment  for 
the  right  development  of  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age  should  be 
the  aim,  and  not  economy  at  the  expense  of  the  younger  children  in 
the  school  system.  It  is  possible  to  practice  economy  in  such  a  list  as 
"A  Minimum  Equipment,"  and  at  the  same  time  provide  opportunity 
for  the  right  development  of  the  children.  The  materials  that  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  right  kind  of  kindergarten  work  are:  Clay 
and  sand,  building  blocks,  paper,  paste,  scissors,  and  colored  crayons. 
Permanent  material  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  For  example,  the 
blocks  should  be  cut  accurately,  and,  if  possible,  be  of  hard  wood. 
In  equipping  a  kindergarten  it  is  better  to  begin  with  small  quantities 
of  the  best  quality  of  permanent  material  and  to  build  up  the  equip- 
ment from  year  to  year.  Cheap  material  that  will  have  to  be  renewed 
or  that  will  not  enable  children  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  results  in 
their  work,  such  has  uneven  blocks,  is  poor  economy.  Cheap  scissors 
are  a  waste  of  money. 

But  economy  may  be  practiced  with  material  which  children  use 
for  experimentation,  such  as  paper,  and  cheaper  paper  may  be  used 
in  the  place  of  colored  paper  cut  in  prepared  shapes. 

In  "An  Adequate  Equipment,"  the  newer  materials  are  listed  that 
are  being  incorporated  in  the  modern  kindergarten.  In  such  a  kinder- 
garten as  that  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  a  wealth  of  material  is  needed  because  of  the 
experimental  character  of  the  work.  Here  the  needs  of  the  child  are 
being  studied  in  relation  to  many  kinds  of  stimuli  with  a  view 
to  selecting  those  that  are  best  suited  to  children  of  kindergarten  age. 
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This  equipment  is  in  no  sense  intended  for  the  kindergarten  of  the 
average  school. 

A  MnCnfUM  EQUIPMENT  LIST  FOR  A  KINDERGARTEN  OF  SO  CHILDREN! 

Because  lack  of  financial  support  is  often  an  obstacle  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  kindergarten  classes,  the  minimum 
equipment  list  carries  the  suggestion  that  much  of  the  permanent 
equipment  can  be  made  at  a  considerably  smaller  cost  by  the  stu- 
dents of  local  manual  training  schools  or  by  local  carpenters.  This 
list  also  includes  prices  obtained  from  recent  catalogues.  These  prices 
are  subject  to  change,  and,  therefore,  it  has  not  been  thought  prac- 
tical to  include  prices  in  the  other  lists. 

The  pictures  and  songbooks  required  will  vary  with  the  type  of 
work  planned  by  the  teacher  of  each  class.  If  no  unnecessarj^  mate- 
rial is  to  be  bought,  the  teacher  should  be  consulted  before  such  lists 
are  completed.  Modem  additions  to  the  group  of  pictures  illustrat- 
ing specific  subjects  will  be  found  in  "  The  Farm  Book  "  and  "  The 
Eailroad  Book,"  by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  and  in  "The  Modern  Trade  Pictures,"  published  by 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Music  books,  which  contain  short  songs  planned  for  small  children 
and  which  should  be  included  in  kindergarten  minimum  equipment 
lists,  are: 

1.  First-Tear  Music — HoUis  Dann.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 

2.  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm — Jones-Barbour.  Arthur  Schmidt,  New 
York  City. 

3.  Mother  Goose  Melodies — EUiott.  McLaughlin  Bros.,  New  York  City;  or 
Mother  Goose  Songs — Ethel  Crowinshield.  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

4.  Song  Primer  (teacher's  edition) — Bentley.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

5.  SmaU  Songs  for  Small  Singers  (edition  without  pictures) — Neidllnger. 
G.  Schirmer,  New  York  City. 

6.  Children's  Old  and  New  Singing  Games — ^Hofer. 

Suggested  additions  to  a  minimum  list  of  music  books  would  in- 
clude : 

L  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten — Hill.    Clayton  F.  Summy,  Chicago,  111. 
2.  Songs  for  the  Child's  World  No.  1— Gaynor.     Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

First  Gift. — ^Worsted  balls  of  each  of  the  six  spectrum  colors  can 
be  easily  knitted  or  chocheted  and  filled  with  some  soft  substance. 
As  these  balls  are' to  be  used  as  color  standards  for  the  children,  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  pure  colors. 

Building  Blocks. — It  is  not  necessary  to  include  both  enlarged 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts  and  floor  blocks  in  a  minimum  equipment  list, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  do  not  fill  identical  needs. 
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The  floor  blocks  are  primarily  intended  for  the  construction  of  large 
buildings  and  for  the  bridging  of  wide  spaces,  while  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Gifts  are  used  for  the  creation  of  more  varied  and  perfect 
forms,  as  illustrated  in  the  picture  of  the  Superior  State  Normal 
School  Kindergarten.  Sets  of  blocks  of  different  types,  as  well  as 
the  enlarged  Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts,  may  be  purchased  from  manu- 
facturers of  standardized  materials,  but  it  is  more  economical  to 
have  such  blocks  made  by  local  carpenters  or  manual  training  schools. 

The  set  of  floor  blocks,  planned  by  the  First  District  California 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  is  as  follows : 
Forty-eight  blocks,  36  by  3  by  If  inches;  20  blocks,  24  by  3  by  1| 
inches;  36  blocks,  12  by  3  by  If  inches;  100  blocks,  6  by  3  by  If 
inches ;  50  blocks,  3  by  3  by  If  inches ;  50  blocks,  6  by  6  by  If  inches 
cut  diagonally. 

Specifications  for  a  set  of  blocks  made  from  thinner  wood  and 
therefore  cheaper  in  price  are  furnished  by  Mrs.  Mary  Barker,  of 
Worcester,  Mass. :  Forty-eight  blocks,  31^  by  2f  by  J  inches ;  40  blocks, 
21  by  2|  by  f  inches;  72  blocks,  10^  by  2f  by  J  inches;  200  blocks,  5i 
by  2f  by  |  inches. 

Miss  Alice  Temple,  in  her  Survey  of  the  Kindergartens  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  gives  still  another  good  plan  for  a  set  of  floor  blocks. 
Her  plan  includes  6-inch  cubes,  a  form  not  used  in  the  already  listed 
specifications:  One  hundred  and  fifty  blocks,  3  by  6  by  12  inches;  100 
blocks,  3  by  6  by  6  inches ;  50  blocks,  3  by  3  by  12  inches ;  25  blocks, 
6  by  6  by  6  inches;  25  blocks,  6  by  6  by  6  inches  divided  in  half 
diagonally ;  40  blocks,  3  by  1  by  10  inches ;  40  blocks,  3  by  1  by  24 
inches;  20  blocks,  3  by  1  by  30  inches;  20  blocks,  3  by  1  by  36  inches; 
12  blocks,  72  by  1  by  10  inches. 

Miss  Mary  Pennell,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gives  a  plan  for  making 
floor  blocks  which  should  supply  about  five  kindergartens  of  30  chil- 
dren each :  Five  hundred  blocks,  4  by  2  by  1  inches ;  650  blocks,  8  by  2 
by  1  inches;  50  blocks,  2  by  2  by  1  inches;  250  blocks,  16  by  2  by  1 
inches ;  50  blocks,  2  by  2  by  2  inches  cut  diagonally  once ;  150  blocks, 
36  by  1  by  i  inches ;  150  blocks,  18  by  1  by  i  inches ;  150  blocks,  36  by 
2  by  i  inches. 

Fifth  Gift. — ^Twenty-one  cubes,  2  by  2  by  2  inches;  3  more  cubes 
cut  diagonally  once ;  3  more  cubes  cut  diagonally  twice. 

Sixth  Gift. — Eighteen  oblong  prisms,  1  by  2  by  4  inches;  6  more 
oblong  prisms  cut  in  half  lengthwise,  4  by  1  by  1  inches;  6  more 
oblong  prisms  cut  in  half  crosswise,  2  by  2  by  1  inches. 

Paper. — Construction  paper :  Size  9  by  12  inches,  suitable  for  card- 
board construction,  mounting  pictures,  and  for  certain  types  of  paper 
cutting.  Each  package  to  contain  100  sheets:  Two  packages  of  dark 
brown;  one  package  of  gray;  one  package  of  dark  blue:  two  pack- 
ages of  light  blue;  two  packages  of  green;  one  package  assorted. 
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Bogus  paper:  Size  9  by  12  inches.  This  paper  is  similar  in  weight 
to  the  construction  paper  and  can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  ex- 
cept where  color  is  important.  It  comes  in  gray  only  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  construction  paper.  It  can  be  used  for  experi- 
mental work.    Each  package  contains  250  sheets :  Four  packages. 

Drawing  paper:  Size  9  by  12  inches.  White  drawing  paper  is 
much  more  expensive  than  the  manila  drawing  paper,  and  for  ex- 
perimental work  the  manila  paper  is  excellent :  One  ream  white ;  two 
reams  manila. 

Paper  for  folding  and  cutting:  Papers  listed  by  Milton  Bradley  as 
"  Tonal  Papers  "  and  by  Prang  as  "  Enginex,"  put  up  in  packages  of 
100  sheets  each,  with  assorted  colors  in  each  package :  Twelve  pack- 
ages, 5  by  5  inches  square ;  12  packages,  9  by  12  inches  oblong. 

Gold  and  silver  paper  for  Christmas-tree  decorations :  Four  sheets 
silver,.  20  by  24  inches ;  two  sheets  gold,  20  by  24  inches. 

Weamng  materials. — ^In  a  minimum  equipment  list,  weaving  need 
not  be  included.  If  weaving  is  included  it  should  be  of  the  industrial 
type  which  is  done  on  looms.  Wooden  looms  may  be  made  locally. 
Weaving  cards,  5^  by  7  inches,  made  of  heavy  cardboard,  with  13 
boles  at  top  and  bottom,  are  very  satisfactory,  or  cards  with  slits  at 
top  and  bottom  may  be  used.  Practical  weaving  materials  are  cotton 
jute  for  the  w  arp  and  cotton  roving  for  the  woof.  The  roving  may 
be  procured  in  a  number  of  attractive  colors. 

Sexoing  mcteriuls, — It  is  also  unnecessary  to  include  sewing  in  a 
minimum  equipment  list.  If  it  is  desired  to  include  card  sewing, 
small  square  cards,  large  square  cards,  and  oblong  cards,  similar  to 
Nos.  2,  4,  and  6  in  the  Lanzettel  Series,  listed  by  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
diould  furnish  sufficient  visiriety.  Sewing  of  a  decorative  nature, 
done  on  coarse  materials  such  as  the  "  Stencillex  "  listed  by  Prang, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  card  sewing.  Cotton  cloth,  large  needles, 
and  coarse  thread  may  be  provided  for  making  dolls'  clothes,  etc. 

Stringing  maste^als. — Hailman  beads,  1  box  containing  1,000 
beads  with  assorted  forms  and  colors.    Two  dozen  shoe  laces. 

EnUsrged  sticks  {tmcolored) , — One  hundred  sticks,  1  inch;  100 
sticks,  2  inches;  100  sticks,  4  inches;  100  sticks,  6  inches j  100  sticks, 
10  inches. 

Paints  and  crayons. — ^A  box  of  crayons  containing  six  colors  and 
brown  and  black  should  be  provided  for  each  child,  so  that  he  may 
have  ample  opportunity  for  experimentation  and  representation 
with  color.  If  funds  permit,  15  paint  boxes,  a  paint  brudi  for  each 
child,  and  16  small  pans  for  water  should  be  added  to  the  equipment. 
Each  box  should  contain  six  colors,  brown  and  black. 

Chiy. — ^Twenty-five  pounds  of  clay  and  a  large  jar  to  keep  it  in. 
Clay  may  be  obtained,  in  powder  form,  in  packages  of  5  pounds  each. 
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It  can  then  be  mixed  with  water  as  needed  and  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory. 

Paste. — Five  pints  of  library  paste.  Paste  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  form  and  should  be  most  satisfactory  in  communities  where 
transportation  is  difficult.  Fifteen  small  brushes  or  two  bundles  of 
soft  wood  slats  4J  inches  long  should  be  provided  for  pasting. 

Scissors. — Fifteen  pairs,  blunt  pointed,  5  inches. 

White  chalk, — One  gross. 

Paper  fasteners, — Three  boxes. 

Sand. — One  barrel. 

Glass  ^rism. — One. 

Paper  cutter. — One,  with   15-inch  blade. 

Pv/nch. — One. 

American  fags, — Thirty  cotton  (8  by  14  inches). 

Miscellaneous  materials. — The  following  materials  should  have  a 
place  in  each  kindergarten,  but  the  amounts  to  be  provided  vary 
so  with  the  individual  community  needs  that  a  list  of  the  different 
articles  is  all  that  can  be  given:  Dust  pans  and  brushes;  small 
brooms;  dusters  and  dish  towels;  small  pitchers  and  basins;  paper 
towels ;  soap ;  paper  napkins ;  garden  tools,  consisting  of  small  rakes, 
hoes,  trowels,  spades,  and  watering  cans;  carpenter  tools,  consisting 
of  hammers,  nails  of  assorted  sizes,  and  small  saws;  pieces  of  soft 
wood. 

Toys, — The  modem  type  of  kindergarten  work  requires  toys  that 
will  help  carry  out  the  children's  play  activities.-  These  toys  should 
include  dolls  and  picture  books. 

Tlonie  materials. — In  addition  to  the  materials  ordered  for  the 
school  valuable  use  may  be  made  of  many  things  thrown  away  as 
trash  in  every  home,  store,  and  school.  There  are  many  possibilities 
of  construction  in  shells,  toothpicks,  match  stems,  ribbon  bolts, 
spools,  berry  boxes,  collar  buttons,  milk-bottle  tops,  string,  worsted, 
feathers,  wooden  button  molds,  cardboard,  tablet  backs,  boxes, 
pieces  of  smooth  wood,  colored  papers,  pins,  flowers,  vegetable  and 
furniture  catalogues,  raffia,  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colors,  etc. 

Encouraging  children  to  collect  and  use  materials  which  might 
otherwise  be  wasted  for  the  satisfying  of  their  play  needs  stimulates 
observation,  encourages  thrift,  and  quickens  imagination.  It  also 
prevents  home  play  from  deteriorating  into  the  passive  acceptance 
of  the  limitations  of  ready-made  toys  and  encourages  the  creation 
of  home-made  toys.  Best  of  all,  if  the  use  of  such  materials  is 
encouraged  in  the  school  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  foimd  and 
used  at  home  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  school  interests  and  home 
interests  into  a  close  and  vital  relationship. 
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THE  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  A  lONIBIUM  KINDERGARTEN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  30 

CHILDREN. 

The  prices  quoted  in  this  list  are  approximate  only.  While  the 
catalogues  consulted  quote  recent  prices,  changes  are  likely  to  be  made 
at  any  time.  Carpenter-made  tables  and  blocks  will  be  found  to  be 
much  cheaper  than  those  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  standardized 
materials. 

Fumitv/re. — Thirty  Mosher  chairs,  $60;  14  tables  (4  feet  by  16 
inches) ,  $182 ;  1  sand  table,  $25 ;  total,  $207. 

Building  hlocTts, — ^Twelve  enlarged  Fifth  Gifts,  $27;  12  enlarged 
Sixth  Gifts,  $27;  total,  $54  or— 1  set  of  Hill  floor  blocks,  $60. 
-  These  sums  can  be  made  much  smaller  if  all  the  items  except  chairs 
are  made  locally. 

Paper. — Construction :  One  hundred  sheets  (9  by  12  inches)  to  each 
-package.     One  package  of  gray;  two  packages  of  dark  brown;  one 
package  of  dark  blue;  two  packages  of  light  blue;  two  packages  of 
green ;  one  package  of  assorted ;  total  (nine  packages) ,  $6. 

Bogus :  Two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  (9  by  12  inches)  to  each  pack- 
age, four  padcages,  $2. 

Drawing :  One  ream  (9  by  12  inches)  to  each  package,  two  reams 
manila;  one  ream  white;  total  (three  reams),  $4. 

Folding:  One  hundred  sheets  (assorted  colors)  to  each  package, 
12  packages  (5  by  5  inches),  12  packages  (9  by  12  inches) ;  total,  24 
packages,  $8.40. 

Gold  wid  silver  sheets:  20  by  24  inches,  two  sheets  of  gold;  four 
sheets  of  silver ;  total,  six  sheets,  60  cents. 

Grand  total,  $21.60. 

Stringing  rruUejials, — Hailman  beads,  1,000  beads  (assorted  forms 
and  colors)  to  each  box :  One  box,  $2 ;  two  dozen  shoe  laces,  $1 ;  total, 
$3. 

First  Gift.— One  set  First  Gift,  $2. 

EnLarged  sticks  {vrnjoolored) . — One  hundred,  1  inch ;  100,  2  inches ; 
'lOO,  4  inches;  100,  6  inches;  100,  10  inches;  total  (500),  $1.20. 

Crayons. — Thirty  boxes  (six  colors  and  brown  and  black),  $4.50. 

Painting  materials, — Fifteen  boxes  (six  colors  and  brown  and 
black  and  with  brush),  $7.50;  1  dozen  Xo.  7  paint  brushes,  80  cents; 
15  water  cups,  70  cents :  total,  $9. 

Clay. — Twenty-five  pounds  clay  powder,  $2. 

Paste. — Five  pints  paste.  $2.80. 

Scissors. — Fifteen  pair,  sharp  point,  5-inch,  $4.10. 

Chalk. — One  gross  white,  40  cents. 

Paper  fasteners. — ^Three  boxes,  90  cents. 

Glass  prism. — One,  50  cents. 

Paper  cutter. — One,  15-inch  blade,  $12. 
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Punch, — One,  50  cents. 

Rvhher  halls. — Six,  6  inches  in  diameter,  $5.10. 

Total  for  working  materials,  except  building  blocks,  $69. 

AN  ADEQUATE  EQUIPMENT  LIST  FOR  A   KINDERGARTEN   OP   SO   CHILDREN. 

Building  blocks. — ^Fifteen  enlarged  Fifth  Gifts;  15  enlarged  Sixth 
Gifts ;  1  set  Hill  floor  blocks ;  or — 1  set  floor  blocks  locally  made  and 
15  enlarged  Fifth  Gifts;  15  enlarged  Sixth  Gifts  (to  be  purchased 
in  bulk). 

First  Gift. — One  ball  for  each  child. 

Evlcurged  sticks  {uncolored) . — Three  hundred  sticks,  1  inch;  300 
sticks,  2  inches;  200  sticks,  4  inches;  200  sticks,  6  inches;  200  sticks, 
10  inches. 

Stringing  materials. — Hailmao  beads:  One  box  (1,000  beads) 
assorted  colors  and  forms;  one  box  (1,000  beads)  uncolored,  assorted 
forms;  one  box  (500  beads)  enlarged,  spheres,  assorted  colors. 

Enlarged  peg  hoards. — Fifteen  peg  boards,  with  pegs. 
-  Crayons. — ^Thirty  boxes  (six  colors  and  brown  and  black). 

Painting  Tnateriah. — Fifteen  paint  boxes  (six  colors  and  brown 
and  black,  with  brush) ;  2  dozen  No.  7  paint  brushes;  15  water  cups; 
tempora  colors  (for  poster  work) ;  or — fresco  paints,  one  set  (con- 
taining six  colors,  black,  white,  and  brown) ;  two  large  brushes. 

Pencils. — Two  dozen  (with  large  lead). 

Blackboard  materials. — One  gross  white  chalk;  one  set  lecturer's 
colored  crayons  (for  teacher's  use) ;  six  blackboard  erasers. 

Paper. — Construction:  9  by  12  inches  (100  sheets  per  package)  — 
two  packages  gray;  two  packages  dark  brown;  one  package  dark 
blue;  three  packages  light  blue;  three  packages  green;  one  package 
assorted.  12  by  18  inches  (100  sheets  per  package) — one  package 
brown ;  one  package  green. 

Bogus:  9  by  12  inches  (250  sheets  per  package) — six  packages. 

Drawing:  9  by  12  inches — 2  reams  white;  2  reams  manila. 

Folding  and  cutting  ("  Enginex,"  listed  by  Prang,  or  "  Tonal," 
listed  by  Milton  Bradley  Co.) :  Twelve  packages,  6  by  6  inches, 
assorted  colors;  12  packages,  6  by  9  inches,  assorted  colors;  4  pack- 
ages, 6  by  6  inches,  black;  2  packages,  5  by  5  inches,  circular,  as- 
sorted colors. 

Gold  and  silver:  Two  sheets,  gold,  20  by  24  inches;  sjx  sheets, 
silver,  20  by  24  inches. 

Practice:  7^  by  9  inches — two  bundles  (10  packages  each). 

Manila  wrapping  (for  poster  work)  :  One  roll  with  holder. 

Clay  modeling  materials. — Fifty  pounds  clay;  one  clay  jar;  1 
dozen  clay  modeling  tools;  2J  dozen  clay  boards,  7  by  9  inches. 

Pastmg  materials.^— Six  pints  paste;  2  dozen  paste  brushes;  or 
four  bundles  splints,  4|  inches ;  2  dozen  paste  dishes. 
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Weavinff  materials, — Six  packages  industrial  weaving  mats  (listed 
by  Milton  Bradley  Co.) ;  one  Tyndall  loom  (listed  by  Milton  Bradley 
Co.) ;  2  dozen  10-ply  weaving  ckrds,  5^  by  7  inches;  cotton  roving 
(for  woof— obtainable  in  1-pound  spools) :  Two  spools  dark  blue, 
two  spools  light  blue,  two  spools  brown,  two  spools  green;  cotton 
jute  (for  warp),  4  pounds. 

Sewing  nutterials. — Four  packages  tapestry  needles  (large). 
Worsted  (Grermantown) :  One-half  hank,  each  of  6  colors,  1  tint  and 
1  shade  with  black  and  white.  (There  are  many  cotton  substitutes 
which  are  much  cheaper  than  worsted;  two  of  them  are'"Angorina 
Fluffed  Cotton,"  and  "Cottondown  Yarn.")  Stencillex  (listed  by 
Prang) :  Four  packages  (25  pieces  each),  9  by  12  inches.  Thread, 
coarse:  One  spool  white;  1  spool  black.  Two  papers  of  coarse 
needles.     Six  small  thimbles.    Cloth  of  various  textures  and  colors. 

Woodworking  materials, — One  workbench;  4  hammers;  1  pound 
assorted  nails ;  2  saws ;  1  brace  and  bit ;  2  small  planes ;  1  dozen  sheets 
assorted  sandpaper;  1  pint  glue;  small  quantity  of  paint  (green, 
brown,  red) ;  stain  (green,  brown) ;  varnish  or  shellac. 

Pieces  of  soft  wood  (pine  or  basswood)  :  Three  dozen,  5  by  IJ  by 
24  inches ;  3  dozen.  If  by  2^  by  2^  inches ;  3  dozen,  5  by  4f  by  ^  inch ; 
3  dozen,  4f  by  2J  by  ^^  inch.  (The  proportions  of  the  pieces  of 
wood  are  provided  by  Mrs.  Mary  Barker,  of  Worcester,  Mass.)  Odds 
and  ends  of  soft  wood  from  a  carpenter  or  manual  training  shop. 

Gardening  materials, — Six  watering  cans ;  6  trowels ;  6  small  hoes ; 
1  rake  with  iron  teeth ;  1  rake  with  wooden  teeth ;  1  small  spade. 

Housekeeping^  muterials. — The  amount  of  housekeeping  materials 
to  be  provided  will  differ  so  much  with  the  needs  of  the  individual 
school  that  only  the  items  can  be  given.  They  are  as  follows :  Wash- 
bowls, pitchers,  paper  towels,  paper  napkins,  cheesecloth  dusters, 
dish  towels,  dish  pans,  small  brooms,  dustpans  and  brushes,  small 
mops. 

Toys. — The  number  of  toys  to  be  provided  will  vary  with  the  type 
of  program  planned  by  the  individual  teacher,  so  that  only  items  can 
be  givfin:  Dolls  (large  and  small) ;  doll  furniture  (cradle,  carriage, 
house,  dishes) ;  toy  animals ;  wagon ;  puzzles ;  sand  toys. 

A  ^' Kinder haus'^'^  or  house  screen, — Miss  Alice  Temple,  in  the 
^  Survey  of  the  Kindergartens,"  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  gives  the  follow- 
ing proportions  for  use  in  the  building  of  a  play  screen  locally: 
Four  parts  of  the  screen  are  5  feet  in  height  and  32^  inches  in  width. 
The  fifth  part,  which  contains  the  door,  is  5J  feet  high,  but  the  same 
width  as  the  others.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  at  least 
one  window. 

Miscellaneous  materials, — ^Twelve  4-inch  rubber  balls ;  6  bean  bags ; 
picture  books;  story  books;  2  wastebaskets ;  1  churn;  2  cardboard 
clock  dials;  30  cotton  flags,  8  by  14  inches;  1  large  silk  flag;  thirty 
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4-inch  material  trays ;  sufficient  oilcloth  to  cover  the  children's  tables ; 
one  15-inch  paper  cutter;  4  boxes  paper  fasteners;  1  paper  pins; 
growing  plants;  1  prism;  1  large  punch;  1  barrel  sand;  30  pairs 
scissors,  sharp  pointed,  5-inch;  1  terrarium. 

Home  ^materials, — The  collection  of  "home  materials,"  listed  in 
the  minimum  equipment  list,  should  have  an  important  place  in 
every  kindergarten  equipment. 

Equipment  list  from  the  Horace  Mann  Kindergarten. — Miss  Hill 
gives  the  following  list  of  the  rich  equipment  in  use  at  the  Horace 
Mann  exf>erimental  kindergarten: 

Furniture  and  furnishings:  Piano  (music,  cabinet) ;  Victrola  and 
Columbia  graphophone  (records) ;  chairs  and  tables  (different  sizes 
of  each) ;  rocking  chair;  blackboard;  bulletin  boards  for  exhibiting 
children's  work;  sand  box;  individual  lockers;  step  ladder  (small); 
screen;  box  for  blocks  (built  in);  box  for  blocks  (movable),  2; 
clock;  thermometer  (large);  cups  (individual);  towels  (small); 
vases,  pitchers;  button  hooks;  window  boxes. 

Apparatus :  Slide,  merry-go-round,  ropes,  walking  boards,  seesaw, 
horizontal  bar,  ladder. 

Permanent  play  material:  Floor  blocks  with  additions;  bars; 
wheels;  mechanical  sections;  pillars;  wooden  planks  (thin,  for 
floors) ;  blocks  (miscellaneous  in  box)— one  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth  Gifts,  large  and  small,  two  peg  lock,  three  spools,  four  odd 
blocks;  5  boards  and  heavy  cardboard  for  roofing;  beads  (large  and 
small,  assorted  colors);  peg  boards;  large  sticks;  concrete  tiles; 
compoboard  for  roof  and  floor. 

Toys  and  playthings:  Dolls  (boys,  girls,  babies,  several  sizes  of 
each;  Schoenhut-Chase ;  small  for  dressing) ;  doll  and  children's  fur- 
niture; child's  cradle;  doll  stove;  rocking-horse  (two) ;  dishes  (chil- 
dren's set,  doll's  set);  wagon;  doll  carriage;  hoop;  balls;  wooden 
rings;  books;  pictures;  child's  piano;  band  instruments;  cooking 
utensils  (animal  cookie  cutters);  bubble  pipes;  chum;  ice-cream 
freezer;  washing  and  ironing  set;  flags;  rope;  wooden  animals  and 
trees ;  dish  pan ;  broom  and  dustpan ;  mop ;  puzzles ;  stilts. 

Tools:  Carpenter  bench;  hammer,  saw,  brace  and  bit;  ruler  (yard 
and  foot);  large  punch;  compass;  paper  cutter;  paints  (individual 
boxes);  crayons  (individual  boxes);  scissors  (pointed);  thread; 
needles;  thimble;  clay  knives;  garden  tools  (hoes,  spades,  wooden 
rakes,  garden  rakes,  watering  cans);  brushes,  paint,  paste;  paint 
cups;  paste  boxes  (individual);  bodkins;  chalk;  clay  boards;  oil- 
cloth ;  scroll  saw ;  aprons  for  children. 

Materials,  art  and  industrial:  Wood  (different  proportions) ;  cloth 
(variety  of  texture  and  colors) ;  worsted  (eightfold  Germantown, 
variety  of  colors) ;  cotton  roving  (variety  of  colors) ;  paper  (differ- 
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ent  grades  and  colors) ;  tag  board  (different  weights) ;  clay;  dyes 
(Easy,  Diamond) ;  shellac; 

Primary  materials :  Printing  alphabet,  etc. ;  reading  games ;  nimi- 
ber  games. 

Live  animals  and  cage:  Bird;  fish;  visiting  (hen  aijd  chickens, 
rabbits,  mice,  turtle,  cat,  dog,  alligator,  dove). 

Equipment  list  from  the  First  District  Calif omia  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teaehers^  Association. — ^The  report  of  the  First 
District  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, published  in  1917,  lists  the  following  equipment  ior  kinder- 
garten and  playground : 

Furniture,  materials,  etc.,  for  the  adequate,  minimum  equipment  of 
a  kindergarten  for  25  children:  Four  sets.  First- Gift;  12  sets.  Second 
Gift  in  boxes;  12  empty  Third  Gift  boxes  (enlarged)  ;  12  Fifth  Gift 
in  boxes  (enlarged) ;  12  Sixth  Gift  in  boxes  (enlarged) ;  200  tablets, 
enlarged,  circles;  200  tablets,  enlarged,  squares;  300  tablets,  enlarged, 
right-angle  triangle;  200  sticks,  enlarged,  plain,  each  2  inches,  4 
inches,  6  inches,  10  inches,  12  inches ;  200  rings,  1^  inches ;  100  rings,  2 
inches,  100,  1  inch;  25  one-half  rings,  1^  inches;  25  one-half  rings,  2 
inch^;  200  slats,  plain,  10  inches;  200  slats,  colored,  10  inches;  4 
bundles  slats,  soft  wood,  4^  inches  for  paste;  1  box  (large)  Hailman 
beads,  colored,  small ;  1  box  Hailman  beads,  uncolored,  small ;  1  box 
(large)  Hailman  beads,  colored  (enlarged) ;  6  dozen  bead  laces;  25 
bead  trays ;  26  peg  tiles,  enlarged ;  1  box  tile  pegs,  1,000  pegs ;  25  sticks 
Crayola,  each,  red,  green,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  violet,  black ;  12  sticks 
each  Crayola,  pink,  black,  brown,  white ;  1  tube  each,  standard  colors, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  sepia;  1^  dozen  paint  pans; 
25  paint  brushes;  1  box  white  chalk;  1  box  chalk,  colored  (small) ; 
1  prism;  1  lap  each,  Germantown,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
violet,  brown,  white,  gray;  2  packages  worsted  needles  No.  18;  6 
packages,  parquetry  circles,  each  package  containing  100  circles  of 
each  standard  color ;  2  packages  each,  folding  squares  5  by  5  white  and 
black ;  1  package  each,  folding  squares,  black,  gray,  brown,  5  by  5 ; 
1  package  each,  folding  circles,  solid  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet,  gray,  brown,  black,  5  by  5;  1  package  each,  cutting 
squares,  5  by  5,  solid  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet ; 
1  package  each,  cutting  circles,  5  by  5,  solid  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet ;  1  package  each  cutting  squares,  5  by  5,  six  standard 
colors  with  one  tint  and  one  shade  and  gray ;  ditto,  cutting  circles ; 
1  package  black-coated  paper,  6  by  9 ;  1  ream  bogus  paper  9  by  12 ; 
1  ream  gray  water  color,  9  by  12;  ^  ream  white  water  color  paper, 
9  by  12;  1  ream  newspaper;  2  quires  tissue  paper,  white;  \  quire 
tissue  paper  each,  red,  pink,  orange,  green,  blue,  violet,  brown;  6 
packages  paper  strips  1  inch  wide  (engine),  solid  standard  colors; 
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1  package  each,  weaving  mats,  industrial,  Nos.  1235,  1236  (Milton 
Bradley  catalogue) ;  1  dozen  Ball's  weaving  needles;  2  dozen  each, 
sewing  cards  (shoe  laces)  Nos.  1  and  5;  25  each,  sewing  cards,  Lang- 
zettel,  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  2  dozen  laces,  cotton,  colored ;  1  each,  construc- 
tion paper,  red,  green^  gray?  brown,  dull  blue,  9  by  12;  1  each, 
construction  paper,  gray,  brown,  black,  12  by  18;  5  packages  pins;  25 
pounds  clay  flour;  1  clay  jar;  3  yards  oilcloth;  20  scissors  No.  4; 
1  conductor's  punch;  5  pints  paste;  1  box  soda  straws;  1  cork  ball; 
3  rubber  balls,  4  inches ;  6  boxes  paper  fasteners. 

Furniture:  14  tables  (tops  20  by  S6;  ten  20  inches  high,  four  18 
inches  high) ;  30  Mosher  rubber-tipped  chairs  (two  14  inches  high, 
fourteen  12  inches  high,  fourteen  10  inches  high) ;  1  sand  table  (with 
adjustable  cover),  6  feet  by  4  feet  and  2  feet  high;  1  piano  (may  be 
rented) ;  1  teacher's  desk;  1  American  flag;  1  clock;  3  large  chairs; 
6  erasers. 

Additional  materials  and  toys:  Dolls  of  all  kinds,  doll  bed,  table, 
wash  tubs,  irons,  brooms,  dishes,  and  a  collection  of  other  usable  sani- 
tary toys. 

Shells,  tooth  picks,  paper  sacks,  ribbon  bolts,  spools,  berry  boxes, 
nature  materials,  bean  bags,  collar  buttons,  milk  bottle  tops,  paste- 
board boxes  of  all  sizes,  raflSa,  etc. 

Large  blocks :  *  Forty-eight  blocks,  36  by  3  by  If  inches ;  20  blocks, 
24  by  3  by  If  inches;  36  blocks,  12  by  3  by  If  inches;  100  blocks,  6  by 
3  by  If  inches ;  50  blocks,  3  by  3  by  If  inches ;  50  blocks,  6  by  6  by  If 
inches,  cut  diagonally. 

Outdoor  apparatus :  Space  not  less  than  60  by  60  feet.  Sand  bed : 
Size,  10  by  12  feet  at  least;  height,  1^  feet;  ledge  on  top,  10  to  12 
inches  wide. 

Large  box  (padlocked),  for  miscellaneous  blocks,  spools,  tins, 
shells,  pails,  shovels,  these  for  use  in  sand  bed. 

Slide:  This  may  be  purchased  from  any  playground  apparatus 
house  or  it  may  be  made  locally.  Height,  6  feet  length  of  hardwood 
board  for  chute,  10  feet;  edge  (above  board),  2  inches;  approach — 
fence;  landing — 3  feet  square;  height  of  railing  about  landing,  1 
foot.  Slide  should  rest  in  sand  or  sawdust  box  6  by  8  feet.  Ground 
should  be  excavated  to  depth  of  8  inches  at  base,  so  that  top  of  box  is 
almost  even  witli  ground.  There  should  be  a  curve  in  the  board  at 
bottom  of  slide. 

Ladder  (double) :  Base,  45  inches;  height,  45  inches;  steps  (8),  3 
inches  wide ;  material,  pine. 

Walking  board:  Length,  12  feet;  width,  5  inches;  elevation,  3 
inches. 

» We  suggest  the  Hill  blocks  for  floor  use.  These  may  be  made  locally  in  sloyd  depart- 
ment or  In  a  planing  mill.     Hardwood  is  used  for  all  of  the  smaller  blocks. 
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Swings:  May  be  purchased  at  apparatus  house  or  made  locally 
with  little  expense.  Baby  swing  (strapped  seat)  is  recommended  for 
kindergarten  use.  Frame  work  for  any  swing,  wood  or  iron,  10  feet 
high;  rope,  J  inch  to  1  inch  preferred  to  chain.  A  strong  rope 
knotted  at  bottom  and  suspended  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  or  a  strong 
closed  ring  serves  as  a  swing  or  climbing  rope. 

Turning  bar :  Two  upright  posts  of  wood  or  galvanized  iron  3^  or 
4  feet  high. 

Seesaw:  Length,  12  feet;  height  of  horse,  2  feet;  material,  pine, 
ends  cleated.  Horse  may  be  made  of  wood  or  iron.  There  should  be 
a  hand  support  at  either  end  of  teeter. 

Tools:  (a)  Carpenter:  Six  hammers  (cobblers);  1  crosscut  saw 
(small) ;  1  coping  saw;  1  key-hole  saw;  3  size  wire  nails;  1  small 
plane  (block) ;  coarse  sand  paper;  glue,  paint,  stain,  (h)  Garden — 
Three  hoes,  3  rakes,  1  shovel,  3  trowels,  3  scratch-handle  rakes,  3 
watering  pots  (4  quarts). 

Wooden  boxes  of  various  sizes  are  a  great  stimulus  to  all  out-of- 
door  play. 

Tables  and  benches  should  be  provided  for  out-of-door  work ;  the 
ledge  on  sand  bed  may  be  used  as  a  table. 
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Meetings  of  educational  organizations — Higher  education  of  the  deaf — ^Mental  and  educa- 
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NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  FORMS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Since  the  publicatioa  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay's  article  on  the  Progress 
of  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1913  the  number  of  public  residential  schools  has  not 
increased,  remaining  at  64.  The  number  of  pupils,  however,  has 
risen  in  this  time  from  10,837  to  11,103,  the  former  nimiber  bemg 
82  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  1912  and  the  latter  number  representing 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  deaf  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  United 
States  in  October,  1919. 

The  States  of  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada 
have  not  yet  established  special  schools  for  deaf  children,  but  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  deaf  children  at  public 
expense  in  other  near-by  States. 

The  public  residential  schools  continue  to  offer  excellent  care  and 
supervision  over  the  pupils  both  in  and  out  of  school.  As  a  rule, 
they  provide  free  tuition,  laundry,  and  necessary  medical  attention 
U>  all  the  children  throughout  the  school  term  of  about  nine  months. 
They  also  provide  industrial  training  of  high  grade  in  many  cases 
and  continue  to  offer  from  officers  of  the  institution  moral  and  re- 
li^ous  instruction  to  all  the  pupils  whose  parents  do  not  arrange 
for  their  children  to  have  special  sectarian  religious  instruction. 

The  number  of  day  schools  for  th«  deaf  has  now  risen  to  78,  an 
increase  of  8  since  Dr.  Fay's  report.  The  number  of  pupils  taught 
in  these  schools  has  increased  from  1,773  (13  per  cent)  to  2,010,  or 
nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under  instruction. 

In  October,  1919,  there  were  21  private  and  denominational  schools 
in  the  United  States,  or  one  more  than  reported  by  Dr.  Fay  in  1912. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  has  risen  from  553  (4  per  cent) 
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to  666,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under  instruction.  The 
relative  proportion,  therefore,  of  children  instructed  in  the  various 
types  of  schools  has  varied  only  slightly  in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  same  advantages  which  existed  in  the  residential  schools  seven 
years  ago  may  still  be  cited.  They  are  as  follows :  Better  industrial 
training,  more  careful  physical  attention,  regular  hours  of  study, 
exercise  and  work,  simple  diet,  supervision  of  athletics  and  play  by 
competent  instructors,  etc.  Such  schools  also  in  general,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  children  instructed,  offer  better  graded  classes  than 
the  smaller  day  schools  are  able  to  provide.  A  more  homelike  atmos- 
phere has  now  been  furnished  in  many  of  the  large  residential  schools 
by  the  erection  of  cottages  for  small  groups  of  children. 

STATUS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Progress  is  slowly  being  made  in  the  classification  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  as  strictly  educational  institutions.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  State  school  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  has  been  placed  under  the 
board  of  education,  and  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Florida  is  now 
classed  distinctly  with  the  State  university  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions in  all  general  legislation.  Of  course,  the  private  schools 
have  never  been  classed  as  charitable  institutions,  as  Dr.  Fay  has 
pointed  out,  and  the  public  day  schools  have  always  been  a  part  of  the 
common-school  system  of  towns  and  cities  in  which  they  are  located. 
No  schools  have  been  changed  from  an  educational  to  a  charitable 
status  in  recent  years. 

In  late  years  very  few  of  the  public  residential  schools  have  been 
controlled  in  any  way  by  politics.  There  are  still  a  few  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  oflSce  of  superintendent  i&  made  a  political  ap- 
pointment, but  as  a  rule  all  such  positions  and  all  of  those  on  the 
teaching  and  domestic  force  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
people  qualified  to  do  the  work  required,  without  reference  to  politics. 

The  States  of  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  have  placed  many  of  the 
positions  in  their  schools  under  tlie  State  civil  service. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  uneducated  deaf  man  or  woman  may  easily  become  a  burden 
to  society.  The  educated  deaf  person  is  a  distinct  asset.  It  is,  there- 
fore, especially  necessary  that  there  should  be  adequate  compulsory 
school  laws  for  the  education  of  all  deaf  children.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  States  have  satisfactory  compulsory  school-attendance 
laws  for  deaf  children.  One  of  the  mistakes  in  existing  laws  in  a 
Bumber  of  States  is  the  low  age  ('from  16  to  18)  at  which  deaf  chil- 
dren may  leave  school.  As  the  average  deaf  child  has  been  shown 
by  test  to  be  some  three  or  four  years  behind  his  hearing  brother  or 
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sister  in  progress  in  school,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  compulsory  school 
laws  should  require  the  attendance  of  deaf  children  up  to  19  or  20 
years  of  age. 

The  ages  for  compulsory  schooling  might  well  be  between  6  and 
19,  or  7  and  20,  and  the  term  of  school  nine  months. 

The  following  model  compulsory  educational  law  was  prepared  at 
the  instance  of  the  conference  of  superintendents  and  principals  of 
American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  submitted  at  a  special  meeting 
held  at  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1914. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATIONAL  LAW. 

AYr/Mirtnr;  the  attendance  upon  school  of  deaf  children  of  the  State, 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Leginlature  of  the  State  of . 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  normal  child 

between and 'years  of  age,  too  deaf  or  defective  of  speech  to  be 

materially   benefited   by   the  methods  of  instruction   in   vogue   in   the   public 
schools,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  youth  to  the  school  for  the 

deaf  at  the  city  of ,  during  the  scholastic  year  of  that  year. 

Sach  child  or  youth  shall  attend  such  school,  year  after  year,  until  discharged 
by  the  superintendent  upon  approval  of  the  board  in  control  of  such  institution. 

EXCUSING   ATTENDANCE. 

Such  board  may  excuse  attendance  when  satisfied : 

1.  That  the  child  is  in  such  bodily  or  mental  condition  as  to  prevent  his 
attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required. 

2.  That  he  is  afflicted  with  such  contagious  or  offensive  disease  or  possesses 
sach  habits  as  to  render  his  presence  a  menace  to  the  health  or  morals  of  other 
pupils,  or  for  any  reason  deemed  good  and  sufficient  by  the  superintendent  with 
approval  of  the  board  in  control  of  such  school. 

3.  That  the  child  is  efficiently  taught  for  the  scholastic  year  in  a  private  or 
other  school,  or  by  a  private  tutor,  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools 
po  far  as  possible. 

PENALTY. 

Any  such  parent,  ^ardian,  or  other  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  fore- 
going section  sliall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  Justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  court,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $20  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  $10  nor  more 
than  $50  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offense,  with  costs  in  each  case. 

Any  person  who  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  any  deaf  or  partially  deaf 
child  to  absent  himself  or  herself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors 
any  such  child  unlawfully  from  school  while  said  school  is  in  session,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the 
Justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
rfiall  bo  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $20  for  the  first  offense, 
»ior  Ies.s  tlian  $10  nor  more  than  $50  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offense, 
with  costs  in  each  case. 

That  said  fines  as  provided,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  public-scliool 
fund  of  the  county  in  which  the  child  lives. 
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« 

r  •  BEPOBT  NAMES  OF  DBAF  CHtLDBEN. 

The  principal  teacher  of  every  public  school  in  the  counties  and  the  trnant 

officers  of  the  cities  of , ,  and , 

sball,  within  80  days  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  succeeding  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  at  corre^Mxnding  period  each  succeeding  year  thereafter, 
furnish  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  education  of  the 

cities  of , ,  and ,  as  the  case 

may  be,  with  the  name,  age,  sex,  and  address  of  parent  or  guardian  of  all 
normal  children  who  are  too  deaf  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools,  between 

the  ages  of and years,  inclusive,  living  within  the  boundaries  of 

his  or  her  school  district,  and  who  do  not  attend  school.  And  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  cities  of 
,  ,  and  ,  shall  certify  forth- 
with the  names  of  all  such  deaf  children,  with  address  of  parent,  age,  and  sex, 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  the  city  of . 

(Or) 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  census  taker  to  report  name,  age,  and  sex 
of  each  deaf  child  in  his  district,  and  name  of  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians, 
and  their  post-office  address  to  the  county  superintendent  of  education  or  the 

truant    officer    of    the    cities    of    ,    ,    and 

,  who  shall  send  said  report  of  names  and  addresses  to  the 

superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  located  at  .     That 

said  census  taker,  county  superintendent,  or  truant  officer  failing  to  make 
reports  as  provided  in  this  act  shall  be  fined  $5  for  each  deaf  child  not  so 
reported.  That  sai<l  fines  when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  public-school 
fund  of  the  county  in  which  child  lives. 

(Or) 

Tlie  provision  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  children  entitled,  under  existing  stat- 
utes, to  attend  school  at  the  school  for  the  deaf,  so  far  as  the  same  are  properly 
enforceable.    Truant  officer  shall,  within  60  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 

and  annually  between  the  first  day  of and  the  first  day  of , 

report  to  the  probate  judges  of  their  respective  counties  the  names,  ages,  and 

residence  of  all  such  children  between  the  ages  of  and  years, 

with  the  names  and  post-office*  address  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  the 
persons  in  charge  of  them ;  also  a  statement  whether  tlie  parents,  guardian,  or 
person  in  charge  of  each  child  is  able  to  educate  and  is  educating  the  child,  or 
whether  the  interests  of  the  child  will  be  promoted  by  ssending  it  to  the  State 
institution  mentioned.  Upon  information  thus  or  otherwise  obtained  the  pro- 
bate judge  may  fix  a  time  when  he  will  hear  the  question  whether  any  such 
child  shall  be  requiretl  to  be  sent  for  instruction  to  the  State  institution 
mentioned,  and  he  shall  thereupon  issue  a  warrant  to  tlie  proper  truant  officer 
or  some  otlier  suitable  person  to  bring  the  child  before  such  jutlge  at  his  ofllce 
at  the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing,  and  shall  also  i.ssue  an  order  on  the  parents, 
guardian,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  child  to  appear  before  him  at  such  a  hearing, 
a  copy  of  which  order,  in  writing,  shall  be  served  personally  on  the  proper  per- 
son by  the  truant  ofTuer  or  other  person  ordered  to  br^ng  the  child  before  the 
judge.  If,  on  the  hearing,  the  probate  judge  is  satisfied  the  child  is  not  being 
properly  educated  at. home,  and  will  be  benefited  by  attendance  at  the  State 
institution  mentioned,  and  is  a  suitable  person  t<»  receive  instruction  therein, 
he  may  send  or  connnit  such  child  to  such  institution.  The  cost  of  such  hearing 
and  the  transportation  of  the  child  to  such  institution  shall  be  paid  by  the 
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county  after  the  manner  provided  where  a  child  is  committed  to  a  State  re- 
formatory: Provided,  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
require  the  trustees  of  the  State  institution  mentioned  to  receive  any  child  not 
a  suitable  subject  to  be  received  and  instructed  therein  under  the  laws,  rules, 
and  retaliations  governing  such  Institution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  N.  Tatk, 
Augustus  Rogers, 
A.  H.  Walker, 

Committee. 
SCHOOL  AGE. 

The  tendency  to  open  the  residential  schools  to  very  young  chil- 
dren has  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  and  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  construction  in  Morganton,  N.  C,  Austin,  Tex.,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  in  other  residential  schools 
of  separate  primary  buildings  where  the  younger  children  have  their 
own  special  diet,  their  own  playgrounds,  classrooms,  and  general 
school  life. 

In  a  great  many  cases  there  seems  little  advantage  in  beginning 
school  life  so  early,  as  children  of  this  age  can  receive  very  little 
formal  education  of  value.  There  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  to  those 
children,  however,  whose  home  surroundings  are  poor,  in  attending 
school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  also  that  considerable 
progress  in  lip  reading  may  be  made  even  at  this  early  age,  which 
may  be  of  advantage  later  in  the  pupils'  habitual  use  of  speech  in 
communicating  with  hearing  people. 

Well-graded  beginners'  classes  of  children  from  7  to  8  years  old,  as 
a  rule,  seem  to  make  as  good  final  progress  and  obtain  as  good  general 
accomplishment  as  classes  of  children  entering  a  school  at  an  earlier 
ige. 

SIZES  OF  CLASSES. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  in  schools  for  the  deaf  has  been 
reduced  since  1912  from  10  to  9  in  oral  classes  and  from  12  to  11  in 
the  manual  classes.  This  is  encouraging  and  necessary  for  the  best 
instruction  of  deaf  children.  The  methods  of  education  demand  a 
great  deal  of  individual  instruction.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  manual  classes  should  not  be  as  small  as  oral  classes,  and  it  is 
most  desirable  that  additional  manual  teachers  be  employed  in  many 
of  the  schools. 

ORAL  TEACHING  AND  THE  COMBINED  SYSTEM. 

Of  13,779  pupils  under  instruction  in  October,  1919,  in  the  United 
States,  11,238,  or  81^  per  cent,  were  taught  speech.  Of  these,  10,376, 
or  74J  per  cent,  were  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method ; 
287,  or  2  per  cent,  were  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  auricular 
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methbd.  The  percentage  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method 
has  increased  steadily  for  many  years  until  it  is  a  question  now 
whether  the  percentage  who  can  profit  best  by  oral  methods  has  not 
been  considerably  passed.  Interesting  tests  of  manually  taught 
pupils  made  by  Dr.  Pintner,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  recently 
would  seem  to  show  that  many  manually  taught  children  are  making 
better  progress  than  could  be  expected  from  their  mentality,  while 
practically  no  orally  taught  pupils  are  accomplishing  the  unusual. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  thai*  in  a  number  of  schools  the  manual 
classes  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  mentally  backward  children 
and  children  entered  late  in  school,  and  that  they  are  so  classified 
that  several  grades  must  be  taught  by  one  teacher  in  the  same  class- 
room. This  hinders  the  progress  of  the  children  and  leads  to  poorer 
results  than  would  be  obtained  were  manual  clasaes  better  graded. 

Most  of  the  oral  teaching  done  in  the  United  States  is  carried  on 
in  the  combined  system  schools.  Of  the  children  taught  speech  in 
October,  1919,  eighty  per  cent  were  pupils  of  such  schools. 

In  the  combined  system  schools  the  method  of  instruction  is  sup- 
posed to  be  chosen  to  fit  the  individual  child.  In  practice,  all  young 
children  who  enter  these  schools  are  placed  in  oral  classes  and  kept 
there  as  long  as  their  mental  progress  is  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  some  cases  the  desire  of  parents  for  the  accomplishment  of 
speech  on  the  part  of  their  children  leads  to  the  retention  of  children 
in  oral  classes  in  combined  schools  after  they  have  ceased  to  make 
the  progress  which  they  should  attain  with  their  natural  mental 
equipment. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  a  number  of  the  combined  system 
schools  have  erected,  or  expect  to  erect,  separate  primary  depart- 
ments in  which  the  younger  children  may  be  taught  entirely  orally 
and  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  the  use  of  speech  and  lip-reading  to  a 
large  extent.  They  are  then  transferred  to  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment and  later  to  the  advanced  department,  in  each  of  which  is 
maintained  one  or  more  manual  classes.  The  manual  alphabet  and 
the  language  of  signs  is  used  in  chapel  exercises,  on  the  playgrounds, 
and  on  social  occasions  with  a  large  majority  of  these  older  children. 

The  adult  deaf  people  of  the  United  States  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  educated  in  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  some  under  the 
purely  oral  method  and  others  under  the  combined  system.  These 
educated  deaf  people  are  organized  in  various  ways,  the  largest  body 
being  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  which  meets  every  three 
years. 

A  large  majority  of  these  adult  deaf  people  are  strong  in  their 
belief  that  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  language  of 
signs  is  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  deaf  child's  mental  and 
moral  growth.     At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
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Deaf,  held  during  the  siumner  of  1^20  'in  Detroit,  and  attended  by 
nearly  2,500  deaf  people,  the  following  resolutions  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  the  deaf  were  passed : 

Whereas  much  harm  is  done  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf,  especially  in  their 
•docatioit,  by  misleading  statements  constantly  made  by  enthusiasts  of  one 
Aethod  and  another,  arousing  false  hopes  in  the  .minds  of  deaf  children,  and 

•  «  «  «  «  «  4> 

Whereas  we  believe  our  practical  experience  in  life,  after  leaving  a  school, 
in  actual  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  breadwinners,  qualifies  us 
to  speak  with  authority  and  confidence  as  to  which  method,  or  metliods, 
best  fits  the  deaf  to  overcome  their  handicap,  and  as  representing  the  60,000 
deaf  men  and  women  of  this  country,  we  ask  the  earnest  attention  of  uU  un- 
biased people  to  the  following  declaration  of  principles: 

We  believe  that  every  deaf  child  is  entitled  to  the  best  education  he  can 
receive. 

We  l)elieve  that  the  oral  method  alone  does  not  give  every  child  this  chance 
and  that  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  his  education  should  be 
employed. 

We  believe  that  there  is  much  good  in  the  oral  method,  but  thai  it  is  mis- 
useil  to  the  detriment  of  many  children  and  that  the  manual  method  is  not 
given  a  fair  chance. 

We  believe  that  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  deaf  is 
be«t  promoted  by  the  system  of  instruction  whic*  recognises  and  makes 
Judicious  use  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  language  of  conventional  signs.  That 
io  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social,  intellectual,  and  communal  gatherings, 
the  sign  language  is  essential. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  these  ends  can  all  be  secured  through  the  com- 
bined system  of  instruction  which  includes  all  methods  and  adairts  each  t<»  the 
individual  requirements  of  the  chUd. 

We  believe  in  compulsory  etlucation  of  the  deaf. 

We  believe  that  method  by  law  is  wrong  in  principle,  unjust  in  its  execution, 
is  un-American  and  deprives  the  deaf  child  of  his  birthright. 

We  believe  that  all  schools  should  be  classed  with  educational  institutions 
only. 

We  believe  that  schools  for  the  deaf  should  place  their  industrial  depart- 
ments on  the  same  plane  as  their  literary  departments  and  maintain  a  higher 
standard  in  this  department  of  the  school  than  has  usually  been  done. 

AURICULAR  INSTRUCTION. 

Auricular  instruction  is  given  in  the  combined  system  schools  as 
well  as  in  the  oral  schools.  It  is  thought  by  a  number  of  educators 
of  the  deaf  that  much  more  attention  should  be  given  to  auricular 
training.  Added  impetus  to  this  kind  of  work  has  been  given  by 
the  development  of  training  in  vibration  and  rhythm  mentioned  by 
I^r.  Fay  in  his  article.  Aural  and  oral  teachers  in  many  of  the 
schools  are  employing  the  piano  and  other  musical  instruments  to 
increase  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  pitch,  rhythm,  and  vibration,  and 
to  acquire  a  more  natural  use  of  the  voice.  The  increase  in  auricular 
instruction  as  a  principal  method  has  been  from  1.36  per  cent  to  2 
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per  cent  since  1912.  This  percentage  should  probably  be  consider- 
ably larger.  But  auricular  instruction  has  always  been  very  largely 
individual.  During  the  past  30  years  various  devices  have  been  in- 
vented, including  tubes  and  electrical  apparatus,  with  several 
branches  to  accommodate  up  to  six  or  seven  pupils.  But  these  have 
hardly  met  the  varying  needs  of  the  partially  deaf,  so  that  a  whole 
class  can  be  easily  handled  together,  and  growth  in  this  line  of  in- 
struction has  been  slow. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Industrial  training  in  schools  for  the  deaf  has  undergone  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  past  seven  years.  The  younger  deaf 
children  are  almost  without  exception  now  given  simple  training  in 
handwork,  such  as  weaving,  and  are  given  free-hand  drawing  and 
color  work  of  various  kinds.  Later  the  boys  are  taught  to  use  simple 
tools  in  woodworking.  The  younger  girls  and  often  the  boys  are 
given  instruction  in  simple  sewing.  At  about  the  age  of  12  regular 
industrial  work  is  introduced  for  both  boys  and  girls.  For  the  boys 
some  60  trades  are  taught  among  the  various  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  girls  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,  housework, 
printing,  photography,  nursing,  poultry  raising,  tailoring,  dress- 
making, laundry  work,  etc.,  are  among  the  principal  lines  in  which 
instruction  is  given. 

The  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to' study  the  industries  of 
the  State  and  to  provide  first-class  instruction  in  a  few  trades  in 
each  school  rather  than  to  branch  out  into  a  very  large  number. 
Printing,  agriculture,  tailoring,  and  carpentry  work  still  remain 
some  of  the  best  trades  for  the  boys,  while  dressmaking,  millinery, 
sewing,  and  cooking  seem  to  be  most  in  demand  for  the  girls. 

The  field  of  photography  and  photo-engraving  is  good,  but  has 
not  been  used  by  many  of  the  schools  as  an  opening  for  its  pupils. 

Equipment  for  industrial  training  naturally  becomes  out  of  date 
in  the  schools,  but  in  almost  all  of  the  large  residential  schools  good 
shops  of  considerable  magnitude  are  maintained,  and  many  of  them 
are  provided  with  modern  machinery  of  the  best  kind  for  the  trades 
taught. 

As  the  independence  of  the  deaf  of  this  country  has  come  largely 
from  successful  industrial  training,  this  part  of  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  is  very  important  and  is  one  in  which  heads  of  schools 
are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  results  through  proper  equipment  and 
efficient  teachers.  The  schools  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  in- 
structors in  industrial  subjects  must  be  trained  teachers  as  well  as 
good  mechanics,  and  the  demand  for  highly  trained  teachers  of  this 
kind  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past  seven  years. 
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SALARIES.  «   ' 

The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  risen  some  25  pei*  cent 
in  the  past  two  years,  but  in  most  oases  are  not  yet  adequate  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  at  the  present  time  is  a  further  increase  in  salaries 
paid,  not  only  to  the  teachers  in  the  academic  classes  but  also  to  the 
instructors  in  industrial  lines. 

PENSIONS. 

Teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  New  York  and  in  the  State 
school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are  now  entitled  to  pensions  under  the 
State  laws,  after  certain  periods  of  service.  Ohio  and  California 
will  pension  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Every 
State  should  in  time  include  its  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  a  general 
pension  system  so  that  the  special  profession  of  teaching  deaf  chil- 
dren may  be  more  attractive. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. . 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  past  few  years  to  obtain  enough  can- 
didates for  training  in  the  special  work  of  instructing  the  deaf  to 
ineet  the  demands  of  the  schools.  The  normal  class  at  the  State 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Indianapolis  has  been  disbanded,  and  a  num- 
ber of  normal  classes  maintained  at  other  schools  have  been  unable 
to  find  enough  candidates  entirely  to  fill  their  capacity.  The  serv- 
ices of  men  have  been  especially  hard  to  obtain  and  only  a  few  have 
been  trained  for  the  work  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  the  past 
seven  years.  Practically  all  of  them  have  been  graduated  from  the 
training  classes-at  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  from 
the  normal  department  of  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Higher  salaries  and  pensions  would  no  doubt  attract  both  young 
men  and  young  women  to  the  profession. 

An  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  normal  training  for  special 
work  with  the  deaf  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  class  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton  which  will  graduate 
candidates  with  teachers'  diplomas  after  a  two  years'  special  course, 
including  observation  work  in  the  State  school  for  the  deaf  at  Tren- 
ton and  special  study  of  the  needs  of  deaf  children. 

NEW  SCHOOL  PLANTS. 

A  number  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  have  added  greatly  to  their 
capacity  in  the  past  seven  years,  notably  the  schools  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Sulphur,  Okla.,  and  Austin,  Tex.  Entirely  new 
plants  are  being  built  or  planned  for  at  the  American  School  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  New  Jersey  school  at  Trenton.  Both  of 
these  schools  have  purchased  new  sites  much  larger  than  those 
available  heretofore.  The  American  School  will  be  rebuilt  upon 
the  old  institution  plan,  practically  all  dormitories,  classrooms,  etc., 
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being  in  one  building.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild  the  New  Jersey 
school  on  the  cottage  system  with  a  number  of  small  buildings,  in- 
cluding separate  cottages  for  young  children,  intermediate  grades, 
and  older  children,  and  separate  school  and  shop  buildings. 

It  is  generally  accepted  among  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  that 
the  cottage  plan  of  buildings  is  theoretically  better  for  the  develop- 
ment of  children  in  a  number  of  ways.  Such  plants  are  expected  to 
answer  the  objection  of  the  lack  of  home  life  in  the  older  institu- 
tional buildings  and  to  give  better  opportunities  for  supervision  of 
play  and  study. 

DUAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  number  of  States  still  educate  their  deaf  and  blind  children  in 
the  same  institution.  It  is  agreed  everywhere  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
except  possibly  from  the  point  of  actual  expense  of  money.  A  num- 
ber of  dual  schools  are  planning  to  separate  their  deaf  and  blind 
children  in  the  near  future.  The  authorities  of  the  Virgii^ia  school 
are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this,  but  a  law  for  this  purpose  has 
so  far  failed  of  passage  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  dual  school  at  Berkeley  has  been  separated  by  law,  but" 
money  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  for  either  the  deaf  or 
the  blind  children  has  not  yet  been  provided. 

METHODS  OF  SUPPORT. 

Methods  of  support  of  public  schools  have  changed  little  during 
the  past  seven  years.  Appropriations  have  been  made  by  State  legis- 
latures in  some  instances  in  lump  sums  and  in  other  instances  on  the 
per  capita  basis.  The  State  of  Colorado  seems  to  have  the  best  pro- 
vision for  general  support.  By  law,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  taxes  collected  by  the  State  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  State 
school  for  deaf  and  blind  children. 

Where  per  capita  rates  have  not  been  raised  liberally.  State  schools 
have  been  much  handicapped  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  increased 
cost  of  supplies  and  materials,  and  a  flexible  plan  of  some  kind  like 
that  used  in  Colorado,  whereby  the  amount  of  money  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  increases  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  State  and  also  with  the  tax  rate,  would  seem  desirable 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  tendency  in  a  number  of  States  to  include  estimates  for 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  State  budgets  prepared  by  a  central  committee 
and  to  place  entire  financial  control  of  appropriations  and  expenses 
in  the  hands  of  a  State  board  of  control  has  not  met  with  entire 
success.    Too  little  flexibility  is  usually  allowed  in  any  such  plan. 

It  is  also  difficult  for  a  board  controlling  a  great  many  State  in- 
stitutions to  take  the  same  pei'sonal  interest  in  any  one  school  as  a 
special  board  controlling  a  single  institution. 
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UP  READING  FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAF. 

Beside  the  11,103  deaf  pupils  reported  as  in  regular  schools  for  the 
deaf,  there  are  of  course  thousands  of  adults  with  more  or  less  im- 
perfect hearing.  Many  of  these  have  great  diflSculty  in  carrying  on 
conversation  with  hearing  people.  They  have  already  received  their 
general  education  in  schools  or  colleges  for  normal  persons.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  felt  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  lip  reading  in 
order  to  improve  their  ability  to  understand  speech. 

These  adult  deaf  people  naturally  do  not  need  the  instruction  of 
the  special  schools  for  deaf  children,  but  need  individual  or  class 
instruction  in  the  special  art  of  reading  the  lips.  Miss  Bruhn,  follow- 
ing the  Mueller- Walle  method,  has  instructed  a  considerable  number 
of  special  teachers  of  lip  reading,  who  have  established  classes  in 
nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  for  adults  wishing 
to  learn  lip  reading.  Mr.  Edward  Nitchie,  recently  deceased,  some 
years  ago  evolved  a  system  of  instruction  in  lip  reading  and  estab- 
lished classes  in  New  York  City  which  have  been  carried  on  since 
his  death  by  Mrs.  Nitchie.  Teachers  using  this  system  are  also  to 
be  found  in  other  large  cities.  • 

A  number  of  other  more  or  less  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf 
have  taken  up  this  line  of  work  which  has  resulted  in  great  benefit 
to  many  adults  with  impaired  hearing.  It  is  now  possible  through 
the  Volta  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  those  in  need  of  such 
special  instruction  to  get  in  touch  with  successful  teachers  of  lip  read- 
ing for  adults  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country  and  receive  the 
benefit  of  their  instruction. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  provision  for  teaching  sailors  and  soldiers 
who  became  deaf  during  the  recent  war.  These  cases  consisted 
partly  of  temporary  deafness  caused  by  concussion  and  partly  of 
permanent  deafness  caused  by  concussion,  disease,  accidents,  or 
wounds.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Richardson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  com- 
mi^ioned  major  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  and  later  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  whole  plan  for  handling 
these  soldiers  prior  to  their  discharge  from  the  Army. 

An  able  corps  of  experienced  educators  of  the  deaf  under  the 
charge  of  Capt.  A.  C.  Manning,  formerly  of  the  Mount  Airy  School, 
was  provided  at  Cape  May,  in  base  hospital  No.  11^  General  educa- 
tional facilities  were  provided  here  for  all  patients,  deaf  or  otherwise^ 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  shop  or  trades  instruction. 

The  special  teachers  of  the  deaf  confined  their  work  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  teaching  of  lip  reading  to  the  deaf  soldiers  received  at 
the  hospital,  and  the  results  accomplished  were  most  satisfactory. 
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out.  Both  can  be  applied  to  hearing  children  as  well  as  to  the 
deaf.  Over  2,000  pupils  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  have  been  tested 
by  Dr.  Patterson  and  Dr.  Pintner  and  their  assistants,  and  some 
very  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  way. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  those  most  interested  in  this  work  that  by 
using  the  tests  with  large  numbers  of  children  comparisons  can 
be  made  between  the  congenitally  deaf  and  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  later  in  life,  between  those  taught  orally  and  those 
taught  manually,  and  between  hearing  children  and  deaf  children 
of  the  same  age.  It  has  also  been  hoped  that  by  testing  whole 
schools  and  classes,  both  the  especially  bright  and  especially  dull 
children,  they  can  be  graded  better  in  their  work;  also  that  in  a 
general  way  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  school 
can  be  determined  by  comparison  of  material  at  hand  and  results 
obtained. 

From  the  number  of  tests  made  already  those  in  charge  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  safe  to  draw  too  definite  conclusions.  It  appears, 
however,  that  deaf  children  on  the  whole  are  mentally  about  three 
years  behind  hearing  children  of  the  same  age,  but  that  once  in 
school  their  progress  is  about  as  rapid. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  great  many  more  tests  of  this  kind  will  be  made. 
If  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  compare  the  value  of  the  various 
methods  of  instructing  the  deaf,  a  great  deal  will  be  accomplished  for 
the  advancement  of  the  education  of  deaf  children. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
Indiana  school ;  Dr.  Augustus  Rogers,  of  the  Kentucky  school ;  Dr. 
A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  of  the  Mount  Airy  school,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones, 
of  the  Ohio  school,  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  conference 
of  superintendents  and  principals  at  Staunton  in  1914  to  study  the 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  and  to  prepare 
a  general  scheme  for  the  measurement  of  such  efficiency.  This  com- 
mittee has  just  published  its  report,  which  was  submitted  in  brief 
at  the  meeting  of  the  conference  held  at  Columbus  in  Decwnber, 
1919.2 

From  the  work  of  the  committee  and  the  investigations  of  psy- 
chologists of  proper  standing  and  experience  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  it  seems  possible  that  in  the  near 
future  surveys  of  these  schools  will  be  made,  including  mental  and 
educational  tests,  investigation  as  to  equipment,  industrial  training, 
etc.,  which  will  lead  to  many  helpful  suggestions  and  improvements 
in  the  organization  of  all  institutions  devoted  to  the  education  of 
deaf  children. 


«  standardization — Efficiency — Heredity — Schools   for   the  Deaf,    Richard   O.    Johnson, 
A.  M.,  Indianapolis. 
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Contexts. — Cooperation  of  the  medical  schools  In  war  work — Status  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  1917 — Needs  in  medicine  as  revealed  by  the  war — Recent  prog^'ess  in  medical 
education — Medical  teachers — Limitation  of  enrollments — Continuous  sessions  in  medical 
schools — Hoapltal  intemeshlps — No  dearth  of  physicians — Graduate  courses  for  the  train- 
ing of  specialists — Graduate  courses  for  physicians — Better  legal  control  of  the  healing 
art — Thousands  of  remedial  agents — Knowledge  of  fundamental  sciences  essential — Essen- 
tials for  those  who  treat  the  sick — The  universal  requirement — A  square  deal  for  all. 


When  the  report  for  1916-1918  was  written,  the  medical  schools 
were  in  process  of  being  converted  under  Government  control  into 
units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Under  the  man-power 
bill  the  entire  Nation  was  placed  on  a  war  basis,  and  its  entire  energy 
was  consecrated  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  This  required  that  all 
able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  be  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Colleges  and  universities,  including  the  medical 
schools,  became  centers  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  new  armies. 
In  the  instruction,  courses  of  military  value  were  given  first  con- 
sideration, the  curricula  being  prescribed  by  the  War  Department, 
those  in  the  medical  schools  differing  less  from  the  prewar  schedule 
than  in  other  collegiate  departments.  The  members  of  the  medical 
school  faculties  who  were  considered  as  "  essential  teachers  "  were 
kept  at  their  duty  and  not  granted  conmiissions  as  medical  officers. 
These  teachers,  in  fact,  were  actually  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  This  restriction  was  in  effect  a  recognition  of  their  skill  as 
**  essential  teachers,"  and,  had  the  war  continued^  some  suitable  evi- 
dence of  such  recognition  would  have  been  devised. 

On  August  28,  1918,  when  the  change  in  the  status  of  colleges  and 
medical  schools  was  announced,  the  medical  schools  were  ready  to 
open  the  fall  sessions  on  their  usual  prewar  schedule.  The  changes 
ordered  made  necessary  an  extensive  revision  of  these  schedules. 
These  revisions  and  the  fact  that  the  fall  session  was  so  near,  if  it 
had  not  already  begun,  made  some  confusion  inevitable.  The  time- 
consuming  routine  of  changing  the  students  from  a  civilian  to  a 
military  status— questionnaires,  physical  examinations,  inductions, 
waiting  in  line,  etc. — ^took  up  most  of  the  student's  time  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  spent  in  study.    The  placing  of  six  hours  per 
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"week  of  military  training  into  an  already  overcrowded  schedule 
added  to  the  confusion,  which  in  many  instances  was  further  in- 
creased by  a  temporary  conflict  between  the  military  officers  who 
were  supreme  and  the  educational  officers.  For  example,  drill  hours 
were  frequently  placed  at  the  time  set  for  laboratory  or  clinical 
courses.  Orders  through  military  channels  were  finally  sent  to  com- 
manding officers  in  medical  schools  where  such  difficulties  occurred 
to  make  the  hours  for  military  drill  conform  with  the  teaching 
schedules.  Other  difficulties,  such  as  the  assignment  of  students  to 
guard  duty,  to  raking  leaves,  to  kitchen-police  duties  and  the  like, 
were  also  dealt  with  by  orders  from  the  War  Department.  The 
change  from  quiet  rooms  at  their  homes  or  in  other  private  dwellings 
to  barracks  where  no  provision  was  made  for  study  made  it  difficult 
for  the  students  to  do  effective  work.  To  cap  the  climax  came  the 
epidemic  of  influenza,  which  required  the  closing  for  a  few  weeks 
of  many  of  the  schools.  During  the  first  eight  weeks  that  elapsed 
after  the  opening  of  the  fall  session,  therefore,  very  little  effective 
teaching  had. been  done  in  the  medical  schools  where  military  train- 
ing had  been  established.  Some  of  the  colleges  extended  their  ses- 
sions for  a  few  weeks  into  the  following  siunmer  to  make  up  the 
time,  lost. 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps,  however,  deans  and  teachers  of  medical 
colleges  were  cooperating  to  the  utmost  with  the  War  Department 
toward  the  chief  end  in  view — ^that  of  winning  the  war.  All  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  establishing  the  'Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
as  the  best  means  of  conserving  the  supply  of  medical  officers  if 
the  war  should  be  long  continued.  All  recognized  that  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  was  inevitable  at  the  beginning,  but  that,  in 
time,  order  and  efficiency  would  prevail,  both  from  the  military  and 
educational  standpoints.  Happily,  the  war  was  not  prolonged,  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  made  unnecessary  the  further  sacrifice  of 
time  by  students  and  faculties,  and  the  prewar  status  in  medical 
schools  was  restored  by  the  War  Department  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

STATUS  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  1917. 

As  shown  in  previous  reports,  medical  education  had  been  under- 
going an  extensive  reorganization  during  the  15  years  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  By  1917,  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  medical  schools  were  operating  under  higher 
entrance  standards  and  possessed  more  abundant  laboratory  and 
hospital  facilities,  so  that  for  several  years  the  majority  of  grad- 
uates had  had  the  benefit  of  these  advantages.  At  no  previous  time 
had  the  country  been  so  well  supplied  with  physicians  who  had  re- 
ceived a  training  in  accordance  with  the  latest  knowledge  of  medi- 
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cine  and  under  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction.  That 
further  improvements  were  needed,  of  course,  was  well  recognized, 
but  these  needs  were  emphasized  and  the  more  important  were  clearly 
indicated  by  the  experiences  of  medical  oflScers  during  the  war. 

NEEDS  IN  MEDICINE  AS  REVEALED  BY  THE  WAR. 

In  no  previous  war  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion become  involved,  and  in  no  previous  war  was  there  so  great  a 
demand  for  those  possessing  the  highest  knowledge  and  skill  in 
every  line  of  human  interest  and  endeavor.  In  no  previous  war  had 
such  vast  armies  been  called  into  action,  or  such  large  numbers  of 
physicians  been  required.  Because  of  the  many  and  varied  measures 
used  in  modem  warfare  also,  there  was  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  physicians  who  were  skilled  along  the  lines  of  every  narrow  spe- 
cialty. That  the  supply  of  such  specialists  was  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand  was  not  surprising.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
great  improvements  in  medical  education  during  the  period  of  1904 
to  1917  will  readily  appreciate  how  much  more  serious  would  have 
been  the  deficiency  of  qualified  physicians  had  not  that  campaign  for 
improvement  been  made. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  medical  schools  resumed  their  prewar 
status  with  a  much  clearer  vision  of  the  improvements  needed  in  med- 
ical education,  and  promptly  took  steps  to  meet  those  needs.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  need  was  of  a  better  training  in  physical 
and  clinical  diagnosis,  which,  in  turn,  required  a*  closer  contact  of 
the  student  with  the  patient,  so  he  could  gain  a  larger  experience  in 
writing  histories  and  in  making  physical  examinations.  Toward 
this  end  an  overabundance  of  clinical  lectures  and  large  amphitheater 
clinics  in  the  medical  schools  have  given  way  to  an  increased  number 
of  small-grcfup  bedside  clinics;  to  clinical  clerkships  in  which  stu- 
dents under  supervision  are  placed  in  charge  of  patients;  and  to 
clinical  conferences  where  students  and  teachers  discuss  interesting 
cases  or  unusual  conditions  found. 

Another  need  was  for  a  larger  knowledge  by  physicians  generally 
of  public  health  and  hygiene.  This  required  that  more  hours  be 
devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  undergraduate  curriculimi  and  that 
larger  facilities  be  provided  for  graduate  instruction.  A  third  great 
need  was  of  larger  provision  for  the  training  of  physicians  in  all  the 
various  specialties  of  medicine  and  the  establishing  of  a  standard 
minimum  course  of  graduate  training  leading  to  each  of  these 
specialties. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  many  ways  the  progress  in  medical  education,  which  has  been 
so  marked  since  1904,  has  been  continued  during  1918  to  1920.    The 
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excessive  number  of  medical  schools  existing  in  1904  has  been  brought 
more  nearly  to  a  normal  supply  by  the  closing  of  five  more  of  the 
medical  schools — mainly  those  of  low  grade.  In  1919  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  San  Francisco  was  discontinued;  the 
College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
was  abolished  by  the  Iowa  Legislature ;  and  two  other  medical  schools 
were  suspended,  these  being  the  Lincoln  Medical  College,  Eclectic, 
Lincoln  Nebr.,  and  the  Leonard  Medical  College,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Shaw  Univer^ty,  an  institution  for  Negro  students  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  In  1920  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  was  abolished  by  the  trustees.  The  medical  schools  of 
the  Universities  of  Arkansas  and  Alabama  have  discontinued  the 
teaching  of  the  clinical  branches,  so  as  to  concentrate  their  efforts  cm 
an  improved  teaching  of  the  preclinical  sciences.  The  latter  has 
moved  its  medical  school  from  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa,  where  it  is 
being  developed  on  the  campus  of  the  university.  The  Univei'sity 
of  Wisconsin  has  secured  a  legislative  enactment  under  which  in 
the  next  two  years  it  will  provide  a  complete  four-year  course, 
including  instruction  in  the  clinical  brandies.  The  University  of 
Eociiester,  N.  Y.,  has  received  endowment  funds  of  $10,0(X),00O — 
$5,000,000  each  from  Mr.  George  Eastman  and  from  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  founding  of  new  schools  of  medicine  and 
dentistry. 

It  is  probable  that  the  numbw*  of  medical  schools  will  be  further 
reduced  by  the  closing  of  several  others  of  low  grade.  The  total 
numbers  of  students  and  graduates,  however,  are  increasing,  and, 
judging  from  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  premedical  classes, 
will  continue  to  increase  for  at  least  several  years.  The  increases 
are  now  more  marked  in  the  highest  grade  (class  A)  m^ical  schools. 

There  are  85  medical  schools  now  existing,  and  of  these  77*  are 
requiring  for  admission  two  or  more  years  of  work  in  a  college  of 
liberal  arts — a  requirement  which  places  medical  education  in  Amer- 
ica on  a  par  with  that  in  the  world's  other  leading  nations. 

A  brief  contrast  of  the  statistics  in  1920  with  those  in  1904  will  be 
of  sptecial  interest.  In  1919-20,  of  the  14,088  medical  students  en- 
rolled, 13,408  (95.2  per  cent)  were  in  colleges  requiring  for  admis- 
sion two  or  more  years  of  collegiate  work.  In  1920,  of  the  3,047 
graduates,  2,842  (93.3  per  cent)  possessed  the  higher  preliminary 
qualifications.  In  1904  only  2.5  per  cent  of  all  medical  schools  re- 
quired these  higher  qualifications  for  admission,  and  only  6.2  per 
cent  of  all  students  and  6.4  per  cent  of  all  graduates  held  such 
qualifications.     (See  Table  1.) 
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Table  1. — SmaUer  quantity  hut  better  quality. 
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Two  yeftrs  of 
coUege  work . 

93.3 

Total 

162 

85 

28,142 

14,088 

5,747 

3,047 

The  totals  of  medical  colleges,  students,  and  graduates  have  been 
reduced  by  about  50  per  cent  since  1904,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  number  of  higher  standard  schools  is  19  times  larger  than 
before,  and  the  numbers  of  better  qualified  students  and  graduates 
are  nearly  eight  times  larger.  The  totals  at  the  present  time  con- 
form more  nearly  to  the  normal  supply  for  this  country. 

MEDICAL  TEACHERS. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  medical  faculties  were  made 
up,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  of  practicing  physicians  who  ap- 
peared at  the  college  only  at  the  hours  assigned  to  them  for  lec- 
tures or  clinics.  Teaching  positions  in  the  clinical  branches  were 
eagerly  sought  for  and  frequently  held  a  high  financial  value. 
Chairs  in  the  laboratory  or  preclinical  branches  also  were  accept- 
able, but  chiefly  as  stepping  stones  to  appointments  in  the  clinical 
departments.  With  the  extension  of  medical  knowledge,  however, 
the  need  of  teachers  who  should  devote  all  their  time  to  teaching 
in  the  medical  school  became  apparent,  especially  in  the  fundamental 
medical  sciences,  so  that  at  the  present  time  medical  schools  have 
on  the  average  about  20  such  teachers.  The  nmnbers  naturally 
vary  with  the  financial  ability  of  the  medical  school  to  employ 
them.  In  those  having  limited  finances,  there  may  be  only  from 
three  to  eight  such  teachers,  aided  only  by  a  few  student  assistants, 
while  in  the  more  generously  financed  medical  schools  each  pre- 
clinical department  has  a  complete  staff,  including  all  ranks  from 
professors  to  demonstrators  and  assistants,  the  total  reaching  as 
high  as  80  or  more. 

In  the  last  15  years  there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  number 
of  all-time  teachers  in  the  clinical  departments  also,  these  being 
mainly  assistants,  instructors,  and  occasionally  assistant  professors. 
It  was  in  the  clinical  departments,  however,  where  teaching  positions 
attracted  those  practitioners  who  at  the  same  time  were  good  teach- 
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ers,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  efficient  clinical  staffs  at  little 
or  no  financial  outlay.  With  the  rapidly  improving  financial  status 
of  medical  schools  in  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  limit  the  practice  of  the  clinical  teachers  or  to 
engage  all  their  time  for  such  work.  For  many  years  several  of  the 
prominent  medical  schools  have  limited  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  and  surgery  to  consultations,  to  practice  in  a  near- 
by hospital,  to  assigning  to  them  a  Certain  number  of  hospital  beds, 
or  by  other  methods  of  .limitation.  During  the  last  few  years,  also, 
under  grants  of  money  from  the  Rockefeller  General  Education 
Board  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, it  has  been  stipulated  that  the  chairs  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
pediatrics  should  be  filled  by  salaried  physicians,  who  shall  receive 
no  fees  for  private  practice  and  whose  sole  interests  shall  be  in  medi- 
cal teaching.  Four  medical  schools  are  now  definitely  on  that  basis 
and  two  others  are  now  making  provision  for  such  teachers. 

As  in  other  departments  of  education,  there  is  at  present  a  serious 
shortage  of  teachers  for  the  full-time  positions  in  medical  schools. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  have  had  a  complete  medical 
training,  so  that  many  of  the  teaching  positions  in  the  preclinical 
branches  are  filled  by  graduates  in  the  arts  and  sciences  who  have  not 
studied  medicine.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  former  are  to  be 
preferred ;  in  fact,  are  necessary  if  the  much-needed  closer  relations 
are  to  be  established  between  the  preclinical  and  the  clinical  depart- 
ments. It  is  hoped  that  better  salaries  or  other  means  may  be  pro- 
vided by  which  a  larger  number  of  teachers  who  have  had  a  medical 
training  may  be  attracted  to  teaching  positions. 

With  the  development  of  improved  methods  of  clinical  teaching 
there  is  a  growing  need  of  full-time  teachers  in  the  clinical  depart- 
ments also.  Some  of  these  would  in  time  develop  the  skill  and  repu- 
tation which  would  make  them  eligible  later  to  occupy  the  full-time 
professorships  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  pediatrics  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  available. 

LIMITATION  OF  ENROLLMENTS. 

Sixteen  of  the  better  medical  schools  have  limited  their  enrollments 
to  the  number  which  they  judge  can  be  taught  satisfactorily  and  are 
turning  away  each  year  many  who  are  qualified  to  enter.  Other  medi- 
cal schools  are  contemplating  similar  action.  This,  coupled  with  the 
reports  of  increased  enrollment  of  premedical  students,  has  caused 
some  anxiety  lest  in  the  early  future  the  medical  schools  will  be  unable 
to  take  care  of  all  the  well-qualified  students  who  may  wish  to  study 
medicine.  An  investigation,  however  (see  Table  2)  shows  that  the 
68  highest  grade  (class  A)  medical  schools  can  enroll  without  over- 
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crowding  15,430  medical  students,  or  about  1,500  more  than  are  en- 
rolled in  the  85  medical  schools  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 


Tabl£  2. — CapacUy  of  medical  schooU  under  limited  enroUmenU, 

Number 
ooUeges. 

Total  enrollment. 

Arerage 
enroll- 

meDtper 
college. 

Medical  colleges. 

First 
year. 

SMond 
year. 

Third 

year. 

Fonrth 

year. 

All  tour 
years. 

EnroUments  limited 

Report  highest  capacity  with 
fficieDcy: 
Foar-vear  colleges 

16 
31 

1,136 

2.222 

1,121 

2,109 
304 

490 
65 

1,151 
2,063 

1,151 
2,066 

4,669 

8,450 
6U 

1,680 
130 

285 
273 

Two-year  ooU^es. 

8         'ao7 

76 

Estimated     higb^t    capacity 
with  efficiency: 
Four-year  colleges 

10 
8 

430 
65 

410 

410 

168 

Two-ytar  ooHeges. .......... 

43 

Totals,  class  A  colleges... . 

68 

4,160 

4,029  1        3,624 

3,617 

15,430 

227 

By  the  employment  of  more  teachers,  by  the  enlargement  of  their 
laboratories,  and  by  the  completion  of  the  new  college  buildings 
which  have  been  planned,  or  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  it 
will  be  possible,  if  necessary,  to  handle  efficiently  as  maily  as  17,000 
or  18,000  students.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  medical  schools 
now  existing  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  several  years 
to  come. 

CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Much  discussion  has  been  given  in  educational  circles  to  the  reor- 
ganization now  imder  way  of  the  grammar  school  and  high  school 
curricula  whereby  two  years  of  the  student's  time  is  being  saved. 
Another  entire  year  of  time  is  being  saved  in  the  medical  course 
itself,  in  medical  schools  which  have  adopted  a  continuous  session. 
Two  methods  have  thus  far  been  devised.  One  is  the  "  quarter  sys- 
tem," by  which  the  calendar  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  three 
months  each,  successful  completion  of  the  work  of  any  three  quarters 
to  count  as  a  college  year.  The  second  plan  is  to  divide  the  year 
into  three  terms  of  four  months  each,  the  work  of  any  two  terms  to 
count  as  one  college  year. 

The  continuous  session  permits  the  student  who  is  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  do  so  to  continue  at  his  medical  studies  the  year 
around.  The  "  quarter  system  "  provides  a  week's  vacation  between 
the  fall  and  winter  quarters,  another  week  between  the  winter  and 
spring  quarters  and  (as  worked  out  at  the  University  of  Chicago) 
three  or  four  weeks'  vacation  between  the  summer  and  fall  quarters. 
This  is  an  adequate  vacation  time  for  the  majority  of  students  and 
would  save  much  time  now  wasted  in  the  present  over-long  three 
months'  vacation  period. 
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The  continuous  session  would  enable  each  medical  school  tx)  teach 
larger  numbers  of  students ;  it  would  also  keep  an  expensive  teaching 
plant  in  continuous  and,  therefore,  larger  service ;  students  who  may 
for  good  reason  have  failed  to  matriculate  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  would  no  longer  be  required  to  wait  an  entire  year,  but  could 
begin  during  the  following  quarter,  and  students  having  to  take 
make-uD  courses  could  also  clear  them  up  during  the  summer  session. 

HOSPITAL  INTERNSHIPS. 

Another  important  means  of  perfecting  the  training  of  future 
physicians  is  to  require  an  internship  in  a  hospital  as  an  essential 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  or  for  the  license  to  practice, 
or  both.  The  internship  is  at  present  required  for  the  degree  by  ten 
medical  schools,  and  for  the  license — it  so  happens,  also — by  ten 
State  licensing  boards.  In  earlier  years  such  a  requirement  would 
have  been  a  hardship,  since  there  were  not  enough  hospitals  using 
interns  to  provide  places  for  all  graduates  in  medicine.  The  unpre- 
cedented trend  toward  hospital  construction  of  the  last  few  years, 
however,  hits  caused  the  pendulum  to  swing  the  other  way.  Now 
the  hospitals  are  seeking  many  more  interns  than  the  medical  schools 
could  supply,  even  if  the  output  of  medical  graduates  should  be 
doubled  or  trebled — a  greater  quantity  than  the  ordinary  needs  of 
medical  practice  would  warrant.  Instead  of  recent  graduates  as 
interns,  the  hospital  will  need  to  employ  one  or  more  resident  physi- 
cians to  serve  for  a  series  of  years. 

NO  DEARTH  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  interns  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  physicians.  Nor  is  a  shortage  indicated  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  rural  districts  are  not  supplied  with  physi- 
cians. There  is,  at  the  present  time,  1  physician  to  every  720  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  or  twice  as  many  as  are  found  in  Great 
Britain,  which  has  the  next  largest  supply  (1  to  1,5(X),  just  before 
the  war).  The  demand  for  interns  by  hospitals  is  due,  first,  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  hospitals,  and  second,  to  the  improved 
educational  qualifications  of  recent  graduates  in  medicine  due  to  the 
higher  admission  requirements  of  medical  schools  during  tlie  last 
several  years  and  to  the  greatly  improved  methods  of  medical  in- 
struction. The  scarcity  of  physicians  in  rural  districts  is  due  to 
economic  conditions — to  the  fact  that  physicians  can  not  make  a 
living  in  those  districts;  that  a  physician  does  not  have  the  advan- 
tages either  for  his  family  or  for  his  professional  work  that  he 
finds  in  the  near-by  city.     The  needs  of  rural  districts  for  physicians 
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will  be  offset  by  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  improved  roads,  and 
interurban  cars,  by  which  patients  can  more  readily  get  to  the  physi- 
cian, or  the  physician  to  the  patient,  than  heretofore.  Plans  are 
now  being  contemplated  for  the  erection  of  community  hospitals  in 
each  county,  which  will  not  only  provide  physicians  with  the  con- 
veniences for  modern  diagnosis  and  treatment  not  usually  found  in 
country  districts,  but  also  insure  for  the  patient  the  benefit  of  these 
latest  improved  methods.  Meanwhile,  by  providing  the  rural  dis- 
tricts with  hospitals,  better  schools,  and  other  means  of  modem  cul- 
ture and  living,  the  present  rapid  movement  of  the  population  from 
the  country  to  the  city  may  be  checked. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  FOB  THE  TRAINING  OF  SPECIALISTS.       < 

The  tremendous  increase  in  medical  knowledge  since  the  perfecting 
of  the  microscope  and  the  discovery  of  bacteria  ^  has  led  physicians 
more  and  more  to  limit  their  practice  to  certain  narrow  fields  of 
medicine,  such  as  surgery;  internal  medicine;  diseases  of  the  eye; 
diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat;  diseases  of  children,  etc.  By 
thus  limiting  his  practice  the  physician  is  able  to  develop  greater 
skiU  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  coming  within 
his  specialty.  The  great  demand  during  the  war  for  those  having 
sp>ecial  skill  along  various  lines  has  emphasized  the  need  of  encourag- 
ing specialization.  It  also  has  pointed  the  need  of  methods  by  which 
the  physician  who  has  taken  special  preparation  to  properly  qualify 
himself  as  a  specialist  may  be  differentiated  from  one  who,  although 
professing  to  be  a  specialist,  has  obtained  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  skill  required  in  the  specialty.  To  provide  these  methods,  15 
s|>ecial  committees  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation are  now  studying  the  needs  of  the  various  specialties  in  order 
to  prepare  suggestive  minimum  courses  of  instruction  by  which 
graduates  in  medicine  may  qualify  themselves  in  the  various 
si>€cialties.  -  Some  satisfactory  method  may  be  established,  possibly 
by  the  granting  of  a  certificate,  by  which  proper  recognition  may  be 
given  to  those  who  are  found  competent  to  practice  as  specialists. 
This  will  enable  the  public  to  ascertain  who  are  properly  qualified 
to  announce  themselves  as  specialists  in  medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics, 
etc. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  FOR  PHYSICIANS. 

The  establishing  of  definite  courses  of  training  in  the  various 
specialties  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  the  development  of  courses  of 
clinical  instruction  in  the  various  large  hospitals  of  the  country  in 

»  Bee  chapter  on  medical  education  In  the  report  for  1914, 
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which  the  material  for  graduate  medical  teaching  is  at  present  un^ 
organized  and  unused.  The  improvements  in  the  imdergraduate 
medical  schools  brought  about  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  have 
insured  the  turning  out  of  better  qualified  physicians  than  formerly. 
There  is,  however,  a  special  need  of  courses  by  which  physicians  who 
graduated  under  less  favorable  conditions  may  be  made  familiar 
with  the  latest  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  by 
which  recent  graduates  may  secure  special  skill  along  certain  limited 
lines.  The  development  of  facilities  for  graduate  instruction  will 
result  in  larger  numbers  of  thoroughly  trained  physicians,  and  the 
sick  and  injured  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  public  gen- 
erally will  be  benefited  also  by  the  greater  knowledge  of  sanitary 
measures  and  skill  in  health  preservation. 

BETTER  LEGAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  HEALING  ART. 

With  the  great  improvements  made  during  the  last  15  or  20 
years,  medical  education  in  the  United  States  is  now  equal  to  that 
in  any  civilized  nation.  Medical  practice  laws,  however,  have  not 
kept  pace  with  that  progress,  and  as  compared  with  other  civilized 
countries  the  public  in  the  United  States  is  not  nearly  so  well 
safeguarded  against  ignorance  and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  practice  the  healing  art.  A  practice  act  in  each  State  should 
provide  that  before  anyone  is  legally  authorized  to  attempt  to  diag- 
nose diseases  or  to  treat  the  sick  he  shall  have  obtained  educational 
qualifications  equal  to  those  furnished  by  the  better  medical  schools. 
Such  a  law  in  each  State  should  be  placed  for  its  enforcement  in 
charge  of  a  single  board  of  competent  educators,  and  liberal  funds 
should  be  provided  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Unfortunately, 
in  this  country — and  only  in  this  country — a  number  of  so-called 
"  schools  "  of  healing,  having  specially  coined  but  meaningless  titles, 
have  been  established  in  recent  years  in  each  of  which  a  certain 
method  of  treatment  has  been  advocated  as  a  panacea  for  the  ail- 
ments to  which  human  kind  is  subject.  Practitioners  of  these 
"  schools "  are  clamoring  for  legal  permission  to  practice  under 
lower  educational  requirements  than  those  required  of  physicians. 
After  a  prolonged  consideration  of  this  problem  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  unanimously^  that  such  practitioners,  like 
physicians,  must  begin  by  a  diagnosis  and  that  "  for  a  general  prac- 
tice science  is  needed."  Other  decisions  have  been  rendered  show- 
ing that  the  practice  of  these  various  schools  is  in  fact  only  a  part 
of  the  field  covered  by  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  the  safety 
of  the  public  requires  a  grounding  in  the  fundamental  medical 
sciences. 

»CoiUns  V.  state  of  Texas  (U.  S.,  1912),  32  S.  C.  Kept.  286. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  REMEDIAL  AGENTS. 

Many  thousands  of  remedial  agents  and  procedures  have  been 
found  of  vahie  in  the  treatment  of  hiunan  disorders,  the  use  of  any 
or  all  of  which  are  included  under  the  general  term,  "^the  practice 
of  medicine."  Many  patients  require  surgical  treatment,  such  as 
those  having  wounds  in  which  arteries  are  severed,  or  injuries  in 
which  bones  are  broken,  or  those  suffering  from  malignant  or  ob- 
structive tumors,  etc.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  dangerous  or  fatal 
to  omit  the  surgety  and  to  depend  alone  on  manipulation  of  the 
spine,  on  prayer,  or  on  giving  only  a  medicinal  substance.  Patients 
with  diphtheria  must,  be  isolated  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
malady,  antitoxin  must  be  promptly  administered,  local  antiseptics 
applied,  and  other  routine  forms  of  treatment  followed.  To  omit 
the  antitoxin  and  use  any  one  form  of  treatment,  such  as  massage, 
would  be  disastrous.  Failure  to  recognize  the  disease  as  diphtheria 
would  endanger  the  entire  community  from  the  probable  spread 
of  the  epidemic.  Again,  patients  who  have  taken  poisons,  whether 
accidentally  or  not,  require  the  prompt  use  of  antidotes,  some  of 
which  are  powerful  drugs.  Here  again,  to  substitute  some  other 
form  of  treatment,  such  as  massage,  suggestion,  prayer,  manual 
manipulation,  or  rubbing  of  the  spine,  would  be  futile,  and  the 
patient  would  simply  die  from  neglect.  To  know  what  treatment 
to  apply  and  to  avoid  dangerous  errors,  a  scientific  training  is  es- 
sential. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  SCIENCES   ESSENTIAL. 

The  differeut  methods  of  treating  diseases,  taken  singly  or  in 
groups,  are  comparable  with  the  various  instruments  in  an  orchestra. 
Before  anyone  is  competent  to  play  in  an  orchestra— whether  it  be 
on  the  violin,  the  cornet,  the  slide  trombone,  or  the  bass  drum — he 
must  first  have  received  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  music.  This  is  necessary  so  that  he  may  know  not  only  when 
to  play  but  also — ^just  as  important — ^when  he  should  not  play.  In 
fact,  a  note  from  any  instrument  in  the  wrong  place  is  usually  more 
disastrous  than  if  the  player  fails  to  respond  when  he  should.  So 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  Everyone  who  treats  human 
diseases  and  injuries  by  any  special  method  or  system  of  treatment 
should  have  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences 
so  that  he  may  know,  not  only  when  to  xise  the  particular  method 
he  is  specializing  in  but  also — just  as  important — when  that  par- 
ticular method  sJiovld  not  he  used.  Here  again  the  use  of  a  wrong 
remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient  may  be  more  disas- 
trous than  if  such  treatment  is  not  used  at  the  time  the  indications 
call  for  it.    The  omission  of  the  right  treatment  may  indeed  have 
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serious  results;  a  wrong  treatment  may  result  in  the  death  of  the 
patient  or  seriously  complicate  his  trouble.  To  insure  efficient  care 
of  the  sick,  therefore,  a  scientific  education  is  required. 

ESSENTIALS  FOR  THOSE  WHO  TREAT  THE  SICK, 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  principles 
should  apply  equally  to  all  who  are  to  treat  people  who  are  sick 
or  injured,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  physician,  an  osteopath,  a 
chiropractor,  a  Christian  scientist,  or  one  who  is  to  use  intelligently 
any  special  method  or  sj/^rtem  of  healing  : 

(1)  He  needs  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  living  human  body  and 
its  many  complex  normal  structures  and  functions  in  order  to  clearly 
recognize  abnormal  conditions,  diseases,  and  their  causes. 

(2)  He  needs  a  training  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  where  he 
can  study  patients  suffering  from  all  the  more  common  diseases,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  recognize  the  disease  or  injury  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  treat;  otherwise  his  treatment  will  be  unscientific,  danger- 
ous guesswork,  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  This  training  is 
needed  no  matter  whether  medicines  are  employed  or  not  and  no 
matter  what  system  or  method  of  treatment  may  be  used. 

(3)  He  needs  to  be  educated  in  regard  to  the  many  and  varied 
forms  of  remedial  agents  and  procedures  which  are  of  generally 
recognized  value,  so  he  may  apply  the  treatment  most  helpful  to  each 
particular  patient.  That  which  will  be  of  benefit  in  one  disease  may 
have  serious  or  fatal  results  in  another.  In  emergency  cases  an  early 
recognition  of  the  conditions  existing  is  of  vital  importance,  since 
failure  to  promptly  apply  the  right  treatment  may  result  in  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

THE   UNIVERSAL   REQUIREMENT. 

The  following  is  the  minimum  standard  of  education  now  deemed 
essential  in  all  civilized  countries  for  practitioners  of  the  healing  art : 

{a)  Completion  of  a  secondary  school  course  equal  to  the  four- 
year  course  in  the  better  high  schools,  and,  in  addition, 

(6)  Two  years  of  work  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  including 
courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

(c)  A  medical  training  under  expert  teachers,  consisting  of  a 
four-year  course  in  a  well-equipped  medical  college,  including  t^wo 
years  in  the  laboratories  of  anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology,  hy- 
giene, pathology,  pharmacology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  and 
two  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  patients  with  all  classes  of  dis- 
eases in  the  dispensary  and  at  the  patient's  bedside  in  a  hospital. 

(d)  The  practical  experience  obtained  in  a  fifth  year  spent  as  an 
intern  (resident  physician)  in  a  good  hospital. 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  ALL, 

The  minimum  training  outlined  in  paragraphs  (a),  (6),  and  (c) 
is  now  required  of  physicians  in  33  States  in  this  country,  while  that 
outlined  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (c)  is  required  of  physicians  in  all 
States.  If  physicians  are  required  to  have  that  essential  training, 
it  does  not  seem  an  American  "  square  deal "  that  any  others  who  are 
to  treat  the  sick  should  be  licensed  with  inferior  qualifications. 
Granted  that  there  is  some  good  in  the  methods  of  healing  employed 
by  others  than  physicians,  that  good  will  in  no  way  be  diminished  if 
those  employing  such  methods  are  first  required  to  obtain  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  medicinal  sciences. 

One  educational  standard  should  be  established,  therefore,  for  aU 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  regardless  of  the  system  or  method 
of  treatment  advocated,  and  no  one  should  be  given  the  legal  right  to 
treat  the  sick  unless  he  measures  up  to  that  standard.  Everyone  who 
wishes  to  treai  the  sick  should  be  required  to  show  that  he  possesses 
the  education  as  outlined,  then  he  should  be  licensed  as  a  physician 
and  allowed  to  use  aiiv  method  of  treatment  which  his  educated 
common  sense  would  indicate. 
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The  most  notable  events  affecting  the  status  of  the  blind  within 
this  biennium  are:  The  arousing  of  the  attention  of  society  to  the 
existence  and  needs  of  the  handicapped;  the  labor  shortage,  which 
created  many  and  n6w  openings  for  their  employment;  and  the 
Federal  law  providing,  under  certain  conditions,  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  people  injured  in  industry  or  otherwise.  Other  arresting 
events  in  the  special  field  of  the  blind  are:  The  final  adoption  of 
Braille  as  the  uniform  type  to  be  used  in  their  schools,  and  along 
with  this  the  fivefold  increase  in  the  Government  subsidy  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind;  the  successful  growth  of 
the  new  movement  for  teaching  certain  partially  seeing  children  by 
themselves,  which  is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  continued  labors  for  pre- 
venting blindness;  the  widening  interest  in  psychologic  research 
among  school  pupils,  destined  to  lead  to  their  reclassification  and  a 
modification  of  curricula ;  and  finally  the  successful  beginning  of  a 
college  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  teachers  and  work- 
ers' among  the  blind  and  the  semisighted. 

NEW  INTEREST  IN  THE  BLIND. 

Within  the  academic  year  1917-18  unusual  niunbers  of  the  older 
pupils,  who  would  ordinarily  have  finished  their  courses,  left  school 
or  failed-  to  return  to  it  because  they  had  obtained  work  and  pre- 
ferred what  is  called  gainful  occupation  to  more  schooling.  Indeed, 
the  recent  labor  shortage  has  given  the  blind  the  most  encouraging 
push  they  have  ever  known,  viz :  The  feeling  that  they  were  actually 
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needed  in  the  workaday  world.  Where  there  were  placement  workers 
the^e  have  been  so  busy  filling  positions  that  the  number  of  fit  can- 
didates was  exhausted ;  in  other  words,  there  were  more  places  open 
to  the  blind  than  trained  blind  people  to  fill  them.  Many  secured  jobs 
for  themselves,  chiefly  at  various  sorts  of  handwork  in  factories. 
One  factory  in  particular,  that  of  the  great  Crocker- Wheeler  Elec- 
tric Co.,  at  Ampere,  N.  J.,  gave  preferential  employment  to  blind 
men  and  women  at  "  taping,"  or  insulating  parts  of  motors,  etc.,  thus 
creating  a  sort  of  department  for  them.  This  department  was  han- 
dled' in  a  businesslike  manner,  actual  earnings  were  paid  on  the 
basis  of  piecework,  and  such  satisfactory  results  were  reported  that 
the  company  proposes  to  continue  employing  these  hands  so  long  as 
conditions  permit.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  most  blind  girls,  on 
graduating  from  a  high-school  course,  could  look  forward  only  to 
being  useful  at  home.  Latterly  numbers  of  such  girls,  after  taking 
a  little  intensive  training  at  a  business  school,  have  been  placed  as 
typists  in  offices  using  the  dictaphone.  These  girls  have  a  better 
background  in  English  than  most  candidate  typists,  and,  being  anx- 
ious to  make  good,  have  usually  done  so.  There  are  very  many 
processes  which  blind  or  other  handicapped  people  can  master,  and 
they  naturally  become  quite  dependable. 

The  feeling  that  careers  of  independence  are  opening  for  the 
trained  blind  has  reacted  upon  their  schools  and  infused  a  new 
spirit  into  the  classroom.  Typewriting,  for  example,  is  now  taught 
from  a  different  viewpoint.  And  the  school  curricula  as  a  whole 
are  destined  to  be  overhauled  and  modified  under  the  advice  and 
scrutiny  of  efficiency  conmiittees.  At  least  one  school  has  now 
added  to  its  staff  a  vocational  guide.  Obviously  only  the  less  ca- 
pable and  the  less  energetic  of  the  blind  should  have  recourse  for  a 
living  to  such  humble  handicrafts  as  chair  caning;  and,  similarly, 
only  the  no  longer  youthful  or  resourceful  should  go  to  the  work- 
ing home  or  the  special  workshop.  A  veteran  educator  of  the  blind 
has  written :  "  The  ability  of  the  blind  man  to  get  on  successfully 
in  the  world  will  depend  even  more  upon  his  head  than  his  hand,  and 
he  is  far  less  handicapped  in  the  development  of  the  one  than  in 
the  other."  AVlien  the  general  employing  public  finds  this  out  the 
blind  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  as  many  have  recently  done,  and  their 
whole  social  status  will  be  lifted,  to  their  great  happiness  and  the 
benefit  of  society  at  large. 

Already,  indeed,  the  public  discovery  and  recognition  of  the  handi- 
capped as  a  consequence  of  the  war  has  been  wonderful.  The  pub- 
licity efforts  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  have  been  potent  aids.  The  blind  have 
been  specially  benefited.  Knowing  that  many  of  our  soldier  boys 
would  return  blinded,  a  large  number  of  women  learned  Braille, 
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the  tangible  reading  and  writing  of  the  blind,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared themselves  for  understanding  and  relieving  the  condition  of 
blindness.  Their  laboratory  was  at  hand  among  the  civil  blind, 
and  they  were  astonished  to  discover  how  many  of  these  there  were 
in  adulthood  and  how  neglectful  society  had  been  in  their  behalf. 
The  schools  and  libraries,  the  public  commissions,  and  the  private  as- 
sociations for  the  blind  pointed  the  way.  They  held  classes,  gave 
practical  demonstrations,  and  taught  by  correspondence.  Yoimg 
women  became  volunteer  social  workers,  some  offering  the  use  of 
their  cars  and  of  themselves  as  chauffeuses,  driving  throughout  a 
whole  season  or  until  the  work  set  for  them  was  done.  College  girls 
read  regularly  to  blind  students  and  persisted  as  they  had  never 
been  known  to  do  before.  But  most  have  been  continuously  help- 
ful in  Brailling  out  stories  for  the  blind  to  read.  Not  a  few  hitherto 
idle  people  have  found  their  vocation  among  the  blind.  In  these 
and  other  ways  a  new  and  improved  mutual  imderstanding  exists 
to-day  between  the  blind  and  the  public,  which  it  is  hoped  can  be 
measurably  maintained. 

Heretofore  the  towns,  cities,  and  States  alone  have  provided  such 
public  aid  as  was  given  at  all  to  their  citizens  whose  producing  ca- 
pacity had  been  reduced  in  any  way.  Handicapped  children  have 
been  given  school  training,  and  certain  of  the  adult,  as  the  blind,  have 
had  employment  provided  in  subsidized  shops.  Though  the  public 
recognized  a  duty  in  this,  it  was  a  charitable  duty.  It  was  a  kindness 
to  the  individual.  But  now  that  the  Federal  Government,  by  reason 
of  the  Fess-Kenyon  Act,  which  recently  became  law,  will  lend  aid 
as  an  economic  duty  to  the  several  States,  which  themselves  under- 
take rehabilitation  of  persons  injured  in  processes  of  industry  or 
otherwise,  and  that  this  makes  it  possible  to  provide  training  and 
placement  after  training  for  those  who  are  blind  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ease, one  can  be  hopeful  "  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  vast  and 
far-reaching  work  of  reclaiming  and  making  independent  citizens  of 
those  who  are  blinded  in  the  years  of  manhood  and  womanhood." 

THE  WAR  BLINDED. 

Many  workers  among  the  blind  optimistically  believed  that  the 
Government  rehabilitation  of  the  war  blinded  and  their  placement 
in  industry  would  so  swell  the  ranks  of  efficient  blind  men  seen  daily 
going  about  their  work  that  this  fact  alone  was  destined  to  raise  not 
a  little  the  social  status  of  all  the  blind.  The  plans  for  their  re- 
habilitation were  acknowledged  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  the  world 
had  ever  conceived.  A  generous  pension  and  insurance  was  to  place 
the  men  beyond  all  financial  worry;  every  conceivable  means  for 
their  encouragement  and  training  was  to  be  offered  them,  and  they 
were  to  be  urged  to  fit  themselves  to  become  again  and  remain  eco- 
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nomically  useful  citizens,  not  only  because  so  to  do  was  for  the  good 
of  society,  but  even  more  because  the  feeling  of  being  useful  would 
make  them  happier  and  better.  And,  mdeed,  the  Government  showed 
rare  wisdom  in  this.  It  had  accepted  the  dictum  of  Helen  Keller 
that  "  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but  idleness." 
Who  can  say  that  the  statement  of  this  remarkable  woman,  so 
widely  read  as  it  has  been  since  1907,  when  it  was  published,  did 
not  so  popularize  the  idea  as  to  help  bring  about  the  national  policy 
for  reclaiming  all  its  war  broken,  including  the  blinded  ? 

Educators  of  the  blind,  then,  foresaw  great  good  as  likely  to  come 
to  their  people  out  of  the  vast  evil  of  the  war.  And  they,  like 
society  in  general,  were  eager  and  anxious  to  aid  the  soldier  boys 
who  should  return  so  grievously  changed.  Many  of  them  would 
have  thrown  their  schools  open  to  them,  had  this  been  deemed  best. 
But  they  themselves  did  not  so  deem  it.  They  agreed  rather  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  bring  these 
young  fellows  together  under  inspirational  environment  until  they 
should  find  themselves  again  or  be  led  through  occupational  activi- 
ties into  the  state  of  mind  without  which  attempts  at  training  would 
be  useless.  They  advised  that  the  period  of  mental  convalescence 
would  be  soonest  over  if  these  invalids  were  kept  away  from  their 
homes  and  grouped  by  themselves  for  a  period  where  no  one  would 
feel  himself  an  exception  needing  special  coddling  and  where  every 
influence  both  of  occupational  therapeutics  and  preliminary  training 
should  be  brought  to  bear  until  each  individual  could  be  sent  forth 
for  definite  vocational  training  where  this  could  best  be  found.  And 
they  advised  that,  after  training,  placement  and  follow-up  should  be 
provided  these  wards  of  the  Nation. 

This  plan,  which  was  for  the  most  part  the  one  being  successfully 
followed  in  England  for  the  Government  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  our  Government  made  every  preparation  to  carry  out 
fot*  itself.  It  accepted  the  use  of  a  private  estate  at  Baltimore, 
added  temporary  school  and  recreational  buildings,  arranged  for 
ample  leadership,  and  in  April,  1918,  when  the  first  "  cases  "  arrived, 
started  up  its  splendid  machinery.  Indeed,  the  intentions  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  assisted  by  the  Red  Cross, 
were  generous  in  the  extreme. 

These  bodies  could  not  do  enough.  The  expenditure  of  money  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  men  who  had  given  their  sight  for  their 
country  was  to  be  more  than  ample — even  lavish.  Great  Britain  was 
to  be  surpassed.  Naturally  and  instinctively  everybody  tried  to  help. 
But  the  project  began  in  disharmony,  and  it  was  not  until  May,  1919, 
when  the  men  were  discharged  from  the  Army  and  the  American 
Bed  Cross  undertook  the  full  conduct  of  it  for  the  Federal  Board 
that  harmony  began  to  appear;  and  so  general  expectations,  which 
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were  oversanguiniB,  have  hardly  been  realized.  Perhaps  this  was 
inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  However  this  may  be,  the  whole 
new  task,  in  which  there  was  so  much  heart,  proved  complicated  and 
difficult  of  execution.  The  plant  was  there  but  no  single  executive 
head  having  the  background  of  experience  and  the  support  of  public 
confidence  and  of  the  blinded  men  themselves.  Then,  the  conscious- 
ness which  these  men  had  of  having  ample  incomes  for  life  in  itself 
militated  against  personal  effort ;  also  the  lack  of  previous  education 
of  most  of  the  men  and  their  harmful  coddling  by  the  sentimental 
public — ^these  and  other  things,  in  a  measure,  have  thwarted  fond  ex- 
pectations. At  least,  this  is  the  conviction  of  educators  of  the 
cinlian  blind,  some  of  whom  feel  that,  were  the  undertaking  to  be 
begun  anew,  they  would  be  justified  in  offering  to  sacrifice  for  a  time 
the  interests  of  their  own  schools  in  order  to  help  the  Government 
start  its  delicate  task.  Possibly  the  result  would  have  proved  no 
more  successful,  and  it  might  have  been  far  less  so.  But  could  they 
have  known  how  few  men  there  would  be  for  any  one  institution,  if 
distributed  among  the  45  of  the  country,  they  could  doubtless  have 
arranged  somehow  to  receive  them. 

The  reasons  they  advised  grouping  them  for  a  while  in  one  place, 
as  was  done,  are,  in  short,  these :  The  existing  schools  and  their  dis- 
cipline are  adapted  in  every  way,  both  in  equipment  and  in  staff,  for 
the  use  and  needs  of  children,  not  men.  Now,  men  and  children  can 
n6t  profitably  be  schooled  together;  hence  either  the  schools  would 
have  to  be  divided  in  plan  or  be  overturned  to  suit  men.  Either  way 
would  have  been  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  children,  who  numbered  in  the 
school  year  1918-19,  4,616,  whereas  all  the  serious  eye  cases  resulting 
from  the  war — gunshot  and  gassing,  weakness  and  disease — known 
to  the  Federal  Board  in  December,  1920,  are  308,  hardly  one-fifteenth 
as  many.  Doubtless  the  officials  responsible  for  the  proj)osed  re- 
habilitation of  the  war  blinded  had  other  plans  than  to  subject  these 
men  to  the  old-time  blind-school  methods;  and  in  this  matter  they 
were  doubtless  justified  enough.  For,  were  they  called  upon  to  do 
their  task  over  again,  they  would  undoubtedly  plan  much  as  they 
did,  but  endeavor  to  carry  the  project  out  more  happily.  And  edu- 
cators of  the  civilian  blind,  some  of  whom  gave  leave  of  absence  to 
members  of  their  staff  to  further  the  cause,  would  now  try  to  be  even 
more  helpful  than  they  were  able  to  be  before ;  and  they  tried  to  be 
cooperative  all  along.  The  above  remarks,  made  by  one  of  them,  are 
made  in  the  kindliest  spirit,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  so  much  as  a 
criticism  of  the  Government  as  an  explanation  of  their  own  attitude 
in  the  matter  and  of  their  disappointment  at  the  general  results  so 
far.  As  for  the  old-time  methods  of  existing  schools,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  school  can  be  much  superior 
to  the  public  opinion  of  people  supporting  it,  and  that  if  the  general 
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social  and  industrial  status  of  the  blind  be  lower  than  it  might  be, 
this  is  due  in  large  part  to  public  prejudice  or  a  reluctance  of  em- 
ployers to  give  the  blind  man  a  chance  to  prove  his  value  as  a  pro- 
ducer. And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is 
a  fact  that  almost  every  new  worker  among  the  blind,  who  has  vision 
and  initiative,  feels  the  call  to  discount  what  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  this  field  and  to  propose  for  immediate  application  fundamental 
changes  which  seem  to  him  to  promise  better  results. 

UNIFORM   TYPE   AND  THE   INCREASED   SUBSIDY   FOR   PRINTING 

IN  IT. 

The  signal  achievement  of  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  first  teacher  of  the 
blind,  was  the  devising  of  a  means  of  reading  with  the  finger.  The 
education  of  the  blind,  then,  was  founded  upon  embossed  books. 
With  the  opening  of  the  pioneer  schools  for  them  in  this  country,  in 
1830-1833,  embossed  printing  was  begun  and  continued,  as  funds 
were  available,  until  1879,  when  Congress  granted  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  an  annual  subsidy 
of  $10,000.  This  house  became  at  once  the  greatest  producer  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  continued  to  be  such  into  the  present  century, 
when  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  our  schools  drawing  upon  this  source 
of  books  had  more  than  doubled;  which  fact,  coupled  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  made  the  yearly  output  entirely  inade- 
quate. In  this  emergency  several  of  the  schools  set  up  small  printing 
presses  of  their  own  and  assisted  one  another  and  the  rest  to  a  better 
supply.  The  State  of  New  York  and  certain  Bible  societies  have  also 
splendidly  supplemented  book  production.  One  endowed  enterprise 
set  about  manufacturing  writing  appliances  and  table  games  for  the 
blind  and  selling  them  at  less  than  cost. 

In  1919,  Congress  increased  its  grant  to  the  American  Printing 
House  from  $10,000  to  $50,000,  which  sum  has  made  possible  the  en- 
largement and  improvement  of  the  plant  and  the  immediate  increase 
in  the  number  of  books  to  each  school.  This  fact  is  an  achievement, 
indeed,  and  is  one  of  the  signs  of  recent  progress  in  the  education  of 
the  blind. 

Dozens  of  embossed  types  for  reading  by  the  finger  have  been  de- 
vised at  one  time  and  another  within  the  past  136  years  since  the 
first  practical  one  was  hit  upon  in  France.  And  much  ingenuity, 
effort,  and  money  have  been  put  into  them.  All  may  be  grouped 
into  one  of  two  classes — those  composed  of  lines  and  those  com- 
posed of  points.  In  general,  the  line  types,  which  came  first,  were 
imitations  of  characters  that  had  survived  as  best  adapted  to  reading 
by  the  eye.  The  point  types,  the  characters  of  which  are  merely 
different  arrangements  and  numbers  of  similar  points  or  dots,  repre- 
sent arbitrary  systems  justified  both  as  being  more  generally  tangible 
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than  the  lines  and  particularly  as  being  alone  writable  as  well  as 
readable  by  the  blind  themselves.    And  so  the  point  systems  have 
gradually  driven  out  the  line  types  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
them,  Moon's  type,  which  is  so  large  and  coarse  that  anybody  having 
the  least  patience  can  learn  to  read  it  with  the  finger.    Its  bulkiness 
is  seen  in  this:    A  single  copy  of  the  Moon  Bible  fills  63  quarto 
volumes,  costing  in  England,  where  the  press  for  producing  it  is 
endowed,  £8  13s.  lOd.     Nevertheless,  great  numbers  of  the  old  and 
infirm  want  this  type,  and  most  libraries  for  the  blind  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  circulate  more  books  in  it  than  in  any  other. 
A  single  line  type,  then,  has  survived  and  is  destined  to  stay.     But 
Moon's  type  is  not  needed  by  the  young  blind  at  school  or  by  the 
more  courageous  of  the  adult.    The  point  system  known  as  Braille, 
from  the  name  of  its  maker,  is  now  the  survivor  among  three  which 
have  competed  for  supremacy.    And  it  has  won  out  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  uniformity ;  but  this  is  ample  reason.     Hitherto 
the  plates  from  which  editions  were  reproduced  might  be  in  one  or 
another  of  three  systems — a  highly  wasteful  business  and  one  which 
compeUed  the  would-be   reader  of  everything  embossed  to  learn 
them  all. 

People  who  promoted  either  one  of  the  other  two  systems  did  so 
conscientiously,  believing  it  a  better  tool  than  any  other  and  there- 
fore adding  less  to  the  handicap  of  blindness.  However,  the  agree- 
ment upon  original  Braille  has  been  practically  unanimous,  and 
since  1919  no  new  book  in  another  system  has  been  embossed  here. 
It  is  called  "  Revised  Braille  Grade  1^ "  for  this  reason :  Revised 
Braille  as  used  among  the  British  is  printed,  some  in  grade  1,  which 
is  full  spelling,  but  chiefly  in  grade  2,  which  is  highly  contracted — 
that  is,  it  employs  so  very  many  characters  for  arbitrary  abbrevia- 
tions, like  (dw  for  always,  hi  for  blind,  and  arbitrary  combinations 
of  letters,  like  to^  for^  aUon^  com^  ed^  etc.,  some  of  which  are  not 
justified  by  their  frequency;  uses  these  without  regard  to  syllabica- 
tion, as  for-uvi^  or  "  correct  usage,"  such  as  individuality  of  word, 
like  "  toeat,"  "  togo  "  (which  latter  may  stand  either  for  the  verb  or 
the  Japanese  admiral),  "intothe,"  all  run  together;  avoids  the  use 
of  all  capital  letters,  as  "John";  and,  moreover,  is  so  encumbered 
with  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  ambiguity  and  pre- 
serve some  degree  of  uniformity  that  American  blind  schoolmen 
would  not  inflict  it  upon  their  pupils.  As  textbooks  and  printed 
literature  should  always  be  models  of  good  use,  they  were  unwilling 
to  lay  these  before  them  or  to  allow  them  to  disregard  usages  in 
their  Braille  writing  that  are  intolerable  in  pencil  or  typewriting. 
So  a  grade  between  1  and  2  was  agreed  on  and  termed  grade  1^.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  American  grade  1^  is  merely  a  simplified  or 
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purified  grade  2  and  can  be  read,  of  course,  b}'  anyone  who  knows 
grade  2.  Moreover,  the  many  books  already  existing  in  grade  2  are 
not  closed  to  any  who  wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  them,  and 
our  circulating  libraries  have  already  imported  considerable  num- 
bers from  England. 

The  music  notation  for  the  blind  is  now  the  same  everywhere,  as 
are  the  mathematical  and  the  chemical  notations,  wherever  English 
is  used ;  thus  duplication  of  scores  and  tables  may  be  avoided 
through  international  exchange.  All  this  represents  a  signal  achieve- 
ment and  advance  and  is  what  is  meant  when  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  type  for  the  blind  is  heralded.  Already,  with  the  close  of 
the  year  1920,  208  different  books  have  been  published  in  the  uni- 
form type,  and  the  schools  have  begun  their  introduction  with  their 
younger  pupils.  The  older  pupils  will  continue  to  utilize  the  other 
books  until  these  are  worn  out  and  supplanted. 

LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Most  schools  are  glad  to  circulate  their  embossed  books  beyond 
their  own  pupils  and  do  so  in  so  far  as  they  can.  But  the  reading 
hunger  of  the  outside  blind  who  read  is  chiefly  satisfied  by  circulat- 
ing libraries  located  here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  The 
splendid  "  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  which  arose  during  the 
war  has  persisted  and  now  includes  books  for  the  blind.  A  drive 
has  been  made  in  their  behalf,  which  has  further  attracted  public 
attention  to  the  needs  of  these  people.  Indeed,  librarians  have 
helped  nobly.  Some  have  induced  authors  to  meet  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing in  Braille  a  book  or  two.  Others  have  organized  clubs  for 
writing  out  in  Braille  by  hand  short  stories  primarily  for  the  blinded 
soldiers — the  special  librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress  announc- 
ing that  24,287  pages  have  been  thus  contributed  and  fastened  into 
books  through  her.  A  no  less  important  duty  of  the  librarians  is 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  their  public  the  titles  of  all  the  new 
books  that  may  be  borrowed  for  the  asking,  and  this  publicity 
the  librarians  have  also  carried  out  as  best  they  could.  Truly  the 
cause  of  the  reading  blind  has  marched. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  BLIND. 

Libraries  and  schools  interested  to  do  so  have  collected  much 
literature  on  blindness  and  the  blind,  especially  the  war  blinded, 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  quantity,  and  also  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  an  enterprise  that  will  always  need  generous  support 
and  should  have  it.  Though  there  is  considerable  literature  on  the 
general  subject,  there  has  appeared  no  single  comprehensive  book 
on  it  in  any  language  until   1919,  when  Macmillan  issued   "The 
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BKnd,"  by  Harry  Best,  Ph.  D. — a  work  which  may  be  truly  called  a 
labor  of  love  and  which  every  library  that  includes  books  on  special 
education  and  sociology  should  have.  An  excellent  Manual  on  Con- 
servation of  Vision  Classes  has  been  issued  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  a  bulletin,  explaining 
and  describing  these  classes,  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 

STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  blind  and  partly  blind  pupils  re- 
ceiving education  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  attend  the 
residential  schools,  commonly  called  institutions.  We  have  45  such 
schools,  whose  attendance  in  1918-19  was  4,616.  In  the  same  aca- 
demic year  989  attended  day-school  centers,  of  which  there  are  now 
71  in  the  public  schools  of  36  cities.  The  day-school  movement, 
which  began  in  Chicago  in  1900,  everywhere  considered  all  its  pupils 
as  blind  and  taught  them  as  such  for  over  a  decade,  when  in  a  few 
cities  certain  of  the  semiblind  among  them  were  segregated  and 
taught  as  semisighted  pupils;  that  is,  chiefly  through  the  eye  in- 
stead of  the  finger.  There  being  many  more  defective-eyesight  chil- 
dren who  have  usable  eyesight  than  who  have  not  but  must  depend 
upon  touch,  it  follows  naturally  that  the  classes  for  the  former  have 
grown  apace,  so  that  the  above-given  figures  of  attendance  of  blind 
children  at  day  schools  are  misleading.  There  are  really  fewer  blind 
children  in  such  classes  than  were  reported  two  years  ago,  but  more 
semisighted.  The  movement  for  such  segregation  is  scientifically 
correct  and  represents  a  great  educational  advance  in  the  proper 
methods  of  reaching  children  suffering  not  from  blindness  but  from 
seriously  defective  eyesight. 

DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND  AND   FOR  SEMISIGHTED   CHILDREN. 

The  movement  for  "semisighted  classes,"  brought  from  England 
in  1909,  was  unable  to  organize  its  first  class  in  Boston  until  1913, 
since  when  it  has  extended,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin, 
and  Ohio,  and  in  New  York  City.  But  it  is  to  the  wise  and  enthusi- 
astic supervisor  of  the  department  for  the  blind  of  the  Cleveland 
public  schools  that  its  recent  spread  is  mainly  due*  He  cleverly 
caused  the  State's  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its  eye  de- 
fectives, the  blind  and  the  semisighted  alike,  to  be  extended  to  the 
public-school  system  of  given  cities,  and  in  this  way  he  was  able 
to  elaborate  a  project  which  most  city-supported  systems  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  match.  He  obtained  from  friends  the  money  with 
which  to  print  his  "clear  type"  books  for  the  semisighted.  His 
early  providing  of  the  books,  which  are  in  a  24-point  heavy  black 
type  on  unglazed  buff  paper,  and  which  are  on  sale,  has.  been  an 
invaluable  service  to  the  whole  cause.    This  supervisor,  who  is  him- 
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self  blind  and  a  product  both  of  an  institution  and  a  university,  has 
been  able  through  his  State  subsidy  to  elaborate  according  to  his 
need  his  provision  for  both  classes,  the  blind  and  those  with  d^ 
fective  eyesight,  and  to  approach  in  thoroughness  much  that  is  done 
for  their  blind  pupils  by  the  residential  schools  and  more  than  is 
done  for  their  partially  blind ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  avoid  doing 
some  things  for  both  kinds  which  these  institutions  can  not  avoid 
doing.  For  both  kinds  he  has  lengthened  his  school  day,  added  a 
Saturday  morning  session,  introduced  physical,  musical,  and  manual 
training,  some  boy  scout,  girl  campfire,  and  summer  camp  experi- 
ence, and  he  has  taught  a  little  household  economy  every  day  at 
the  noon  lunch  hour.  He  has  also  recently  found  it  advisable  to 
collect  in  two  small  families  certain  of  the  blind  children  in  his 
public-school  classes.  Here  he  holds  parents'  meetings  periodically. 
He  also  employs  a  special  home-visiting  teacher. 

This  so-called  Cleveland  plan  is  setting  the  pace  for  other  com- 
mqnities  to  follow.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  founded  is  State  support 
rather  than  city  or  local  support,  which  latter  is  hard  to  get  in  suf- 
ficiency and  to  keep  getting,  or  than  private  enterprise,  whose  func- 
tion is  rather  to  initiate  and  justify  public  movements  than  to 
maintain  them.  The  plan  now  also  supplies  vocational  guidance, 
sends  to  high  school  those  who  should  go  there,  offers  vocational 
instruction,  places  the  fit  in  employment  and  follows  them  up  for 
two  y6ars  after  placement.  This  is  more  than  most  institutions  do 
or  can  do  for  their  pupils  and  ex-pupils.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  day  school  over  the  residential  are,  first,  that  the  former 
subjects  the  handicapped  child  from  the  beginning  to  direct  com- 
petition with  the  unhandicapped  and  while  doing  so  gives  him  the 
extra  help  needed,  and,  second,  that  it  tends  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  home.  In  general,  however,  the  day-school  movement  ignores 
the  other  fact  that,  for  the  child  who  is  blind,  very  many  if  not  most 
of  these  homes  furnish  a  poor  and  unstimulating  environment,  which 
fact  even  Cleveland  has  recognized,  as  is  stated  above.  In  theory  the 
day  school  has  much  the  most  to  support  it,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
impracticable  to  attain  all  these  fine  things  of  the  Cleveland  plan 
except  in  Cleveland  (even  Cleveland  has  not  the  special  equipment 
and  study  resources  of  a  residential  school) ;  and  these  can  not  and 
will  not  be  approached  anywhere  except  in  cities  or  large  communi- 
ties where  there  are  enough  such  children  to  warrant  it  and  where 
the  machinery  to  carry  on  is  set  on  a  firm  foundation  alike  of  support 
and  of  intelligent  and  progressive  enthusiasm. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Harvard  Bulletin  in  Educa- 
tion, above  mentioned,  is  significant  and  will  interest  critics  of  pub- 
lic school  curricula  in  general : 

A  study  of  the  promotion  records  of  100  sight-saving  class  pupils  in  Cleve-. 
laud  shows  a  reduction  of  85  i>er  cent  in  the  proportion  of  failures  after  the 
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work  in  the  sight-saving  classes  is  well  begun,  as  compared  with  the  proi)ortlon 
of  failures  of  these  pupils  prior  to  entrance  in  the  sight-saving  classes.  The 
proportion  of  failures  among  tlie  sight-saving  class  pupils  is  60  per  cent  less 
than  the  proportion  of  failures  in  the  entire  public-school  system. 

The  classes  for  the  partially  sighted  pupils  are  variously  called 
myopic,  optical,  semisighted,  sight-saving,  and  conservation  of 
vision.  The  children,  most  of  whom  would  injure  their  eyesight  if 
required  to  attend  the  ordinary  school,  have  here  this  precious  tool 
guarded  and  conserved,  while  at  the  same  time  they  acquire  an 
education — ^both  being  blessings  to  them  and  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

MENTAL  MEASUREMENT  AND  RESEARCH. 

The  movement  for  a  better  understanding  of  blind  pupil  material 
through  psychological  testing  was  started  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  May,  1916,  and  was  taken  up  in  September,  1916,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  even  more  vigorously.  Each  of  these  schools 
now  employs  one  or  two  trained  psychologists,  both  of  whom  work 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  professor  of  psychology 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  who  is  paid  to  give  up  one-fifth  of  his 
time  to  this  special  undertaking  and  who  gives  more  than  that. 
These  testing  psychologists  have  been  sent  around  to  six  other 
schools,  remaining  away  weeks  at  a  time,  and  up  to  the  present  have 
tested  1,500  different  pupils.  The  tests  are  both  individual  and 
group.  They  reveal  mental  capacity,  make  possible  a  comparison 
between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  subject, 
and  show  up  methods  of  teaching.  The  committee  on  efficiency  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  appointed  in 
1918,  will  continue  to  rely  on  Prof.  Hayes  for  very  material  aid  and 
suggestion. 

THE   HARVARD  COURSE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  jBLIND. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University  announced  a  half-year  course  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  the  semisighted,  and  began  its  lectures  and  demonstrations 
on  October  22  with  a  registration  of  73  students,  mostly  teachers 
and  social  workers.  The  lecturers,  who  volunteered  their  services, 
are  experts  in  their  special  fields  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Ontario.  The  scope  of  the 
course  is  general,  treating  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  teaching 
of  children  and  of  adults,  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  conduct 
of  private  and  public  agencies,  the  psychology  of  blindness,  relief, 
etc.  Greater  Boston  furnishes  unusual  resources  for  demonstratinir 
and  reading  up  in  the  subjects  treated  in  the  lectures. 
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The  course,  being  the  first  of  its  kind  anywhere,  is  an  experimen- 
tal one.  It  represents  the  kind  of  extension  work  this  new  school 
of  education  would  be  glad  to  do.  A  nominal  charge  was  made  to 
the  students  in  order  to  help  meet  expenses,  the  chief  of  which 
were  covered  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  which  organization,  and  the  division  of  the 
blind  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  are  responsible  to  Harvard  for  the  initiation  and  con- 
duct of  the  course.  The  project  is  significant,  tending  as  it  does  to 
give  the  work  for  the  blind  the  standing  and  importance  that  it 
should  have. 
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The  activities  of  the  educational  boards  and  foundations  of  the 
United  States  from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920,  were  varied  and 
interesting.  A  number  of  important  studies  and  surveys  were  made 
that  throw  light  on  educational  problems  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  Nation  and  State,  which  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  following 
compilation. 

GENERAL  EDTTCATIGN  BOAED. 

The  General  Education  Board,  since  its  foundation  in  1902,  has 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,048,704,  toward  the  general  endowment 
of  colleges  and  universities,  but  this  does  not  include  appropriations 
to  professional  departments,  such  as  medical  departments  and  schools 
of  education.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  appropriations  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1919 — For  whites:  Universities  and  col- 
leges^ $1,825,000;  colleges  and  schools,  current  expenses,  $20,000; 
medical  schools,  $605,000;  professors  of  secondary  education, 
$43,054.99;  rural  school  agents,  $80,660;  Lincoln  School,  $115,000; 
consolidated  rural  schools,  $8,000.  For  Negroes :  Colleges  and  schools, 
$352460;  medical  schools,  $157,500;  rural  school  agents,  $76,080; 
summer  schools,  $12,200;  county  training  schools,  $61,290;  home- 
makers'  clubs,  $43,575;  expenses  of  special  students  at  summer 
schools,  $26,250;  scholarships,  $3,000;  Negro  rural  school  fund, 
$24^00 ;  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  $4,500 ;  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Negro  Youths,  $500;  critic  teachers,  $6,000.  Agricultural  work: 
Maine  agricultural  demonstration  work,  $36500;  New  Hampshire 
agricultural  demonstration  work,  $26,000.  Miscellaneous:  General 
survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  North  Carolina,  $7,500 ; 
general  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  Virginia, 
$12,500;  survey  for  preparation  of  mental  measurements  of  school 
children,  $25,000;  expenses  rural  school  agents  at  Harvard  summer 
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school,  $1,000;  model  county  organization,  $8,400;  conferences, 
$4,485.66;  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements, 
$16,000.    Total,  $3,601,355.65. 

In  addition  there  was  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  Anna 
T.  Jeanes  Fund  for  Negro  rural  schools,  $10,353.01;  and  from  the 
income  of  the  Laura  S.  Rockefeller  Fund,  for  Spelman  Seminary, 
$28,000.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  board  made  ap- 
propriations aggregating  $1,175,000  toward  a  total  of  $4,375,000  to 
be  raised  by  the  colleges  and  universities  assisted.  The  institutions 
thus  aided  were  as  follows:  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell, 
8.  Dak. ;  Drury  'College,  Springfield,  Mo. ;  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Emory,  Va. ;  Jamestown  College,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.;  Salem 
College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Westminister  College,  Fulton,  Mo.;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  General  Education  Board  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1920,  were  as  follows:  The  income  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $4,741,223.66.  The  income  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  after  adding  sums  refunded,  amounted  to  $9,996,875.85, 
making  a  total  of  $14,738,099.51  available  for  disbursement. 

Of  this  sum  $3,631,027.09  was  disbursed,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$11,107,071.52.  The  statement  of  appropriations  for  the  year  is  as 
follows — For  whites :  Universities  and  colleges,  $17,039,307 ;  medical 
schools,  $9,304,247;  professors  of  secondary  education,  $91,291;  rural 
school  agents,  $80,817:  Lincoln  School,  $497,201;  State  agents  for 
secondary  education,  $116,100.  For  Negroes:  Colleges  and  schools, 
$1,579,000;  medical  schools,  $257,500;  rural  school  agents,  $71,837; 
summer  schools,  $28,400 ;  county  training  schools,  $160,000 ;  expenses 
of  special  students  at  summer  schools,  $15,000;  Negro  rural  school 
fund,  $65,000 ;  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  $4,500 ;  critic  teachers,  $9,000. 
Miscellaneous :  General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in 
North  Carolina,  $4,000;  increases  in  salaries  of  State  agents,  $40,000; 
model  county  organization,  $7,400 ;  conferences,  $4,546 ;  national  com- 
mittee on  mathematical  requirements,  $25,000;  vocational  arts  survey, 
$60,000;  division  of  educational  relations,  $10,000;  educational  in- 
vestigation and  research,  $6,000.    Total,  $29,476,146. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  sum  of  $9,475  was  appropriated 
from  the  income  of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  for  Negro  rural 
schools,  making  a  combined  total  of  $29,485,621. 

On  January  1,  1920,  the  last  installment  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift 
from  his  special  fund  of  approximately  $10,000,000  was  transferred 
by  the  Univei*sity  of  Chicago  in  trust  to  itself.  All  control  of  the 
board  over  this  fund  having  ceased,  it  is  now  eliminated  from  the 
board's  books. 
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In  June,  1920,  the  trustees  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
the  Kockefeller  Foundation  announced  gifts  totaling  $20,261,900  for 
general  education  and  development  of  medical  schools.  The  founda- 
tion estimated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  endowment  funds 
bv  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  order  to  advance  the  salaries  of 
college  professors  to  a  degree  partially  commensurate  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  Nearly  250  institutions  applied  for  appropriations 
from  the  fund  of  $50,000,000  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  in  Decem- 
ber, 1919.  In  order  to  provide  the  required  increase  in  endowment 
funds  to  insure  living  salaries  for  professors,  the  above-mentioned 
sum  in  the  hands  of  the  board  will  have  to  be  augmented  by  funds 
from  other  sources  in  the  ratio  of  two  or  three  to  one.  This  has  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  the  announcement  says,  in  making  appropriations 
which  are  contingent  upon  the  raising  of  additional  amounts.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June,  1920,  appropriations  were  made  to 
98  colleges  and  universities.  A  total  of  $12,851,666  was  given  on  con- 
dition that  the  institutions  raise  $30,613,334.  This  procedure  would 
increase  the  endowments  available  for  teachers'  salaries  by  $43,465,- 
000.    There  remains  nearly  $35,000,000  to  be  distributed. 

The  following  appropriations  to  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  were  made  by  the  General  Education  Board,  while  those  to 
institutions  in  Brussels  and  Halifax  were  voted  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation : 

Washington  University  Medical  School,  St.  Louis,  for  endowment, 
$1,250,000,  for  additional  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment,  $70,- 
000;  Yale  Medical  School,  for  endowment  toward  a  total  of  $3,000,- 
000,  $1,000,000;  Harvard  Medical  School,  for  improvement  facilities 
in  obstetrics,  $300,000 ;  for  the  development  of  teaching  in  psychiatry, 
$350,000 ;  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  for  development  of  a  new 
department  of  pathology,  toward  a  total  of  $600,000,  $400,000. 

Medical  research  foundation  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
Brussels:  For  general  purposes  of  medical  research,  1,000,000  francs. 
Other  appropriations  by  the  General  Education  Board  were : 

For  cooperation  with  State  universities  and  State  departments  of 
education  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  field  of  secondary  and  rural 
education,  $287,350. 

For  Negro  schools  appropriations  aggregating  $943,500  were  made 
for  the  following  objects :  For  general  endowment,  $500,000 ;  for  cur- 
rent expenses  and  equipment,  $443,500.  . 

Other  Kockefeller  Foundation  appropriations  were  as  follows: 
For  the  American  Conference  on  Hospital  Service,  to  establish  and 
maintain  library  and  service  bureau,  $15,000 ;  for  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  for  surveys  during  1920  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases  and  deficiencies,  $25,000. 
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ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION. 

During  the  year  1919  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  participated  in 
activities  of  public  health  and  medical  education  in  39  different  gov- 
ernmental areas.  Yellow  fever  control  was  successfully  extended  in 
Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.  Public  health  progress 
through  cooperative  campaigns  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  hook- 
worm disease  was  made  in  13  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
in  7  of  the  States  of  Brazil,  in  5  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  5 
countries  of  Central  America,  and  in  Ceylon,  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
China,  and  Queensland.  Demonstrations  in  the  control  of  malaria 
were  continued  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  and  arrangepients  were 
made  for  extending  the  programme  to  8  other  Southern  States.  A 
systematic  organization  for  combating  tuberculosis  in  France  was 
widened  to  include  21  departments.  A  modern  medical  school  under 
foundation  auspices  opened  its  doors  in  Peking;  premedical  schools 
were  aided  in  Changsha,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking;  medical  courses 
were  supported  in  Tsinanfu;  and  17  hospitals  in  various  parts  of 
China  were  aided.  Cooperation  was  continued  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  institute  of  hygiene  in  Sao  Paulo  University  in  Brazil. 

A  school  of  hygiene  and  public  health  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity was  entirely  supported  by  foundation  funds. 

The  foundation  provided  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  86  per- 
sons who  were  in  residence  in  universities  in  the  United  States.  Fifty- 
seven  came  from  China,  12  being  Chinese  doctors,  8  Chinese  medical 
students,  7  Chinese  nurses,  26  riiedical  missionaries  on  furlough,  and  4 
prospective  appointees  to  the  board's  teaching  staff  in  China.  Five 
doctors  from  Brazil,  one  from  Salvador,  and  four  from  Czecho- 
slovakia pursued  courses  in  public  health.  Five  American  physicians 
held  fellowships  in  the  same  field.  The  foundation  also  supported  13 
research  fellows  in  physics  and  chemistry,  who  were  selected  and 
supervised  by  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Officers  of  the  foundation  made  special  visits  to  the  Far  !East, 
Europe,  Canada,  and  South  America  in  the  interests  of  public  health 
and  medical  studies.  In  order  to  provide  expert  direction  for  its 
growing  work,  the  foundation  established  a  division  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  appointed  as  director  Dr.  R.  M.  Pearce,  professor  of  ex- 
perimental medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School.  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  was  set  aside  for  use  in  Canada  to 
promote  medical  education. 

The  income  from  invested  funds  of  the  foundation  was  approxi- 
mately seven  millions.  The  expenditures  for  1919  were  as  follows: 
Public  health,  $1,467,713;  medical  education  and  research,  $3,248,547; 
war  work  (final  payments),  $2,772,847;  miscellaneous,  $119,332;  ad- 
ministration, $151,916;  total,  $7,760,355. 
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CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION. 

The  labors  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  were  devoted  largely  to 
the  reorganization  of  its  existing  pension  system  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  its  new  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities. 

During  the  year,  the  trustees  received  for  general  purposes  a  total 
income  of  $1,555,987.68 — in  addition  to  $50,486.55  from  the  en- 
dowment of  the  division  of  educational^  inquiry — ^$655,987.68  from 
the  general  endowment,  and  $900,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  on  account  of  its  appropriations  of  $200,000  a 
year  for  5  years,  $600,000  a  year  for  10  years,  and  $100,000  a  year 
until  the  transfer  of  the  final  two  million  dollars  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  of  Mar«h  31,  1908.  There  was  also  received  from  the  corpora- 
tion one  and  three  quarter  million  dollars  in  November,  1918,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  million  in  April,  1919,  these  payments  completing 
the  transfer  of  five  million  dollars  voted  by  the  corporation  in  No- 
vember, 1917.  The  current  expenditures  were  as  follows :  (a)  (jen- 
eral  endowment — Retiring  allowances  and  pensions  in  institutions 
on  the  associated  list,  $718,082.25;  retiring  allowances  and  pensions 
granted  to  individuals,  $110,303.33;  total  retiring  allowances,  $828,- 
385.50.  Expenses  of  administration,  $49,359.97;  publication,  $10,- 
888.62;  total,  $888,634.17;  (6)  division  of  educational  inquiry— Gen- 
eral, $4,824.85;  study  of  legal  education,  $8,685.11;  study  of  training 
of  teachers,  $16,058.08;  study  of  engineering  education,  $5,986.76; 
total,  $35,554.82. 

The  list  of  associated  institutions  was  increased  by  the  admission 
of  Allegheny  College,  on  February  7,  1919,  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, on  March  7,  1919.  The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  foundation  for  1919  contains  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  died  in  August,  1919,  and  an  elaborate  review 
of  the  new  pension  scheme.  During  the  year  1918-19,  the  trustees 
disbursed  in  retiring  and  widows'  allowances  more  than  $800,000. 
But  in  that  year  the  old  plan  of  granting  such  allowances  was  defi- 
nitely abandoned  in  favor  of  a  scheme  under  which  the  teacher  him- 
self is  called  upon  to  contribute  toward  the  provision  for  his  own 
retirement. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  a  result  of  13 
years'  experience,  that  a  "free  pension"  could  not  be  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  a  democratic  country,  but  that  the  system  must  be 
contractual  and  rest  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  teacher  and  his  col- 
lege. This  method,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  is  the  only  one  that 
is  "  just,  feasible,  and  permanent."  To  this  end  they  organized  a 
Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  in  the  control  of  which 
the  teachers  themselves  will  have  real  representation,  and  invited  the 
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universities  and  colleges  to  adopt  pension  schemes  based  on  joint 
contributions  by  the  teacher  and  his  institution  and  worked  by  means 
of  policies  issued  by  the  new  association.  The  trustees  continue  the 
system  of  free  pensions  for  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  associated 
institutions  before  a  certain  date,  but  for  others  will  content  them- 
selves with  the  provision  of  disablement  allowances  and  the  guarantee 
of  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  policies  issued  by  the  association. 
Says  the  report : 

The  system  of  insurance  policies  and  of  old  age  annuities  offered  through  the 
Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  contains  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples suggested  by  the  teachers  themselves  and  approved  by  the  commission 
which  reported  on  this  matter  at  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  The  policies  are  contractual.  They  offer  both  insurance  and 
annuities  at  lower  rates  tlian  they  can  possibly  be  provided  in  purely  com- 
mercial companies,  and  the  association  has  announced  a  plan  under  which  the 
policyholders  will  have  a  real  representation  in  the  control  of  the  company, 
instead  of  the  ostensible  representation  provided  under  what  is  known  as 
mutual  ization. 

The  Teachers*  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  began  the  issuing  of  con- 
tracts in  March,  1919.  On  the  completion  of  the  first  six  months  of  its  opera- 
tion It  had  written  over  $750,000  of  life  insurance  on  medically  selected  lives, 
and  had  written  annuity  contracts  which  at  maturity  will  amount  to  $116,000 
annually  representing  total  expected  payments  In  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The 
association  employs  no  agents.  These  various  contracts  were  written  In  70 
different  universities  and  colleges.  Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1919,  nineteen  Institutions  had  accepted  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Teachers' 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  the  provision  of  old-age  annuities  by 
the  Joint  cooperation  of  the  teacher  and  his  college. 

By  January  15,  1920,  29  institutions  had  reported  their  adoption 
of  the  plan.  In  order  to  clear  up  many  misapprehensions  regarding 
the  working  of  the  new  pension  scheme,  the  foundation  issued  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Misapprehensions  Touching  Life  Insurance."  The 
report,  under  the  caption  of  "The  Relation  of  the  Old- Age  An- 
nuity to  Salary,"  says : 

The  plan  offered  in  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  rests 
upon  the  only  principles  which  can  Insure  contractual  security,  the  widest 
measure  of  freedom,  and  a  cost  determinable  in  advance.  The  colleges  and 
universities  that  are  participating  In  the  contributory  system  of  old-age  annui- 
ties say  to  their  teachers:  If  you  elect  to  take  out  an  annuity  contract  the 
college  will  cooperate  with  you  by  a  similar  contribution  not  to  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  the  salary  and  up  to  an  agreed  maximum.  While  the  conditions  of 
(cooperation  varj*  somewhat  in  different  colleges  and  universities,  they  are  in 
effect  those  just  stated. 

The  foundation  at  the  end  of  its  fourteenth  year  had  distributed 
$7,000,000  in  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to  852  persons,  54 
grants  having  been  made  during  the  year.  There  are  now  operative 
347  retiring  allowances  and  183  widows'  pensions,  the  allowances 
averaging  $1,943  and  the  pensions  $971. 
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Of  the  total  expenditures  $5,600,000  went  to  the  associated  list  of 
73  institutions.  The  report  contains  a  table  showing  this  appropria- 
tion to  each  of  these  institutions  during  every  year  of  the  founda- 
tion's history.  Harvard  has  received  a  total  of  $556,000;  Yale, 
$491 ,000 ;  Columbia,  $405,000 ;  and  Cornell,  $326,000.  Amherst,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton,  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Tulane  University,  the  Universities  of 
California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  have  each 
received  more  than  $100,000,  the  average  for  the  11  institutions  being 
$130,000. 

In  1920  the  foundation  issued  a  bulletin  on  "  Just  ire  and  the 
Poor,"  which  constituted  the  second  in  a  series  of  studies  in  legal 
education  and  cognate  matters.  The  report  sets  forth  in  non- 
technical language,  first  "  the  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
which  work  in  effect  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  or  to  the  ignorant; 
and  secondly,  the  agencies,  supplementary  to  the  existing  machinery, 
.whose  object  is  to  remedy  these  defects."  Delay,  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  expense  of  counsel  are  enumerated  as  the  important  defects. 
Among  the  remedial  agencies  suggested  to  remedy  tlicse  defects  are 
the  small  claims  court,  the  agencies  for  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
the  domestic- relations  court  and  administrative  tribunals,  and  all 
officials  authorized  to  deal  promptly  with  disputants.  The  object 
of  the  study  is  to  prove  that  the  various  agencies,  if  properly  articu- 
lated with  the  existing  system  of  the  administration  of  justice,  can 
be  made  to  secure,  so  far  as  human  means  can  do,  the  practical 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  and  to  afford  to  all  citizens,  with- 
out regard  to  wealth  or  rank  or  race,  the  means  for  a  prompt,  inex- 
pensive, and  fair  adjudication  of  their  complaints. 

In  June,  1920,  the  foundation  made  its  report  on  "  The  profes- 
sional preparation  of  teachers  for  American  public  schools,"  which 
originated  in  an  investigation  of  teacher-training  facilities  in  Mis- 
souri, as  requested  by  the  governor  of  that  State  in  1914,  but  the 
study  of  the  Missouri  situation  was  found  to  involve  a  thorough- 
going examination  of  the  whole  teacher-training  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  findings  in  the  Missouri  survey  are  regarded 
by  the  foundation  as  furnishing  a  valuable  index  to  conditions  else- 
where. According  to  the  report  the  teaching  profession  should  be 
placed  upon  a  collegiate  footing  and  organized  under  a  single  com- 
petent direction  as  a  part  of  the  State  imiversity,  parallel  with 
medical,  legal,  engineering,  and  other  similar  divisions  of  higher 
education. 

The  authors  of  the  report  are:  Dr.  William  S.  Learned,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  who  organized  and  directed  the  study ;  Prof. 
William  C.  Bagley,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University ;  Dr. 
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Charles  A.  McMurry,  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Prof.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University ; 
Prof.  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  of  Harvard  University ;  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel, 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation ;  and  Homer  W.  Josselyn,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

PHELPS-STOKES  FUND, 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  on  May  10, 1911,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes  for  the  erection,  and  improve- 
ment of  tenement-house  dwellings  in  New  York  City,  and  for  the 
education  of  Negroes,  both  in  Africa  and  the  United  States,  North 
American  Indians,  and  needy  and  deserving  white  students,  through 
industrial  schools,  the  founding  of  scholarships,  and  the  erection  or 
endowment  of  school  buildings  or  chapels.  In  October,  1920,  the 
corporation  issued  a  report  of  10  years'  work  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
fund,  1910-1920,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  in  which  is  set  forth 
in  detail  the  plan,  preparation,  and  object  of  the  survey  of  Negro 
education  in  the  United  States,  begun  in  1913.  This  survey,  a  co- 
operative undertaking  between  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  was  the  most  elaborate  study 
of  Negro  education  in  the  United  States  ever  attempted.  The 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  field  and  office  force,  amount- 
ing approximately  to  $50,000,  were  paid  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund; 
the  bureau  furnished  office  room  and  office  equipment  and  paid  all 
printing  expenses..  The  report  was  printed  in  two  quarto  volumes 
of  423  and  724  pages. 

The  report,  under  the  head  of  "  Educational  adaptions,"  describes 
the  farm-demonstration  movement,  industrial  education,  rural  edu- 
cation, secondary  education,  and  the  higher  education  of  Negroes. 
Other  activities  of  the  fund  in  cooperation  with  educational  and 
religious  agencies  are  set  forth.  The  work  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund  in  founding  fellowships  is  discussed.  The  trustees  of  the  fund 
are  making  every  possible  effort  to  prepare  the  students  in  southern 
universities  and  colleges  "  to  approach  the  Negro  problem  in  a 
broad-minded  scientific  manner.  To  this  end  the  trustees  in  1911 
endowed  one  fellowship  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  one  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  a  traveling  foundation  at  Peabody 
Teachers'  College.  Each  fellowship  has  an  endowment  of  $12,500, 
producing  an  income  of  about  $500.  The  income  of  the  traveling 
foundation  of  $10,000  is  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  professors  who 
are  making  special  study  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  Negro  race." 
The  results  of  these  appropriations  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
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JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 

In  the  year  1919-20,  the  education  committee  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  made  the  following  appropriations:  County  training  schools 
($500),  includmg  $10,000  from  donations  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion and  $12,000  from  the  Peabody  Donation,  $44,000;  summer 
schools  and  special  work,  $1,500;  city  schools,  including  $4,500  from 
the  General  Education  Board,  $9,000;  State  normal  schools,  $900; 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  $6,000;  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, $6,000;  private  secondary  schools,  ^,900;  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, $18,200 ;  total,  $95,500. 
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EDUCATION  IN  HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICINE  DURING 

I9I8-I920. 

By  W.  A.  Dewey,  M.  D., 
Stonimry  of  Coimoii  an  Medical  Bduoation  of  the  American'  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 


Education  in  the  homeopathic  schools  of  medicine  is  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  American  Federation  of  State  Medical  Examin- 
ing Boards  are  fulfilled  in  all  details,  so  that  graduates  may  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  all  the  States  and  Territorial  possessions. 
The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  homeopathic  national  or- 
ganization recognizes  only  acceptable  schools,  requiring  all  to  con- 
form to  a  minimum  standard.  This  procedure  has  tended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  colleges  and  to  improve  their  quality. 

At  the  present  tune  homeopathic  medicine  is  taught  in  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine;  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  and  Flower  Hospital;  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia; Homeopathic  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Homeopathic  Medical  School  of  Ohio  State  University;  and 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago. 

Two  other  State  universities  include  in  their  medical  curriculums 
the  teaching  of  the  homeopathic  system  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  namely,  Iowa  State  University  Medical  School  and  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  California. 

In  common  with  all  medical  schools,  those  of  the  homeopathic  sys- 
tem have  suffered  during  the  biennium  191S-1920  from  a  fewer  num- 
ber of  students,  due  to  two  circumstances,  the  war  and  the  added  two 
years  of  college  work  as  a  preliminary  requirement.  The  1918  fresh- 
men classes  were  small,  as  the  armistice  was  not  signed  until  several 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  college  sessions,  suflBciently  long  to 
make  it  impossible  to  secure  credit  for  a  full  year's  work  by  matricu- 
lating at  Uiat  time.  In  most  schools  the  senior  and  junior  classes 
were  depleted  by  the  draft,  and  the  sophomore  classes  nearly  wrecked 
thereby. 

In  1919,  however,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  entering 
classes  of  all  our  schools,  and  the  promise  of  much  greater  increase 
for  1920  is  bright 
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A  survey  of  the  various  schools  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the  actual 
status  during  the  biennium  1918-1920  ; 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine^  Boston^  Mass. — ^This  school 
had  a  total  of  60  students  in  1918-19  and  88  students  in  1919-20, 
the  increase  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  freshman  class.  This  in- 
stitution is  in  intimate  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  and  furnishes  postgraduate  work  to  many  not 
enumerated  above,  which  refers  solely  to  imdergraduates  and  excludes 
postgraduate  and  special  students  to  the  number  of  25.  Evans  Me- 
morial Hospital,  with  30  beds;  Haynes  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Contagious  Diseases,  with  150  beds;  and  Westboro  State  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  for  the  Insane,  with  1,300  beds,  are  affiliated  with  the 
schooL  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  medicine,  especially  in 
anatomy,  in  which  a  new  system  of  teaching  has  been  employed. 

New  York  TIoTneopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospitci*, 
New  York. — ^This  institution  is  now  in  its  60th  year  and  has  always 
ranked  as  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  homeopathic  school 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  Its  classes,  however, 
have  diminished  from  the  causes  mentioned,  the  war  and  additional 
requirement  of  two  years  of  college  work.  This  remark  applies  to 
all  New  York  schools.  The  New  York  board  of  regents'  certificate 
is  necessary  for  admission. 

The  number  of  students  attending  during  the  past  two  years  was 
as  follows:  1918-19 — freshmen  10,  sophomores  54,  juniors  36,  seniors 
42,  total  142;  graduates  in  1919,  29.  Year  1919-20— freshmen  31, 
sophomores  18,  juniors  43,  seniors  34,  total,  126 ;  graduates  in  1920, 31. 

This  school,  besides  its  own  hospital,  has  affiliation  with  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  the  Wil- 
lard  Parker  Hospital.  Maternity  instruction  is  also  furnished  by 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Maternity  Hospital,  and  the  Sloan  Hos- 
pital for  Women.    There  are  18  full-time  men  on  the  faculty. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. — Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College,  of  Philadelphia,  has  two  departments,  a  school  of  medi- 
cine and  a  school  of  science,  which  conforms  to  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure  to  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  State  to  give  the  required  instruction  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  This  enables  this  institution  to 
offer  a  combined  course  yielding  the  degrees  of  B.  S.  and  M.  D.  in 
six  years  under  a  legal  charter.  This  is  the  custcnn  with  most  State 
university  schools. 

This  is  the  oldest  homeopathic  medical  college  in  the  world,  and 
this  report  comprises  the  seyenty-first  and  seventy-second  annual 
sessions,  the  attendance  in  the  medical  school  being  144  and  133, 
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^)ectively,  and  in  the  school  of  science  60  and  78,  the  totals  being 
204  for  1918-19  and  223  for  1919-20. 

This  institution  is  endowed  to  the  amount  of  $325,0(X),  and  the 
property  valuation  is  approximately  $3,000,000.  There  is  a  loan 
fund  of  $40,000,  the  income  of  which  is  lent  to  deserving  students. 
The  school  places  a  limit  of  40  students  in  each  class.  Besides  the 
hospital  intimately  connected  with  the  college,  it  affiliates  with  St. 
Luke's,  Children's,  and  West  Philadelphia  Hospitals,  and  with  the 
AUentown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  these 
and  other  hospitals,  approved  by  the  council,  graduates  secure  the 
hospital  intern  year  required  by  the  Pennsylvania  law  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  receiving  the  license  to  practice  in  the  State. 

Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Ohio  State  University^  Cohmibua^ 
Ohio. — ^This  college  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  homeopathic 
schools  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  with  the  University  of  Ohio  in 
1914  and  is  one  of  the  10  colleges  and  schools  of  that  university  and 
is  located  on  the  university  cam,pus  at  Columbus.  The  first  linit 
of  a  new  hospital  was  opened  in  1916  and  has  accommodations  for 
60  patients,  in  addition  to  the  old  hospital,  which  accommodates 
about  30  patients. 

The  chief  event  in  the  biennial  period  just  closing  is  a  gift  of 
$400,000  from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Kettering,  of  Dayton,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  scientific  investigation  of  disease  according  to  homeo- 
pathic methods.  A  fine  laboratory  devoted  to  homeopathic  research, 
the  best  in  the  homeopathic  school  of  medicine,  already  exists  in  this 
college,  made  possible  by  previous  gifts  from  the  same  generous 
donor.*  The  results  of  the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  as  far  as 
published  have  attracted  much  attention  in  the  medical  world. 

Homeopathic  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan^  Ann 
Arbor. — The  oldest  homeopathic  medical  college  connected  with  a 
State  university  was  established  45  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  its 
establishment  it  had  two  teachers;  its  growth  has  been  steady,  and 
at  present  there  are  five  full  professors,  two  assistant  professors, 
three  instructors,  and  six  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  full-time  men. 

This  school  has  ever  maintained  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
medical  educational  institutions  of  the  homeopathic  school. 

The  developments  of  the  past  two  years  include  the  erection  of  a 
new  Children's  Hospital,  accommodating  70  patients,  which  was 
opened  in  November,  1918,  for  the  reception  of  influenza  patients 
occurring  in  the  students'  United  States  Army  and  Navy  training 
corps  connected  with  the  university,  and  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
epidemic  it  reverted  to  its  original  purpose. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital^  of  Chicago^  III. — 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago  has  become 
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the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Valparaiso.  The  college 
and  hospital  are  owned  by  the  same  board  of  trustees,  and  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  hospital  is  the  teaching  faculty  of  the  college.  The 
out-patient  department  is  conducted  by  the  college  for  the  hospital. 
The  trustees  have  a  fund  of  $637,000,  the  income  of  which  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  their  judgment  for  the  various  departments 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  number  of  students  for  1918-19  was  44,  and  46  for  1919^20. 
The  college  has  been  in  existence  since  1860,  and  has  a  large  and 
influential  alumnus  body  which  contributes  each  year  liberally  to  its 
maintenance.  It  is  one  of  the  well-equipped  institutions  of  the  homeo- 
pathic system  of  medicine. 

State  University  of  Iowa, — ^The  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  was  merged  with  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  State  university  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1919, 
to  take  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  1919-20.  The  act  of 
the  legislature — 

authorized  and  directed  the  board  of  education  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
the  college  of  medicine  a  chair  of  homeopathic  materia  medica  and  therapeutics ; 
that  suitable  hours  should  be  established  in  the  clinic,  and  that  during  such 
hours  as  were  occupied  by  the  department  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
there  should  be  no  other  lectures  or  recitations  in  the  college  of  medicine. 

The  board  also  ordered  that  the  head  of  the  department  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  have  the  same  privileges  and  rights  as  the 
head  of  any  other  department  of  the  college  of  medicine. 

The  legislature  also  authorized  that  rooms  and  other  equipments 
be  provided  so  that  the  department  could  use  clinics  and  have  as  many 
patients  as  they  desired  at  the  hospital. 

All  this  was  faithfully  carried  out  during  the  year  1919-20  as  far 
as  could  be  under  the  existing  conditions  of  stringency  of  fuel.  Ten 
students  registered  for  the  department,  but  many  others  attended; 
so  that  homeopathic  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  were  taught 
more  hours  and  to  a  larger  number  of  students  that  in  recent  previous 
years. 

University  of  California^  San  Francisco^  Oalif, — Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College  of  the  Pacific,  an  institution  of  some  30  years'  stand- 
ing, with  fine  properties  consisting  of  college  buildings  and  a 
hospital  of  100  beds,  effected  an  agreement  with  the  medical  school 
of  the  University  of  California  whereby  homeopathic  medicine 
might  be  taught  therein.  This  plan  is  working  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  There  are  two  homeopathic  chairs,  homeopathic  materia 
medica  and  applied  homeopathic  therapeutics*  each  with  assistants 
and  hospital  accommodations. 
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RESUME. 

There  were  45  more  students  in  homeopathic  medical  colleges  in 
1919-20  than  in  1918-19,  and  the  increase  in  the  freshman  class  was 
the  largest.  The  sophomore  class  was  the  smallest,  which  was 
the  one  entering  after  the  declaration  of  war.  There  has  been 
much  improvement  in  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  facilities  in 
all  the  schools,  and  the  aim  of  educating  practical  physicians  rather 
than  scientists  and  specialists  has  been  carried  on  successfully 
in  all. 
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KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION,  1918-1920. 

By  JxTLiA  Waoe  Abbot,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten 'Education. 


C0NTEKT8. — Kindergarten  extension — ^Kindergarten  legislation — Kindergartens  in  towns 
and  Tillages — ^Two  war  activities  continued — The  kindergarten  and  the  home — ^The  kinder- 
garten and  the  school — Sonreys  recommend  establishment  of  kindergartens. 


KINDERGARTEN  EXTENSION. 

The  unified  effort  of  women  during  the  war  for  the  conservation  of 
child  life  has  brought  about  an  active  interest  in  the  extension  of 
kindergartens.  Two  aspects  of  kindergarten  work  relate  directly  to 
needs  discovered  during  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  war:  (1)  The 
need  for  organized  child-welfare  work  in  the  preschool  years;  (2) 
the  need  for  emphasizing  the  social  aspect  of  school  work,  such  as 
home  visiting  and  mothers'  meetings.  A  number  of  women's  organi- 
zations have  undertaken  kindergarten  extension  work. 

An  organized  campaign  for  kindergarten  extension  in  Texas  was 
undertaken  early  in  1919  as  the  outcome  of  activities  pertaining  to 
**  Children's  Year."  The  combined  strength  of  the  child-welfare  de- 
partment of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  State  Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the  kindergarten 
section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  directed  toward 
making  effective  the  law  enacted  by  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1917. 
A  fund  devoted  to  child-welfare  activities  by  the  child- welfare  de- 
partment of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  made  it  possible  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  field  worker  for  a  time,  with  the  result  that  in  a 
number  of  Texas  cities  kindergartens  were  established  for  the  first 
time  as  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

The  education  department  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  begun  a  campaign  which  has  as  its  object  a  kindergarten 
in  every  elementary  school  in  the  United  States.  The  subject  of 
kindergarten  extension  was  presented  at  two  sessions  of  the  biennial 
meeting  in  Des  Moines,  June,  1920.  A  kindergarten  chairman  has 
been  appointed  in  each  State,  and  will  cooperate  with  the  kinder- 
garten chairman  of  the  General  Federation  in  making  a  State  survey 
of  kindergarten  conditions.  The  subject  of  kindergarten  extension 
is  to  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  each  State  meeting. 
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The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa-^ 
tions  has  had  a  department  of  kindergarten  extension  for  six  years. 
In  cooperation  with  the  National  Kindergarten  Association,  pro- 
gressive legislation  has  been  secured  in  a  number  of  States.  Fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  mandatory-on-petition  law  in  California, 
the  National  Kindergarten  Association  has  maintained  a  field  sec- 
retary, and  thd  rapid  growth  of  kindergartens  in  that  State  has 
proved  the  value  of  this  plan. 

An  intensive  campaign  is  being  carried  on  in  North  Dakota  by 
the  State  kindergarten  chairman.  The  names  of  organizations  and 
individuals  interested  in  kindergarten  extension  are  being  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  county  superintendents.  Presidents  of 
local  clubs  are  then  to  form  a  kindergarten  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  county  superintendent.  la  this  way  it  is  expected  that 
public  interest  will  be  aroused  and  petitions,  with  the  required  num- 
ber of  signatures  requesting  the  establishment  of  kindergartens, 
will  be  presented  to  local  school  boards.  Local  club  presidents  are 
including  the  subject  of  kindergarten  education  in  their  yearly  pro- 
gram. When  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  speaker,  a  lecture  with 
accompanying  lantern  slides  provided  by  the  kindergarten  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  presented. 

The  formation  of  State  Kindergarten  Associations,  provided  for  by 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union,  is  proving  another  means  of  coordinating  kindergarten  in- 
terests in  the  State.  Indiana  has  formed  a  State  organization,  and 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  have  tentative  organizations 
on  a  State-wide  basis.  Ohio  has  had  a  State  organization  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  for  more 
kindergartens  under  the  slogan,  "  First  Aid  to  the  Uninjured  I " 

Virginia,  at  its  State  Teachers'  Association  meeting  in  Bichmond, 
passed  a  resolution  dissolving  the  separate  kindergart^a  and  ele- 
mentary sections  and  established  in  their  ^«ad  an  organization 
"  which  shall  have  as  its  aim  the  education  of  children  from  4  to  8 
years  of  age." 

The  New  York  State  Association  is  working  for  the  passage  of  a 
maadatory-on-petition  kindergarten  bill.  Illinois  is  also  organized 
for  progressive  kindergarten  legislation,  and  Washington  is  carry- 
ing on  an  educational  campaign  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  The  Louisville  Kindergarten  A^ociation  is  plan-* 
ning  a  State  campaign. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Club, 
Maryland,  the  board  of  educatidn  has  made  provision  for  10  new 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  preprimary  training  de^ 
-partment  has  been  established  in  the  Baltimore  Teachers'  Training 
Sch<«i.  ,    '   ~ 
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KINDERGARTEN  LEGISLATION* 

Arizona, — ^The  influence  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  has  made  itself  felt  in  Arizona,  and  a  kinder- 
garten law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1919.  The  two  main 
provisions  of  the  measure  are  as  follows:  (1)  Upon  petition  of  the 
parents,  or  guardians  of  15  or  more  children  between  the  ages  of 
4J  and  6  years  residing  within  2  miles  of  any  elementary  school 
building,  tiie  board  of  school  trustees  of  a  district  shall  ^'employ 
proper  certificated  teachers  in  kindergarten  schools  in  such  elemen- 
tary school  buildings'*;  and  (2)  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each 
county  is  authorized  to  levy  such  additional  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  within  such  school  district  as  will  be  suflScient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  kindergarten  classes. 

Chanffes  in  Indiand  ^^« — ^The  new  law  in  Indiana  includes  several 
improvements  upon  the  former  law.  State  funds  for  tuition  may 
now  be  used  for  kindergartens  as  well  as  for  other  grades  of  the 
common  schools ;  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  2  cents  on  the  $100  is  now 
extended  to  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  less  than  6,000  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  turning  over  of  the  fund  resulting  from  this  tax  to  a 
kindergarten  association  for  the  support,  of  kindergartens  is  now 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  authorities. 

New  school  code  in  Delaware. — ^A  new  school  code  adopted  in  Dela- 
ware gives  to  county  boards  of  education  the  power  to  provide 
kindergartens. 

Permissive  kindergarten  legislation  in  Alabama  and  Virginia.—^ 
In  the  new  school  codes  of  Alabama  and  Virginia  permissive  kinder •« 
garten  legislation  authorizes  the  use  of  local  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  kinderfi^artens. 

KINDERGARTENS  IN  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

In  towns  and  villages  of  fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants  there  were 
enrolled  in  kindergartens  during  the  school  year  1917-18  approxi- 
mately 21,000  children,  under  the  direction  6i  nearly  600  teachers. 
The  leading  States  for  kindergartens  in  smaller  places  are  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  with  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  California  coming  next 
in  order. 

The  need  for  further  extension  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  rural 
districts  has  been  recognized  in  other  States.  A  campaign  to  reach 
rural  communities,  has  been  organized  in  Texas.  That  this  cam- 
paign is  in  relation  to  a  real  need  is  evidenced  by  letters  received  by 
the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  mother  in 
Texas  writes: 

I  have  just  read  In  tfte  Dallas  Times-Herald  that  you  are  launching  a  move- 
ment for  better  kindergarten  work  in  Texas,  and  I  want  to  wish  you  Godspeed* 
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I  am  a  country  motTier  with  two  small  sons  and  I  haT©  a  horror  of  patting 
tbem  in  a  school,  knowing  they  will  have  to  sit  on  a  seat  from  8  a.  m.  until  4 
p.  m.,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  lO-minnte  reading  lessons  and  maybe  a  little 
mimber  work.  I  believe  every  rural  school  should  have  a  kindergarten  teacbefa 
They  might  combine  kindergarten  and  first-grade  work: 

A  teacher  in  a  Maryland  catmtry  community  writes: 

We  are  in  great  need  of  a  kindergarten  here  in  this  town.  Many  children 
are  solitary  little  ones  from  Isolated  small  farms  and  country  homes  mid 
need  badly  the  socializing  influence  of  t^  kindergarten  aBd  soperylsed  work 
aiid  play.  They  have  few  toys  and  no  books  in  the  homes,  and  we  do  the 
best  we  can  during  their  first  and  second  grades  to  have  the  play  ^Irit,  bat 
with  our  course  to  cover  and  78  little  ones  in  the  first  and  second  grades  it 
pi  about  impossible. 

A  county  superintendent  in  North  Dakota  writes: 

In  our  consolidated  school  I  can  see  my  way  dear  to  strongly  recommend  the 
installation  of  kindergartens.  In  this  county  there  are  about  600  children  who 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  kindergarten  training.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  only  one  attempt  made  at  this  work  in  tl)is  county,  and  that  was  a, 
private  kindergarten  In  which  I  had  my  two  little  youngsters  enrolled.  This 
is  a  work  that  the  public  in  general  has  had  very  little  time  to  consider  so  far, 
bnt  I  keenly  feel  the  great  necessl^  for  vigorous  and  determined  action  along 
this  line  of  worlE. 

In  one  town  in  -  Texas  a  small  group  of  club  women  solred  tba 
problem  of  securing  a  kindergarten  by  collecting  $1  for  each  in-i 
habitant  and  building  a  beautiful  little  bungalow,  which  was  pre-» 
sented  to  the  board  of  education,  and  Lufkin  had  a  kindergarten. 

A  kindergarten-primary  course  is  being  given  at  the  Chico  Normal 
School,  California,  with  special  emphasis  upon  training  teachers  in 
rural  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  younger  children.  The  fact 
that  all  of  the  State  normal  schools  of  Texas  have  openied  kin- 
dergarten training  departments  gives  promise  of  enough  trained 
kindergarten  teachers  for  the  towns  and  villages  that  open  new. 
kindergartens. 

TWO  WAR  AcnvrriES  coniinued. 

Two  important  phases  of  kindergarten  work  that  were  carried  on 
during  the  war  are  still  furthered  by  kindergarten  teachers  through-> 
out  the  country.  They  are  Americanization  among  the  foreign-bom 
children  and  the  support  of  the  kindergarten  unit  in  France. 

The  Jcindergarten  unit  in  Fvance. — In  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  15  kindergarten  teachers  sent  by  the  kindergartners 
of  America  to  minister  to  the  little  French  childreny  Dr.  Williani 
Palmer  Lucas,  chief  of  the  children's  bureau  of  the  American  Bed 
Cross  in  France,  congratulates  Miss  Curtis,  director  of  the  unit^  oil 
the  record  achieved,  and  says :  "  Your  choice  of  the  personnel  and  thei 
place  they  have  made  for  tliemselves  in  every  community  where  thej^ 
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hsve  worked  ib,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  records  made  in 
France.'' 

The  unit  hiks  extended  it&  field  in  these  days  of  reconstruction  by 
tesiding  traveling  kindergarten  eamionetteff,  in  little  Army  wagons, 
to  the  villages  in  the  Aisne  dnring  the  summer  of  1919.  The  kinder- 
gartners  go  from  TiHage  to  village,  telling  stories  and  playing  games 
with  Hm  children,  and  leaving  with  them  interesting  handwork  which 
keeps  the  children  busy  and  happy  until  the  kindergarten  camionette 
jean  make  its  next  visit.  The  Freaiich  Oovermnent  has  given  a 
eamicmette  to  establish  the  same  type  of  work  around  Lille,  with 
headquarters  at  Arras. 

The  unit  brought  joy  to  many  French  children  at  Christmas  time, 
wfa^i  large  Christmas  trees  were  brought  from  Belgium  and  erected 
In  the  devastated  villages  of  the  Aisne,  where  the  unit  has  been  carry-^ 
ing  on  its  work.  The  children  of  Boston  sent  1,500  dolls  to  their  little 
French  sisters. 

The  French  Government  has  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
iedncational  methods  of  the  American  kindergarten  teachers  as  well 
as  of  the  value  of  their  social  work.  A  jardin  d'enf  ants  training  de- 
partment is  to  be  opened  in  Sevres  College  in  October  by  the  French 
Government.  Mademoiselle  Amieux,  the  president  of  the  college, 
is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  kindergarten 
work  and  welcomes  the  incorporation  of  a  kindergarten  training 
department  in  this  college  for  training  teacliers  in  France. 

In  July,  1919,  Miss  Curtis,  with  Miss  Aborn,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  went  to  'Serbia,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
visit  a  kindergarten  is  to  be  opened  the  first  of  October,  1920,  in  an 
orphanage  for  war  orphans  in  Belgrade.  * 

Americanization* — The  kindergarten  has  always  been  an  important 
Americanization  agency.  Before  the  war  had  awakened  the  whole 
Nation  to  the  need  for  Americanization  work  among  the  foreign  bom 
the  kindergartner  was  going  to  tlie  homes  of  the  foreign  mothers 
ftiid  giving  them  friendly  help  and  advice  in  relation  to  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  their  adopted  country  and  concerning  the  care 
and  welfare  of  their  children.  The  foreign  women  were  persuaded 
to  attend  mothers'  meetings  in  the  kindergarten  room,  and  so  were 
brought  into  close  sympathy  with  the  school. 

This  social  aspect  of  kindergarten  work  was  carried  on  more  inten- 
ffively  than  ever  before  by  the  kindergarten  teachers  during  the  war 
period;  and  in  the  days  of  reconstruction  the  work  with  the  foreign 
bom  has  been  esrpanded  through  affiliation  with  other  organizations. 
In  several  cities  the  kindergarten  teachers  have  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  international  institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 
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The  International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women^s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  h  service  bureau  for  the  foreign  bom.  In  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  foreign  mother  a  kindergarten 
pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and  published  in  16  foreign  languages. 
It  explains  in  a  simple,  readable  manner  what  the  kindergarten  does 
for  the  child  and  how  it  helps  the  mother.  Through  cooperation 
with  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  this 
pamphlet  has  been  widely  distributed  in  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try having  a  large  foreign  population.  The  practical  work  of  the 
International  Institute  is  divided  into  two  classes — case  work  and 
group  work.    From  Pittsburgh  is  sent  this  statement: 

Tbe  group  work  is  both  educational  and  recreational  in  character,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  recreational  side.  In  all  group  work,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  idea  of  reciprocity  is  brought  out,  and  the  fact  that  American  culture  is 
composed  of  contributions  from  all  the  world  is  emphasized.  Groups  are 
gathered  from  various  sources,  but  it  is  felt  that  work  with  the  groups  formed 
in  seven  schools  through  the  co<H>eration  of  the  kindergartens  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  result.  Pittsburgh  kindergartners  in  the  foreign  districts  of  the  city 
realize  the  Immense  difficulty  of  getting  the  foreign-l>om  women  to  come  to 
the  mothers'  meetings.  The  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  women  is 
quite  understandable.  InabiUty  to  speak  or  to  understand  English,  timidity  in 
the  presence  of  the  American  mothers,  often  makes  the  meeting  anything  but 
pleasurable.  However,  the  kindergartens  have  met  with  a  measure  of  success, 
but  after  the  children  leave  kindergarten  the  mothers  practically  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  school. 

The  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  public-school  kindergartens  of 
Pittsburgh  have  done  such  effective  work  in  home  visiting  that  their 
services  are  to  be  employed  as  school  visitors  in  the  homes  of  the 
children  in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  the  kindergarten 
children.  This  social  wofk  is  made  the  basis  upon  which  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  grades.  In  Chicago,  111.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  kindergarten  teachers,  because  of  their  special  ability, 
have  been  appointed  directors  of  the  Americanization  work  of  the 
public  schools.  In  Minneapolis  a  group  of  kindergarten  teachers 
have  worked  in  a  large  Polish  district  under  the  direction  of  the 
visiting  teacher  of  the  public  school,  making  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass, and  bringing  information  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  con-» 
dition  of  the  families  in  the  district.  The  kindergarten  teachers, 
through  their  local  club,  volunteered  to  do  this  work.  Following 
their  example,  a  group  of  primary  teachers  have  offered  their 

services. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  HOME. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  committee  of  the  International  Kander- 
garten  Union  is  making  a  study  of  the  curricula  of  women's 
colleges  in  order  to  determine  what  these  institutions  for  higher 
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education  are  doing  to  train  young  women  for  the  responsibilities  of 
home  making  and  child  training.  To  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee : 

The  Inquiry  has  hardly  more  than  begun,  but  it  is  already  ax^arent  that  a 
conception  of  fundamental  importance  In  the  preparation  of  young  women  for 
life  is  being  ignored — ^that  of  the  significance  of  the  child  in  the  home  and  to 
■ociety,  and  the  r^ation  of  women  to  its  deveic^ment  and  training.  Many  of 
the  coUeges  whose  curricula  have  been  studied  have  weU-equipped  home  eoo* 
nomics  .depcirtments  and  offer  admirable  courses  in  dietetics,  textiles,  house- 
hold management,  and  the  several  household  arts.  Practically  none  of  these 
offer  courses  in  that  highest  of  arts — the  directing  of  young  Uves  into  channels 
of  right  thinking  and  doing.  The  kindergarten  training  school  has  been 
almost  alone  among  educational  institutions  in  standing  for  the  need  of  train- 
ing for  motherhood.  Because  of  the  experience  of  kindergarten  graduates  as 
to  the  value  of  such  training,  kindergartners  feel  that  they  have  a  contribution 
to  make  to  the  curricula  of  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  young  women. 
To  attempt  to  convert  the  women's  coUege  to  this  view  may  be  an  ambitious 
task,  but  it  is  one  to  which  the  committee  in  question  is  committed. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
including  child  training  as  a  part  of  home  making  by  offering  a 
course  in  child  training  by  a  kindergarten  specialist  to  the  students 
pf  the  home  economics  courses. 

Two  newspaper  bulletins  on  kindergarten  principles  applied  to  the 
training  of  children  in  the  home  have  been  prepared  by  the  kinder- 
garten division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  have  been  widely 
distributed  to  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Such  topics  as 
Baby  Talk,  Common  Sense  in  Managing  Children,  Children  and 
Their  Toys  have  been  treated  by  the  foremost  specialists  in  kinder- 
garten education  in  the  country,  with  the  purpose  of  helping  mothers 
in  the  upbringing  of  their  children  in  the  complexity  of  modern  life. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  kindergarten  and  -first-grade  teadJiers, — ^A  comparison 
of  the  salaries  of  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  is  based  upon 
data  compiled  from  the  answers  of  72  cities  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  cities  are  in  the  following 
States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  maximum  salaries  of  kindergarten  teachers  range  from  $495 
to  $1,600  a  year.  These  figures  represent  the  salary  schedule  of  1918. 
In  a  number  of  cities  a  new  salary  schedule  goes  into  effect  during 
1919  which  will  bripg  the  range  of  maximum  salaries  from  $G00  to 
$1,800  a  year. 
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In  31  cities  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  receive  the  same 
salary  and  teach  two  sessions  with  the  same  hours  of  classroom  work. 

In  17  cities  kindergarten  teachers  who.  teach  two  sessions,  but  whose 
classroom  work  is  from  30  to  90  minutes  less  than  that  of  the  first- 
grade  teacher,  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  first-grade  teacher. 

In  12  cities  where  the  kindergarten  teachers  have  one  session  and 
shorter  hours  of  classroom  work,  they  receive  a  lower  maximum  salary 
than  the  first-grade  teachers. 

In  17  cities  the  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  receive  higher  salaries 
than  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers.  In  13  of  these  cities 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  receive  the  same  salary.  In  1 
city  the  kindergarten  teacher  receives  a  higher  minimum ;  in  3  cities 
the  first-grade  teachers  receive  a  higher  maximum  than  the  kinder- 
garten teachers,  but  not  as  high  as  the  upper-grade  teachers. 

This  study  indicates  that  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  posi- 
tions are  on  an  equal  salary  basis  in  the  majority  of  cities. 

New  tendencies  in  kindergarten  practice, — Modem  educational 
theory  is  bringing  about  changes  in  the  methods  and  materials  of 
both  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  An  inquiry  concerning  the 
educational  equipment  of  a  modem  kindergarten  reveals  not  only  in- 
teresting changes  in  the  material  used  but  a  decided  change  in 
methods.   - 

Indoor  equipment. — ^Large  material  in  bulk  is  replacing  a  limited 
number  of  small  blocks  in  boxes.  The  use  of  cloth  and  wood  and 
other  industrial  materials  is  replacing  the  sewing  cards  and  fine 
paper-weaving  mats.  Free  choice  of  materials  on  the  part  of  the 
child  and  invention  in  carrying  out  his  play  purposes  characterize 
this  type  of  kindergarten  work. 

Outdoor  equipment. — Emphasis  upon  out-of-doors  play  suggests 
that  a  modern  kindergarten  be  equipped  with  swings,  seesaws,  balanc- 
ing boards,  slides,  and  sand  piles,  and  that,  when  weather  permits, 
other  kindergarten  activities  be  carried  on  out  of  doors. 

Standardization  of  kindergarten  practice. — While  a  freer  method 
is  becoming  more  general  in  kindergarten  practice,  a  widespread  de- 
sire to  determine  standards  for  kindergarten  pmcedure  has  been 
shown  by  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
teachers.  The  large  demand  for  the  kindergarten  curriculum  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  and 
recently  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  an  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  is  desired  by  school 
people.  Another  committee  has  been  appointed  whose  work  will  be 
the  preparation  of  a  primary  curriculum  based  upon  the  kinder- 
garten curriculum. 

Changes  in  the  elementary  school. — ^Reports  of  two  committees  of 
Ihe  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  give  evidence  of  the 
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fact  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  beginning  to  affect  the  first 
grade.  A  committee  reporting  on  an  adequate  equipment  for  a  first- 
grade  room  emphasizes  the  need  for  movable  furniture,  a  space  for 
games  and  free  dramatization,  and  the  kind  of  materials  that  will 
carry  on  the  processes  already  begun  in  the  kindergarten.  The  re- 
port of  a  second  committee  deals  with  the  time  allotment  given  to 
the  various  activities  of  the  primary  school  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  between-recitation  periods.  An  increasing  emphasis  is 
being  placed  upon  activities  in  which  the  children  exercise  their  own 
initiative  instep  of  having  the  work  of  all  the  periods  prescribed 
by  the  teacher. 

Supervision  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, — A  more  organic 
relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school  has  been 
brought  about  in  a  number  of  cities  by  employing  teachers  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  who  have  had  training  in  both 
kindergarten  and  primary  work.  It  is  possible  to  secure  the  service 
of  teachers  with  this  training  because  kindergarten-primary  courses 
are  being  offered  in  many  normal  schools.  Because  of  this  training 
the  kindergarten  teacher  understands  the  work  of  the  grade  for  which 
her  children  are  being  prepared,  and  the  primary  teacher  is  able  to 
build  upon  work  of  the  kindergarten.  In  a  number  of  cities,  among 
which  are  Denver,  Colo.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City,  the 
kindergarten  teacher  passes  on  with  her  children  into  the  first  grade, 
alternating  terms  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  In  this  way 
there  is  established  a  continuity  in  the  work,  just  as  there  is  continu- 
ity between  any  other  two  grades  in  a  school  system. 

Supervision  of  the  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  by  one  who 
has  had  training  and  experience  in  both  fields  has  also  tended  in  a 
number  of  cities  to  unify  the  work  of  the  first  years  of  school  life. 

A  kindergarten  representative  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent, 
whose  duties  shall  be  the  extension  of  kindergartens  throughout  the 
State  and  the  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  grades  in  those  cities  where  kindergartens  are  already  es- 
tablished. 

SURVEYS  RECOMMEND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 

A  survey  of  education  in  Hawaii  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
recognizes  the  valuable  work  being  done  by  the  Free  Kindergarten 
and  Children's  Aid  Association  of  Hawaii.  The  following  statement 
occurs  in  the  report : 

Recently  one  of  the  members  of  the  survey  commission,  visiting  the  public 
plantation  school  at  Hamaltuapolco,  Maui,  observed  that  the  children  of  the  class 
«f  begimiers,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  orientals,  were  unusually  responsive 
to  the  questions  of  tbeir  teacher,  and  replying  in  language  of  a  much  better 
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quality  than  most  beghmlng  children  on  the  plantations  can  command.  Upon 
Inquiry  It  was  learned  that  the  entire  class  had  had  training  In  a  near-by 
kindergarten  maintained  privately  by  one  of  the  plantation  owners. 

Largely  in  response  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Free  Kindergarten  and 
Children's  Aid  Association  of  Hawaii,  the  Territorial  legislature  at  its  laat 
session  authorized  the  department  of  education  to  organize  one  kindergarten 
on  each  of  the  four  principal  islands.  While  this  program  has  not  yet  been 
fully  executed,  as  insufficient  funds  were  provided,  nevertheless  it  is  the  first 
step  in  a  plan  which  the  commission  sincerely  hopes  will  lead,  within  a  very 
short  time,  to  the  organization  of  a  kindergarten  In  every  school  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  commission  is  convinced,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  the  islands,  that  no  more  important  single  step  in  Americanix- 
ing  the  children  of  the  foreign  bom  can  be  taken  than  in  the  establishment  of 
a  kindergarten  or  kindergartens  in  every  settlement  in  the  Territory.  In  order 
to  make  such  a  project  a  success,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  department  to 
secure  an  efficient  head  to  this  work  and  to  establish  training  courses  under 
competent  directors  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  kindergarten  work.  In 
this  connection  the  commission  would  recommend  that  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  kindergarten  be  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  educational  d^artment 
of  the  university,  which  the  commission  has  recommended  elsewhere. 

The  kindergarten  specialist  was  a  member  of  the  survey  commis- 
sion which  conducted  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  Winchester,  Mass; 
The  recommendation  was  made  to  increase  the  number  of  kindergar- 
tens so  that  all  the  children  of  Winchester  might  have  the  privilege 
of  kindergarten  training  now  enjoyed  in  only  two  of  the  elementary 
schools, 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  NURSING  BEFORE  1918. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problen^  in  nursing  education  to-day 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  conditions  immediately  preceding 
the  war  and  to  see  how  these  conditions  have  been  affected  by  the 
radical  changes  taking  place  in  our  social  and  economic  structure. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  nursing  work  in  the  past  decade  has 
been  the  enormous  expansion  which  has  taken  place  within  a  very 
few  years,  not  only  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of  work  to  be  done  but 
in  the  range  of  opportunity  and  responsibility  and  in  the  widely 
varied  demands  which  liave  to  be  met. 

Part  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  hospitals 
and  to  the  highly  specialized  departments  which  have  been  opened 
up  within  these  institutions.  Every  advance  in  medical  science 
or  in  hospital  administration  or  nursing  education  has  created  a 
demand  for  new  varieties  of  experts,  such  as  the  nurse  anaesthetist, 
tlie  hospital  technician^  and  the  trained  instructor  of  nurses.  Private, 
nursing  has  also  undergone  some  expansion^  but  the  greatest  develop- 
ment has  been  found  in  the  field  of  public  health  work.  Where  10 
years  ago  a  few  hundred  nurses  only  wero  to  be  found  in  visiting 
nursing  or  social  welfare  work,  there  were  in  1918  approximately 
8,000  employed  in  this  country  by  public  schools,  State  and  city 
boards  of  health,  industrial  establishments,  child  welfare  organiza- 
tions, and  other  civic  and  social  agencies.  This  number  Is  now  in- 
creased to  over  10,000.    Most  of  this  work  is  not  solely  or  even 
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mainly  for  the  relief  of  sickness ;  it  is  quite  as  much  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sickness.  During  the  past  10  years  the  nurse  has  established 
herself  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  public  health  movement  in  this 
country,  and  the  movement  itself  is  going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

This  changing  emphasis  in  nursing  and  the  remarkable  extension 
of  the  nursing  field  inevitably  created  a  demand  not  only  for  more 
nurses  but  for  nui*ses  with  different  preparation.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  there  should  have  been  a  shortage  of  highly  qualified 
women  for  the  new  positions.  Although  good  organizers  and  execu- 
tives have  always  been  found  in  hospital  work,  the  rapid  increase  of 
tliese  institutions  alone  more  than  exhausted  the  available  supply, 
and  the  new  educational  needs  of  over  1,500  nursing  schools  found 
few  leaders  prepared  to  grapple  with  them.  It  was  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  best  effort  of  nursing  schools  should  be  directed  toward 
recruiting  and  training  able  women  for  these  executive  and  educa- 
tional positions  in  hospitals  and  in  the  new  branches  of  public- 
health  work,  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  the  private  family. 

The  more  farsighted  schools  of  nursing  throughout  the  coimtry 
realized  this  need  and  made  some  effort  to  meet  it  by  steadily  raising 
their  admission  standards,  by  endeavoring  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
their  curricula,  and  by  introducing  some,  at  least,  of  the  newer  sub- 
jects required  by  the  changing  demands  of  the  field.  The  students 
coming  into  these  more  progressive  schools  were  on  the  whole  an 
earnest  and  capable  body  of  young  women,  a  number  of  them  gradu- 
ates from  colleges,  normal  schools,  or  other  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions. . 

A  few  universities  had  organized  departments  or  courses  for  nurses 
needing  advanced  training,  and  were  sending  out  a  growing  body 
of  superintendents  of  nursing  schools,  teachers,  and  public-health 
nurses.  Such  women  were  making  their  influence  felt  throughout 
the  country,  but  the  number  was  never  anything  like  equal  to  the 
demand.  Institutions  training  such  workers  were  usually  besieged 
by  requests  for  their  graduates,  and  never  supplied  more  than  about 
a  tenth  of  the  positions  they  were  asked  to  fill. 

The  constantly  repeated  requests  for  nurses  of  the  highest  personal 
qualifications,  combined  with  advanced  education  and  specialized 
training,  made  it  perfectly  evident  that  the  older  standards  for 
judging  "a  good  nurse"  were  giving  place  to  a  newer  and  much 
more  exacting  set  of  standards.  Unless  nursing  schools  could  re- 
cruit and  train  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  women  with  these  higher 
standards  of  intelligence,  initiative,  knowledge,  and  professional 
skill,  the  whole  program  of  nursing  and  much  of  the  health  work 
in  the  country  would  undoubtedly  suffer  seriously. 

This  question  of  the  quality  and  the  numbers  of  i>vy?s^iAHMW#g 
into  the  field  was  the  big  problem,  even  before  the  war.      While 
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nursing  schools  with  established  reputations  and  good  resources  had 
little  difficulty  in  satisfying  their  own  needs  for  students,  the  great 
majority  of  the  hospitals  in  the  country  were  complaining  that  they 
could  not  secure  the  numbers  or  the  kind  of  applicants  necessary  to 
carry  on  their  nursing  service  satisfactorily.  In  most  hospitals  the 
suggestion  of  paying  graduate  nurses  or  helpers  to  supplement  the 
work  of  pupil  nurses  was  not  even  considered.  If  students  with 
acceptable  qualifications  did  not  present  themselves,  they  could  see 
no  other  way  than  by  further  reducing  the  standards  of  admission. 
The  result  was  that  a  good  many  of  the  young  women  who  were 
admitted  and  graduated  from  hospitals  were  educationally  and  per- 
sonally unqualified  for  even  the  minor  positions  in  the  profession, 
and  the  higher  ranks  were  left  very  inadequately  supplied  to  meet 
the  new  and  heavy  responsibilities  which  were  confronting  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole. 

The  number  of  nurses  in  the  country  at  large  was  roughly  estimated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  at  about  200,000.  About  115,000  (98,000 
registered  and  17,000  unregistered)  graduate  nurses  were  engaged 
in  all  branches  of  nursing  service.  Untrained  and  partially  trained 
"  practical "  nurses  made  up  the  remainder.  The  only  field  which 
was  reasonably  well  supplied  with  nurses  was  that  of  private  nurs- 
ing, which  absorbed  at  that  time  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  In  addition  there  were  about  45,000  student  nurses  in 
training. 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  HOW  THEY  WERE  MET. 

The  war  made  a  very  heavy  draft  on  these  nursing  resources.  In 
addition  to  Red  Cross  detachments  which  were  already  in  Europe, 
in  1917  the  Army  and  Navy  called  for,  first,  10,000  and  later  30,000 
graduate  nurses.  Meanwhile  the  volume  of  work  in  hospitals  and 
public  health  organizations  at  home  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

The  first  impulse  was  to  throw  in  a  large  body  of  untrained  volun- 
teers to  dilute  the  trained  personnel.  Fortunately  the  committee  on 
nursing  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  ^  had  seen  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  of  this  policy  in  other  countries,  not  only  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  military  nursing  service  but  on  the  civilian  nursing  system  as 
well.  Looking  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  immediate  needs,  they 
determined  to  meet  the  emergency  by  increasing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  numbers  of  pupil  nurses  in  hospitals,  pushing  them  forward 
and  if  necessary  graduating  them  earlier,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
steady  and  increasing  supply  of  trained  women  for  the  more  respon- 
sible and  difficult  work  overseas  and  at  home.    The  results  amply 

*  Report  of  the  committee  on  nursing  of  tbe  general  medical  board  of  the  Council  of 
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justified  tbe  wisdom  «Kf  4kis  jpoUcy,  for  mil  ctalj  were  tke  denundb 
of  tbe  Army  wet  (the  defieieneies  were  dvie  to  kek  of  transportatioii, 
not  laek  of  nurses)  but  the  boapitak  at  home  hmd  pvobsbly  never 
been  so  well  supplied  with  st«de]it& 

By  mews  of  wideepread  ptiUkity  the  nmmber  of  ywng  wonen 
entering  Bursifig  schools  during^  1&17  and  19*18  was  increased  by  2& 
per  ce»t  (at  least  7fiOfy  orer  jMrevious  years).  Every  eflm't  was 
made  to  attract  the  meore  serious  and  better  educated  group  of  war 
volunteers  for  this  service^  and  as  a  result  the  average  of  education 
amofifi^  student  nurses  increased  noticeably.    In  spite  of  tbe  umisiial 

s.™/d«  u.  u«  .„  »d  ^ii»i.  „4  ,L  di«4^.u„  of  *»*.; 

ing  and  supervisory  staffs  in  hospitals  tbe  educational  status  of  nurs^ 
ing  scho(^  W9^  in  certain  ways  better  aft  the  end  of  tho  war  than  at* 
the  beginning.  The  spirit  of  all  the  workers,  students^  and  graduates 
during  that  trying  time  was  exceptional.  Many  of  the  old  barriers 
of  precedent  and  tradition  were  broken  down,  and  there  was  a  greater 
willingness  to  try  new  methods  and  to  combine  forces  with  others  in 
an  effort  to  conserve  limited  strength  and  other  resources.  Soaat  of 
these  war  experiments^  which  will  be  described  later,  have  been  in- 
corporated in  our  present  system  and  proBoise  to  be  of  permanent 
value. 

Probably  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  war  experience  to  nurs- 
ing lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  nursing  education  was 
shaken  for  a  little  while  out  of  its  well-worn  ruts  and  brought  out 
of  its  comparative  seclusion  into  the  light  of  public  discussion  and 
criticism.  When  so  many  lives  hung  on  the  supply  of  nurses,  people 
were  aroused  to  a  new  sense  of  their  dependence  on  the  products  of 
nursing  schools,  and  many  of  them  learned  for  the  tirst  time  of  the 
hopelessly  limited  resources  which  nursing  educators  have  had  to 
work  with  in  the  trainiug  of  these  indispensable  public  servants^ 
Whatever  the  future  may  bring  it  is  unlikely  that  nursing  schools 
will  willingly  sink  back  again  into  their  old  isolation,  or  that  they 
will  accept  unquestionably  tlte  financial  status  which  the  older  system 
imposed  on  thenu 

DECLINE  IN  APPLICANTS  FOLLOWING  THE  WAR. 

After  the  armistice  and  the  end  of  the  influens?a  epidemic  a  kind 
of  reaction  began  to  set  in.  ,  A  nimiber  of  those  who  had  enliste<l 
''  for  the  duration  of  the  war  ^  dropped  out,  and  applications  began 
to  fall  off  noticeably.  This  condition  was,  of  course,  not  peculiar 
to  nursing.  As  everyone  knows,  there  has  also  been  a  shortage  of 
physicians,  trained  clerical  workers,  wigineers,  librarians,  clergymen, 
and  notably  of  teachers.  It  had  been  hoped,  however,  that  the  almost 
universal  interest  in  nursing  which  the  war  developed  might  con* 
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tinue  and  that  the  newly  aroused  passion  for  patriotic  work  might 
find  a  congenial  outlet  in  this  permanent  form  of  national  service. 
These  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  While  it  is  true  that  the  type 
of  applicant  in  many  schools  has  continued  to  improve,  and  that 
several  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country  report  no  shortage  of 
students,  the  scarcity  of  nursing  applicants  in  the  large  majority  of 
hospitals  throughout  the  country  has  probably  been  more  acute  than 
at  any  previous  time. 

TTiis  shortage  is  usually  attributed  to  the  war,  and  doubtless  it 
was  precipitated  by  the  war,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  causes  go  much 
further  back,  and  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  certain  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  have  long  been  recognized  and  which 
were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  bring  these  results.  Since  these  condi- 
tions are  inherent  in  the  present  system,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
them  briefly  and  to  rfiow  what  progress  is  being  made  toward  their 
removal. 

THE  WORK  OF  OTUDENT  NURSES  IN  HOSPITALS. 

The  system  of  training  which  was  introduced  over  50  years  ago, 
whexk  nursing  schools  were  first  established,  is  practically  a  system 
of  apprei^iceship.  It  has  been  modified  somewhat  to  include  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  systematic  theoretical  instruction,  but  the  very  fact 
that  hospitals  depend  on  student  nurses  for  such  a  large  share  of 
their  work  makes  it  inevitable  that  the  educational  element  in  the 
training  will  be  frequently,  indeed  generally,  sacrificed  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  hospital. 

It  has  been  a  constant  criticism  of  nursing  schools  that  they  require 
their  students  to  do  a  great  deal  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  called 
boosework,  and  that  they  insist  on  students  repeating  indefinitely 
throughout  their  two  or  three  years  of  training  more  or  less  routine 
duties  which  demand  little  skill  and  have  little  or  no  educational 
valne.  The  movement  to  eliminate  some  of  these  duties  from  the 
training  has  gone  ahead  very  slowly,  so  long  as  the  student  service 
was  available,  but  with  the  recent  scarcity  of  students  hospitals  have 
made  much  greater  progress  in  turning  over  to  paid  helpers  such 
routine  ward  duties  as  they  could  safely  perform.  A  further  read- 
justment of  the  pupil's  practical  experience  to  eliminate  educational 
wastage  may  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  total  length  of  the  train- 
ing somewhat  without  in  any  way  weakening  the  course  as  a  whole. 
AH  these  improvements  will  make  the  training  more  attractive  to 
intelligent  young  women  who  have  hesitated  to  spend  so  much  time 
and  energy  in  unprofitable  routine  in  order  to  secure  a  training  in 
nursing. 
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HOURS  OF  DUTY  IN  HOSPITALS. 

Another  thing  which  has  made  it  hard  to  attract  young  women 
into  nursing  schools  has  been  the  very  general  system  of  long  hours 
and  consequent  overwork  in  hospitals.  In  the  recruiting  campaigns 
conducted  during  the  war  these  objections  were  constantly  urged  by 
parents  and  prospective  students. 

Although  a  few  prominent  hospitals  have  had  an  8-hour  day 
for  25  years  or  more,  and  although  the  general  movement  for  shorter 
hours  in  other  occupations  has  gone  ahead  rapidly,  hospitals  have 
been  as  a  rule  exceedingly  slow  in  reducing  the  excessive  hours  of 
their  student  nurses.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  a  definite  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  by  the  Xational  League  of  Xursing  Education 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  duty.  Pamphlets^  and  letters  were  dis- 
tributed widely  to  hospital  boards  and  officers,  and  some  publicity 
was  given  the  movement  in  the  public  press.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  solid  sentiment  of  the  country  is  back  of  this  very 
necessary  reform,  and  that  hospitals  will  be  impelled  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  if  not  by  actual  legislation,  to  bring  their  houi^s 
in  line  with  enlightened  modern  standards. 

Already  a  decided  improvement  has  been  noted.  Approximately 
200  schools  (out  of  1,600)  had  in  April,  1920,  adopted  the  8-hour 
day  and  night,  and  a  number  of  others  stated  that  they  were  plan- 
ning a  gradual  reduction  of  hours.  It  is  significant  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hospitals  which  are  clamoring  loudly  for  more 
student  nurses  still  have  a  10-hour  day  and  a  12-hour  night,  with 
all  class  work,  studv,  and  recreation  carried  on  outMde  these  hours 
of  hospital  duty. 

HEALTH,  RECREATION,  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  NURSING  SCHOOLS. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  health  of  student  nurses 
is  improved  during  their  training,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true 
where  long  hours  and  overwork  have  not  been  allowed  to  sap  the 
students'  strength  and  energy.  Eecent  evidence  tends  to  show, 
however,  that  the  sickness  rate  among  nurses  in  hospitals  is,  as  a 
rule,  higher  than  among  young  women  of  the  same  age  in  the  popu- 
lation at  large.  It  seems  to  be  also  true  that  a  fairly  large  proportion 
of  the  elimination  of  students  in  nursing  schools  is  due  to  broken 
health. 

During  the  influenza  epidemic,  when  hospitals  were  overcrowded 
and  nurses  were  working  unusually  long  hours,  the  sickness  rate 
was  exceedingly  high.  Numbers  of  pupil  nurses  died  of  infection 
and  weakened  systems  from  overwork,  and  many  were  compelled  to 

2'*The  CflKo    for    Shorter    Hours    i)\    IIpKpjtiil    Schools    of    NurjflAg."  *    Se^rfd'^rQ«iM«  f  ^ 
NaUonal  Nursing  Headquarters,  1?70  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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give  up  their  training.  This  appalling  experience,  together  with 
the  shortage  of  nurses  which  followed  closely  after,  and  the  agita- 
tion for  shorter  hours  have  all  served  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  conserving  the  health  of  student  nurses.  Probably  also  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  which  were  made  during  the  war  to  keep  up  the 
health  and  morale  of  the  Army  have  had  their  effect  in  increasing 
the  provisions  for  recreation  and  social  enjoyment  in  similar  groups 
of  young  people  everywhere. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  there  has  been  a  much  greater 
effort  recently  to  make  the  social  life  of  the  student  nurse  more 
attractive  and  to  provide  for  wholesome  recreation.  In  several 
schools  social  directors  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
there  is  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  attractive  nurses' 
homes  which  are  being  built  with  provision  for  recreation  and  social 
life.  As  a  general  rule,  where  hours  have  been  reduced  to  allow 
some  little  margin  of  free  time  for  outdoor  life  and  good  times, 
the  improvement  in  the  health  and  spirit  of  the  student  body  has 
been  marked. 

THE  GROWING  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  growing  dissatisfaction  among  nursing 
students  with  the  rather  arbitrary  methods  of  discipline  which 
hospitals  have  inherited  more  or  less  directly  from  the  military 
system.  For  some  years  experiments  have  been  tried  in  a  few 
schools  with  various  modified  forms  of  student  government,  which 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  students  themselves  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  and  enforcing  the  laws  governing  the  student  body 
outside  of  the  hospital  wards.  All  the  experiments  have  not  been 
successful,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  steady  drift  toward  a 
more  democratic  and  less  rigid  system  of  control.  In  some  cases 
this  takes  the  form  of  an  "  honor  "  system,  in  others  a  liberal  form 
of  faculty  government  has  been  developed,  and  in  a  few  schools  a 
student  council  has  l)een  elected,  representing  the  various  classes 
in  the  school,  and  working  closely  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
authorities.  The  principal  positive  result,  so  far,  seems  to  be  that 
the  students  and  officers  of  these  schools  have  been  brought  more 
closely  together  and  imderstand  better  each  others'  problems  and 
point  of  view. 

STANDARDS   OF  ADMISSION  TO   NURSING   SCHOOLS. 

The  discussion  of  the  scarcity  of  applicants  has  already  brought 
out  the  relationship  of  supply  to  admission  standards  in  nursing 
schools.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  most  hospitals  have  not  yet 
discovered   what   other   educational   institutions   have    proven    re- 
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peatedly — that  students  of  the  right  type  are  not  attracted  by  low 
but  by  reasonably  high  educational  standards,  and  that  the  lower 
these  standards  are  allowed  to  go,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  drawing 
recruits  from  the  better  educated  group,  which  every  profession 
wishes  to  attract.  There  is  every  evidence  to  show  that  the  nursing 
schools  which  have  maintained  the  higher  standards  of  admission 
(full  high*  school)  have,  as  a  rule,  little  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  their  applicants,  while  those  which  have 
kept  down  their  standards  to  the  minimum,  hoping  to  attract  appli- 
cants, are  the  ones  which  are  suffering  most  acutely  from  the  present 
shortage. 

It  is  this  group  of  hospitals  which  is  now  making  every  effort  to 
further  reduce  the  standards  set  by  the  State  laws  governing  the 
training  of  nurses  and  the  practice  of  nursing.  Their  main  conten- 
tion is  that  these  minimum  educational  requirements  are  excessive 
and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  decline  in  applicants  to  nursing 
schools.  The  following  figures  giving  the  educational  requirements 
of  accredited  nursing  schools  in  41  States  will  show  how  much  basis 
there  is  for  these  statements: 

Ko  educational  requirement  at  all,  or  none  stated 349 

Grammar-school  standing 40 

One  year  of  high  school 488 

Two  years  of  high  school 272 

Three  years  of  high  school 10 

Four  years  of  high  school ^ 291 

This  means  that  60  per  cent  of  the  accredited  nursing  schools  of 
this  country  do  not  require  more  than  one  year  of  high-school  work 
for  admission,  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  doubtful  "equiva- 
lents "are  often  accepted  for  even  this  modicum  of  higher  education. 

The  panic  over  the  shortage  of  pupil  nurses  has  led  to  a  number 
of  attacks  on  existing  laws,  with  the  idea  of  still  further  reducing 
these  meager  educational  safeguards,  or  at  any  rate  preventing  any 
advance  in  standards.  In  New  York  State,  for  instance,  a  reaction- 
ary clause  was  forced  into  the  recent  nurses'  bill  (1920)  forbidding 
any  advancement  in  the  present  admission  j^tandards  (one  year  of 
high  school)  for  a  period  of  10  years.  No  efforts  which  nurses' 
organizations  can  make,  and  no  arguments  on  the  educational  or  pro- 
fessional side,  seem  to  have  weight  enough  at  present  to  offset  the 
pressure  of  short-sighted  and  often  impoverished  hospitals,  sup- 
ported by  influential  trustees  and  often  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession  as  well,  on  this  question  of  low  admission  requirements. 

In  spite  of  such  legislative  reverses,  however,  it  is  encouraging  to 
find  among  individual  schools  a  growing  appreciation  of  sound  pre- 
liminary education  and  a  steady  effort  to  bring  in  better  prepared 
women.    The  most  decided  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  the  first 
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year  of  the  war,  when  a  number  of  prominent  nursing  schools  were 
induced  to  allow  credit  pf  one  academic  year  to  college  graduates 
bringing  a  certain  specified  amount  of  training  in  the  fundamental 
sciences.  At  least  600  college  women  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
entered  on  that  basis,  and  probably  there  were  many  more.  Though 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  reducing 
the  regular  three-year  course  for  this  special  group  of  students,  the 
plan  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  schools 
which  have  tried  it  are  continuing  it.  The  shorter  period  of  training 
undoubtedly  makes  it  possible  for  more  college  women  to  take  the 
course,  and  although  not  all  of  these  will  show  marked  superiority  in 
the  professional  field,  the  average  is  quite  evidently  somewhat 
higher  than  among  those  of  less  education. 

THE  NONRESIDENT   STUDENT   NURSE. 

Another  war  experiment,  which  has  continued  in  at  least  a  few 
schools,  is  the  plan  of  having  some  of  the  student  nurses  live  in  their 
own  or  in  approved  homes  outside  the  hospital,  during  part  or  most 
of  their  training.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  had  at  one 
time  during  the  war  as  many  at  30  students  living  outside.  Most 
of  these  preferred  to  come  into  the  nurses'  home  as  soon  as  rooms  were 
available,  but  a  few  have  continued  as  nonresidents  through  most  of 
their  course.  They  have  an  eight-hour  day  (9  to  6  p.  m.),  and  do  not 
come  to  the  hospital  Saturday  or  Sunday  at  all. 

Although  there  are  some  evident  disadvantages  about  this  plan, 
it  has  proved  to  be  possible  for  part  of  the  course  at  least  and  is 
recommended  as  an  economical  and  practical  way  of  increasing  a 
nursing  staff,  especially  where  accommodations  for  students  are 
limited. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  COURSES  OF  STUDY, 

In  spite  of  all  the  dislocations  due  to  the  war  and  the  epidemic, 
there  has  been  steady  improvement  in  nursing  schools  during  the 
last  two  years  along  the  line  of  standardization  of  courses  and  im- 
provement of  teaching  methods. 

The  Standard  Curriculum^  which  was  prepared  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  Education  a  few  years  ago  is  being  widely  used 
in  nursing  schools,  and  although  there  is  still  a  great  diversity  in  the 
courses  of  study  of  different  schools  and  different  parts  of  the 
country,  they  are  gradually  approaching  more  uniformity  and  a 
better  organized  program  of  work. 

The  number  of  full-time  instructors  employed  in  nursing  schools 
has  increased  appreciably,  and  there  is  a  much  larger  demand  for 

•  Secured  from  National  Narsin?  Headquarters,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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trained  instructors  than  can  at  present  be  met.  Two  or  three  large 
schools  have  recently  appointed  experienced  instructors  as  educa- 
tional directors^  making  them  responsible  for  organizing  and  de- 
veloping all  the  teaching  work  of  the  school.  There  is  also  a  gratify- 
ing improvement  in  the  equipment  of  classrooms  and  laboratories, 
and  in  the  building  up  of  nursing  libraries,  etc.,  though  nursing 
schools  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  direction  before  they  begin 
to  compare  with  most  professional  schools. 

THE  ARMY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING. 

This  school,  which  was  started  in  1918  to  help  in  meeting  the 
need  for  Army  nurses,  is  being  continued  as  a  part  of  the  Regular 
Army  Xursing  Corps,  with  headquarters  in  Washington.  In  spite 
of  considerable  depletion,  the  student  body  still  numbers  about  500. 

Through  affiliations  which  have  been  arranged  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  general  and  special  hospitals  and  with  public  health  organiza- 
tions, the  students  are  having  a  wide  and  varied  experience  both  in 
civilian  and  military  institutions,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
be  well  qualified  not  only  for  Army  work  but  for  other  fields  of 
nurfeing  sendee  which  they  may  wish  to  enter.  The  Army  school  is 
on  the  eight-hour  basis  and  has  developed  an  excellent  course  of 
study.  It  has  unusual  opportunities  for  experimentation  along  edu- 
cational lines  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  able  to  contribute  something 
of  distinct  value  to  the  system  of  professional  training. 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  is  also  planning  to  provide  opportunities 
for  postgraduate  training  for  its  permanent  staff  of  nurses,  2  per 
cent  of  the  force  to  be  allowed  leave  of  absence,  with  full  pay,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  advanced  training  along  some  of  the  special 
lines  required  in  the  Army  service. 

AFFILIATIONS  BETWEEN  NURSING  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  trained  teachers  and  proper 
scientific  equipment,  a  number  of  nursing  schools  are  turning  over 
some  of  their  preliminary  science  teaching  to  technical  schools  or 
colleges.  In  Kansas  City,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  a  few  other  centers 
two  or  three  schools  have  combined  their  classes  and  have  made 
arrangements  for  a  regularly  organized  preparatory  course  con- 
nected, as  a  rule,  with  some  educational  institution  of  this  type. 
This  movement  toward  centralization  in  nursing  education  is  evi- 
dently a  growing  one. 

In  California  prospective  students  of  nursing  are  encouraged  to 
include  certain  of  the  preliminary  sciences  in  their  regular  high- 
school  course,  and  some  credit  is  given  for  these  on  admission.    With 
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the  strengthening  of  high-school  science,  it  is  believed  that  nursing 
schools  would  be  quite  justified  in  requiring  some  of  these  subjects, 
such  as  elementary  biology,  chemistry,  and  household  science,  for 
admission  instead  of  attempting  to  crowd  them  all  into  the  profes- 
sional course  of  training.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  suggestion 
sometimes  urged  that  high  schools  should  introduce  professional 
courses  in  nursing  into  their  regular  curriculum.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  injurious  to  the  student  herself  and  to  the  nursing  pro- 
fession and  would  be  a  backward  rather  than  a  forward  step. 

NURSING  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  prenursing  or  preparatory  course  which  was  given  in  Vassar 
College  and  in  a  number  of  university  centers  during  the  summer 
of  1918  showed  what  might  be  done  on  a  rather  large  scale  in  the 
way  of  combining  with  these  higher  educational  institutions  for  & 
part  at  least  of  the  nurses'  training.  The  standard  of  teaching  was 
unquestionably  higher  than  could  be  obtained  under  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  great  majority  of  nursing  schools.  It  seemed  to  most 
of  those  who  saw  the  large  and  enthusiastic  bodies  of  students 
who  took  those  simimer  courses  (430  at  Vassar  College  alone)  that 
even  if  the  special  incentives  of  the  war  period  were  elimniated 
there  would  still  be  a  decided  advantage. in  having  this  work  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  a  recognized  college  or  university.  The 
great  weakness  in  such  detached  courses  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  organic  connection  with  the  hospital  in  which  the  practical  expe- 
rience and  subsequent  training  of  the  student  is  to  be  carried  on. 
The  hospital  misses  the  early  contact  with  the  student,  and  the  edu- 
cational institution  which  sponsors  her  in  the  beginning  of  her 
course  has  no  means  of  assuring  her  a  complete  and  well-balanced 
system  of  training  throughout.  The  university  nursing  school  of 
the  type  which  has  been  so  successfully  developed  in  the  universities 
of  Minnesota  and  Cincinnati  is  undoubtedly  more  satisfactory,  in 
Uuit  it  is  able  to  carry  its  students  through  from  the  beginning  to 
the  «id  of  their  professional  course. 

A  recent  development  in  several  universities  is  the  combined  aca- 
demic and  professional  course  of  from  four  to  five  years,  leading  to 
the  nursing  diploma  and  the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  The  usual 
arrangement  is  to  admit  the  student,  on  the  completion  of  her  high- 
school  course,  for  two  years  of  preliminary  work  in  the  university, 
then  to  give  her  two  years  of  professional  training,  and  finally  a 
period  in  the  university  during  which  she  may  specialize  in  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  nursing  work.  Several  universities  have  intro- 
duced this  type  of  course  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  among 
them  CJncinfiati,  Minnesota,  Columbia,  Michigan,  California,  Col5- 
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rado,  Northwestern,  Indiana,  and  Wa^iingtoA,  and  Skftiaons  Cgl« 
lege.  It  is  understood  that  only  a  moderate  proportion  ^f  studeHta 
in  the  nursing  school  would  probably  take  the  longer  course  leading 
to  the  d^ree,  but  that  it  would  be  open  to  any  who  could  meet  th^ 
necessary  re<)iiireiB€nt&  A  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  National  League  of  Nmrsii^  Edueaticm,^ 
describing  in  some  detail  this  type  of  university  course. 

During  the  past  year  (19S1)  a  further  step  has  been  taken  in  iht 
University  School  of  Nursing  in  Mismeapolis  by  whidi  an  amal^- 
mation  has  be^n  made  of  three  or  more  nursing  schools  under  the 
university.  A  similar  plan  of  centralization  is  being  developed  in 
Cleveland  under  the  auspices  of  Western  Reserve  University.  There 
are  obviously  many  advantages  in  such  an  arrangement,  and  it  is 
believed  that  nursing  schools,  like  medical  and  other  professional 
schools,  will  more  and  more  tend  to  consolidate  their  educational  work 
in  a  few  strong  schools  rather  than  in  many  small  or  weak  ones. 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole  situation  in 
nursing  education  is  the  growing  demand  from  graduate  nurses  for 
advanced  courses  of  study  and  training.  During  the  past  two  years 
most  of  the  centers  of  higher  education  for  nurses  have  been  crowded 
to  overflowing.  In  tlie  largest  of  these  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University)  295  nurses  were  registered  during  the  past  college  year, 
and  196  more  in  the  siunmer  session;  15  of  these  were  working  for 
their  master's  degree  and  55  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  while  most  of 
the  others  were  qualifying  for  professional  certificates  and  diplomas. 

During  the  past  two  years  several  new  courses  for  graduate  nurses 
were  opened  in  universities,  among  them  courses  for  public-healtli 
nurses  in  Minnesota,  ifichigan,  California,  and  North  Dakota  Uni- 
versities. Peabody  College,  Tenn.,  Cincinnati  University,  and  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Canada,  have  also  announced  courses  for  in- 
structors of  nurses. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  NURSING  EDUCATION. 

A  number  of  scholarships  for  nurses  are  available  yearly  from 
such  funds  as  that  of  the  Isabel  Hampton  Kobb  scholarship  and  the 
Isabel  Mclsaae  loan  funds  of  the  national  nursing  associati^HOia 
Several  hospitals  are  also  giving  yearly  scholai^ips  to  their  own 
graduates  for  advanced  educational  work.  In  1919  the  large  sum  of 
$115,000  was  appropriated  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  nursing 
scholarships,  $100,000  of  it  to  go  to  those  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  public-health  work  and  the  rest  to  those  taking  special 
training  for  teaching  in  nursing  schools.  The  Red  Cross  hag  coo^ 
tinuetl  this  work  during  1920.     These  scholarsliips  have  gone  mainly 

.  f  ■     ■ — : L^ i -      -   '     -^  't      H.^l'./'^r)  ' 

*  Secured  from  National  Kursiiifir  Headquarters,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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to  imrEMfi  who  s^ved  in  the  Anay,  Navy^  or  Bed  Cross.  The  Na- 
tional Organisation  for  Public  Health  Nursing^  also  appropriated 
$10,000  in  1919  lor  the  training  of  nurses  as  teachers  of  public-health 

nursing. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  extended  to 
nurses  who  have  some  disability  as  a  result  of  their  war  service  the 
same  opportunities  for  further  training  as  are  provided  for  men  from 
the  Army  and  Navy.  This  means  usually  a  year  or  more  of  special 
or  advanced  training,  with  fees  and  all  expenses  paid.  Some  of  the 
States  are  offering  similar  educational  facilities  to  nurses  who  have 
been  on  active  service  during  the  war. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SURVEYS, 

Nursing  schook  have  been  under  criticism  for  some  years  because 
fliey  have  not  be^i  producing  enough  qualified  nurses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  health  field  and  because  the  type  of  training 
given  has  not  been  of  the  kind  to  prepare  these  workers  adequately 
for  their  duties.  It  was  being  urged  by  a  few  physicians  in  public 
health  work  that  a  new  type  of  worker  without  nursing  training 
^uld  be  developed  for  this  field.  This  led  to  a  general  conference 
and  finally  to  the  suggestion  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole 
qne^ion  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Dr.  C.  E*  A.  Winslow,  pro- 
fessor of  public  health,  of  Yale  Univwsity,  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee,  which  is  composed  of  prominent  nurses,  physicians, 
public  health  workers,  and  others  representing  the  public ;  and  Miss 
Josephine  Goldmark  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  investigation. 
After  the  first  year's  work,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  investigation 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  nursing  education.  This  survey  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  but  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  nursing 
education. 

In  1919,  Miss  Goldmark  and  her  staff  assisted  in  a  survey  of  the 
ho^ital  and  public  health  situation  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The 
reports  of  this  survey,  which  have  just  been  published,*  include  a 
careful  study  of  the  syst^n  of  nursing  education  in  Cleveland,  which 
may  be  considered  as  fairly  typical  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

A  State  survey  of  nursing  schools  in  Missouri  has  also  been  made 
rsoently  under  the  auspices  of  the  nursing  associations  of  Missouri. 
Miss  Sara  Parsons,  formerly  superintendent  of  nurses  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  been  in  charge  of  this  work. 
Several  other  States  in  the  South  and  West  are  now  asking  for  a 

.l€:)ex£laiid^Q8I>ltal  and  Health  Survey — Part  IX,  Nursing.     Publisbea  bj  the  Clevo- 
land  Hospital  Council,  308  Anlsfleld  Building,  CleTelaad.  Ohio. 
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similar  study  of  their  educational  systems.  It  is  a  most  encouraging 
sign  to  find  those  responsible  for  nursing  schools  asking  for  help  ia 
analyzing  their  defects,  and  doubtless  the  publicity  given  to  such 
surveys  will  do  much  to  stimulate  improvement. 

ORGANIZED  PUBLICITY  FOR  NURSING  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  another  interesting  movement  which  has  come  about  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  students  in  nursing  schools.  Nursing  organiza- 
tions have  been  carrying  on  for  some  years  an  intermittent  campaign 
of  publicity  to  interest  high-school  and  college  women  in  nursing. 
The  funds  available  were,  however,  very  small,  and  no  special  workers 
were  employed  to  organize  the  work  and  develop  it  systematically. 
The  war-time  publicity  campaign  for  student  nurses  was  the  first 
to  be  organized  on  any  large  scale,  and  its  effectiveness  was  probably 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  war  appeal.  The  American  Red  Cross 
has  given  valuable  assistance  in  the  recruiting  of  student  nurses 
and  has  recently  sent  out  special  instructions  to  its  chapters  and 
special  literature  focusing  attention  on  this  as  the  biggest  present 
issue  in  the  development  of  the  Red  Cross  peace-time  program. 
•  The  centennial  of  Florence  Nightingale's  birth,  which  came  May 
12,  1920,  has  been  used  very  effectively  by  nursing  schools  and  by 
all  these  other  organizations  to  awaken  interest  in  nursing  and  to 
recall  some  of  the  foundation  principles  of  nursing  education  which 
Miss  Nightingale  established.  Plays,  pageants,  sermons,  articles, 
books,  calendars,  and  moving  pictures  have  all  been  prepared  with 
this  idea  in  view. 

Of  distinct  educational  value  have  also  been  the  organizations  of 
groups  of  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  systematic,  busi- 
ness-like campaign  for  student  nurses.  The  largest  of  these  was 
formed  in  1919  by  some  of  the  hospitals  in  Chicago  and  called  the 
Central  Council  of  Nursing  Education.  The  working  forces  have 
been  composed  mainly  of  women  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
and  nurses,  but  men  and  women,  students,  graduates,  physicians, 
and  influential  citizens,  have  all  cooperated  in  the  movement.  An 
effort  has  been  made  from  the  beginning  to  put  the  campaign  on  a 
sound  educational  basis.  Standards  of  membership  were  laid  down, 
and  hospitals  meeting  such  standards  were  invited  to  join,  paying 
a  fee  of  $500  a  year.  A  secretary  was  appointed,  literature  was 
prepared  and  distributed  widely,  addresses  were  given,  and  every 
modern  method  of  publicity  was  utilized  to  reach  young  women  of 
the  right  type  and  interest  them  in  nursing.  The  work  has  spread 
from  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  several  sur- 
rounding States,  and  results  have  been  quite  encouraging.  Hospitals 
in  "^ew' York  and  surrounding  States  have  recently  orgajii2i(&, . 
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Eastern  Council  of  Nursing  Education  on  much  the  same  plan. 
Somewhat  similar  campaigns  of  publicity  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  NURSING  SCHOOLS. 

While  all  these  things  are  encouraging,  they  leave  the  funda- 
mental weaknesses  in  the  educational  system  untouched.  The  plain 
facts  are  that  nursing  schools  are  being  starved  and  always  have 
been  starved  for  lack  of  funds  to  build  up  any  kind  of  substantial 
educational  structure.*'  As  some  one  has  recently  Said,  the  nursing 
school  has  been  literally  buried  in  the  hospital,  and  few  people  have 
been  aware  of  its  existence.  It  has  fed  on  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  hospital  table — a  very  frugal  table,  as  everyone  knows.  The 
educational  interests  of  the  school  have  had  no  chance  whatever 
against  the  pressing  economic  interests  of  the  hospital,  and  it  is 
probable  that  even  if  the  hospital  recognized  its  educational  obliga- 
tions, which  it  has  never  done,  it  would  find  considerable  difficulty 
in  meeting  them  as  they  should  be  met. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  hope  for  any  substan- 
tial advancement  in  nursing  education  until  the  nursing  school  can 
be  lifted  out  of  the  hospital  and  placed  on  its  own  feet.  This  does 
not  mean  that  pupils  should  not  be  trained  in  hospital  wards,  but 
that  the  nursing  school,  like  the  medical  school,  should  have  an  inde- 
pendent financial  status  and  the  power  to  work  out  its  own  system 
of  education,  unhampered  by  the  complicated  and  often  crushing 
demands  of  the  hospital.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  some  form  of  endow- 
ment must  be  found  for  nursing  schools,  or  they  must  be  supported 
by  State  or  municipal  funds.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  no  large  gifts  or  endowments  for  nursing  education  in  this 
country,  apart  from  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins's  gift  to  the  nurs- 
ing and  health  department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  is  time  that  the  public  should  realize  the  great  need  in 
this  country  for  funds  to  develop  nursing  education  and  should  give 
as  freely  to  this  as  they  do  to  other  forms  of  educational  work. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  endowment  for  nursing  schools 
has  been  taken  by  nurses  themselves.  The  alumnse  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Training  School  for  Nurses  have  recently  launched  a  campaign  for 
one  million  dollars  to  endow  their  mother  school.^  The  contribution 
which  such  an  endowed  school  can  make  to  nursing  education  is  a 
great  end  in  itself,  but  beyond  that  is  the  opportunity  to  drive  into 

•  Sec  pamphlet  entiUed,  "A  Soander  Economic  Basis  for  Training  Schools  for  Nurses/' 
by  M.  A'd^alde  Nutting.  Secured  from  National  Nursing  Hf^adquartws,  370  Seyenth 
ATenoew  New  York  City. 

*  Literature  may  bo   obtained   from   the   endowment   fund    committee,    J^ns    Ilopkina 
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REACTIONARY  MOVEMENTS. 

In  spite  of  poverty  and  all  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  system 
of  trainiag,  tbe  kadera  in  nursiBjir  education  kftve  be^ik  dirivea  on  in 
their  efforts  ta  bctttev  cfMHiditioBS)  beeausfe  tbey  ksAw  jiask  whaA  ii 
meant  ifk  expose  side  peo{>le  b>  the  cskm  oi  igsu^tkai^  and  uniraioed 
nurses.  Seme  of  them  had  struiggled  with  the  dirt  and  ^fiordeir 
and  the  unspeiikable  saoiral  conditions  of  Ihe  old  hospitals  as-  the^^ 
existed  less  tham  50  years  agOy  when  modeFB  mwsmsng^  was  &rs^  iiotr*- 
dnced  mio  this  eouatry.  This  has  made  them  nacompfomising  ui 
theJEF  fight  to  uphold  such  standards  as  had  already  be^i  established 
in  nursimg  education.  The  progres^vv  element  in  nursing  has  always 
been  supported  by  the  more  forward-looking  members  of  the  medical 
proiessioUf  but  there  have  always;  been  stroma  reactionary  foccea 
at  work  pulling  down  what  they  have  built  up.  Some  influeiU;ial 
commercial  interests  have  been  steady  and  unscrupulous  opponents^, 
and^  uxkfovtunately^  there  hivve  alsa  been  a  number  of  medical  nen 
working  against  what  they  have  called  the  ^  overtraining  of  nurse&'' 
These  physicians  are  m)t,  as  a  rule,  representative  men.  in  their  pro^ 
fessiofii,.  but  they  are  often  politically  powerful  and  their  opiniocis 
carry  quite  undue  weight  with  the  general  public.  The  temporary 
scarcity  of  curses  dutring  the  in&uenza  epidemic  brought  this  oppa- 
^tioa  into  prominence  again.  It  was  claiioed  that  the  trained  nurse 
was  toa  expensive^  and  that  what  was  needed  was  a  diomestLc  ^jrpe  €>f 
worker  wha  would  do  the  work  of  the  home  and.  care  for  the  sick 
patient  as,  well  at  a  lanall  wage.  It  was  urged  that  such  workers 
needed  little  preliminary  education  and  a  very  brief  traiung^  a  few 
weeks  or  months  being  sufiicient  to  qualify  them  for  the  care  ol  the 
sick.  EJiorts  have  been  mado  to  compel  existing  schools  to  reduce 
their  own  standards  of  admission  and  training.  Finally,  a  con- 
tinuoiis  campaign  of  newspaper  publicity  has  been  used  to  preju^ 
dice  the  public  against  pirofessicvial  nurses  and  all  existing  standards 
of  nursing  education. 

While  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  whole  agitation  has  been  to  st^ 
ply  nurses  for  people  of  limited  incomes,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  result  has  been  achieved.  The  semitrained  or  imtrained  worker 
seems  to  be  charging  practically  the  same  rates  as  the  trained  nurse; 
so  the  public  is  getting  a  distinctly  inferior  type'  of  service  at  liittle, 
if  any,  reduction  in  cost. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  the  women  who 
are  being  brought  into  the  field  and  usurping  the  name  ai  nurses 
are  discouraging  better  women  from  entering  the  professioif;  TK^'y 
are  a  menace  to  the  sick,  because  they  assume  responsibilities  they^ 
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m  in  BO  WK7  6tt«d  to  cfriry,  futd  they  creiite  a  false  sense  o(  eonfi- 
kut  ia  both  doctors  and  patimts,  who  huve  learned  to  rely  apon 
Ae  dkiB  sod  expermace  of  the  trained  nnrse  and  do  not  realize  the 
■tmstworthiDess  of  thie  counterfeit  variety.  In  some  cities  tho«- 
^>da  of  these  so-ealted  nurses  have  been  foisted  up<»i  the  public. 

901tE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MEASURES  TO  MEET  THE   PRESENT 
SITUATION. 

While  the  nursing  profes^on  ia  united  in  oppoang  the  introdut- 
liofi  of  abort  courses  for  the  trauiiog  of  Bursas,  it  has  been  Trorking 
Ml  fium  for  supplemeotiiig  the  serTtces  o£  nurasa  in  sevend  ways. 

One  af  these  is  through  the  wide  distribution  of  homa  nursing 
disRS  to  help  mothers  and  «9ters  in  the  home  in  caring  for  mild 
ud  chronic  cmidittons  of  illness  that  occnr  in  all  families.  The 
American  Red  Cross  now  employs  over  1,800  teachers  to  carry  on 
this  kind  of  educntional  work,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  carry 
snch  teaching  into  high  schools  as  well  as  to  all  other  groups  of 
f^iris  and  women  in  commttnities. 

The  extensioa  of  visiting  nurses'  associations  and  the  training 
«f  more  public-heuHh  onraes  are  probably  the  most  effective  means 
of  diatributiDg  billed  naraing  service  over  a  large  population.  The 
price  of  such  service  is  within  the  reach  of  any  family,  and  although 
it  is  Dot  a  co^nuous  service,  it  can  usually  be  supplemented  by  un 
iBtelligent  member  of  the  family  who  works  under  the  instruction  of 
tht  trained  nurse.  The  rapid  growth  of  such  associations  and  the 
iotnxliiction  of  various  forms  of  sichueaa  insuraace  seem  to  give  the 
pcatest  promise  of  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who  can  not  afford  the 
fall-time  service  of  the  private  nurse  and  can  not  go  to  a  hospital, 
lothinf  could  be  more  disastrous  than  to  accept  the  idea  that  tliere 
^imid  be  a  special  kind  of  cheap  nurse  for  poor  people,  even  if  any 
kind  of  cheap  service  of  this  exacting  kind  could  be  found.  Where 
so  much  depends  on  health  and  rapid  recovery,  the  poor  niir>«i  or  po<w 
doctor  is  the  most  eipensive  and  tlie  most  dangerous  substitute  for 
ifcillcd  care,  and  aome  other  solution  muHt  be  found  for  tlic  problc>m 
ef  ^oo»  illness  in  homes  of  lower  incomes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  place,  however,  for  a  different  type  of  worker 
*W,  though  not  prepared  to  care  for  acutely  ill  patients,  may  be 
ininisted  with  chronically  or  mildly  ill  patients  or  with  convales- 
ints.  Such  workers  have  been  employe<l  for  years  as  attendants 
«  mstitotiwis  for  incnrables  and  for  mental  nnd  tuberculosis  pn- 
tieats.  They  have  been  also  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  traiiieil 
wnes  in  some  vUitiDg  nurses'  associations.  !Many  people  feel  that 
n^  wopketa.  nroDerly  tmined  for  their  duties  and  given  a  distin- 
pn^  old  be   employed  more  generally   for  carefully 

selec  'ivate  homes  and  at  a  smaller  fee  than  tlie  more 

high  responsible  nurse  requires  and  fully  earns. 
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Although  former  experiments  m  the  training  of  attendants  have 
not  been  very  encouraging,  nurses'  organizations  are  prepared  to  see 
what  can  be  done  by  extending  the  present  courses  for  attendants 
somewhat  and  giving  a  good  practical  training  of  about  9  months 
in  certain  selected  institutions,  limiting  the  scope  of  the  work  strictly 
to  the  duties  which  attendants  can  safely  be  intrusted  with.  Already 
several  States  have  enacted  laws  providing  for  the  licensing  of  this 
group  and  giving  them  a  special  function  and  a  dignified  status 
among  the  great  variety  of  workers  now  required  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  This  is  frankly  an  experiment,  and  it  is  possble  that  the  only 
result  will  be  to  further  multiply  the  numbers  of  inadequately  trained 
pseudo-nurses  who  trade  on  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the 
public.  In  any  case  it  is  an  honest  eifort  to  decrease  the  cost  of 
sickness  to  the  public  without  at  the  same  time  endangering  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  acutelv  ill. 

THE  FUTURE. 

No  thoughtful  person  who  studies  the  situation  in  nursing  educa- 
tion to-day  could  fail  to  be  deeply  concerned  by  the  many  diflScult 
and  critical  questions  which  are  waiting  to  be  solved.  To  those 
who  have  been  watching  closely  the  signs  of  the  times  there  are  many 
evidences  that  the  old  apprenticeship  system  which  has  served  us 
as  a  system  of  nursing  education  for  the  past  half  century  is  begin- 
ning to  break  down  and  that  fundamental  reforms  will  have  to  be 
introduced  to  enable  nursing  schools  to  keep  going,  still  more  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  advancing  needs  of  this  new  day. 

The  superintendents  and  teachers  of  nursing  schools  who  have 
struggled  along  all  these  yeai-s  with  the  old  system  are  becoming 
discouraged  and  in  many  cases  going  into  other  fields.  It  is  more 
and  more  difficult  to  induce  able  women  to  take  positions  in  the 
average  type  of  hospital  where  there  is  so  little  hope  of  being  able 
to  work  out  the  most  reasonable  educational  standards.  Few  have 
ever  lost  faith,  however,  in  the  essential  value  of  the  work  itself 
or  in  certain  features  of  the  educational  system  which  are  unques- 
tionably strong  and  sound.  With  certain  basic  changes  it  could  be 
brought  in  line  with  the  most  modem  ideas  of  education  and  could, 
indeed,  lead  the  way  toward  an  all-roimd  training  such  as  few  other 
professions  could  offer  to  the  modem  young  woman. 

The  greatest  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  direction  of  independent 
endowments  and  in  the  closer  association  of  nursing  schools  with 
imiversities  or  higher  technical  schools.  The  next  few  years  will 
undoubtedly  see  substantial  developments  along  both  these  lines  and 
the  gradual  evolution  of  nursing  schools  out  of  the  apprenticesliip. 
s-tage  into  that  of  independent,  self-governing,  professional  schools. 
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Contexts. — StandardiziDjr  agoncies — Bills  in  CongreRa  tonchlng  higher  education — 
Univenitj  sarrejB  and  the  survey  movement — ^Three  years  of  attendance  at  250  colleges 
and  univerattles,  1916-17  to  1919-20 — Salaries  at  colleges  and  universities — Private 
benefactions  to  colleges  and  universities — The  Junior  college — Cooperation  between  In- 
dostry  and  higher  instltations — Edacatioa  in  the  American  expeditionary  forces  after 
tlie  armistice — College  credit  for  military  service — Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps — 
Educational  concessions  to  children  of  Army  officers  and  enlisted  men — ^The  Qurnegie  pen- 
sion and  insmmnce  sdwrnes — ^The  place  and  function  of  faculties  in  university  govern- 
ment and  administration — General  intelligence  tests — The  National  Research  Council — 
Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  on  teacher  train- 
ing— Requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree — The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education — 
The  American  Council  on  Education — The  Institute  of  International  Education — Inter- 
national fellowships  and  scholarships — International  educational  conferences — The  Ameri- 
can University  Union  in  Europe. 


STANDARDIZING  AGENCIES. 

NON-STATE  ACCREDITING  AND  EXAMINING  BOARDS. 

Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  through  the  State  university  or 
the  State  board  of  education,  has,  after  inspection,  accredited  sec- 
ondary schools  located  within  its  borders.  A  number  of  them  have 
also  published  lists  of  accredited  higher  institutions.  Naturally 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  practice  among  the  several  States, 
and  hence,  in  the  interests  of  uniformity,  various  voluntary  asso- 
ciations composed  of  representatives  from  higher  institutions  and 
secondary  schools  have  undertaken  the  work  of  standardizing  schools 
and  colleges.  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  serves  those 
higher  institutions  which  prefer  to  admit  students  only  by  examina- 
tion, and  students  who  wish  to  secure  admission  to  college  by 
examination. 

THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  in  June,  1919,  was  12,716,  as  against  10,641  in 
the  previous  year.  The  secretary's  report  states  that  1,327  schools 
sent  candidates  to  the  board's  examinations  in  1919.  Of  these,  722 
were  public  schools  and  605  private  schools,  from  which  there  were 
4,692  and  7,480  candidates,  respectively.  In  addition  there  were  544 
candidates  who  were  either  conditioned  college  students,  or  pre- 
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pared  by  private  tutors,  or  self-prepared,  or  who  neglected  to  give 
the  information  called  for  by  the  board's  form  of  application  for 
examination. 

The  secretary's  report  also  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  615  in  the  number  of  boys  and  of  1,560  in  the 
number  of  girls  who  took  the  board'*s  examination.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  number  of  boys  from  the  private  schools  there 
was  an  increase  of  590,  and  from  the  public  schools  a  decrease  of  74; 
and  that  in  the  number  of  girls  from  the  private  schools  there  was 
an  increase  of  716  and  from  the  public  schools  an  increase  of  690. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  taking  the  examination  is  doubt- 
less due  in  considerable  part  to  the  return  to  the  examination  system 
of  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Wellevsley  Colleges. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  general  distribution  of  the  candi- 
dates in  respect  to  residence,  secondary  school,  and  college: 

Gcnrral  clasKiftvation  of  caudiffatcs. 


New  England 

Middle  States 

Southern  Division 

North  Central  Division. 

Western  Division 

Not  stated  and  irregular 

Total 


Residence. 

School. 

0,667 

3,884 

600 

1,052 

196 

327 

CoUe«e. 

5,204 

4,689 

749 

1,647 

300 

127 

8,367 

3,034 

51 

81 

54 

1,129 

12,  716 

12, 716 

12, 716 

A  table  of  considerable  interest  has  been  compiled  by  the  secretary 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  decade  from  1910 
to  1920.  It  shows  the  number  of  examination  books  which  have  been 
graded  in  each  subject  and  the  percentage  of  them  which  were  rated 
60  per  cent  or  above : 


Subject. 


Greek 

French 

Latin 

Physics 

Chemistry . . . 
Mathematics. 

German 

English 

History 


Number  of 
answer 
books. 


8,048 
31,  602 
71,496 
11,079 

G,44l 
78,  232 
23,  207 
44, 136 
28,536 


Percentage 

of  books 

rated 

60-100. 


AU  subjects !  307,865 


66.1 
61.9 
58.1 
64.9 
52.1 
5L1 
49.7 
45.2 
35.9 


52.3 
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Several  explanations  may  be  offered  for  the  marked  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  students  who  pass  the  respective  examinations. 
Some  subjects  may  be  better  taught  than  others  or  there  may  be  a 
marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  difficulty  to  master  various  sub- 
jects. The  average  grades  of  the  history  examinations  have,  however, 
been  so  low  for  a  number  of  years  that  it  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board  in  April,  1920,  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  re- 
examine the  content  of  the  history  requirements. 

The  new  comprehensive  examination  plan  is  fast  increasing  in 
popularity.  The  number  of  candidates  seeking  admission  by  this 
plan  increased  from  752  in  1918  to  1,969  in  1919.  Thirty  colleges 
and  universities  were  designated  by  candidates  for  admission  under 
the  new  plan.  Young  women,  particularly,  prefer  to  take  the  com- 
prehensive examination,  as  seems  clear  from  the  number  who  took 
the  new  plan  examinations  for  admission  to  the  following  higher 
institutions:  Wellesley,  417;  Smith,  375;  Harvard,  805;  Vassar, 
251 ;  Mount  Holyoke,  171 ;  Yale,  129 ;  Princeton,  82 ;  Radcliffe,  73 ; 
Barnard,  55 ;  Wells,  32. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  which  new  plan  candidates  elect  for  ex- 
amination, English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  French  are  the  most 
popular.  History,  German,  chemistry,  and  physics  follow  in  the 
order  named. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATE  BOARD. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  New  England  College  En- 
trance Certificate  Board  states  that  the  total  number  of  schools 
which  had  the  certificate  privilege  in  1919  from  the  board  was  571, 
of  which  92  had  the  specimen  certificate  privilege.  Of  these  340 
(about  60  per  cent,  as  against  76  per  cent  last  year)  sent  one  or  more 
pupils  on  certificate  to  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  38  schools  on  the  trial  list,  and  443 
on  the  fully  approved  list,  making  a  total  of  481.  To  these  may  be 
added  98  schools  that  have  the  right  of  sending  specimen  students 
on  certificate,  making  a  grand  total  of  579  schools  that  have  the 
certificate  privilege  from  the  board  for  the  year  1920. 

The  following  institutions  compose  the  membership  of  the  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Amherst  College, 
Bates  College,  Boston  University,  Bowdoin  College,  Brown  Uni- 
vemty,  Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Middle- 
bury  College,  Tufts  College,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Williams 
College. 

In  1919  the  University  of  Vermont  withdrew  from  the  board  in 
order  to  maintain  closer  relations  with  the  Vermont  State  system 
of  education,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  Colleges 
withdrew  on  account  of  their  decision  to  give  up  the  certificate  sys- 
tem of  admission. 
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THB  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATiaN  OT  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  North  Central  AssociRtion  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  for  1920  the  secretary  reports  128  accredited 
colleges  and  uniyersities.  Six  of  these  institutions  were  added  dur- 
ing 1919  and  three  in  1920,  after  having  been  inspected  by  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  association*  In  addition  to  these  institutions  the 
association  has  accredited  45  institutions  primarily  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  15  junior  colleges.  The  number  of  accredited  sec- 
ondary schools  was  1,353. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MmDLB 

STATES  AND  MARYLAND. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  reported  for  1919  a  membership  of  220,  of  which 
65  were  colleges  and  universities. 

A  commission  on  institutions  of  higher  education,  composed  of  14 
members,  was  appointed  to  adopt  from  time  to  time  lists  of  accepted 
institutions  of  higher  learning  which  meet  the  standards  recently 
established  by  the  association. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  reported  for  1919  a  membership  of  44  universities  and  col- 
leges and  43  secondary  schools.  Besides  these,  there  were  18  in- 
dividual members.  The  association  has  accredited  418  secondary 
schools. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  November  28  and  29,  1919,  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land adopted  a  series  of  standards  for  colleges  identical  with  those 
adopted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  New  York 
State  and  since  adopted  by  the  regents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  the  official  definition  of  that  State.   These  standards  are  as  follows : 

DKFiNmoN  AND  Standards. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  coilegre  of  liberal  arts  must  have  at  least 
eight  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  instruction  therein;  mast  require 
for  admission  not  less  than  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  preparation, 
or  its  equivalent;  most  conduct  a  curriculum  of  four  full  years  of  approved 
grade  In  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  interpreting  this  definition  the  following  standards 
should  be  employed  with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  an  institution  falling 
below  the  desired  standard  In  certain  particulars  may  more  than  make  good 
this  lack  by  excellence  in  others. 

1.  A  college  year  should  include  for  each  student  not  less  than  S4  weeks  of 
actual  work,  of  not  less  than  15  full  p^ tods  per  vreek  of  academic  work  or 
the  equivalent. 
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2.^  Members  of  the  teaching  «taff  in  regular  charge  of  classes  should  have 
had  Dot  less  than  one  year  of  gradtiate  stwly,  and  a  niajority  of  them  should 
have  had  training  equivalent  to  that  presui>po8ed  by  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy ;  in  all  cases  efltcienc^'  in  teaching  as  well  as  the  amount  of  research 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

3.  A  preponderance  of  the  tea(4iers  who  have  independent  charge  of  olasiges 
atiooid  be  d  professorial  rank. 

4.  The  number  of  periods  per  week  of  teaching,  for  each  instructor,  ^ould 
not  exceed  Id. 

5.  The  curriculum  should  provide  both  for  breadth  of  study  and  for  concen- 
tration. 

6.  Tlie  curriculum  should  have  justifiable  relation  t4»  the  resources  of  the 
institution. 

7.  Th«*e  should  be  library  and  laboratory  facilities  adequate  to  the  work 
which  the  institution  announces,  and  these  should  be  kept  up  to  their  full 
efficiency  by  means  of  adoouate  annual  expenditures. 

8.  There  should  be  a  n.:pimum  productive  endowment,  be>'ond  all  indebted- 
jiess,  <»f  at  least  $^^00,000.  In  the  case  of  tax-supported  institutions  or  those 
niaintained  by  religious  or  other  organizations,  financial  support  or  contributed 
services  equivalent  in  value  to  the  endowment  specified  are  substitutes. 

y<yi:¥^ — Fur  the  present  the  application  of  this  principle  will  not  be  strictly 
made  in  tlie  case  of  institutions  which  otherwise  fulfill  the  requirem^its,  but 
such  institutions  will  be  expected  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  productive 
endowment  to  the  sum  indicated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

d.  Salaries  paid  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  should  be  adequate.  The 
minimum  will  d^end  upon  the  local  cost  of  living  as  well  as  upon  other 
factors. 

10.  In  administering  entrance  requirements,  exceptiouH  sliould  be  few  and 
made  only  for  reasons  of  great  weight 

11.  The  records  of  the  graduates  of  tlie  college  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools  should  be  satisfactory'. 

In  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  tlie 
Southern  States,  the  commission  on  institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  in  1917, 
presented  a  set  of  standards  for  colleges  which  the  association 
adopted  December  5,  1919.    These  standards  are  as  follows: 

1.  Entramoe  requirements, — ^TThe  entrance  requirementn  slmll  1m*  at  least  15 
standard  units,  as  defined  in  the  by-laws  of  the  association,  with  two  condi- 
tions allowed;  but  beginning  with  1921  the  entrance  requirements  shall  be  the 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  15  units  in  an  officially  accredited 
nr^ool,  or  Its  equivalent  as  shown  by  examinations. 

2.  Reqmiremenis  for  graduation. — The  completion  of  college  work  amounting 
to  at  least  15  sixty-minute  class  periods  per  week  through  four  sessions  of  34 
weeks  each,  excluding  holidays,  but  including  the  examination  periods. 

8.  Number  of  degrees. — ^The  conferring  of  a  multiplicity  of  degrees  should 
be  discouraged.  Small  institutions  should  confine  themselves  to  one  or  t\vo. 
WTien  more  than  one  baccalaureate  degree  is  offered  all  should  be  equal  in  re- 
quirements for  admission  and  for  graduation. 

4.  Number  of  college  departments. — ^The  college  should  maintain  at  lenst  eiffht 
separate  departments  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  with  at  least  one  professor 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  each  department. 

5.  TrtUning  of  the  ffkcutty. — A  properly  qualifieil  faculty  should  consist  en- 
tirely of  graduates  of  standard  colleges  and  each  head  of  a  department  should 
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hold  at  least  a  master's  degree  from  a  university  having  a  fully  organized 
graduate  school.  Graduate  study  and  training  in  research  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  are  urgently  recommended,  but  the  teacher's 
success  is  to  be  determined  by  the  efficiency  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  by  his 
research  work. 

6.  Salaries, — The  average  salary  paid  to  members  of  the  faculty  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  determining  the  standing  of  an  institution.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  salary  of  a  full  professor  be  not  less  than  $2,000. 

7.  Numher  of  classroom  hours  for  teachers. — Fifteen  hours  per  week  are 
recommended  as  the  maximum  for  teachers,  but  in  no  case  shall  teachers  be 
required  to  give  instruction  for  more  than  18  hours. 

8.  Number  of  studetits  in  classes. — The  number  of  students  in  a  recitation 
or  laboratory  section  should  be  limited  to  30.    A  smaller  number  is  desirable. 

9.  Support. — In  addition  to  income  from  tuition  fees,  room  rent,  boarding 
halls,  etc.,  the  college,  if  non-tax  supported,  should  have  a  productive  endow- 
ment of  not  less  than  $300,000,  and,  if  tax-supported,  should  receive  an  annual 
income  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 

10.  Library. — The  library  should  contain,  exclusive  of  periodicals  and  public 
documents,  at  least  7,000  volumes  bearing  specifically  upon  the  subjects  taught, 
and  should  have  an  adequate  annual  appropriation  for  pennanent  additions. 

11.  Laboratories. — The  laboratory  equipment  should  be  adequate  for  all  ex- 
periments called  for  by  the  courses  offered  in  the  sciences,  and  these  facilities 
should  be  k^t  up  by  means  of  an  adequate  annual  appropriation. 

12.  Separation  of  college  and  preparatory  school. — The  college  may  not  main- 
tain a  preparatory'  school  as  part  of  Its  college  organization.  In  case  such  a 
school  is  maintalnetl  under  the  college  charter,  it  must  be  kept  rigidly  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  college  in  students,  faculty,  and  buildings. 

13.  Proportion  of  regular  college  students  to  the  whole  student  body. — At 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  students  in  a  college  should  be  pursuing  courses  leading 
to  baccalaureate  degrees  in  arts  and  science.  The  classification  of  students 
nmst  be  printed  In  the  catalogue. 

14.  General  statement  concerning  material  equipment. — ^The  location  and  con- 
struction of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  condi- 
tions for  both  students  and  teachers. 

15.  General  statement  concerning  curriculum  and  spirit  of  administration. — 
The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efllclency  of  instruction,  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  conservatism  in  granting  honorary 
degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  institution  shall  also  be  factors  In  determining  its 
standing. 

16.  Standing  in  the  educational  u'orld. — The  Institution  must  be  able  to  pre- 
pare its  students  to  enter  recognized  graduate  schools  as  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees,  such  preparation  to  be  shown  by  the  acceptable  standing  of  its 
students  in  such  graduate  schools. 

17.  Professional  or  technical  departments. — ^W^hen  an  institution  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  professional  or  technical  departments,  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  shall  not  be  accepted  for  the  approved  list  of  the  associa- 
tion unless  the  professional  or  technical  departments  are  of  acceptable  and 
approved  grade. 

18.  Blank  to  be  filed  triennially. — No  institution  shall  be  approved  or  retained 
on  the  approved  list  unless  a  regular  blank  has  been  filed  with  the  commission. 
The  said  blank  shall  be  filed  triennially  unless  the  commission  has  waived  Its 
presentation. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   COMMITTEE   ON   STANDARDS   OF  COLLEGES   AND 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  March  24,  1919,  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  adopted 
the  following  definition  of  a  college : 

A  "college"  is  an  Institution  rpqiiidng  for  admission  graduation  from  a 
standard  secondary  school  or  the  equivalent,  and  offering  a  four-year  curricu- 
lum leading  to  the  first  degree  In  arts  or  science. 

In  orvler  properly  to  perform  its  educational  functions,  a  college  should,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  have  at  least : 

1.  A  requirement  for  admission  of  15  units  of  secondary  work,  not  more  than 
two  units  of  condition  being  allowed,  all  special  students  under  21  years  of  age 
l>eing  required,  except  in  rare  and  unusual  circumstances,  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  for  admission,  preparatory  courses,  if  any,  being  distinct  in 
faculty,  students,  and  discipline. 

2.  A  program  of  studies  having  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  resources  of  the 
institution. 

3.  A  liberal  curriculum,  with  advanced  work  in  several  fields,  and  a  reason- 
able margin  for  free  election,  the  curriculum  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
qualil^  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school  of  recognized  standing. 

4.  A  college  year  of  32  weeks  of  actual  iustruction. 

5.  Eight  departments,  each  having  at  least  one  full-time  teacher  of  pro- 
fessorial rank. 

C.  A  staff,  two-thirds  of  which  are  of  professorial  rank,  having  had  at  least 
two  years  of  study  in  a  graduate  school  of  recognized  standing,  receiving 
salaries  of  $2,000  a  year  or  more,  and  teaching  not  more  than  16  hours  a  week. 

7.  A  productive  endowm^it,  beyond  all  indebtedness,  of  $300,000. 

8.  An  annual  income  for  current  expenses  of  $40,000  a  year,  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  which  is  expended  for  instruction. 

9.  An  expenditure  of  $1,000  a  year  for  laboratory  equipment  and  apparatus, 
and  of  $1,000  a  year  for  books  and  periodicals. 

10.  An  annual  or  biennial  published  report  of  assets,  income,  expenditure, 
faculty,  curricula,  and  student  body. 

The  difference  between  the  standards  set  up  by  these  associations 
and  those  established  several  years  ago  by  the  NortJi  Central  Asso- 
ciation vary  considerably.  The  North  Central  Association  requires 
15  units  of  high  school  preparation  for  entrance  to  college;  it 
urgently  recommends  training  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the 
Ph.  D.;  it  makes  no  recommendation  concerning  the  majority  of 
teachers  being  of  professorial  rank;  it  recommends  15  hours  of 
teaching  as  a  maximum,  with  a  prohibition  of  more  tlian  18 ;  it  pro- 
vides for  shaping  the  last  two  years  of  college  in  the  direction  of 
special  professional  and  university  instruction ;  it  establishes  $200,000 
as  a  minimum  of  productive  endowment;  it  makes  no  statement 
concerning  adequate  salaries  for  the  teaching  staff,  numbers  of  de 
grees  granted,  or  entrance  requirements ;  and  it  establishes  a  mini- 
mum registration  of  100  students.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  last 
subject  by  either  of  the  other  associations. 

This  statement  of  differences  existing  between  the  standards  of 
three  associations  reemphasizes  an  unfortunate  condition   in  our 
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higher  education.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  pre- 
cluded from  establishing  standards  for  higher  institutions,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  various  voluntary  associations  which  have 
done  this  work  with  signal  success  during  the  last  few  years  should 
establish  common  standards  and  in  accordance  with  them  proceed  to 
the  work  of  accrediting  colleges  and  universities.  By  this  means  it 
would  at  last  be  possible  to  secure  a  dependable  list  of  colleges  and 
universities  which  fulfill  uniform  standards. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1920  the  national  conference  committee 
approved  the  following  statement  concerning  the  items  which  should 
be  considered  "current  expenses''  in  estimating  the  cost  of  college 
instruction : 

Expenses  are  usuaUy  classified  according  to  the  permanent  or  temporary 
character  of  that  for  which  the  money  is  paid;  income  and  expenditure  ac- 
counts dealing  primarily  with  day-by-day  operations,  assets  and  liabilities 
accounts  with  permanent  resources,  capital,  and  investment 

Current  exi>eri8es  of  a  college  are  thus  those  providing  for  administration; 
care  and  operation  of  the  physical  plant ;  the  cost  of  instruction ;  provision  for 
student  welfare;  supplies  that  disappear  in  the  using. 

Administration  may  l>e  divided  into  academic  and  business,  including  legal 
expenses,  but  both  are  current. 

Plant  depreciation  is  counle*!  as  current  exi)en8e  by  many  accountants. 

Cost  of  instruction  includes  chapel,  gymnasium,  library,  special  lectures  and 
the  like,  as  weU  as  teaching.  Money  paid  out  for  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  prizes,  and  for  student  help,  is  current  expense,  even  though  some  or  most 
of  it  be  returned  in  the  form  of  tuition.  The  annual  excess  of  loans  from  loan 
funds  over  the  amount   retunieil  might  be  counted   similarly. 

Student  welfare  includes  health  service,  food,  and  loilging,  but  It  is  well 
to  separate  the  cost  of  the  last  two  from  other  accounts  and  include  deficits 
only  in  general  current  exi>en8e. 

Supplies  used  in  laboratories  and  the  like  are  current  expenses  even  though 
paid  for  by  special  fees. 

Current  expenses  do  not  Include  additions  to  endowment  and  to  permanent 
plant,  or  temporary  expenses  in  sur^ervising  permanent  construction  or  in  in- 
vesting endowment. 

UNIVERSITY  SURVEYS  AND  THE  SURVEY  MOVEIVIENT. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  Bureau  of  Education,  by  invitation, 
has  conducted  surveys  of  the  publicly  supported  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  nine  States  and  in  Hawaii.  The  purpose  of  these 
surveys  has  been  to  set  forth  the  needs  of  the  respective  States  in 
higher  education  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to  what  reorganization 
of  administration  in  the  State's  system  of  higher  education  appeared 
to  be  desirable  in  order  to  meet  these  needs.  On  the  whole,  the 
surveys  have  been  welcomed  as  the  expert  opinion  of  impartial  ob- 
servers, and,  as  a  result,  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  at  two  or 
more  higher  institutions  supported  by  the  State  has  been  greatly 
reduced  or  eliminated.     Furthermore,  with  the  facts  thus  made  more 
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available  the  State  institntions  have  been  able  to  go  before  their 
eonslituents  with  more  convincing  pleas  for  adequate  financial  sup- 
port. The  surveys  have  resulted  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  their  collies  and  universities. 

Two  surveys  have  been  made  during  the  period  of  the  biennium 
just  closed.  The  survey  in  Alabama,  from  the  11th  of  March  to 
the  31st  of  May,  1919,  was  the  first  to  be  conducted  in  the  higher 
institutions  in  the  Southern  States.  It  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Samuel 
P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  of  Education,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education. 
Bureau  of  Education ;  Dr.  W.  C.  John,  specialist  in  land-grant  col- 
lege statistics.  Bureau  of  Education;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  direc- 
tor of  the  extension  division.  Bureau  of  Education.  The  survey 
disclosed  among  the  higher  institutions  in  that  State  considerable 
duplication  of  effort,  together  with  low  State  appropriations  for 
higher  education.  A  summary  of  the  chief  recommendations  made 
to  the  State  commission  is  as  follows : 

A  feature  of  the  Alabama  situation  which  deserves  especial  atten- 
tion, not  only  in  tiiat  State  but  in  all  Southern  States,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges.  In  each  of  the  Southern 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  Morrill  Act,  two  institutions,  one  for  whites 
and  one  for  Negroes,  were  founded.  The  money  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  statutes  has  been  divided  between  these  two  institutions. 
In  the  case  of  the  white  institutions,  the  State  legislatures  have  ap- 
propriated more  or  less  liberal  supplementary  funds,  but  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  Negro  institutions  has  in  nearly  every  instance 
been  so  meager  that  they  have  been  able  to  make  liUle  progress  and 
are  not  filling  the  need  of  higher  education  among  the  colored  people. 
The  following  table  shows  the  source  and  amount  of  revenue  secured 
by  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  for  the  year  1918-19 : 

Total  income  of  Negro  land-grant  eolleges,  1918-19. 


Agriciiltanl  and  Madianlcal  College  for  Negroes,  Ala. . . 

Branch  Normal  C<^ege,  Ark 

6Ut«CoUego  for  Colored  Students,  Del 

Florida  AgHcultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Southern  Voivenity  and  Agricultiiral  and  Mechanical 

CoOege,  1a 

Pilnceas  Anne  Academy,  Md 

Aleom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Miss 

Lincoln  Institute,  Mo 

Kegro  Agrktdturai  and  Technical  CoUego,  N.  C 

Colored  Agrkultural  and  Normal  University,  Okla 

State  Agrkultural  and  Mechanical  College,  8.  C 

Teonessee  Aericoltural  and  Industrial  8tate  Normal 

Sdiool 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tex. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va 

West  vIrginJaCoHegiateinstltnte 


Federal 

fund. 


$21,550.00 
13,636.36 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
16,666.66 
8,505.50 

22,386.25 

io,ooaoo 

39,861.54 


16,S0O.OO 
1,000.00 

25,ooaoo 
i2,ooaoo 

12, 500. 00 
26,996.02 
10,000.00 


Btate  fund. 


$4,ooaoo 

43,000.00 
26,500.00 

11,000.00 
10,796.00 

28,ooaoo 

16,50a00 
7,500.00 

8,ooaoo 


22,500.00 
41,497.00 
68,200.62 

28,966.46 

87,730.00 
1,000.00 

5i,8saoo 


Private 

fund. 


$4,335.45 

1,976.18 
1.3,566.88 
59, 133. 78 

3, 843. 43 
21,318.78 

34,12L06 
12,700.00 
24,970.40 


27,485.00 

26,114.03 

0,383.00 

34,126.95 
122,668.02 
514,712.13 

27,444.91 


Total 
income. 


$20,835.45 
58,612.54 
50,066.88 
70, 133. 78 
31,306.75 
57,824.28 

43, 77a  14 

30,20a54 
42,831.94 


56,485.00 

58,611.03 

106,346.62 

75,092.46 

222,898.02 

542,708.15 

80,294.91 
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HAWAII  SURVEY. 

The  survey  of  the  school  system  of  Hawaii  was  carried  out  by 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the  period  from 
October  1,  1919,  to  February  1,  1920.  President  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  of 
the  University  of  Akron,  was  responsible  for  the  investigation  of 
higher  education. 

Unlike  a  number  of  States,  the  situation  in  higher  education  in 
Hawaii  is  not  complicated  by  the  presence  of  two  or  more  higher 
institutions  each  supported  by  public  funds.  There  has  been  only- 
one  higher  institution,  the  College  of  Hawaii,  which  was  foimded 
in  1907,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act,  as  a  land-grant 
institution.  In  response  to  a  well-defined  public  demand,  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  in  1920  created  the  University  of  Hawaii,  includ- 
ing a  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  occasion  for  the  change  was 
the  fact  that  a  college  devoted  to  the  usual  curricula  of  a  land-grant 
institution  was  unable  to  meet  a  sufficient  number  of  the  needs  of 
students  residing  in  the  islands.  Partly  for  this  reason,  out  of  the 
393  students  in  Hawaii  who,  during  the  last  10  years,  have  attended 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  only  113,  or  29  per  cent,  have  gone 
to  the  College  of  Hawaii.  The  others  have  matriculated  at  various 
imiversities  in  the  States,  principally  in  the  University  of  California, 
Leland  Stanford,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Cornell. 

Another  cause  for  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  many  Americans 
have  close  attachments  in  the  States,  and  they  are  anxious  to  give 
their  sons  and  daughters  the  benefit  of  higher  education  on  the 
mainland.  These  persons  are  also  largely  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  private  academies  from  which  as  yet  have  come 
the  great  majority  of  students  who  go  to  college. 

A  feature  of  some  interest  in  this  survey  was  the  unusually  large 
per  capita  expense  of  the  education  given  at  the  College  of  Hawaii. 
This  per  capita  expense  is  much  greater  than  that  found  at  any  of 
the  higher  institutions  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on 
the  mainland.^  This  situation  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the 
small  number  of  students  attending  the  College  of  Hawaii  and  to 
the  increasing  cost  of  higher  education  in  recent  years.  Neverthe- 
less, with  a  growing  student  body  the  per  capita  cost  is  being  steadily 
reduced. 

THREE  YEARS  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  250  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES, 1916-17  TO  1919-20. 

In  November,  1919,  the  Bureau  of  Education  sent  out  a  circular 
requesting  the  enrollment  at  colleges  and  universities  for  the  years 
1916-17  and  1919-20,  respectively.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  institu- 

» This  amount  varies  from  $103.54  ppr  capita  at  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  In- 
stitute in  1016-17  to  $504.32  per  capita  at  the  South  Dakota  State  School  of  MlneSw 
The  median  amount  per  capita  is  about  $211. 
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lions,  not  quite  half  the  total  number  in  the  United  States,  re- 
sponded. However,  the  answers  represent  institutions  of  all  types, 
large  and  small,  State  and  private ;  and  although  the  figures  are  not 
complete,  they  undoubtedly  indicate  the  emergency  that  the  country 
faces  in  higher  education.  The  total  attendance  at  these  250  insti- 
tutions in  1916-17  (the  year  immediately  preceding  the  war)  was 
149,633;  in  191^-20,  186,864,  which  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 
As  is  well  known,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  increase 
was  in  the  freshman  class  last  year.  The  freshman  class  in  the 
public  institutions  exceeded  the  freshman  class  of  three  years  ago 
by  61.82  per  cent;  in  the  private  institutions  by  33.5  per  cent;  the 
general  average  being  46.1  per  cent,  as  against  an  average  increase  of 
but  6.7  per  cent  in  the  senior  class  during  the  three  years.  In  88  of 
the  250  institutions  the  senior  class  was  reported  as  being  smaller 
than  it  was  three  years  ago.  Only  34  of  them,  however,  reported  a 
smaller  freshman  class. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  distribution  of  the  increased  at- 
tendance among  the  small  and  large  institutions,  respectively.  In- 
stitutions with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  250  in  1910  increased  38 
per  cent;  those  from  250  to  499,  20.2  per  cent;  those  from  500  to 
999,  14.5  per  cent;  those  from  1,000  to  1,999,  22.5  per  cent;  and 
those  of  2,000  or  over,  29.4  per  cent.  The  smallest  institutions  are 
therefore  making  the  most  rapid  strides  in  increased  enrollments, 
while  the  largest  come  second.  The  institutions  which  previously  en- 
rolled from  500  to  1,000  students  are  growing  at  the  slowest  rate. 

Since  the  increase  in  student  attendance  at  colleges  and  universities 
has  been  tremendous  both  before  and  after  the  war,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  causes  are  not  .ephemeral ;  they  are  deep  and  abiding. 
To  be  sure,  it  often  seems  to  professors  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
students  are  coming  to  college  for  no  particular  purpose  except  that 
it  is  regarded  as  the  fashionable  thing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  number  of  yoimg  men  and  young 
women  who  realize  that  they  need  a  thorough  and  extended  educa- 
tion before  they  may  expect  to  rise  to  coveted  positions  is  growing 
tremendously.  In  a  vague  and  indefinite  way  they  appreciate  the 
increasing  complexity  of  our  modern  economic  life,  with  its  growing 
demand  for  persons  with  specialized  training  in  every  branch  of 
activity.  In  practical  affairs  the  demand  is  quite  definite  and  the 
dkBrsLCter  of  the  work  is  concrete,  both  of  which  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination of  young  men  and  women  entering  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  There  seems  every  reason,  therefore,  why  we  may  assume 
that  the  present  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  students  seek- 
ing the  advantages  of  higher  education  will  continue  unabated  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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What  shall  be  done  to  meet  the  emergency  in  higher  education? 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  that  is  to  devote  to 
the  needs  of  colleges  and  universities  funds,  both  public  and  private, 
the  size  of  which  were  never  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

SALARIES  AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  the  war  in  the  educational 
world  has  been  the  inadequate  salaries  with  which  teachers  have  been 
compelled  to  face  the  mounting  cost  of  living.  The  problem  has 
been  present  in  the  higher  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  the  autumn  of  1919  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion gathered  complete  figures  concerning  salaries  from  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  higher  institutions.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


SaUpries  at  colleges  and  uniiwrsities. 
PUBLIC  iNsrrruTioNs. 


Title  of  position. 


NumlMr 
of  per- 
sons. 


Pitrfcssor 

Assodftte  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Infltmctor , 

Assistant 


2,460 

822 

1,705 

2,138 

855 


salary. 


$300 

300 

900 

300 

75 


Mud- 
mum 
s^ary. 


$10,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,100 
2,500 


Average 
s^ary. 


$3,126 

2,514 

2,053 

1,S52 

801 


Median 

salary. 


$3,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,800 

750 


Most  fre- 
quent 
salary. 


$3,006 
3,600 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 


PRIVATE  INSTrrUTIONS. 


Professor 

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  {Mt>fessor . 

Instructor 

Assistant 


3,781 

100 

10,000 

2,304 

2,000 

1,500 

357 

600 

4,500 

2,423 

2,300 

2,000 

1,261 

75 

5,000 

1,776 

1,800 

2,000 

1,S10 

50 

4,000 

1,205 

1,200 

1,200 

574 

10 

2,000 

m 

400 

500 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  privately  supported  institutions  full 
professors  were  receiving  on  the  average  $2,304  per  annum,  while 
assistant  professors  and  instructors  drew  salaries  of  about  $1,800  and 
$1,200,  respectively.  The  average  salary,  to  be  sure,  in  publicly 
supported  institutions  is  a  little  higher,  but  only  from  $200  to  $300 
for  instructors  and  assistant  professors,  while  full  professors  at 
State  institutions  average  only  $3,126. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  comparatively  few  teachers  are  being  at- 
tracted to  the  field  of  higher  education,  or  that  professors  who  ex- 
pected to  spend  their  lives  in  a  teaching  career  have  been  induced 
in  large  numbers  to  leave  the  colleges  and  universities  for  more 
remunerative  positions  in  the  business  and  industrial  world. 

If  we  compare  the  average  salaries  received  by  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  with  those  received  by  men  ^igaged  in  various 
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trades  and  manual-labor  employments,  the  results  are  amazing. 
For  instance,  structural-iron  workers  and  railroad-train  employees 
receive  more  compensation  than  assistant  professors  in  private  in- 
stitutions and  almost  as  much  as  those  in  public  institutions.  It  is 
more  lucrative  to  be  a  carpenter  or  a  painter  than  an  instructor  in  a 
Slate  institution,  while  railroad  yard  employees,  machinists,  and  the 
lowly  hod  carriers  can  look  with  compassion  on  instructors  in  pri- 
vately supported  institutions.  Surely  it  is  time  for  the  friends  of 
higher  education  to  demand  that  the  men  and  women  in  whose  care 
the  best  youth  of  the  land  are  intrusted  for  four  years  shall  receive  a 
ccmipensation  more  commensurate  with  the  value  of  their  labor. 

At  the  close  of  the  college  year  1919-20  a  strenuous  effort  was 
made  at  nearly  all  higher  institutions  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
professors  and  instructors  materially.  This  proved  possible  to  a 
degree  by  reason  of  the  successful  campaigns  for  p^manent  endow- 
ments conducted  at  a  large  number  of  privately  supported  colleges 
and  universities.  At  some  of  the  State  institutions  the  authorities 
have  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  in  the  expectation  that  the 
respective  State  legislatures  will  later  make  up  the  deficit. 

PRIVATE  BENEFACTIONS  TO  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES, 

The  increase  in  student  attendance  at  colleges  and  universities, 
accompanied  as  it  &  by  rising  costs  of  instruction  and  maintenance, 
has  placed  the  privately  supported  higher  institutions  in  a  critical 
situation.  The  income  from  the  productive  endowments  is  relatively 
no  longer  so  valuable  as  it  was  formerly,  and  yet  in  a  few  brief  years 
the  task  with  which  higher  institutions  are  confronted  has  increased 
tremendously.  The  privately  supported  colleges  have  realized  this 
situation  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  have  instituted  cam- 
paigns for  increased  endowments.  Information  from  317  higher 
institutions,  15  public  and  302  private,  reveals  the  fact  that  during 
the  biennium  covered  by  this  survey  the  total  benefactions  received 
by  these  institutions  were  $138,235,770.  Of  this  amount  $44,608,966 
was  for  current  expenses,  $23,951,445  for  increase  of  plant,  and 
$69,675,359  for  increase  of  endowment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  84  per  cent  of  the  funds  devoted  to  in- 
creasing the  plant  and  endowment  of  higher  institutions  has  been 
raised  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  the  three-year 
period  from  1916  to  1919  show  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  student 
attendance  in  each  of  the  three  remaining  divisions  is  greater  than 
it  is  in  the  two  just  mentioned.  In  other  words,  in  those  regions 
most  needing  additions  to  the  endowments  of  their  higher  institu- 
tions the  movement  to  meet  the  situation  yet  lags. 
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Among  the  notable  increases  in  endowment  during  the  biennium 
are  the  following:  Harvard  University,  $10,205,045;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  $5,948,292;  University  of  Chicago,  $4,711,- 
620;  Yale  University,  $3,025,985;  Syracuse  University,  $3,000,000; 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  $2,746,603. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 

The  first  national  conference  of  representatives  from  junior  col- 
leges assembled  at  the  call  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  St. 
Louis  for  a  two-day  session,  June  30  and  July  1.  Thirty  representa- 
tives from  junior  colleges  located  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi 
responded  to  the  call.  The  program  was  subdivided  into  four  di- 
visions: The  place  and  function  of  junior  colleges  in  the  American 
educational  system;  the  growth  and  development  of  the  privately 
supported  junior  colleges ;  the  development  and  problems  of  publicly 
supported  junior  colleges;  and  the  curriculum  of  junior  colleges.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference  a  permanent  association  of  junior 
colleges  was  effected.  The  association  plans  to  hold  annual  meetings 
hereafter. 

The  occasion  for  the  conference  arose  from  a  variety  of  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  junior  college  and  of  the 
students  attending  them  made  it  seem  highly  desirable  that  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  their  administration  should  confer  at  some 
length  on  the  problems  confronting  them.  Furthermore,  the  recent 
tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  students  attending  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  indicates  the  possibility  that  there  will 
soon  become  necessary  some  reorganization  of  higher  education  in 
which  junior  colleges  will  be  called  upon  to  do  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  for  the 
large  universities.  Finally,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
all  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  after  graduation 
from  high  school  should  not  be  practically  required,  as  at  present, 
to  go  to  a  four-year  college  or  university.  Many  students  are  either 
unable  or  imwilling  to  attend  four-year  higher  institutions.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  not  well  fitted  mentally  to  make  the  most 
of  a  university  education.  They  wish  a  thorough,  but  very  prac- 
tical and  less  extended,  type  of  education.  As  a  prominent  dean  of 
a  large  university  said  recently,  we  need  a  large  number  of  "  stop- 
ping-off  places  "  in  our  education  above  the  high  school. 

The  relation  between  the  State  universities  and  a  number  of  junior 
colleges  located  within  the  respective  States  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out  in  Missouri  and  California.  In  these  two  States  the 
junior  colleges  are  largely  feeders  for  the  State  university,  the  most 
of  the  students  from  the  junior  colleges  continuing  junior  and  senior 
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work  in  arts  and  sciences  at  the  State  university.  In  Texas  two 
junior  colleges  have  coordinated  their  work  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural college.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  by  one  of  the  junior 
colleges  located  in  California. 

The  junior  colleges  which  so  far  have  responded  to  the  demand  for 
a  completion  school  are  located  chiefly  in  large  cities.  For  instance, 
the  junior  colleges  in  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  are  giving 
technical  courses  for  those  students  who  do  not  desire  to  continue 
their  work  at  large  universities.  At  one  of  the  junior  colleges  in 
California  a  two-year  course  in  agriculture  is  being  given  success- 
fully. 

The  present  manifestation  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  junior 
colleges  is  evidence  of  the  consciousness  of  the  important  mission 
which  these  institutions  will  play  in  the  future  development  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  The  overcrowding  of  the  large 
universities,  particularly  the  State  institutions,  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion forcefully  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  much  more  convenient 
and  economical  both  for  the  State  and  individual  students  if  the 
work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  could  be  done  in  a  num- 
ber of  junior  colleges  located  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  This 
arrangement  would  leave  the  great  universities  free  to  develop  the 
technical,  professional,  and  graduate  work  to  much  better  advantage 
than  is  now  possible,  when  so  much  of  the  energy  of  university 
faculties  is  consumed  in  giving  instruction,  really  secondary  in  char- 
acter, to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

If  some  such  reorganization  of  higher  education  as  this  is  under- 
taken, an  increased  number  of  junior  colleges  in  connection  with  the 
public  high  schools  will  undoubtedly  spring  up.  In  many  large 
cities  there  is  already  available  all  or  nearly  all  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  doing  good  freshman  and  sophomore  college  work. 

While  the  largest  field  for  expansion  seems  to  be  with  the  public 
junior  colleges,  junior  colleges  on  private  foundation  are  still  more 
numerous.  Many  of  these  were  once  four-year  institutions,  but,  find- 
ing themselves  financially  unable  to  do  superior  work  during  the 
whole  four-year  curriculum,  became  junior  colleges.  They  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  honest  work  well  done,  by 
larger  enrollments  of  students,  and  freedom  from  the  former  financial 
distress.  For  such  private  junior  college  there  is  still  much  room. 
In  1917-18,  612  higher  institutions  out  of  the  672  reported  incomes 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Of  this  number  12  reported  incomes 
per  student  of  $1  to  $49 :  66,  incomes  per  student  of  $50  to  $99 ;  82, 
incomes  per  student  from  $100  to  $149 ;  and  74,  incomes  per  student 
from  $150  to  $199.  It  seems  perfectly  apparent  that  many,  perhaps 
all,  of  these  234  institutions  would  be  wise  to  confine  themselves 
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to  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years^  leaving  the  more  exi>ensiye 
junior  and  senior  work  to  the  larger  collies  and  universities,  which 
have  larger  incomes  and  better  faculties.  The  present  increase  in 
the  cost  of  higher  education  seems  to  give  added  weight  to  this  c(m- 
dusion. 

A  high  quality  of  instruction  is,  therefore,  a  compeUii^  motive  in 
the  movement  for  private  junior  colleges.  If  this  can  be  assured, 
there  is  no  question  of  the  future  usefulness  of  these  institutions. 
The  friends  of  higher  education  will  be  glad  to  welcome  them  into 
their  circle.  The  same  is  true  of  the  public  junior  colleges.  There 
is  a  widespread  feeling,  however,  that  the  administration  and  methods 
used  in  the  public  jimior  colleges  should  really  be  collegiate  and  not 
secondary  in  character,  and  that  on  this  account  they  should  be  effec- 
tively divorced  from  the  secondary  schools.  With  the  proper  safe^ 
guards  there  is  no  reason  why  the  woi^  done  in  the  public  junior 
colleges  should  not  be  easily  the  equal  of  that  done  in  the  first  two 
yeare  of  our  four-year  higher  institutions. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

On  March  26  and  27,  1920,  a  conference  of  representatives  from 
various  industries  and  from  a  numl)er  of  higher  institutions  inter- 
ested particularly  in  technical  educaticm  met  at  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nology Clubs  Associated.  The  occasion  for  the  conference  was  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  need  of  greater  cooperation  between  in- 
dustry and  higher  educational  institutions.  Industry  needs  tech- 
nically trained  men.  The  higher  institutions  need  to  know  what 
kind  of  trained  men  are  desired  and  in  what  numbers.  The  confer- 
ence was  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  industry  at  the  present  time,  which  demands  are  attributed  to  a 
variety  of  causes:  the  dropping  out  of  industry  of  men  killed  or  dis- 
abled in  the  war;  the  falling  off  of  immigration;  and  the  diminution 
of  the  supply  of  trained  men  sent  out  from  the  colleges  during  the 
last  few  years.  At  the  same  time  the  country  is  being  called  upon 
to  supply  not  only  its  own  increasing  wants  but  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries not  yet  recovered  from  the  war. 

Definite  information  concerning  the  shortage  of  trained  men  was 
gathered  by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  in  a 
large  number  of  personal  visits  to  important  industrial  firms  during 
several  months  prior  to  the  conferen(*e.  At  the  conference  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prepare  as  definitely  as  possible  specifications  in 
various  fields  of  industry  as  to  the  qualifications  of  men  needed.  Dis- 
cussion and  subsequent  investigation  have  further  brought  out  the 
specific  needs  of  various  industries  which  are  to  be  set  forth  in 
printed  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges. 
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In  order  to  carry  o«it  Urn  plan  of  cooperation  there  has  been  estab- 
lywd  a  council  of  management  edneatioin  composed  of  representa- 
tires  from  industries,  which  is  to  act  in  cooperation  with  a  committee 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  as  the  represei^atiye  of  the 
higher  institutions.  The  indnstries  will  maintain  the  council  of 
Bumagement  education  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  become  ""  a  clearing 
house  for  all  indtetrial  and  educational  matters  in  the  country,  to 
promote  the  motual  understanding  of  the  mutual  problems  of  indus- 
try and  the  collie,  and  to  keep  perpetual  inventory  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  oi  industry  and  the  ability  of  the  colleges  to  meet  these 
needs." 

The  American  Cooneil  on  Education  will  review  the  specifications 
•f  the  cocmcil  on  management  educaticm  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tiie  higher  institutions  and  circulate  them  among  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country. 

A  feature  of  especial  significance  in  this  plan  is  to  develop  a  type 
ef  education  in  the  higher  institutions  which  will  not  only  familiarize 
men  with  the  technical  side  of  industrial  work  but  which  will  also 
prepare  them  to  assume  managerial  positions  in  industry.  Work  of 
thk  nature  has  been  sadly  neglected  at  most  technical  colleges,  and 
joung  men  of  great  natural  ability  have  been  consistently  thrust 
into  particular  lines  of  technical  work  with  little  opportunity  to  rise 
to  positioiMi  of  responsibility  and  managership,  where  their  services 
are  often  greatly  needed.  Particularly  is  this  true  to-day  when  prices 
are  rising  and  economic  conditions  rapidly  changing,  with  much  con- 
sequent readjustment  of  industry.  F'or  this  reason  it  is  planned  to 
induce  as  many  colleges  as  will  do  so  to  give  courses  in  management 
education.  The  work  is  being  developed  under  Dr.  Godfrey's  direc- 
tion^ at  the  Drexel  Institute. 

Belated  to  this  general  idea  of  cooperation  between  industry  and 
the  colleges  and  universities  is  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  development  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  for  the  automobile  industries, 
•A  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  building  of  highways,  on  the  other. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  automobile  industry  has  expanded 
in  a  marvelous  way,  creating  an  enormous  demand  for  technically 
trained  m^i  in  many  fields.  At  the  same  time  the  greatly  increased 
volume  of  passenger  cars  and  motor  trucks  has  made  more  or  less 
obsolete  the  older  types  of  roads,  which  are  unable  to  stand  up  under 
the  strain  of  present-day  traffic. 

Four  developments  in  the  field  of  higher  education  are  ess^oti&l 
to  the  successful  solution  of  the  problems  raised  under  these  new  con- 
ditions. Technically  trained  men  are  needed  in  great  numbers  by 
the  automobile  industries.     In  this  field  courses  in  colleges  are 
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already  fairly  well  organized  to  supply  the  demand.  Courses  in 
Imsiness  and  industrial  management  are  urgently  needed  by  men 
who  look  forward  to  positions  of  administrative  responsibility  in  the 
automobile  industries.  This  work  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy  in 
higher  institutions  and  demands  immediate  attention.  In  the  new 
state  of  freight  transportation  over  highways,  research  into  the  rela- 
tive and  comparative  costs  of  motor  truck  transportation  with  other 
types  of  transportation  agencies  is  essential  before  the  proper  limits 
of  motor  truck  transportation  can  be  defined.  This  work  is  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Finally,  under  the  new  highway  traffic  conditions,  it  is  neces- 
sary through  research  to  develop  types  of  roads  which  will  with- 
stand the  climatic  conditions  obtaining  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  This  field  of  research  is  properly  one  in  which  the  colleges 
and  universities  should  cooperate  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Boads  and  other  agencies  for  research  in  this  field. 

These  conditions  were  brought  forcibly  to  the  light  in  a  conference 
of  representatives  from  higher  institutions,  the  automobile  indus- 
tries, and  National  and  State  highway  bureaus  held  on  May  14  and 
15,  1920,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  At  this  conference  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee  representing  these  three 
fields.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  conference  and  the  permanent 
committee  the  needs  and  qualifications  for  trained  men  in  these  fields 
have  been  assembled  and  will  be  distributed  in  bulletin  form  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES  AFTER 

THE  ARMISTICE. 

It  was  a  number  of  months  after  the  armistice  was  signed  before 
it  was  possible  to  transport  American  troops  back  to  the  United 
States.  During  this  time  the  thoughts  of  each  man  in  the  Army 
naturally  turned  to  the  trade,  occupation,  or  profession  which  he 
expected  or  hoped  to  pursue  after  being  discharged  from  the  mili- 
tary service.  In  a  large  proportion  of  instances  men  intended  to  go 
back  to  positions  left  open  and  waiting  for  them  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  war  had  definitely  severed 
men  from  the  desire  of  following  their  previous  occupations  and  they 
wished  to  take  up  new  ones.  In  either  case  the  necessity  or  de- 
sirability of  more  adequate  preparation  for  the  after-war  period 
appealed  to  a  large  proportion  of  men  in  the  Army.  The  time  which 
necessarily  intervened  between  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the 
return  home  offered  them  a  brief  opportunity  for  study  and  training, 
if  the  proper  arrangements  could  be  made. 

This  situation  had  to  a  considerable  extent  been  anticipated.  Early 
during  the  period  of  America's  participation  in  the  war  Mr.  Anson 
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Phelps  Stokes  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  War  Department 
outlining  a  general  plan  of  education  for  use  during  the  period  of 
demobilization.  The  plan  contemplated  the  placing  of  American 
soldiers  at  British  and  French  universities  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Army  for  elementary  and  voca- 
tional education. 

That  Mr.  Stokes's  plan  was  in  general  practicable  had  already  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Army  overseas  educational 
commission  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  committee  on  education  and 
special  training  of  the  War  Department.  Therefore  not  long  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  was  dec-ided  to  send  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  I. 
Rees  to  France  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  work  among  the 
American  soldiers. 

The  Army  educational  commission  which  directed  the  educational 
work  in  France,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Brig.  Gen.  Rees, 
was  composed  of  Prof.  John  Erskine,  Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding,  and 
President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.  These  men  surrounded  themselves 
with  a  number  of  able  teachers,  a  large  portion  of  whom  had  served 
previously  in  the  Army  overseas  educational  commission  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  the  post  and  divisional  schools  elementary  and  vocational  work 
predominated.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
young  men  who  learned  for  the  first  time  how  to  read  and  write 
and  the  number  who  attended  classes  where  training  was  given  in 
a  large  variety  of  vocations,  not  to  speak  of  the  tremendous  number 
of  extension  lectures  delivered  by  the  vocational  specialists  who 
traveled  from  one  division  to  another. 

Facilities  for  higher  education  were  afforded  properly  qualified 
students  in  British  and  French  universities  and  at  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  University,  located  at  Beaune,  in  the  Cote  d'Or. 
Two  thousand  and  twenty-seven  Army  students  were  accommodated 
at  British  univei'sities,  and  about  8,(X)0  at  French  universities. 

Since,  however,  the  resources  of  the  British  and  French  universities 
were  necessarily  limited,  it  at  once  became  imperative,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand,  to  create  a  university,  which  was  done  with  surpris- 
ing speed.  Col.  I.  L.  Rees  was  made  president  of  the  university. 
Teachers  were  summoned  from  the  Army,  from  various  civilian  em- 
ployments, and  especially  from  the  overseas  educational  commission 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Many  members  of  the  staff  had  previously  been 
employed  as  professors  and  instructors  in  higher  institutions  at  home, 
and  were  consequently  very  familiar  with  the  work  assigned  to 
them.  The  register  of  the  A.  E.  F.  University  gives  the  following 
numbers  of  persons  who  served  on  the  staff:  At  Allerey — military, 
98;   educational  corps,  6;   total,   105;   at   Bellevue — military,   18; 
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civiliaim,  9;  total,  27;  at  B^iune — military  staff,  78;  educatkaial 
sUff,  7»7 ;  total  867 ;  grand  total,  999. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  which  were  established  at 
Beaune,  and  tl^  number  of  students  registered  in  each  college: 
Agriculture,  676;  arts,  282;  business,  1,815;  edttcati<m,  77;  engineer- 
ing, 616;  journalism,  138;  law,  159;  letters,  958;  medical  science, 
144;  music,  182;  and  science,  640;  total,  5,685.  In  addition  to  these, 
338  students  were  registered  at  the  Art  Training  Center  at  Bellevue ; 
2,353  at  the  Farm  School  at  AUerey;  705  at  the  division  and  poet 
schools  at  Beaune;  and  490  in  the  short  course  for  teadbiers;  grand 
total,  9,571.  Not  included  in  this  number  are  6,705  students  who 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Correspondence. 

No  final  and  complete  report  of  the  educational  worit  done  overseas 
during  the  period  of  demdbilization  has  been  made.  That  the  in- 
struction at  Beaune,  AUerey,  and  Bellevue,  and  the  various  post 
and  divisional  schools  was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties  and 
under  circumstances  not  altogether  favorable  to  extended  study  is 
easy  to  surmise,  and  is  borne  out  from  the  testimcmy  of  those  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  work. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  MILITART  SERVICE. 

After  the  war  the  problem  of  what  college  credit,  if  any,  should 
be  granted  to  students  who  had  been  in  military  and  naval  service 
pci^jlexed  the  authorities  of  higher  institutions  considerably.  In 
some  institutions,  notably  the  technical  institutes,  it  was  usually  de- 
cided not  to  give  any  academic  credit,  since  the  courses  of  study  were 
usually  definitely  outlined,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  authorities 
that  military  service  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  higher  institutions  permitted  students 
to  secure  a  full  year  of  credit  if  they  returned  to  college  before  the 
opening  of  the  se(*ond  term  and  if  they  completed  satisfactorily  the 
work  of  the  second  and  third  terms,.  Other  colleges  and  universities 
gave  a  blanket  number  of  semester  credits,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  time  which  students  spent  in  the  military  service. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS*  TRAINING  CORPS. 

On  November  27,  1918,  it  was  decided  to  reestablish  in  the  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  the  country  imits  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  which  had  been  replaced  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1918  by  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  war-taught  lesson  that  in  great  national  emergencies  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  are  not  avaDable  and  can  not  be  trained 
quickly  and  thoroughly.    It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  some 
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system  be  adopted  whereby,  with  a  Tninimnm  af  difficulty,  expense, 
and  interference  with  civil  life,  a  considerable  number  of  reserve 
officers  may  be  available  for  possible  future  national  emergencies. 

While  many  of  these  officers  will  be  wanted  to  fill  the  usual  places 
in  the  infantry  and  artillery,  the  war  emphasized  the  great  need 
for  trained  men  in  ^e  various  technical  branches  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  modem  army.  The  colleges  and  universities  contain  a 
large  portion  of  the  capable  young  men  in  the  country ;  they  possess 
the  necessary  equipment  for  technical  instruction ;  and  the  requisite 
military  instruction  can  with  comparative  ease  be  added  to  the 
curricula.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  higher  institutions  are  the 
logical  sources  for  the  recruiting  of  reserve  officers  for  the  Army. 

The  authorization  for  the  establishment  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  units 
is  contained  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  and  the  sup- 
plementary provisions  of  the  Army  Reorganization  Act  of  June  4^ 
•1920.  Two  types  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  are  provided  for,  junior  and 
senior.  The  junior  units  are  all  infantry  units,  located  in  secondary 
schools,  in  which  basic  military  drills  and  practice  form  the  chief 
work*  The  senior  units,  located  in  the  higher  institutions,  are  com- 
posed of  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery,  coast  artillery,  engineer 
corps^  signal  corps,  motor  transport  corps,  and  ordnance  department. 
Infantry,  cavalry,  and  field  artillery  units  must  be  composed  of  at 
least  100  physically  fit  students;  all  other  units,  50  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1919-20,  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  had 
been  located  in  142  colleges  and  universities.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  units  and  the  number  enrolled  in  each  of  thwn : 

Senior  aniu.  ]«:urolimeiit. 

Infantry 119  32, 390 

Cavalry 10  948 

PWd  ardUery 20  4,348 

Coast  artniery 18  2,687 

Engineer  corps ^ 19  1,948 

Signal  corps 11  704 

MotiMT  transport  corps 8  4G1 

Ordnance  department 3  201 

Total 43,  687 

Junior  units  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  have  been  established  in  39  essen- 
tially military  schools  of  secondary  grade,  where  the  students  receive 
a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  formal  military  training  than  is 
customary  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Junior  units  have  also 
been  located  in  49  public  high  schools  and  19  private  secondary 
schools.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  in  the  junior  units  is 
44,777.  With  the  removal  in  1920  of  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  officers  eligible  for  duty  with  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  it  becomes  practicable 
to  increase  materially  the  number  of  units  located  in  secondary 
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;  chools.  During  the  year  just  closed  a  total  of  388  officers  were 
located  with  units  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  colleges  and  secondary- 
schools. 

As  many  of  the  small  colleges  do  not  possess  a  large  amount  of 
technical  equipment,  it  has  proved  wise  to  locate  infantry  units  in 
most  of  them.  In  the  larger  colleges  and  universities,  however,  the 
units  have  been  diversified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the 
local  facilities.  The  War  Department  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
teaching  material  to  those  departments  giving  scientific  courses  recog- 
nized as  having  military  value.  This  material  is  in  the  nature  of 
problems  which  in  addition  to  their  military  value  are  of  importance 
in  civil  life. 

Naturally  problems  have  arisen  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  R.  O.  T.  C, 
and  a  number  of  conferences  have  been  held  between  representatives 
of  the  War  Department  and  college  executives  at  which  the  difficul- 
ties have  been  discussed  and  solutions  attempted.  For  instance,  the 
amount  of  college  credit  given  for  the  military  courses  is  left  wholly 
to  the  colleges.  The  War  Department  proposes  to  prepare  a  standard 
set  of  tests  for  use  in  the  various  units.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  depends  very  largely  on 
the  character  of  the  commissioned  officers  detailed  to  instruct  the 
students. 

It  is  thought  that  the  maximum  number  of  students  who  will  com- 
plete the  advanced  course  (the  last  two  years)  of  the  senior  division, 
and  thus  become  eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  is  about  5,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  has  been  in 
active  operation  but  three  years,  only  982  students  completed  the 
advanced  course  in  June,  1920.  Of  these,  483  were  21  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  are  eligible  for  commissions.  The  number  of  students 
who  complete  the  prescribed  work  of  the  advanced  course  and  apply 
for  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  will,  of  course,  con- 
stitute the  real  test  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Only  experience  will  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
is  meeting  this  national  need. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONCESSIONS  TO  CHILDREN  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 

AND  ENLISTED  MEN. 

In  connection  with  its  studies  on  the  cost  of  living,  Army  pay, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  persons  in  the 
military  service,  the  morale  branch  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of 
the  General  Staff  has  undertaken  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
scholarships  and  special  funds  which  may  be  available  in  colleges 
and  universities  for  use  in  whole  or  in  part  by  deserving  children 
of  Army  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  motive  of  this  inquiry  arose 
partly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  residence  of  Army  people 
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and  the  consequent  lack  of  familiarity  which  they  may  have  con- 
cerning the  educational  advantages  of  particular  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  conditions,  including 
uncertain  residence,  to  which  Army  people  and  their  children  are 
subject,  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  expressed  themselves 
as  willing  to  offer  exceptional  concessions  to  them.  These  conces- ' 
sions  include  free  scholarships,  opportunities  for  earning  expenses, 
reductions  of  fees  to  the  same  basis  as  for  legal  residents,  and  loans 
from  student  loan  funds,  which  will  enable  such  students  to  earn 
all  or  a  large  portion  of  their  tuition  and  living  expenses. 

The  morale  branch  also  secured  information  from  as  many  Army 
people  as  possible  concerning  the  number  of  young  persons  desiring 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  exceptional  advantages  and  the  character 
of  the  course  of  study  desired.  The  information  was  then  made 
available  to  those  persons  in  a  small  bulletin,  which  included  a 
r&ume  of  the  entrance  conditions,  tuition,  fees,  cost  of  living,  arid 
courses  of  study  at  these  colleges  and  universities. 

THE  CARNEGIE  PENSION  AND  INSURANCE  SCHEMES. 

On  April  22, 1918,  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  divided 
the  teachers  of  -the  associated  institutions,  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  retiring  allowance  system  sustained  by  the  foundation,  into 
three  groups : 

A.  Teachers  in  the  service  of  associated  institutions  on  November 
17,  1915,  and  who  reach  the  age  of  65  on  or  before  June  30,  1923. 

B.  Teachers  who  were  in  the  service  of  associated  institutions  after 
November  17,  1915,  and  who  will  not  have  reached  the  age  of  65  on 
June  30,  1923. 

C.  Teachers  entering  the  service  of  associated  institutions  after 
November  17,  1915,  and  participating  in  the  contributory  plan  of 
annuities  maintained  by  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso-j 
ciation  of  America. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  pay  to  persons  in  groups  A  and  B 
retiring  allowances,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  average 
salary  received  during  the  five  years  previous  to  retirement. 

Teachers  who  enter  the  service  of  the  associated  institutions  after 
November  17,  1915  (the  date  on  which  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  passed  resolutions  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a 
contributory  pension  plan),  and  teachers  in  institutions  admitted  in 
the  future  to  the  associated  list  and  who  are  participants  in  the  con- 
tributory plan  of  annuities  maintained  by  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  of  America  are  eligible  to  the  following  privi- 
leges: 

1.  There  Is  no  fixed  age  of  retirement,  since  the  teacher  holds  a  deferred 
annuity  contract  of  which  he  may  avail  at  such  ajxe  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  teacher  and  his  college. 
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2.  The  amount  of  tbe  retiring  allowance  ia  based  upon  tke  Joint  contrilnitioDs 
of  the  teacher  and  his  college  and  their  accumulations. 

3.  The  trustees  of  the  foundation  have  adopted  resolutions  which,  without 
imposing  a  legal  obligation  upon  the  foundation,  state  its  Intention  to  provide 
from  its  income,  if  necessary,  such  amounts  a»  may  be  required  to  secure  to 
teacfiers  in  the  associated  ecHleses  and  universities  an  average  return  of  4^ 
per  cent  on  the  payments  made  by  them  to  the  Teactiers*  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America  for  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities — said  sums  to 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  retirement  or  In  case  of  death, 

4.  The  foundation  will  grant  to  such  teachers  disability  allowances  upon 
the  following  terms : 

(a)  Disability  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  total  petmanent  diaabllity  as 
certified  by  a  medical  examiner  designated  by  the  foundation. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  to  a  disability  allowance  the  teacher  must  have  contributed 
for  not  less  than  five  years  toward  an  old  age  annuity  and  must  have  been 
during  this  period  in  active  service. 

(r>  When  retired  on  the  ground  of  disabfllty  the  teacher  will  assign  his 
annuity  policy  to  the  foundation. 

(d)  The  foundation  will  provide  an  annuity  of  two-thirds  the  amount  the 
teacher  would  have  obtained  if  he  had  continued  to  age  65  average  contribu- 
tions equal  to  the  average  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  his  dis- 
ability. The  annuity  payments  will  continue  for  life,  or  in  case  of  death, 
until  the  accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the  teacher  has  been  returned  to  his 
estate.  Annuity  allowances  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000,  and  are 
subject  to  discontinuance  in  case  of  the  annuitant's  recovery  of  health.  In  case 
of  such  recovery  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  contributions  made  by  and 
for  the  teacher  and  their  accumulations  will  remain  to  his  credit. 

(e)  This  disability  benefit  will  not  be  available,  without  further  action  of 
the  trustees  of  the  foundation,  to  those  entering  the  associated  institutions  after 
January  1,  1938.  By  that  time  It  is  believed  that  accurate  information  will 
be  availaMe,  so  that  the  disability  benefit  can  be  included  in  the  regular 
annuity  contract  at  a  rate  approximating  its  actual  cost.  This  can  not  be 
done  until  such  information  is  secured  from  the  experience  of  teachers  in  the 
matter  of  disability. 

5.  These  benefits  are  not  applicable  to  teachers  in  professional  departm€*nts 
whose  principal  work  is  outside  the  profession  of  teaching. 

In  these  provisions  it  may  be  noted  that  the  corporation  guar- 
'  antees  a  return  of  not  less  than  4^  per  cent  on  payments  made  by 
the  teachers  in  the  associated  institutions  to  the  Teachers'  Insurance 
Association.  Furthermore,  it  ^n^nts  disability  allowances  after  five 
years  of  service  upon  the  conditions  stated  in  the  rules.  The  cor- 
poration also  has  provided  $1,000,000,  the  income  from  which  is 
available  to  take  care  of  the  overhead  expense  of  the  association. 
Inasmuch  as  the  association  has  no  agents,  there  are-  no  agency  fees 
to  be  charged  to  the  overhead  expenses. 

Other  than  the  connections  just  mentioned  the  Teachers'  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  is  a  corporation  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Camegi«  Foundation.  By  the  conditions  of  its  charter  certain  dis- 
tinctions and  discriminations  are  made  between  institutions  of  col- 
lege or  university  grade.    The  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity 
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Associatioii,  on  the  other  hand,  is  incorporated  under  the  statutes 
of  New  York  to  write  insurance  and  annuity  policies  suited  to  the 
college  and  university  teachers  of  the  three  English-speaking  coun- 
tries of  North  America.  It  will  make  no  discrimination  on  account 
of  denosEunfttk>Bal  or  State  control,  nor  on  acooont  of  educational 
standing. 

By  January  15,  1920,  29  institutions,  23  of  which  belonged  to  the 
foundation's  list  of  76  associated  institutions,  had  accepted  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for 
tile  provisions  of  old-age  annuities  by  the  joint  cooperation  of  the 
teacher  and  his  college.  In  some  of  these  institutions  participation 
in  the  old-age  annuity  on  the  part  of  those  entering  after  a  certain 
date  will  be  obligatory  to  the  extent  of  an  agreed  minimum.  In 
most  institutions,  however,  participation  in  the  contributory  plan 
18  optional. 

The  basis  of  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  which  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  voted  to  accept  from  associated 
institutions,  November  20,  1918,  is  as  follows : 

(fl)  Ea(^  fuU-time  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  or 
oflkpr  of  eqtiivalent  rank  in  the  service  of  associated  institutions,  wbo  does 
•ot  enjoy  tbe  privileges  given  under  the  uoncontribntory  plan*  now  in  opera- 
tion, shaU  contril)Ute  annually  in  montiily  installments  5  per  cent  of  liis  salary 
toward  an  old-age  annuity  contract  in  tlie  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association.  In  the  case  of  institutions  admitted  hereafter  to  the  associated 
list  tills  requirement  shaU  apply  to  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assist- 
ant professors,  and  officers  of  equivalent  rank  admitted  to  the  service  of  the 
institution  after  acceptance  of  imrticipation  in  the  contributory  plan. 

(6)  Each  associated  institution  shaU  pay  a  corresponding  5  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  any  such  contributing  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, or  officer  of  equivalent  rank,  provideil  that  the  institution  shaU  be 
nnder  no  obUgation  to  begin  its  payments  before  the  teacher  begins  his,  or 
to  malce  anm'^i  contributions  in  excess  of  those  made  by  him. 

(c)  Each  institution  shaU  make  a  like  contribution  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  below  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  who  has  voluntarily  accepted 
i  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  and  who  has  had  not  less  than  three 
fears  of  service  as  a  teacher  in  a  college,  university,  or  technical  school. 

THE  PLACE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  FACULTIES  IN  UNIVERSITY  GOV- 

ERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

An  important  report  on  this  subject  was  published  in  the  bulletin 
for  March,  1920,  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 


Part  I  of  the  report  deals  with  problems  and  principles  of  univer- 
sity government  and  administration. 

Wliat  part  should  tl^  facult>'  play  in  the  determination  of  a  university's 
toDdamental  educational  policies;  with  regard,  for  example,  to  the  establish- 
xnent  of  new  educattona]  enterprises,  snch  as  new  colleges,  schools,  and  depart-i 
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m^ts  Of  instmction?  Wbat  part  should  the  faculty  baA-e  iu  the  s^eetion  of 
deans  and  president,  in  the  selection  and  promotion  of  its  o^^ii  members,  and 
in  the  making  of  the  annual  budget?  Should  there  be  explicit  provision  for 
i-epresentation  of  the  faculty  on  the  board  of  trustees  by  way  of  members 
elected  by  the  faculty?  Or  should  the  faculty  be  represented  by  way  of  faculty 
conference  conmiittees  advisory  to  the  board?  What  is  the  best  form  of  de- 
partmental administration;  by  permanent  headship,  or  by  a  committee  of  pro- 
fessors with  a  chairman  chosen  for  a  limited  and  short  term?    *    *    ♦ 

Says  the  chairman  of  the  committee : 

There  is  room  for  debate  and  difference  of  opinion  In  regard  to  specific  fea- 
tures in  the  several  details,  but  *  *  *  there  Is  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  main  principles  involved.  These  are  faculty  power  of  initia- 
tive and  right  of  consent  in  all  matters  of  educational  policy,  faculty  partici- 
pation in  the  nomination  of  its  own  members  and  officers,  provision  for  frequent 
interchange  of  views  between  trustees  and  faculty,  openness  of  the  faculty  to 
suggestions  of  educational  policy  from  the  trustees;  but  the  responsibility  for 
the  use  of  moneys  and  the  final  election  of  administrative  officers  and  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  to  remain  with  the  trustees,  since  they  are  the  custodians 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  care  and  administration  of  the  property  and  In- 
come provided  for  the  conduct  of  higher  education  and  research. 

Part  II  contains  specific  recommendations,  and  an  appendix  sum- 
marizes data  in  regard  to  current  practice  in  the  principal  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country.  The  specific  recommendations  deal 
with  the  relations  of  boards  of  trustees  and  faculties,  the  president 
and  the  faculty,  deans  and  faculties,  and  faculty  and  budget  making, 
the  faculty  (per  se),  and  the  departments.  In  this  connection  the  re- 
port states : 

There  should  be  a  recognized  mode  of  procedure  for  the  joint  determination, 
by  trustees  and  faculties,  of  what  Is  included  in  the  term  "  educational  policies." 
It  is  difficult  to  frame  in  advance  a  completely  inclusive  definition  of  this  term. 
Clearly,  educational  policies  include  the  following:  Standards  for  admission 
imd  for  degrees;  determination  of  the  proper  ratio  between  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, of  courses  and  of  instructors,  respectively ;  numbers  of  teaching  hours ; 
the  establishment  of  new  chairs  and  departments  of  instruction,  of  new  cur- 
ricula and  courses;  the  organization  of  new  administrative  units;  the  pro- 
motion of  research ;  provision  for  publication ;  the  abolition  of  any  established 
form  of  educational  or  research  activity ;  the  distribution  of  Income  between  ma- 
terial equipment  and  personnel.  In  the  case  of  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  whether 
a  given  matter  is  a  question  of  educational  policy,  the  matter  should  be  decided 
by  conference  between  trustees  and  faculty  representatives  and  only  after  op- 
l>ortunlty  has  been  given  for  the  faculty  to  consfder  and  decide  Its  views  upon 
the  matter.    *    ♦     * 

The  fundamental  principle  that  your  committee  subscribes  to.  with  one  ex- 
ception, Is  that  in  all  cases  the  faculty  should  have  a  recognized  voice  In  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  budget.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  president  should,  however,  have  the  power  to  make  lnd^)endent  bud- 
getary recommendations  to  the  trustees  in  order  to  meet  special  contingencies- 
such  as  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  staff  occurring  during  vacation,  to  raise  a  salary 
to  meet  an  offer  from  another  institution,  or  to  secure  a  good  man;  but  he 
should  report  his  action  in  such  cases  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  the  uni- 
versity budget  committee.     *     *     * 
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The  faculty  should  be  the  legislative  boily  for  all  matters  concerning  the 
educational  policy  of  the  university. 

Among  the  standing  committees  of  the  general  faculty  should  be  a  judicial 
committee  of  a  Small  number  of  members,  one  or  more  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  faculty  to  serve  for  a  definite  term  (or  the  whole  committee  to  be 
elected  by  the  faculty  when  need  arises).  In  the  event  of  the  proposed  dis- 
missal of  a  member  of  the  instructing  staff,  on  indefinite  tenure  of  appointment 
or  before  the  expiration  of  a  definite  term  of  appointment,  the  member  in  ques- 
tion should  have  the  right  to  full  investigation  by  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  grounds  alleged  for  the  i)roposed  action.  Failure  to  sustain  the  charges 
before  the  comndttee  should  estop  dismissal.  The  judicial  committee  should 
report  Its  findings  to  the  president  and  the  board  of  trusteea 

It  is  stated  in  conclusion  that  the  committee's  information  indi- 
cates a  growing  tendency  in  the  better  class  of  institutions  to  accord 
to  the  faculty  official  participation  in  the  selection  and  promotion  of 
its  own  members,  in  the  nomination  of  deans  and  presidents,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  as  well  as  in  the  determination  of 
educational  policies ;  that  often  trustees  who  are  accustomed  to  auto- 
cratic methods  in  business  and  industry  oppose  a  larger  faculty  par- 
ticipation in  university  and  college  government;  that  in  every  case 
where  faculty  self-government  has  been  tried  out  for  a  term  of  years 
and  under  fair  conditions,  as  notably,  for  example,  at  Oberlin  and 
Reed  Colleges,  it  has  proved  a  signal  success;  that  where,  in  the 
absence  of  formal  and  statutory  provision  therefor,  the  substance  of 
democratic  faculty  government  is  in  operation  there  are  usually  to  be 
found  contented  and  progressive  faculties,  but  that  without  the  legal 
form  to  protect  it  the  substance  is  liable  to  vanish  with  a  change  of 
administration. 

GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS. 

One  of  the  subjects  causing  an  immense  amount  of  discussion 
among  leaders  in  colleges  and  universities  during  the  past  two  years 
is  that  of  general  intelligence  tests.  The  subject  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  extensive  use  of  these  tests  in  the  American  Army 
during  the  World  War.  The  Army  tests  were  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  well-known  psychologists  who  were  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office  in  the  summer  of  1917.  The 
tests  were  first  given  an  official  trial  in  four  of  the  cantonments  in 
August,  1917.  Afterwards  they  were  revised  and  extended  to  the 
whole  Army.  At  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  total  number  of 
men  examined  in  the  Army  was  1,726,966,  of  whom  41,000  were  offi- 
cers. As  a  result  of  the  information  obtained  through  these  test» 
over  7,800  men  were  recommended  for  immediate  discharge  as  unfit 
for  military  duty;  10,014  men  for  labor  battalions  or  other  service 
organizations;  and  9,487  others  for  further  observation  and  pre- 
liminary training.  Nearly  30  per  cent  were  found  to  be  unable  to 
^  read  and  understand  newspapers  and  write  letters  home." 


^ 
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During  tbe  war  the  Armj  intelUgence  tests  were  tried  hi  a  munber 
ot  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training*  Corps  scattered  in  T»rion» 
sections  of  the  country.  The  results  obtained,  although  by  no  means 
exJiaustive,  seemed  to  coincide  so  closely  with  conclusions  regarding 
the  ability  of  students  reached  in  the  usual  ways  that  both  military 
and  academic  authorities  gradually  conceded  the  great  value  of*  the 
intelligence  tests.  Assuming  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sults gained  from  the  tests,  it  also  quickly  became  apparent  that 
the  general  level  of  intelligence  demonstrated  by  college  students 
was  so  much  superior  to  that  displayed  by  the  enlisted  men  in  other 
sections  of  the  Army  as  to  justify  the  assumption  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  that  college  students 
were  especially  well  qualified  for  training  as  officers  in  the  Army. 

The  introduction  of  general  intelligence  tests  on  such  a  wide  scale 
in  the  Army  set  the  whole  college  world  to  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  these  tests  should  not  be  substituted  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  college  entrance  examinations  and  certificates.  At  Columbia 
College,  Xew  York  City,  intelligence  tests  have  been  instituted  as 
alternative  forms  of  entrance  examination.  In  the  fall  of  1919,  200 
young  men,  many  of  whom  would  probably  not  have  gone  to  college 
at  all  if  they  hud  been  required  to  meet  the  usual  entrance  require- 
ments, entered  the  freshman  class  by  way  of  the  intelligence  exami- 
nation. These  young  men  did  excellent  work  during  the  year.  At 
a  number  of  other  higher  institutions  students  who  enter  by  certifi- 
cate or  by  the  usual  entrance  examinations  are  also  being  required 
to  take  the  general  intelligence  tests. 

During  the  two  years  just  closed  the  intelligence  tests  have  been 
used  extensively  in  higher  institutions  throughout  the  country.  In 
May,  1920,  the  Bureau  of  Education  circulated  a  questionnaire  ask- 
ing for  information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  tests  in  colleges 
and  universities.  Of  the  2:28  institutions  which  replied,  124  had  iffled 
some  form  of  the  tests.  Not  included  in  this  number,  however,  are  47 
additional  collies  and  universities  whirfi  are  known  to  have  given 
the  examinations.  It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  therefore  that 
al>out  200  colleges  and  universities  have  used  them  for  one  purpose 
or  another. 

Prof.  L.  Im  Thurstone,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,,  is 
diairman  of  a  committee  on  intelligence  tests  for  tlie  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  Under  his  direction  48  col- 
leges are  participating  in  a  series  of  five  special  tests  and  a  general 
intelligeiK-e  examination  given  at  the  time  students  enter  0(^ege» 
Prof.  Thurstone  describes  the  work  which  the  committee  has  under* 
taken  as  follows: 

TW  collei'i  considemble  information  about  eaeli  stuiient  ut  the  time  of  admto* 
sioii.    Tills  iuformatiou  includeti  uudi  Ueius  as  a^e,  bigh-Bchool  acholarahipi 
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Ugb-school  piiDcIpal's  estimate,  college-entrance  examinations,  Uie  special  tests 
prefmred  for  this  Investigation,  and  an  Intelligence  examination.  AU  of 
tliis  information  is  tabulated  and  filed  for  safe-keeping.  When  the  students 
progress  in  their  engineering  course  they  will  separate  in  ability.  Some  will 
drop  out  entirely,  oth^s  will  remain  as  mediocre  students,  and  others  will 
excel.  When  we  have  their  freshman  scholarship  available  we  compare  these 
marks  with  each  type  of  information  that  was  available  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion. In  this  way  we  are  able  to  state  the  relative  predictive  valoe  of  each 
type  of  test  with  special  reference  to  freshman  sc^olar^ip. 

In  order  to  remove  the  personal  equation  as  much  as  possible  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  our  results,  we  calculate  the  correlation  coefficient  for  fresh- 
man scholarship  and  each  test  If  this  coefficient  is  high,  the  test  has  pre- 
dictive value;  if  it  is  low,  the  test  is  not  useful  for  predicting  freshman 
sidiolarship.  Of  course  we  must  realize  that  freshman  scholarship  is  by  no 
means  a  final  criterion  of  engineering  ability.  But  wo  feel  justified  in  using 
it  until  other  more  complete  criteria  become  available,     *     *     * 

We  have  sent  out  10,275  sets  of  test  papers  and  we  have  reports  for  7,069 
rtudents  on  these  tests.  These  records  represent  39  colleges  that  have  reported 
to  date; 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  order  to  complete  this  experiment  it 
is  necessary  to  check  up  the  test  scores  with  reliable  measures  of  engineering 
success.  AVe  now  have  measures  of  freshman  scholarship.  That  is  a  good 
criterion  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  we  must  continue  to  check  up  the  tests 
with  the  same  7.000  students  on  their  scholarship  when  they  become  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors.  We  must  also  check  up  the  test  scores  with  their  engi- 
neering success  measured  in  various  ways.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
what  kind  of  test  should  be  given  in  advising  a  boy  about  taking  up  engi- 
neering as  a  life  work. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  tests  may  be  used  are,  therefore,  by  no 
means  confined  to  admitting  to  or  rejecting  students  from  college. 
Indeed,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  other  uses,  including  the  directing 
of  a  student's  college  education,  the  classification  of  students  into 
sections,  the  elimination  of  failing  students,  and  the  assisting  of 
students  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  are  of  equal  if  not  greater  im- 
portance. As  yet,  however,  very  little  has  been  done  in  colleges  and 
universities  to  make  use  of  the  information  which  has  been  secured 
from  the  examinations.  In  nearly  every  institution  there  is  a  great 
need  for  an  organization  such  as  will  attack  the  problem  systemati- 
cally and  scientifically,  in  order  that  the  time  of  every  student  may 
be  spent  more  wisely  than  is  now  possible  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  is  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  intelli- 
gence tests,  reaches  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  value 
which  may  result  from  the  extensive  use  of  intelligence  tests  in 
higher  institutions: 

The  facts  lead  me  to  think  that,  liour  for  hour  or  dollar  for  dollar  spent, 
the  i>sychological  test  for  intellect  is  preferable  to  t\w  conventional  tests  for 
scholarship. 

The  psychological  test  gives  a  somewhat  broader  and  more  thorough  sam- 
pling of  the  candidate's  powers.    The  difference  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case 
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of  a  boy  who,  after  graduation  from  high  school,  works  in  an  office  or  shop 
for  a  year  or  so  and  then  goes  to  college.  He  Is  probably  better  fitted  for 
college,  but  is  less  fit  to  pass  the  conventional  entrance  examinations.  The 
conventional  test  gives,  In  imrticular,  a  weight  to  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  of  mathematics  out  of  proportion  to  their  significance  for  success 
in  college  and  professional  work. 

The  psychological  test  measures  the  ability  and  promise  of  the  candidate 
more  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  his  schooling  less  than  the  conventional 
tests  for  scholarship.  Educational  advantages  doubtless  count  in  the  former, 
and  native  ability  counts  in  the  latter;  but.  speaking  rouglilj-,  the  one  tests 
primarily  the  candidate's  own  reactions  to  life;  the  other  tests  an  admixture 
of  these  witli  the  skill  and  assiduity  of  his  teachers,  the  fiscal  status  of  his 
parents,  and  the  educational  advantages  of  his  community  %  The  psychological 
test,  for  example,  favors  gifted  boys  with  poor  advantages.  The  conventional 
examination  favors  rich  boys  with  gifted  tutors. 

The  psychological  test  acts  more  positively  to  select  for  ability.  It  advertises 
the  fact  that  the  college  will  concede  to  intellect.  The  conventional  examina- 
tion acts  too  much  negatively,  forbidding  or  at  least  delaying  entrance  to  those 
who  lack  this,  that,  and  the  other  sijecial  ability.  Even  the  short  experience 
at  Columbia  College  seems  to  prove  beyond  question  that  gifted  youths  whose 
college  education  is  desirable  in  their  own  interest  and  for  the  common  good 
will  enter  college  by  an  intelligence  examination  who  could  not  enter  college 
by  the  content  examination. 

THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL, 

In  April,  1916,  at  a  time  when  the  relations  with  Germany  had 
grown  very  strained,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  its 
services  to  the  President.  The  President  accepted  the  offer  and  re- 
quested the  academy  to  organize  the  scientific  and  technical  resources 
of  the  Nation  on  the  most  effective  basis  as  a  precautionary  measure 
in  the  event  of  future  war.  The  academy  at  once  established,  under 
the  provisions  of  its  charter,  the  National  Research  Council,  which 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  objects  in  mind.  These  objects  were  set 
forth  clearly  in  an  Executive  order  May  11,  1918,  which  at  the 
same  time  served  as  a  request  for  making  permanent  the  work  which 
the  council  had  already  so  well  begun : 

In  general,  to  stimulate  research  in  tlie  matliematical,  physical,  and  biological 
sciences,  and  in  the  application  of  these  scleuoes  to  en^neering.  agriculture, 
medicine,  and  othw  useful  arts,  with  the  object  of  increasing  knowledge,  of 
strengthening  the  national  defense,  and  of  contributing  in  other  ways  to  the 
public  welfare. 

To  survey  the  larger  possibilities  of  science,  to  formulate  compreheodve 
projects  of  research,  and  to  develop  effective  means  of  utilizing  the  scientific 
and  technical  resources  of  the  country  for  dealing  with  these  projecta 

To  promote  cooi>eration  in  research,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  to  secure 
concentration  of  effort,  minimize  duplication,  and  stimulate  progress,  but  in 
all  cooperative  undertaliings  to  give  encouragement  to  individual  initiative  as 
fundamentally  important  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

To  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  American  and  foreign  investigators  into 
active  cooi)erati(m  with  the  scientific  and  technical  ser\'ice8  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  with  those  of  the  civil  branches  of  the  Governmeat. 
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To  direct  the  attention  of  scientific  and  technical  investigators  to  the  present 
importance  of  military  and  industrial  problems  in  connection  with  the  war 
:«D4l  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  by  organizing  researches. 

To  satJier  and  collate  scientific  and  technical  information  at  home  and 
altroail.  iu  cooperation  with  governmental  and  other  agencies,  and  to  rendei 
such  information  available  to  duly  accreditetl  persons. 

The  membership  of  the  council  consists  of  representatives  from  the 
Government,  national  and  technical  societies,  and  others  who  can 
assist  materially  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  council. 

The  council  conducts  its  work  through  two  kinds  of  divisions — 
general  relations  and  divisions  of  science  and  technology.  Under 
the  first  is  included  the  Government  division  and  the  divisions  of  for- 
eign relations,  States  relations,  educational  relations,  research  exten- 
sion, and  research  information  service.  Under  the  second  heading 
are  grouped  the  divisions  of  physical  science,  engineering,  chemistry, 
and  chemical  technology,  geology  and  geography,  medical  sciences, 
biology  and  agriculture,  and  anthropology  and  psychology. 

During  the  war  the  council  was  necessarily  absorbed  in  the  solution 
of  technical  war  problems.  Says  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  chairman  of 
the  division  of  educational  relations : 

Under  the  general  directions  of  the  council,  great  centers  of  research  through- 
out the  country  were  kept  occupied  with  Government  work.  In  more  than  a 
score  of  leading  universities  the  scientific  laboratories  gave  feverish  attention  to 
problems  of  military  optics,  of  ordnance,  munitions,  topography,  and  food  con- 
servation. The  council  also  directed  investigations  relating  to  gun  defense, 
dyes,  high  explosives,  smoke  screens,  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony,  fu^ 
substitutes,  detection  of  submarines,  testing  of  materials,  and  pathological  and 
medical  problems.  Associated  with  the  council  was  also  the  group  of  psycholo- 
gists whose  work  revolutionized  the  methods  of  organizing  Army  and  Navy 
personneL 

With  the  close  of  the  war  the  council  rapidly  completed  the  war 
work  in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  on  June  30,  1918,  severed  its 
direct  connection  with  the  Government  which  it  had  maintained 
through  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Even  previous  to  this 
date,  February  11,  1919,  the  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  adopted  a  program  of  activities  which  the  National  Re- 
search Council  has  been  pushing  forward  vigorously. 

In  order  to  go  on  with  its  program,  however,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  secure  adequate  financial  support.  The  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  has  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  use  of  the  academy  and  the 
National  Research  Council.  A  part  of  this  sum  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  Washington  as  a  home  for 
the  academy  and  the  council,  and  the  remainder  to  a  permanent 
endowment.  A  building  has  been  secured  for  present  headquarters 
in  Washington. 
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On  April  9,  1919,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  council  $500,(XK),  which  was  to  be  used  during  the  five 
years  from  May  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1925,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  national  research  fellowships  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  General  Education  Board  granted  the  council  $25,000  for  the 
pi-eparation  of  mental  measurements  of  school  children,  and  $10,000 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  survey  of  the  research  conditions  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  council  since  its  reorganization  for 
peace-time  work.  Dr.  Kellogg  again  states : 

We  need  a  great  ccM>perative  scientific  investigation  of  food  and  nutrition; 
the  National  Researcli  Council  has  put  it  under  way.  We  need  far  more  study 
on  a  very  wide  scale  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  preparation  and  use 
of  fertilizers,  of  ceramics,  of  aUoy  steels,  of  synthetic  drugs.  The  council 
has  begun  this  study.  There  are  great  scientific  problems  of  direct  bearing 
on  our  national  well-being  in  connection  with  pubUc  health  and  sanitation^ 
with  forestry,  with  intensive  agriculture.  And  there  are  many  otliers  which 
may  not  at  the  moment  seem  to  have  so  tangible  a  relation  to  practical  affairs,, 
the  solution  of  which  may  neAertheless  serve  as  the  indispensable  fundamental 
basis  for  future  practical  use. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  educational  relations  is  of  particular 
consequence  to  higher  institutions.  This  division  intends  to  en- 
courage research  along  scientific  and  technical  lines  throughout  tho 
colleges  and  universities.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  it  was 
first  necessary  to  secure  comprehensive  and  complete  data  from  col- 
leges and  universities  concerning  the  research  opportunities  and 
activities  at  the  various  higher  institutions.  This  information  has 
been  secured  by  returns  from  circular  inquiries  and  by  personal  visits 
by  members  of  the  counciFs  staff.  With  this  information  at  hand 
the  division  is  in  a  position  to  carry  forward  its  campaign  for  in- 
creased opportunities  for  research  and  the  training  of  research 
workers  in  the  educational  institutions. 

Ex-President  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  states 
the  situation  concerning  the  necessity  of  t^search  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  follows,  in  his  annual  report  for  1918-19: 

The  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  scientific  research,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  necessity  of  supporting  such  research  in  our  great  universities,  is 
shown  by  the  hisrtory  of  virtually  every  great  achievement  In  applied  science. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  recent  remarkable  developments  in  the  field  of  radio- 
telegraphy  and  telephony,  which  have  played  so  important  a  part  during  the 
war,  and  which  promise  to  be  of  still  greater  importance  in  peace.  As  a  means 
of  communication  over  gi*eat  distances  the  work  was  begun  by  Marconi  and 
continued  by  numerous  other  able  engineers,  who  in  most  cases  were  not  uni- 
versity men.  But  the  discovery  of  electric  waves  and  tlie  study  of  their 
proi>erties,  which  laid  the  scientific  foundation  uixm  which  all  applications  of 
these  waves  must  rest,  were  due  to  such  men  as  Kelvin,  Maxwell,  and  Hertz, 
professors  in  the  Universities  of  Glasgow,  Cambridge,  and  Bonn. 
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One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
is  furnished  by  the  X  rays.  As  a  result  of  the  accurate  diaj?nosis  made  pos- 
sible by  their  use,  thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  during  the  last  five 
years  whidi  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Great  credit  Is  due  to  the  able 
surgeons  and  engineers  who  i)erfected  the  necessary  apparatus  and  used  it  under 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  conditions  of  war.  But  tlie  discovery  of  X  rays  is 
4%s  to  Roentgen,  a  university  professor,  and  came  as  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  investigations  by  other  university  men  like  Crookes,  Hittorf,  and 
Lenard.  Without  their  work,  In  a  field  which  then  seemed  to  have  no  possible 
application  to  practical  life,  no  one  would  even  have  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  such  an  aid  to  surgery. 

Every  great  achievement  \n  applied  science  has  essentially  the  same  history. 
First  comes  discovery  and  progress  In  pure  science,  tlien  its  application  to 
some  useful  purpose.  There  can  be  no  applied  science  unless  there  is  science 
to  apply.  Pure  science  without  useful  applications  is  incomplete ;  but  without 
a  basis  of  pure  science  applications  are  impossible. 

Coordination  of  research  work  at  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  research  agencies  becomes  highly  important  when  it  is  realized 
that  in  the  present  chaotic  conditions  in  this  field  virtually  the  same 
research  problems  may  be  in  process  of  solution  at  two  or  more 
places,  while  others  equally  important  may  be  largely  or  wholly 
neglected.  By  bringing  to  notice  those  research  problems  which  need 
to  be  attacked  and  by  acting  as  an  agency  to  coordinate  the  work  on 
them  tfie  National  Research  Council  will  be  fulfilling  a  very  im- 
poitant  role  in  higher  education. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OP  TEACHING  ON  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

A  plea  for  the  greater  recognition  of  the  teaching  profession  is 
made  in  the  report  on  "  The  professional  preparation  of  teachers  for 
American  public  schools,^  issued  in  1920  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  report  originated  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  teacher-training  facilities  in  Missouri,  as  requested  by 
the  governor  of  that  State  in  1914,  but  the  study  of  the  Missouri 
rituation  was  found  to  involve  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
entire  teacher-training  problem  in  the  United  States,  and  the  findings 
in  the  Missouri  survey  are  regarded  by  the  foundation  as  furnishing 
a  valuable  index  to  conditions  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  report  the  teaching  profession  should  be  placed 
upon  a  collegiate  footing  and  organized  under  a  single  competent  di- 
rection as  a  part  of  the  State  university,  parallel  with  medical,  legal, 
engineering,  and  other  similar  divisions  of  higher  education.  Says 
the  report: 

What  is  really  needed  is  not  arbitrary  distinctions  between  normal  schools 
'  and  colleges  but  an  enlightened  administration  of  the  State's  entire  teacher- 
training  function  exercised  from  a  sinple  direr^ting  body  equipped  to  prepare 
teachers  for  all  schools  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
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Normal  schools  should  drop  that  name,  and  as  professional  colleges  of  edu- 
cation should  become  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  greater  university  whole, 
simply  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  State's  system  of  higher  education,  whleli 
is  all  the  term  "  university  "  now  implies.  We  would  thus  secure  a  unified  and 
centralized  authority  prepared  to  deal  in  a  consistent  and  efficient  manner 
vrith  the  State's  largest  problem  in  higher  and  professional  education. 

The  report  urgently  recommends  a  closer  organization  of  all  higher 
education  within  the  respective  States;  the  employment  of  married 
women  in  the  schools,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  married  teachers  are  outweighed  by  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  having  in  educational  work  the  leading  women  of  the 
community;  and  the  elimination  through  equal  standards  of  prepa- 
ration and  ability  of  the  current  distinction  in  prestige  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school-teachers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
for  January-February,  1919,  contains  the  recommendations  of  the 
association's  committee  on  requirements  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  The 
following  recommendations  are  excerpts  taken  from  the  committee's 
report : 

1.  There  should  be  a  minimum  time  requirement  for  the  doctors'  degree,  to  be 
disregarded  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases.  Not  less  than  three  years 
should  be  thus  required,  of  which  at  least  one  year  should  be  in  the  institution 
granting  the  degree.' 

2.  (a)  Organized  summer  school  work  should  be  recognized  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  doctorate  when  conducted  on  the  same  plane  as  work  in 
the  regular  session,  and  when  of  distinctly  advanced  character.  (&)  Work  in 
other  institutions  of  substantially  equal  rank  sliould  be  accepted  at  par  value, 
(c)  Approval  should  be  given  to  work  done  in  Government  bureaus  or  similar 
institutions  when  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  situation  indicates  that  conditions 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  properly  organized  university  work. 
The  committee  believes  that  such  work  would  often  have  to  be  accepted  at  some 
discount,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  (d)  The  committee  has  expressed  approval 
of  the  encouragement  of  migration,  but  no  satisfactory  methods  for  promoting 
it  have  thus  far  been  discovered. 

3.  A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  admission  to  the  graduate 
school  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree.  Tlie  first  should 
depend  upon  the  presentation  of  a  standard  bachelor's  degree,  or  in  the  case 
of  foreign  students  of  some  unquestionable  equivalent.  Admission  to  candidacy 
should  involve  in  addition  written  assurance  by  the  head  of  the  departJuent 
In  which  the  candidate  desires  to  do  his  major  work  that  lie  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  secure  the  degree. 

4.  The  committee  disapproves  the  acceptance  of  correspondenct*  work  as  satis- 
fying any  part  of  the  reciuircnients  for  the  doctor's  degi^ee. 

5.  French  and  German  should  both  be  required  of  candidates  for  the  doc- 
torate, efficiency  to  be  tested  at  least  one  year  before  tlie  conferring  of  the 
degree.    Other  languages  will  often  be  necessary  also.     ♦     »     * 

8.  The  doctor's  degree  should  be  conferred  only  upon  persons  of  unusual 
Intellectual  endowment  with  unequivocal  capacities  for  research. 
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9.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  committee  favors  the  publication  of  at 
least  so  much  of  the  thesis  as  would  adequately  represent  the  methods  and  re- 
sults. The  committee  is  divided  in  its  opinion  regarding  the  requirement  that 
the  university  should  share  the  cost  of  publication  with  the  candidate. 

10.  The  examination :  Iklore  tlian  one  department  should  always  be  repre- 
sented on  the  examining  committee.  Both  oral  and  written  examinations 
should  be  given.  Preliminary  examinations  should  be  held  at  a  considerable 
period  in  advance  of  the  final  examination  as  a  protection  both  for  the  candi- 
date and  the  Institution.  The  final  examination  should  cover  the  capacities  of 
the  candidate  in  the  widest  possible  way,  with  distinct  emphasis,  however,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  thesis. 

THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION, 

The  American  Council  on  Education  was  established  early  in  1918 
at  a  time  when  the  war  situation  was  perplexing  college  and  univer- 
sity executives.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a  channel  through  which 
the  Government  and  the  higher  institutions  of  the  country  could  ap- 
proach one  another  in  an  informal  way  for  the  most  effective  use  in 
the  Great  War  of  the  resources  and  personnel  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  council  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
great  national  educational  associations.  It  established  headquarters 
in  Washington  where,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  mediating  agency 
between  the  Government  and  higher  institutions,  it  undertook  a  va- 
riety of  activities,  among  others  to  stimulate  attendance  at  higher 
institutions,  until  the  inauguration  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  removed  the  necessity  for  this  campaign. 

The  council  also  early  interested  itself  in  the  relations  of  American 
higher  institutions  with  similar  institutions  among  the  allied  coun- 
tries. The  purpose  was  through  a  widespread  exchange  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  activities,  condition,  and  spirit  of  American  and 
foreign  higher  institutions,  respectively,  to  build  up  a  greater  and 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  one  another.  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  ideal  was  carried  out  was  through  the  visit  in  the  autumn 
of  1918  of  the  British  Educational  Mission.  This  mission  was  com- 
posed of  a  distinguished  body  of  university  scholars,  who  visited  a 
number  of  centers  of  higher  education  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  States,  where  they  conferred  with  American  college  and 
university  scholars.  The  council  had  charge  of  the  entertainment  of 
the  mission. 

The  close  of  the  war  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  council 
ought  to  be  continued.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Cambridge  in 
December,  1918,  where  it  was  decided  that  there  was  continued  need 
for  such  a  central  agency  in  order  to  unite  the  counsel  of  the  several 
national  educational  associations  on  numerous  post-war  problems. 
Accordingly,  a  plan  of  financing  the  organization  through  mem- 
bership fees  from  the  constituent  organizations  and  from  the  col- 
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leges  and  universities  was  adopted.  In  May^  1919,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen  was  chosen  director  of  the  council.  He  began  his  duties  in 
the  following  December. 

The  character  and  objects  of  the  council  are  set  forth  by  the 
director  as  follows: 

The  American  Council  on  Eilocatlon  is  the  central  organization  in  which  the 
great  national  associations  are  represented.  Its  general  object  Is  to  promote 
and  carry  out  cooperative  action  In  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  to  the  institutions  composing  them.  It  has  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers, constituent,  associate,  and  institutional.  The  constituent  members  are 
16  national  educational  associations.  Each  is  represented  by  three  delegates 
who  vote  as  a  unit  at  meetings  of  the  council  through  a  designated  person. 
Associate  members  are  educational  or  scientific  organizations  liaving  interests 
related  to  the  work  of  the  council.  Associate  members  may  send  one  repre- 
sentative each  to  the  meetings  of  the  council  without  right  to  vote.  Institu- 
tional members  are  colleges,  universities,  professional  and  technical  schools, 
contributing  not  less  than  $100  a  year  to  the  treasury  of  the  couaciL  £lach 
may  be  represented  by  one  delegate  at  meetings  of  the  council  without  right 
to  vote. 

Sixteen  national  educational  organizations  have  become  con- 
stituent members  of  the  council  and  11  associate  members.  There 
are  120  institutional  members.  The  council  performs  a  large  part 
of  its  work  through  committees.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  educational  features  of  the  various  bills  now  in  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Smith-Towner  bill.  Digests  of  arguments 
for  and  against  this  bill  were  circulated  among  the  higher  institu- 
tions and  an  attempt  made  to  secure  from  them  a  referendum  of 
opinion  on  this  measure. 

A  committee  of  the  council  has  also  prepared  tentative  plans  for 
the  admission  of  holders  of  French  degrees  and  certificates  to  Ameri- 
can institutions.  If  this  basis  is  accepted  by  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, it  will  be  a  step  in  standardizing  the  treatment  of  foreign 
students.  The  council  also  proposes  to  take  up  the  same  matter  re- 
specting degrees  and  certificates  from  other  foreign  countries. 

Early  in  1920  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  transferred 
to  the  council  the  administration  of  the  scholarships  granted  by 
American  colleges  to  French  girls  and  the  selection  of  the  young 
women  who  attend  French  institutions  on  scholarships  provided  by 
the  French  Government.  In  1919-20,  182  French  girls  were  attend- 
ing higher  institutions  in  tliis  country  on  scholarships  and  20 
American  women  went  to  French  lyc^es  on  scholarships.  The 
French  Government  has  also  recently  offered  16  graduate  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  at  the  Universities  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse 
to  American  young  men.  The  council  will  select  the  candidates 
who  will  be  awarded  these  scholarships  and  fellowships. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OP  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  was  established  February 
1,  1919,  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Its 
aims,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  director,  are  "  to 
develop  international  good  will  by  means  of  educational  agencies 
and  *  *  *  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  and  advice 
for  Americans  concerning  things  educational  in  foreign  countries  and 
for  foreigners  concerning  things  educational  in  the  United  States." 

An  administrative  board,  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  from  the  international  fields  of  education, 
such  as  law,  medicine,  finance,  journalism,  and  commerce,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  policy  of  the  institute.  The  institute  has  established  close 
relations  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  this  country 
and  with  representatives  of  the  American  University  Union,  the 
University  Bureau  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Office  National  des 
University  et  ficoles  Frangaises,  and  other  organizations  abroad. 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded  the  institute 
arranged  for  a  number  of  foreign  scholars  to  visit  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  also  assisted  materially  in  the  entertainment 
of  other  scholars  and  educators,  such  as  the  Chinese  Educational 
Mission,  which  spent  several  months  visiting  schools  and  colleges 
of  all  types  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  the  institute 
circulated  an  inquiry  among  the  faculties  of  higher  institutions  in 
France  and  Great  Britain  requesting  information  as  to  what  per- 
sons would  be  willing  to  accept  temporay  appointments  at  American 
colleges  or  universities.  From  the  replies  which  were  received  a 
list  of  available  persons  was  compiled  and  distributed  to  higher  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  locate  American 
professors  abroad  in  temporary  appointments  by  paying  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  a  selected  niimber  of  professors  who  are  on  sab- 
batical leave  from  their  institutions. 

In  making  available  information  about  educational  conditions  in 
various  countries  for  the  benefit  of  students  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  has  already  published  two  very  useful  and  valuable 
handbooks  entitled,  respectively,  "  Opportunities  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  France  "  and  "  Opportunities  for  Graduate  Study  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles."  At  the  same  time  information  has  been  obtained  and  dis- 
tributed regarding  the  fields  of  study  open  to  American  graduate 
students  at  British  universities  and  the  number  of  such  students  who 
can  be  accommodated  at  each  institution. 

All  these  activities  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  build  up  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  educated  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
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The  exchange  of  foreign  and  American  professors  and  students  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  is  bound  to  produce  a  more  catholic  spirit  and  a 
more  tolerant  international  attitude,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
the  basis  of  international  peace. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students,  in  December,  1919, 
issued  a  directory  of  foreign  students  in  the  United  States,  which 
contained  the  names  of  6,636  students  attending  466  of  the  higher 
institutions  in  this  country. 

INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  has  also  lent  its  encour- 
agement to  the  establishment  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for 
the  exchange  of  students  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  the  provisions  made  for  tlie  exchange  of  French 
and  American  students  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of 
otlier  similar  arrangements.  For  instance,  the  American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation  has  established  40  scliolarships,  mostly  for  grad- 
uate work,  worth  $1,0^)0  each,  through  which  20  American  students 
are  sent  to  Scandinavian  countries  and  20  Scandinavian  students  are 
received  in  American  higher  institutions.  The  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  agreed  to  provide  five  scholarships  for  Chilean 
students  in  the  United  States.  The  Society  for  American  Fellow- 
ships in  French  Universities  has  established  25  fellowships  worth 
$1,000  each,  to  be  awarded  to  gniduates  of  American  colleges  for 
advanced  study  and  research  in  French  universities.  .  They  are 
granted  for  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  year.  The 
Committee  for  Kelief  in  Belgium  Educational  Foundation  will  send 
33  Belgian  students  to  American  universities  on  scholarships  during 
the  academic  year  1920-21. 

During  the  year  1919  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  provided  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  for  85  persons,  including  57  from  China,  5 
from  Brazil,  4  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  1  from  Salvador,  at 
American  colleges  and  universities  for  the  study  of  medicine  and 
public  health.  The  foundation  has  not  adopted  an  inflexible  system 
of  granting  fellowships,  but  has  been  guided  solely  by  the  possibili- 
ties for  noteworthy  service  which  might  be  rendered  by  the  holders 
of  the  fellowships. 

Tender  the  supervision  of  the  International  Serbian  Educational 
Committee  there  are  over  50  young  Serbian  students,  divided  about 
equally  between  young  men  and  young  women,  studying  at  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities. 
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TH£  RHODES   SCHOLABSHIPS. 

On  account  of  the  suspension  of  elections  to  the  Bhodes  Scholar- 
ships during  the  war,  double  the  usual  number  of  scholars  will  be 
elected  in  September,  1920.  Thereafter  the  regular  number,  32,  will 
be  chosen  annually. 

A  new  method  of  selecting  the  holders  of  the  scholarships  has 
been  adopted.  As  was  the  case  previous  to  the  war,  each  State  has  a 
committee  of  selection  which  chooses  the  successful  candidates  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships. 
The  change  in  the  method  of  selecting  the  scholars  is  as  follows: 

Candidates  must  in  the  first  instance  be  selectetl  by  tbeir  own  college  or 
university.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  left  to  each  institution.  Institutions 
with  a  total  enroUment  of  less  than  1,000  students  may  be  represented  in  the 
competition  for  any  one  State  by  not  more  than  two  candidates;  those  with 
from  1,000  to  2,000  students  by  not  more  than  three  candidates;  those  with 
more  than  2,000  students  by  not  more  than  four  candidates.  In  States  where 
elections  are  to  be  made  this  year  both  for  1920  and  for  1921,  institutions  may 
be  represented  by  twice  the  number  of  candidates  that  would  be  aUowed  were 
only  one  appointment  to  be  made.  Institutions  should  select  their  representa- 
tives on  the  basis  of  the  qualities  which  will  be  considered  by  the  State  com- 
mittee in  making  the  final  selection.  These  are:  (1)  Qualities  of  manhood, 
force  of  character,  and  leadership.  (2)  Literary  and  scholastic  abUlty  and 
attainments.  (3)  Physical  vigor,  as  shown  by  interest  in  outdoor  sports  or 
in  other  ways. 

The  quaUfyiug  examination  formerly  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  has  been  abandoned.  The  abandonment  of  this  examina- 
tion does  not  grant  to  Rhodes  scholars  exemption  from  examinations  required 
by  Oxford  University  for  any  of  its  degrees.  Under  recent  regulations,  how- 
ever, holders  of  an  **  approved  "  degree  from  an  **  approved  "  university,  with 
three  years*  residence  at  the  university  in  question,  can  obtain  *'  senior  stand- 
ing** and  exemption  from  all  examinations  (including  any  examination  in 
Greek)  prior  to  the  final  honor  schools.  No  Ust  of  approved  universities  Is 
published.  Applicants  are  required  to  submit  their  records  with  a  view  to  the 
determination  of  their  standing. 

Before  the  war  the  annual  stipend  of  £300  was  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Rhodes  scholars.  The  depreciation  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  money,  however,  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  recipients  of  these  scholarships  to  be  able  to  supplement  the 
stipend  to  the  extent  of  £50  per  annum.  It  is  hoped  that  this  change 
in  the  financial  value  of  the  scholarships  will  not  discourage  enter- 
prising and  capable  young  men  from  offering  themselves  as  candi- 
dates. The  resumption  of  the  practice  of  awarding  the  scholarships 
in  this  country  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
fostering  the  spirit  of  international  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  This  spirit  so  ardently  desired  by  the 
founder  of  the  scholarships  was  manifested  in  a  splendid  way  during 
the  Great  War, 
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INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  this  international  interest  in  higher 
education  was  tlie  conference  of  American  and  British  professors 
of  English  held  eariy  in  July,  1920,  in  London.  At  this  conference 
17  delegates  from  the  leading  American  universities  joined  with 
nearly  a  hundred  representatives  from  British  universities  in  a  very 
profitable  discussion  of  their  mutual  problems. 

Another  important  conference  was  that  of  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women,  also  held  in  July  in  London. 
This  federation  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  close 
contact  among  college  women  of  various  countries  by  establishing 
traveling  fellowships;  by  making  provisions  for  the  exchange  of 
professors,  lecturers,  and  students;  and  by  establishing  clubhouses 
and  other  centers  of  international  hospitality. 

At  the  London  conference  representatives  were  present  from  s 
large  number  of  countries,  including  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Czeclioslovakia.  Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  open  to  women  in  the  several  countries.  A 
constitution  was  adopted  and  plans  made  for  establi^ing  a  central 
office  in  London  to  act  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  the  committees 
on  international  relations  located  in  each  of  the  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  federation.  It  is  planned  to  hold  the  next  inter- 
national conference  in  the  summer  of  1922. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  THE  AMERICAN 

COUNCIL  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

In  March,  1919,  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  BeUes 
Lettres,  taking  into  account  the  movement  in  the  field  of  pure  and 
applied  science,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  International  Re- 
search Council,  invited  the  leading  academies  and  learned  societies 
of  the  allied  nations  to  send  representatives  to  an  international  oon* 
ference  to  be  held  at  Paris  during  the  following  May.  The  object 
of  tlie  conference  was: 

(1)  To  establish,  maintain,  and  stren^ien  auxmg  die  sdiolars  of  tlN>  allied 
nnd  associated  states  c(^rporatiTe  and  individual  relaticms  wbidi  sliall  be 
sustained,  cordial,  and  efficacious,  and  wliich  shall,  by  means  of  regular  corre- 
spondence and  excliange  of  communications  and  by  the  periodical  iioldiug  of 
scientific  congresses,  make  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  the  \-ariou8 
fields  of  learning. 

(2)  To  inaugurate,  encourage,  or  direct  those  works  of  research  and  publica- 
tioQ  which  shall  be  deemed  most  useful  to  tlie  advancement  of  science  and  inoBt 
to  re4|uire  and  deserve  collective  effort. 
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Delegates  from  several  countries,  including  the  United  States, ; 
attended  the  conference.  A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Union  of  Academies  was  drawn  up  and  later  adopted  at  a 
second  conference,  at  which  there  were  representatives  from  11  coun- 
tries. The  new  organization  is  called  Union  Acad6mique  Inter- 
nationale, and  it  proposes  to  bring  about  "cooperation  in  the  ad- 
^-ancement  of  studies  by  means  of  collective  researches  and  publica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  the  philological,  archseological,  historical,  moral, 
political,  and  social  sciences." 

The  governing  body  of  the  Union  Acad^mique  Internationale  is 
the  "  Committee  of  the  Union,"  which  is  composed  of  two  delegates 
from  each  of  the  participating  countries.  The  headquarters  of  the 
anion  are  located  at  Brussels,  where  occur  the  meetings  of  the  dele- 
gates which  are  held  at  least  once  a  year.  At  a  meeting  in  May, 
1920,  officers  were  elected.  At  that  time  the  following  countries  had 
been  admitted  to  membership:  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  Russia,  Serbia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

The  organization  of  the  International  Union  of  Academies  imme- 
diately raised  the  question  as  to  how  American  scholarship  was  to 
be  represented  in  the  new  body.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no 
academy  similar  to  the  British  Academy  and  others  maintained  in 
European  countries.  Obviously  it  did  not  appear  possible  or  per- 
haps desirable  to  undertake  at  once  the  creation  of  such  an  academy. 
Instead  it  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  10  of 
the  learned  societies,  held  in  Boston,  September,  1919,  to  recommend 
the  creation  of  the  "American  Council  of  Learned  Societies."  The 
representatives  thereupon  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  has  subse- 
quently been  ratified.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  council 
shall  be  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  "the  national 
kamed  societies  of  the  United  States  which  are  devoted  by  scientific 
methods  to  the  advancement  of  the  humanistic  studies."  Eleven 
such  learned  societies  have  so  far  accepted  membership  in  the  council. 

The  Council  on  Learned  Societies  will  name  and  instruct  the  dele- 
gates to  the  meetings  of  the  International  ITnion  of  Academies.  It 
will  also,  if  its  resources  permit,  undertake  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  exhaustive  collections  and  studies  in  the  field  of  the 
humanities. 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  UNION  IN  EUROPE. 

On  June  18, 1917,  alumni  from  10  of  the  principal  American  higher 
institutions  met  in  Paris  and  formed  the  American  University 
Alumni  Association  of  France.    The  objects  of  this  association  were 
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"to  cooperate  in  all  proper  ways  yrith  university  authorities  in  the 

United  States  for  the  general  well-being  of  American  university 

and  college  men  who  come  to  France."    A  short" time  before  this 
meeting  tne  Yale  Bureau  in  Paris  was  authorized,  its  object  being 

"to  supply  a  headquarters  in  France  for  Yale  graduates,  students 

and  prospective  students,  and  their  friends." 

These  two  movements  were  typical  of  a  widespread  feeling  among 
college  men  that  more  suitable  accommodations  should  be  made  for 
them  while  they  were  abroad  in  military  or  other  service.  Many 
conferences  were  held  in  the  United  States  with  officials  of  war 
service  organizations,  and  finally  in  1917,  at  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives from  15  leading  universities  at  the  University  Club  in  New 
York  City,  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  American  University 
Union  in  Europe  were  adopted.  Five  men  composing  a  small  exe- 
cutive committee  went  to  J^urope  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branches  of  the  union  at  several  prominent  European  centers.  The 
efforts  of  the  American  University  Alumni  Association  in  France  and 
of  the  several  individual  college  bureaus  were  immediately  merged 
with  those  of  the  union.  The  representatives  of  the  individual 
bureaus  used  the  headquarters  of  the  union  and  contributed  power- 
fully to  its  success. 

The  union  undoubtedly  performed  a  great  service  for  American 
college  men  in  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  war.  In  his  report 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1919,  George  Henry  Nettleton,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  union,  sums  up  the  war  work  of  the  union  as  follows : 

Orj^anized  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  college  men  and  their 
friends  in  service  in  tlie  cause  of  the  allies,  the  union  throuf^h  its  various 
offices  enrolled  up  to  July  1,  1919,  about  35,000  American  college  men,  repre- 
senting over  530  American  institutions  of  learning.  During  the  course  of  the 
war  over  80  men  and  women  shared  in  the  regular  work  of  its  various  staffs 
and  bureaus.  Many  of  them  were  American  college  professors  given  special 
leave  for  this  overseas  8er>ice.  About  30  different  American  institutions  were 
represented  on  the  various  stafts,  advisory  councils,  and  comndttees  of  the 
union  in  Paris,  London,  and  Rome.  The  union  was  thus,  both  in  the  personnel 
of  its  overseas  organization  and  in  the  constituency  which  it  served,  broadly 
representative  of  American  colleges. 

The  service  of  the  Union  Avas  essentially  democratic.  Its  doors  were  open 
at  all  times  to  all  American  college  men  and  their  friends.  It  i-ecognlzed  no 
distinctions  of  rank,  offering  to  officers  and  men  alike  the  same  general  ad- 
vantages, the  same  personal  service,  and  giving  to  both  oppi)rtunities,  almost 
imlque  during  the  war,  of  meeting  on  common  ground.  The  union  in  Paris 
developed  special  war  facilities,  such  as  those  of  purchasing,  canteen,  and 
banking  departments,  for  the  common  benefit.  Its  rooms  and  restaurant,  its 
entertainments,  and  its  annual  hoUday  dinnei*s  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
Kew  Year's  were  open  tniually  to  men  of  all  colleges  and  of  all  ranks.  At  the 
offices  and  social  headquarters  of  the  union  In  London  and  Rome  the  same 
spirit  prevailed. 
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The  officers  of  the  union  also  assisted  quite  materially,  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  in  locating  the  2,000  American  army  stu- 
dents who  were  given  leaves  of  absence  to  study  at  British  schools 
and  universities. 

While  the  American  University  Union  was  in  its  beginning  largely 
a  war  service  organization  it  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that  it  could 
perform  an  important  peace-time  service  for  the  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can students  and  professors  who  study  from  time  to  time  in  Euro- 
pean centers.  Accordingly  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  union  re- 
defined the  object  of  the  organization  as  follows : 

The  general  object  of  the  union  shall  be  to  serve  as  a  bond  between  the 
universities  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  European  nations,  especlaUy  by 
encouraging  the  attendance  and  advancing  the  welfare  of  American  students 
(including  both  men  and  women)  at  the  universities  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy,  in  such  ways  as  the  trustees  may  see  fit. 

The  early  plan  of  financial  support  also  necessarily  came  in  for 
considerable  change.  During  the  war  the  union  had  been  maintained 
about  equally  by  dues  received  from  130  colleges  and  universities  and 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  interested  persons  or  organizations. 
The  amoimt  collected  in  these  two  ways  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1919,  was  $41,588. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  organization  the  trustees  of  the  union  will 
be  appointed  by  the  large  higher  institutions,  by  certain  higher  edu- 
cation associations,  and  by  the  trustees  themselves.  The  directors  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  and  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  with  whom  the  union  works  in  close  cooperation, 
are  ex  officio  trustees.  Dues  from  subscribing  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, ranging  in  amount  from  $100  to  $500  per  year  according  to  the 
number  of  their  graduates,  continue  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
support.  However,  the  union  is  also  endeavoring  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional fund  of  $300,000  for  current  expenses,  permanent  endowment, 
and  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Maison  des  Etudiants  in  Paris. 

The  plan  for  building  a  Maison  des  Etudiants  in  Paris  is  the  direct 
result  of  a  very  generous  and  valuable  gift  of  land  in  the  center  of 
Paris  made  to  the  union  by  the  municipal  council  of  Paris.  The  site 
for  the  proposed  building  is  located  in  the  very  center  of  the  city 
and  in  easy  walking  distance  of  the  important  higher  institutions. 
Until  the  "  Maison  "  is  erected  the  officials  of  the  Paris  branch  of  the 
union  will  continue  to  occupy  temporary  quarters  in  which  they  will 
serve  American  college  men  and  women. 

In  May,  1919,  the  offices  of  the  union  in  Rome  were  discontinued 
and  the  interests  of  the  union  turned  over  to  the  director  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Kome.     For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  planned 
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to  maintain  only  the  Continental  division  in  Paris  and  the  British 
division  in  London. 

In  London  officers  of  the  union  have  be^i  particularly  fortunate  in 
obtaining  quarters  in  the  same  building  with  the  Universities  Bureau 
of  the  British  Empire,  where  also  may  be  found  the  Office  National 
des  University  et  £ooles  Francises.  Besides  affording  facilities  for 
easy  cooperation  with  these  organizations  the  location  of  the  union 
enables  students  to  have  easy  access  to  the  British  Museum  and  other 
centers  of  educational  interest  in  London. 
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STATE  UWS  AND  REGUUTIONS  G0VERNH4G  TEACHERS' 

CERTinCATES. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  present  information  as  complete 
as  possible  concerning  the  laws  and  regulations  which  govern  the 
issue  of  teachers'  certificates  in  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  they 
are  regulated  by  State  legislation  or  State  administrative  departments. 
Licenses  to  teach  issued  by  city  boards  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  them  are  not  included  nn  this  study ;  all  other  Ucenses 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are.  Diplomas  or 
certified  statements  of  educational  institutions  which  have  the  force 
of  hcenses  to  teach  and  such  city  certificates  as  are  issued  according 
to  regulations  set  forth  in  the  acts  of  State  legislatures  concerning 
other  certificates  or  in  rules  of  State  boards  of  education  are  included. 
It  is  not  considered  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  analyze  the 
laws  relating  to  city  certificates  or  to  set  forth  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  city  boards  of  education.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  analyze 
the  regulations  governing  coiu^es  leading  to  preparation  for  teaching 
given  by  the  various  institutions  or  approved  by  certificating  boards 
or  the  methods  pursued  in  examining  teachers  for  certification  in  the 
different  States.  The  former  are  given  when  prescribed  by  hours 
and  subjects  in  the  law  itself  or  in  regulations  of  the  State  boards  as 
prepared  for  distribution.  In  other  cases  they  are  merely  referred 
to  as  institutions  or  courses  approved  by  the  State  department. 
Examinations  are  described  by  subjects  and  grades  usually,  or  so 
as  to  conform  with  the  methods  used  in  the  laws  or  regulations. 

The  method  used  to  present  principal  regulations  and  simomary 
tables  follows,  in  part,  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
previous  studies,  the  last  one  made  in  Bulletin  No.  18,  1911.  This 
course  is  followed  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  evolution  of  legal  certification  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  present  the  present  status  of  certification.  The  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  study  are : 

(1)  To  furnish  information  concerning  legal  provisions  governing 
the  issuance  of  certificates  to  teach  in  all  the  States. 

(2)  To  furnish  data  for  comparison  among  States  and  facilitate 
recognition  of  certificates  in  cases  in  which  similar  or  equivalent 
qualifications  are  demanded. 
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(3)  To  point  out  the  trend  in  progressive  legislation  concerning 
teachers'  certificates  and  promote  standardization  for  the  United 
States. 

(4)  To  facilitate  study  and  comparison  of  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  several  States. 

The  most  important  facte  relating  to  teachers'  certificates  are 
contained  in  statements  given  on  pages  39  et  seq.  These  have  been 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  State  departments  in  all  cases. 
They  are  corrected  to  include  changes  in  regulations  or  legislation 
-  up  to  December  1,  1919,  but  not  later.  The  terms  used  are  those 
given  in  the  law  or  in  the  regulations  of  the  State  board.  Licenses^ 
diplomas,  permits,  and  certificates  are  used  in  different  States.  When 
general  reference  is  made,  all  are  usually  referred  to  as  '' certificates.'* 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  following  facts  are  assumed  as  imiversalljr 
accepted.  Every  teacher  must  ,be  of  good  moral  character.  Expe- 
rience, when  required,  is  assumed  to  be  successful  expmence.  The 
nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  are  included 
in  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  A  standard  high  school  is 
one  requiring  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.  A 
standard  normal  school  requires  high-school  graduation  for  entrance 
and  gives  two  years  of  work  of  college  grade.  A  standard  college 
is  one  which  maintains  a  four-year  course  and  requires  the  comple- 
tion of  four  years  of  high  school  for  entrance.  Approved  schools  ure 
those  which  meet  requirements  of  State  boards  or  State  departments 
of  education.  The  terms  used  in  the  law  are  repeated  in  the  outlines 
as  far  as  possible.  In  most  cases  the  certificates  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  duration,  though  there  are  sometimes  exceptions  to  this. 
.  State  Ctjrtificates  precede  county  certificates,  which  precede  local 
certificates.  Supervisory  and  administration  certificates  precede 
high-school  certificates,  and  high-school  certificates  precede  those 
for  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens.  Special  and  temporary 
certificates  usually  follow  all  others. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Certificating  authority, — The  power  of  certificating  teachers  was 
vested  in  local  authorities  first  in  practically  all  the  States.  This 
was  indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  and  convenience  and  followed  prece- 
dent set  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England  and  New  Amsterdam. 
The  early  State  and  county  authorities  had  neither  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  carry  out  such  authorit}'  if  granted,  nor  travel- 
ing allowance  and  other  requisites  for  effective  enforcement  of 
regulations  over  any  extended  amount  of  territory. 

New  York  was  among  the  earliest  States  to  establish  State  certifi- 
cation, but  it  did  not  always  exercise  the  legal  authority  grimted. 
The  authority  to  issue  certificates  was  given  the  Sl-aU^  superintendent 
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m  1843.  After  1S47,  when  the  office  of  county  BaperintezKleiit  was 
dix^lished,  it  was  exercised  by  State  uid  town  superintendents.  In 
18^6  certificates  were  issued  by  both  local  school  commissioners  aiid 
the  State  superint^ident^  but  the  latter  was  ^npowcrcd  to  prescribe 
the  regulations  imder  which  they  were  issued.  It  appears  therefoare 
that  the  pow^*  to  control  certificates  was  centralized,  but  ihe  aur 
thority  was  not  exercised,  extensiFcly  at  least,  until  1888. 

Centralization  of  certification  in  New  York  developed  about  as 
follows:  From  1795  to  1812,  qualifications  were  determined  by  tike 
town  commissioners;  1812  to  1841,  the  town  commissioners  aad 
three  inspectors  examined  and  licensed  teachers;  1841  to  1843,  town 
commissioners  and  two  inspectors  performed  these  duties.  From 
1843  to  1847,  the  town  supennt^ident,  county  superintendent,  and 
State  superintendent  all  were  authorized  to  examine  teachers,  while 
from  1847  to  1856,  State  and  town  superintendents  only  controlled 
certification.  From  1856  to  1888,  county  school  commissioners  had 
authority  to  examine  teachers  and  issue  certificates  for  their  districts, 
while  the  State  superintendent  prescribed  rules  under  which  they 
were  granted,  and  issued  certificates  valid  throughout  the  State.  In 
1888  the  certificating  authority  was  centralized  by  the  State  super- 
intendent and  the  county  commissioners,  who  voluntarily  ui^ed 
questions  and  followed  rules  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent. 
In  1894  a  law  was  passed  which  removed  all  doubt  concerning  the 
autiiority  of  the  State  superintendent  in  this  respect  by  prescribing 
that  conmiissioners  examine  teachers  only  under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  State  superintendent  and  with  the  use  of  questions  furnished 
by  the  State  department  and  examined  by  a  board  of  exiuniners  in 
the  State  department.  Thus  uniformity  and  centralization  were 
comiplete.  In  1899  the  supervision  of  teachers'  classes  passed  to  the 
State  department,  thereby  centralizing  and  coordinating  all  agencies 
concerned  with  the  preparation  and  licensing  of  teachers.  Virginia, 
Montana,  and  Idaho  are  other  States  with  similar  systems.  Son^ 
other  States,  however,  accomplish  similar  results  by  requiring 
applicants  for  certificates  to  complete ' '  approved ' '  courses  in  teachor- 
tfaining  institutions,  or  through  repiesentation  of  the  State  superin« 
tendent  on  the  governing  boards  of  teacher-preparing  institutions. 

Missouri  and  Indiana  in  1824  legalized  the  examination  of  teaches 
by  district  visitors  and  township  trustees,  respectively.  Later,  in 
1837,  Indiana  provided  by  law  for  ^^  a  selective  estimate  and  ranking 
of  teachers  of  the  coxmty  by  tiiree  examiners  in  each  ceun  ty  appointed 
by  the  circuit  court.''  In  1847  the  State  common-school  convention 
^demanded  some  standard  of  qualifications  and  coiTe^>onding  com- 
pensation  for  teachers  of  the  State."  Five  years  later,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  1852,  the  certification  of  teachers  was  made  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to 
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be  performed  by  himself  or  deputy.  Few  deputies  were  appointed 
immediately.  The  law  of  1861  modified  that  of  1852  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  examiner  was  appointed  in  each  county  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  for  a  term  of  three  years.  These 
officers  also  granted  licenses  on  public  examination,  exacting  therefor 
a  fee  of  $1.  In  1873  the  county  commissioners  became — by  name 
and  duties  prescribed — county  superintendents  and  assumed  the' 
responsibility  of  examining  teachers.  In  Indiana  thenceforth  the 
two  systems  of  examination,  county  and  State,  developed  together; 
the  county  superintendent  issued  certificates  of  county-wide  validity 
and  the  State  superintendent  those  which  were  State-wide. 

In  Michigan  the  first  law  provided  that  teachers  should  be  exam- 
ined and  certificates  given  by  township  boards  of  school  inspectors. 
Tliese  boards  were  replaced  in  1867  by  coimty  superintendents. 
The  same  law  (of  1867)  granted  authority  also  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  to  issue  certificates  good  in  the  State. 
It  was  repealed  temporarily,  but  was  reestablished  in  1897  and  still 
is  in  operation. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  authority  to  grant  certificates  was  given  first 
to  town  committees  elected  by  the  people  in  much  the  same  way  as 
and  with  duties  and  powers  similar  to  those  in  New  England.  Tliis  au- 
thority was  transferred  to  county  and  State  superintendents  in  1854^ 
where  it  has  since  remained.  These  three  States,  Indiana,  Micliigan, 
and  Pennsylvania,  retain  the  State  and  county  systems  at  the  present 
time,  though  in  Indiana  the  State  controls  and  in  Michigan  it  exer- 
cises partial  control  over  the  issue  of  certificates. 

Many  of  the  States,  particularly  the  older  ones,  had  a  development 
/  similar  to  those  given.  A  few,  like  Arizona,  established  State  centrali- 
zation of  the  certificating  powers  with  Territorial  organization. 
Others  are  just  reaching  this  period  of  development  after  unsatis- 
factory experience  with  more  localized  and  less  efficient  systems. 
A  few  States  continue  the  State-county  system,  and  two  still  give 
local  authorities  full  power  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
In  general,  the  development  is  about  as  follows:  Beginning  with 
local  district  or  township  inspectors  or  examiners,  the  certificating 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  county  superintendents.  As  St^ite 
departments  of  education  were  definitely  established  and  assumed 
importance  and  prestige,  more  and  more  educational  power  was 
granted  them .  Higher  efficiency  and  more  unified  requiremcn  ts  were 
secured  under  these  new  conditions  by  including  among  the  legal 
duties  of  the  State  department  that  of  granting  certificates  of  State- 
wide validity,  and  that  of  influencing  or  controlling  the  whole  matter 
of  certificating  teachers.  The  continuous  tendency  toward  central- 
izing the  certificating  power  from  1898  to  1919  is  shown  in  Table  1, 
which  summarizes  information  on  this  subject  in  this  and  previous 
studies  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Table  1. — Showing  tendency  toward  centralization  of  certificating  authority  in  Statt 

departments  of  education. 


Kind  of  system. 


State  systenu  ( Stat«  issues  all  certificates ) 

State-controlled  systems  (State  prescribes  rules,  ^ves  questions, 
and  examines  papers;  county  autliorities  issue  someoertiAcates). 

Semi-State  systems  (State  makes  regulations  and  gives  ques- 
tions: oonnty  aathorities  issue  certificates  and  correct  papers) 

State-county  systems  (both  issue  certificates;  county  retains 
foil  control  over  examination  for  one  or  more  certificates) 

Coonty  system  (county  issues  all  certificates) 


Number  of  States.* 

1898 
3 

1903 

1911 

5 

15 

1 

(«) 

2 

17 

(»)                      18 

18 
4 

(») 
i 

7 
1 

1919 


26 

7 

10 

9 
0 


>  Temporary  and  emergency  certificates  and  permits  not  included. 


<  No  data. 


Qualijications  required  for  certificate s, — During  the  colonial  period 
the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  were  very  meager  and 
indefinite,  though  some  were  always  exacted.  In  New  York,  during 
the  period  of  Dutch  colonization,  teachers  were  licensed  by  civil  and 
ecclesiastic  authorities.  No  one  was  allowed  to  teach  without  a 
license  so  obtained.  During  the  English  control,  1683  to  1689,  it 
was  decreed  that  ''no  schoolmaster  should  teach  without  a  license 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from  the  Bishop  of  London." 
That  requirements  under  either  regime  were  not  rigid  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Johannes  von  Gilder,  who  was  tolerably  ''well  acquainted 
with  reading  and  writing;  so  it  happened  that  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  advised  and  encouraged  him  to  open  a  public  school." 
He  then  petitioned  and  was  granted  the  privilege  of  "  keeping  school." 

In  New  England,  as  in  New  York,  the  character  of  the  require- 
ments was  in  some  cases  purely  religious,  some  special  form  of  religion 
being  a  prerequisite.  In  others,  nationality  was  the  determining 
factor,  and  in  others  academic  proficiency  was  the  desideratum. 
In  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  it  was  decreed  at  least  as  early  as 
1714  that  selectmen  should  examine  teachers  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. Little  is  said  as  to  the  nature  of  these.  The  New  Hampshire 
schoolmaster,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  'must  be  "discreet  of 
conversation  and  well  versed  in  tongues."  This  regulation  was 
in  force  in  1647. 

The  Massachusetts  law  of  1701  required  every  grammar  school- 
master to  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  town  and  the  ministers 
of  two  adjacent  towns.  According  to  the  law  of  1712,  schoolmasters 
must  secure  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  Later, 
in  1789,  it  was  required  that  masters  of  schools  must  be  graduates 
of  a  collie  or  University,  though  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from 
some  learned  minister  might  be  taken  in  lieu  of  this.  Still  later,  in 
1827,  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  town  school  committee 
was  necessary  before  any  teacher  could  be  employed.  The  system 
of  town  certification  of  teachers  still  prevails  in  Massachusetts. 
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When  States  and  Territories  were  organized,  the  laws  prescribed 
qualifications  more  definitely.  In  New  York,  from  the  beginning  of 
its  organization  as  a  State,  qualifications  of  some  sort  were  exacted. 
By  the  act  of  1795  the  town  conmiissioners  were  required  to  determine 
qualifications,  though  these  are  not  specified  and  were  probably  left 
to  their  own  judgment.  In  1812  we  find  that  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  report  on  a  system  for  reot^ganizing  the  common 
schools  recommended  that,  ''as  an  impediment  to  bad  men  getting 
into  the  schools,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  two  town  inspectors  to  inqnire 
into  the  moral  and  literary  qualificaiioos  of  the  candidates  for  the 
place  of  teacher.''  The  legislature  in  the  same  year  passed  a  law  in 
accordance  with  the  i^commendations  which  '^established  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  teachers  should  possess  moral  character  and  certain 
scholastic  qualifications.^'  In  1841,  when  the  county  superintend- 
ency  was  established,  the  county  superintendents  were  required  to 
examine  candidates  and  issue  certificates  of  qualification.  Testi- 
monials of  moral  character  and  examinations  testing  ability  to  teach 
and  "learning*'  were  required.  The  latter  included  spelling,  arith- 
metic^ geography,  history,  and  English  grammar.  In  1843  the  Slate 
superintendent  was  authorized  to  issue  certificates  on  "such  evidence 
as  may  be  satisfactory  to  him."  Later  it  became  lawful  and  cus- 
tomary to  issue  certificates  upon  the  recommendation  of  local 
superintendents  and  school  commissioners.  Though  the  law  of  1856 
empowered  the  State  superintendent  to  prescribe  rules  imder  which 
certificates  might  be  issued,  the  power  was  not  exercised.  In  1888 
a  demand  for  a  change  in  the  existing  methods  of  certificating  teachers 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  political  pressure  was  being  used  to  secure 
certificate^.  It  was  bdieved  that  instituting  a  definite,  uniform 
method  of  examination  under  control  of  the  State  department  would 
prove  an  eflFectual  way  of  securing  higher  standards.  The  use  of 
uniform  questions,  at  first  voluntary,  was  later  made  obligatory; 
and  subjects,  questions,  and  grades  for  examination  were  prescribed 
by  the  State  superintendent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the 
first  uniform  examination  in  1887,  not  alone  questions  but  answers 
were  furnished,  and  a  circular  sent  showing  the  amount  of  credit  to 
be  given  for  each  question.  The  subjects  given  were  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  physiology,  general  questions,  American  history, 
civil  government,  methods,  school  law,  and  algebra.  Tlu'ee  grades 
of  certificates  were  given.  The  law  of  1887  provided  for  granting 
certificates  to  college  graduates  with  experience.  The  normal 
diploma  had  been  rec4)gnized  as  a  State  certificate  since  1849,  but 
did  not  secure  exemption  from  local  examinations  in  all  cases. 

In  Michigan  township  inspectors  hcensed  teachers  until  the  county 
superin tendency  was  established  in  1867.  The  law  provided  that 
candidates   for    i»  iiliors'    certiliculps   should   be   examined   in   the 
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^'several  branches  as  usually  taught  in  the  prunaiy  grades,  their 
moral  character  and  their  ability  to  teach  and  govern  school/'  No 
branches  or  grades  of  certificates  were  named,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
inspectors  was  sufficient.  In  1867,  under  the  provisions  of  tlie 
county  superintendent's  law,  applicants  were  required  to  be  examined 
in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic. Three  grades  of  certificates  were  granted,  good  for  from  six 
months  to  one  year  in  the  county. 

In  colonial  Pennsylvania,  though  the  custom  of  employing  preach- 
ers as  teachers  and  assuming  their  ability,  was  quite  general,  there 
is  one  early  instance  of  a  license  requirement.  Thomas  Macon  in 
1693  was  '^  told  that  he  could  not  keep  school  without  a  license  and 
was  ordered  to  procure  a  certificate  of  ability,  learning,  and  dili- 
gence." The  first  instance  of  stipulating  subjects  for  examinations 
is  found  in  the  State  law  of  1834,  according  to  which  no  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  should  be  given  by  the  inspectors  to  any  person 
unless  he  was  found  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  Pennsylvania  law  of  1849  required  teachers  to  hold  a 
certificate  enumerating  the  branches  that  they  were  capable  of 
teaching,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors.  These 
certificates  were  good  for  one  year  and  renewable  annually.  The  pol- 
icy of  issuing  different  grades  of  certificates  of  different  duration  was 
adopted  in  1854  by  a  committee  of  county  superintendents.  The 
law  of  1867  provided  that  no  teacher  should  receive  a  certificate  who 
did  not  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  EngUsh  grammar,  arithmetic,  history  of  United  States, 
and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.     Wickershara  says  of  this  law: 

It  was  Bot  expected  that  many  teachers  could  pass  an  eTami nation  in  the  theory 
c^  teaching  or  even  that  many  superintendents  should  be  able  to  conduct  such  aa 
examination,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  all  concerned  in  the 
work  of  education  should  begin  to  study  the  principles  of  their  profession. 

In  Indiana  the  examination  given  by  township  trustees  covered 
the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  an  occasional 
branch  added  if  petitioned  by  patrons.  The  test  was  simple  and 
certificates  often  might  be  had  for  the  asking.  In  theory,  the  quali- 
fication of  teachers  was  recognized.  In  practice,  little  discrimination 
was  made.  Teachers  having  been  examined  '*  touching  their  qualifi- 
cations and  particularly  as  respects  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  writing  and  arithmetic,"  were  employed  and  entered  into 
"articles  of  agreement.''  Not  until  1865  can  it  be  said  that  the 
examining  and  licensing  of  teachers  received  systematic  and  dignified 
consideration.  In  that  year  the  branches  in  which  examinations 
were  required  were  first  specified  and  the  duration  of  licenses  fixed. 
These  were^f  four  grades,  good  for  6,  12,  18,  and  24  months.  The 
six  common  branches  were  required  by  this  law:  Physiology,  history 
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of  tho  United  States;  elementary  algebra;  physical  geography  and- 
elementary  botany;  elements  of  rhetoric  and  mental  and  moral 
science;  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  and  the  State  school 
law.  In  1871  in  Indiana  the  State  board  of  education  began  the 
monthly  preparation  of  questions  upon  the  six  legal  branches  and 
sent  copies  to  the  examiners,  of  the  several  counties  for  use  in 
the  examination  of  teachers.  This  practice,  while  not  obligatory, 
was  almost  universal.  Two  grades  of  State  certificates  were  provided 
for  the  first  grade,  requiring  history  and  zoology,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  second  grade.  In  1883  Indiana  provided  for  a 
"professional*' license,  granted  upon  examination  prescribed  by  the 
State  board.  Papers  were  graded  and  licenses  issued  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 

These  instances  are  reasonably  typical  of  the  development  of 
scholarship  requirements  for  certification  in  other  States.  Prom 
exceedingly  indefinite  requirements  each  State  passed  first  to  the 
stage  in  which  language,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  required. 
Grammar,  geography,  physiology.  United  States  history,  and  finally 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  were  added  as  time  passed.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  first  normal  school  in  1839,  professional 
preparation  for  teaching  became  more  and  more  common.  Demands 
were  increasing  that  certificates  without  examination  be  given  to 
graduates  of  professional  schools.  In  some  States,  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  certificates  were  granted  to  normal  graduates  even  before 
the  power  of  certification  was  given  to  the  State  board  or  the  State 
superintendent.  By  1873  the  discussion  of  such  a  certificate  thought 
of  as  a  '^professional  license*'  had  become  quite  general,  and  a  number 
of  States  recognized  the  demand  in  certification  laws  or  in  practice. 
The  inclusion  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects for  examination  by  Pennsylvania,  referred  to  above,  became  a 
custom  among  many  States,  and  gradually  other  professional  studies 
were  added.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  recognition  of  professional 
and  academic  study  as  preparation  for  teaching  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  by  1897,  28  States  recognized  graduation  from  normal  schools 
and  universities  as  evidence  of  qualification  for  certification  without 
examination.  Data  are  given  in  Table  2  showing  requirements  of 
this  nature  prescribed  by  the  different  States  at  the  time  each  of 
four  investigations  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Tab^k  2. — GrowUi  of  recognition  of  academic  and  pro/eMsional  attainment  in  legal 

requiremnits'/or  certificating  teachers.^ 


states  ill  which—  1H9S        1903        1911    '    1919 


ProieflsioaaU raining  is  rocogiiixed  as  Imsis  for  granting  one  or  more  c«r-  i  ; 

tifk»ti» 29  ;  33  42  47 

Professional  subjects  are  included  in  examination  for  certificates  (all  |  i 

grades  or  lowest  grade) '         17  ,         40  ,         42  j  46 


Protesioiift]  trainbig  i»  preremiisite  for  certiflcates  of  the  lowest  grade . 
Graduation  from  standard  liigh  school  >  is  prereqiiisito  for  oertiflcato  of 

lowest  grade 

Graduation  f]*om  hieh  school  and  some  additional  professional  training  i  I 

is  prerequisite  fori o^'est  grade  certificate ' I  i  4 


0  '  0  2  '  17 

1  t  II 


1  Emergencv  or  temporary  certificate;  are  not  considered  in  t  his  table.  Certiflcates  deemed  of  this  nature 
indode  a  ^  third  grade  special"  certificati)  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  regular  third  trade  cortlfloate  requires 
6  weeks  of  prcrfesslonal  training;  etlso  a  ^liird  grade  "  special"  certificate  issued  in  Idaho. 

<  Missouri  and  Kansas  require  hig^-school  graduation  fmr  some  but  not  the  lowest  county  certificates. 
The  New  Ja^ey  law  requiring  high-school  graduation  (4  years)  did  not  become  effective  till  1914,  though 
passed  in  1911. 

ApENaES  WfflCH  ISSUE  C  ERTIPICATES. 

Teaching  certificates  are  issued  by  State,  county,  and  local  (town, 
dLstrict,  or  city)  authorities.  In  this  study  city  certificates  are  not 
included  except  when  there  are  direct  provisions  in  the  State  law  or 
State  regulations  which  govern  their  issue,  and  their  consideration  is 
not  easily  separated  from  that  of  certificates  outside  of  cities.  Reg- 
ulations governing  city  certificates  are  in  most  cases  made  by  the 
local  boards,  and  since  all  can  not  be  included,  all  are  omitted. 
Temporary  and  emergency  certificates  and  permits  are  also  omitted 
from  the  summaries  given  below.  Considering  then  the  State,  county ,^ 
and  township  or  district  certificates  (outside  of  cities),  there  are  the 
following  systems  of  administrative  oi^anization : 

1 .  Stute  systems  J  m  which  all  certificates  are  issued  by  State  author- 
ities and  the  Stat(5  retains  control  over  the  whole  matter  of  teacher 
certification. 

2.  State  controlled  systems,  in  which  State,  county,  and  district  * 
authorities  may  issue  certificates,  but  the  authority  governing  the 
issue  (including  giving  questions  and  examining  papers)  is  retained  by 
the  Stat43  officials.     Local  authorities  merely  issue  certificates. 

3.  Semi'Stute  systems,  in  which  States  exercise  some  but  not  com- 
plete control.  The  State  department  makes  the  regulations  and 
gives  the  questions  for  examination,  but  local  authorities  examine 
the  papers  and  issue  certificates. 

4.  State-county  systems,  in  which  the  State,  coimty,  township,  city, 
and  certain  district  authorities  all  issue  some  certificates  and  govern 
all  or  important  regulations  formulating  questions,  for  example,  under 
which  they  are  granted. 

5.  State-local  systems,  as  in  some  of  the  New  England  States,  in 
which  complete  power  of  certification  is  given  to  the  township  school 
committees  as  well  as  to  the  State  department. 

« New  York. 
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This  classification  is  made  with  the  idea  of  diiowing  prevalent  tra- 
deucies  toward  coiitralizatiou  of  certificating  powers.  In  33  States 
practically  the  entire  control  is  with  State  authorities.  In  10  addi- 
tional States  the  power  to  give  questions  and  make  regulations  Is 
retained  by  State  authorities,  but  county  authorities  issue  certifioates 
and  correct  the  papers.  This  arrangement  does  not  result  in  ft 
uniform  State  system,  since  counties  may  have  different  standards 
for  grading  papers.  Uniformity  is  obtained  only  when  State  author- 
ities examine  papers  as  well  as  give  questions  and  make  regulations 
under  which  examinations  are  held  and  certificates  issued.  This  is 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  made  by  the«Bureau  of  Education  in  a 
State  in  which  the  semi-State  control  system  obtains.  Sevexal  copies 
of  the  same  reply  papers  were  sent  to  a  nimiber  of  county  superinten- 
dents to  whom  the  matter  was  explained  and  who  were  asked  to 
grade  the  papers  as  examination  papers  ordinarily  are  graded  by 
them.     The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  below. 

Tablb  3. — Grades  given  by  seven  county  iuperinUndeni$  lo  four  examinaiion  paperw 
writteti  by  one  candidate  for  a  first-grade  teaching  certificate. 


United 

States 

history. 

Percwi. 
66 
SO 
81 
89 
44 
72 
91 

Oeog< 
ra|>hy. 

Reading. 

Anth- 
■Mtic 

Sunertnteiident  A.... . 

Per  ant. 
77 
67 

m 

69 
6.1 

7S 
M 

PercenL 
SO 
67 
65 

86 
85 
80 
7& 

PeremU. 

70 

^B.::::::::::. ::::::.;:::.:. .::..:::::.::::::;;; 

09 

0 

8S 

D 

<K 

E 

66 

F 

6& 

0 

73 

Variation 

44-91 

57-88 

> 

57-95 

65-88 

■ 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  seven  superintendents  arranged  under 
each  of  the  four  headings  in  the  order  of  their  ratings  from  lowest 
to  highest.  For  instance,  Supt.  E  gave  the  lowest  rating  in  United 
States  history;  Supt.  G  gave  the  highest  rating  in  the  same  subject. 
It  will  be  noted  that  no  superintendent  gave  imiformly  high,  low, 
or  medium  ratings.  This  becomes  particularly  evident  if  lines  be 
drawn  connecting  the  four  A's,  the  four  D's,  and  the  four  G's. 

SuprrhUendcnls  arranged  from  lowest  to  highest  according  to  ratings  given  cramifiotifm. 


l/owest. 
Sorond. 
Third.. 
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Sixth.. 
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States 
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There  are  three  States  in  which  the  county  authorities  are  given 
the  power  to  grant  certificates  practically  on  their  own  initiative 
and  unhampered  by  State  regulations.  These  are  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  and  California.  In  Pennsylvania  certificates  are  issued 
by  county  superintendents  and  may  be  issued  by  town  or  district 
superintendents  whenever  the  districts  reach  a  population  of  5,000 
and  engage  a  special  superintendent.  In  California  and  Wisconsin 
the  county  boards  may  issue  certificates,  give  the  examination,  and 
correct  the  papers.  The  number  of  certificates  given  in  this  way  in 
California  is  restricted.  The  majority  of  certificates  in  the  State  are 
given  on  credentials  from  the  State  board  and  from  institutions.  In 
practice  California  may  be  considered  a  State  system.  Less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  certificates  issued  by  coimty  boards 
during  1919  were  issued  on  examination  Getter  from  Stat«  super- 
intendent). 

In  Massachusetts  the  local  township  boards  issue  nearly  all  cer- 
tificates, the  State  certificates  being  confined  chiefly  to  those  given 
to  superintendents  in  union  districts  and  teachers  in  State-aided 
high  schools.  In  Connecticut  local  boards  issue  certificates  for 
secondary  and  elementary  grades,  but  the  State  also  issues  eight 
different  kinds  of  certificates  for  all  grades  and  all  schools  of  State- 
wide validity. 

SYSTEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

I.  State  s^HBtems  (all  temporary  certificates  aud  permits  excluded,  also  city  certificates 
excluded):  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Tenneasee, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington,  26. 

II.  State  controlled  systems:  New  York,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Idaho,  7. 

III.  Semi-State  systems:  South  Carolina,  GenDrgia,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Colorado,  10. ' 

IV.  State-county  systems:  Pennsylvania,  ^tjfnn^m^  Wisconsin,  3. 

V.  State-local  systems:  Mpssachusetts,  Connecticut,' 2.  * 

Another  important  consideration  regarding  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cates is  the  assignment  of  the  authority  to  grant  them  and  to  define 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  granted.  The  two  methods 
are: 

1.  Statutory  provision  specifying  the  number  of  certificates,  the 
qualifications  demanded  for  each,  the  authority  empowered  to  grant 
them,  term,  validity,  etc. 

2.  Assignment  by  statute  of  authority  to  formulate  rules  and 
regulations  for  certification  to  State  officers  without  making  specific 
provision  for  details  in  the  law  itself.  Generally  the  authority  to  do 
this  is  given  to  the  State  board  of  education  or  the  State  department. 
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CSty  boards  are  granted  this  liberty  in  nearly  all  States  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

NUMBER  AND  NAME  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Tables  4,  5,  6,  and  8  give  data  concerning  the  number,  duration, 
validity,  and  distribution  among  classes  of  schools  of  certificates 
issued  by  State,  county,  and  local  agencies.  A  comparison  with 
similar  data  collected  in  1911  shows  that  there  were  about  the 
same  number  of  certificates  granted  in  1919  as  in  1911.  Some 
States  have  discontinued  one  or  more  of  the  lower  grade  certificates; 
several  have  simplified  their  systems  and  decreased  the  number 
in  this  way.  Vermont,  for  example,  in  1911  issued  11  different 
kinds  of  certificates,  and  in  1919  only  3,  both  exclusive  of  permits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  differentiating  certificates  as 
among  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  instructors  or 
supervisors  of  special  subjects  has  increased,  and  the  number  of 
certificates  of  this  nature  is  correspondingly  lai^er.  If  all  si>ecial 
certificates  were  enumerated  here  as  separate  certificates,  namely, 
one  for  music,  another  for  art,  another  for  physical  training,  and  the 
like,  the  number  would  be  increased.  Since  tbese  are  usually  classi- 
fied under  one  head  as  '* special  certificates"  in  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions, the  same  form  is  followed  here.  The  case  of  city  certificates 
when  given  here  is  similar.  The  law  usually  permits  the  city  boards 
to  issue  several  grades  of  the  certificate  named  imder  each  head. 

Each  State  has  elected  the  terms  by  which  to  designate  the  certifi- 
cates issued.  There  is  no  homogeneity  among  the  States,  either  in 
the  names  used  or  in  their  significance ;  nor  are  any  principles  followed 
which  control  the  naming  of  certificates.  Acquaintance  with  the 
names  and  provisions  of  certificates  in  one  State  is  of  little  assistance 
in  interpreting  those  of  other  States.  A  first-grade  certificate  in  one 
State  may  be  the  equivalent  of  a  college  diploma  or  life  license  in 
another  so  far  as  qualifications  demanded  for  or  vaUdity  of  the  certifi- 
cate granted  is  concerned.  This  lack  of  uniform  nomenclature  for  all 
States  or  the  adoption  of  governing  principles  controlling  the  naming 
of  certificates  possibly  accounts  for  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  more 
general  and  a  fairer  system  of  exchange  or  recognition  of  certificates 
among  States. 

Designations  of  certificates  are  influenced  by  or  dependent  upon: 

1.  Extent  of  territory  covered;  as  State  certificate,  county  certifi- 
cate, local  certificate. 

2.  The  kind  of  school  in  which  certificate  is  valid;  as  elementary, 
high-school,  kindei^arten,  primary. 

3.  Subjects  for  which  issued;  as  special  certificate  in  home  eco- 
nomics, in  music,  etc. 

55201  •— 21 2 
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4.  Time  for  which  valid;  as  life,  36  months,  permanent,  provisional. 

5.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these . 

There  are  a  variety  of  terms  used  throughout  the  country.  *' Cer- 
tificate''  is  the  most  common;  '* license,'^  ''diploma,^'  and  ''permit" 
are  others,  the  latter  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  temporary  or 
emergency  certificate  or  license.  Some  States  use  both  certificate 
and  license,  referring  by  these  terms  to  a  different  type  of  certificate, 
Wisconsin  for  example.  Connecticut  gives  **  honor  *'  and  ''  statutory  ' 
certificates  and  New  Hampshire  '* service ''  certificates.  ''Perma- 
nent" and  '*  provisional"  or  " probationary"  often  refer  to  certificates 
which  are  aUke  in  the  qualifications  exacted  and  the  kind  of  school 
and  territory  in  which  valid,  but  different  in  duration.  First,  second, 
and  third  grade  certificates  usually  represent  varying  grades  of  Cjuali- 
fications  and  experience  exacted,  but  belong  to  the  same  class  as  to 
kind  of  schools  and  territory  in  which  they  are  valid. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  are  classified  in  various  ways  in  the  different  States. 
The  most  common  forms  of  classification  are  as  follows:  (1)  Accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  schools  or  grade  of  work  for  which  they  are  issued 
and  in  which  they  are  valid.  (2)  According  to  the  degree  of  scholar- 
ship which  they  express,  as  determined  by  grades  made  and  number  of 
subjects  included  in  an  examinaticm;  or  by  the  number  of  years' 
credits,  or  hours  of  academic  or  professional  training  indicated  on  the 
credentials  presented.  These  are  valid  in  all  schools.  (3)  Combi- 
nation of  scholarship  and  class  of  schools  or  work;  such  as  temporary 
and  permanent  certificates  for  high,  elementary,  and  primary  schools, 
for  special  subjects  and  for  supervision,  or  first  and  second  grade 
certificate  for  each.  Successful  experience  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  requirements  for  the  higher  grades  of  certificates  in  most 
States. 

The  most  common  classification  according  to  kind  of  schools 
is  that  of  elementary  and  high-school  certificates,  often  two  or  more 
grades  of  each.  Usually  additional  training  or  examination  in  addi- 
tional subjects  is  exacted  for  secondary  or  high-school  certificates. 
Special  certificates  for  teachers  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
are  issued  in  many  of  the  States,  and  special  supervisor'  and  prin- 
cipals' certificates  are  becomhig  more  and  more  common.  Some 
States  make  special  requirements  for  and  give  special  designations 
to  these;  others  require  higher  grade  certificates,  but  of  the  regula- 
tion kind.  Rhode  Island  does  not  specify  a  certificate  for  high  schools, 
but  the  first  grade  is  the  one  exacted  from  high-school  teachers. 
Practically  all  States  issue  special  licenses  for  teachoi*8  of  music, 
drawing,  home  economics,  manual  training,  pliysical  education,  and 
other  specialized  subjects.     These  may  be  issued  on  an  indei>endeiit 
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basis  for  training  or  examination  in  the  special  subject:  or  a  regulation 
certificate  with  evidence  of  additional  qualifications  may  be  exacted. 
The  nimiber  of  States  making  this  form  of  diflFerentiation  in  certifi- 
cates granted — that  is,  having  special  certificates  for  primary,  ele- 
mentary, high-school,  and  special-subject  teachers — is  increasing. 

Certificates  issued  according  to  amoimt  of  scholarship,  measured 
by  examination  or  education  are  most  commonly  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grade.  They  are  issued  by  county  more  of  t^n  than  by  State 
authorities  and  are  usually  valid  in  all  of  the  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  authority  which  issues  them.  The  period  of  time  for 
which  they  are  valid  is  dependent  upon  years  of  experience,  the  grades 
made  in  the  examination,  or  the  amoimt  of  education  and  training 
shown  by  credentials.  They  are  also,  but  less  commonly,  designated 
as  provisional  and  permanent.  Professional,  State,  professional 
normal,  college  diploma,  and  other  designations  are  used  for  certifi- 
cates representing  varying  degrees  of  scholarship  peculiar  to  the  State 
in  which  they  are  issued  but  representing  no  widespread  unifonnity 
of  practice. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  CERTIFICATES. 

In  the  majority  of  States  there  are  two  routes  to  certification — 
one  by  examination  and  one  on  the  basis  of  credentials  showing 
academic  and  professional  training.  The  examination  *  method  is 
still  the  most  common,  but  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  that  of 
professional  preparation.  Vermont  is  the  only  State  in  which  certifi- 
cates are  issued  on  the  basis  of  academic  and  professional  training 
only,  and  the  examination  method  is  entirely  abandoned.  Connecti- 
cut is  the  only  State  in  which  certificates  are  issued  on  examination 

only. 

Certificates  issued  on  the  basis  of  education  and  training  are 
usually  given  for  graduation  from  liigh-school  training  classes,  normal 
schools,  or  colleges  maintaining  ^^ approved''  courses  in  education. 
In  some  States  full  graduation  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  receive 
credit  toward  certification.  A  prescribed  number  of  '^courses"  or 
'^credits'*  or  *' semester  hours'^  receive  recognition.  Full  informa- 
tion concerning  certificates  granted  for  graduation  or  credits  from 
standard  institutions  is  given  in  Tables  10,  11,  and  12. 

Some  States  in  which  certificates  are  issued  by  the  examination 
route  chiefly  are  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  academic  or  pro- 
fessional training  or  both  as  a  prerequisite  to  certification  either  of 
some  or  all  (including  the  lowest)  grades  of  certificates.  Some 
States  require  in  addition  to  graduation  from  accredited  institutions 
an  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects.  Thus  we  have,  occasionally, 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods.  Montana  and  Idaho  are  examples 
of  the  former.     Graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  is  becoming 
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rather  common  as  a  prerequisite  for  all  or  some  certificates  of  lower 
grades. 

In  some  States  individual  consideration  is  given  applicants  for 
certificates  of  some  kinds,  that  is,  each  applicant  is  considered  on 
his  individual  merits  and  not  necessarily  according  to  stated- rules 
and  regulations.  ^Vmong  these  States  are  Rhode  Island.  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire.  Many  States  keep  lists  of  institutions  approved 
for  the  purposes  of  certification.  These  are  usually  designated  as 
approved  or  standard  institutions.  Among  such  States  are  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Montana,  Maine,  West  Virginia,  Idaho,  Vermont, 
Michigan,  and  Delaware.  North  Carolina  classifies  the  institutions 
within  the  State  for  certificating  purposes.  Some  States  use  for  this 
purpose  the  list  of  accredited  institutions  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

SCHOLARSHIP  REQUmEMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIHCATES. 

The  scholarship  requirements  set  forth  in  the  provisions  under 
which  certificates  are  granted  are  measm'ed  in  terms  of  graduation 
from,  or  courses  taken  in  educational  institutions  of  secondary  or 
higher  grade,  or  by  means  of  an  examination  in  prescribed  subjects. 
Certificates  granted  on  such  requirements  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  follows:  (1)  Those  based  on  graduation  from  standard  college  or 
university  with  or  without  the  inclusion  of  professional  courses. 
These  provisions  are  set  forth  in  Table  10.  (2)  Those  based  pri- 
marily on  gi'aduation  from  a  two-3'ear  course  of  college  grade,  gen- 
erally given  in  normal  schools.  These  provisions  are  found  in 
Table  11.  (3)  Those  based  on  graduation  from  a  four-year  high 
school,  generally  including  professional  courses  given  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work.  These  provisions  are  given  in  Table  12. 
(4)  Those  based  primarily  on  scholarship  attainments  shown  b\ 
examination.  The  gi-ades  required  on  examination  are  not  neces- 
sarily obtained  at  one  time,  but  in  some  cases  may  be  obtained  in 
successive  examinations,  or  the  possession  of  a  prior  certificate  of 
lower  grade  may  be  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the  examination. 
Provisions  for  certificates  given  by  examination  are  set  forth  in 
Tables  16,  17,  and  18. 

The  value  of  a  certificate  is  measured  best  by  the  amount  of 
scholarship  and  successful  experience  to  which  it  testifies.  The 
extent  of  its  validity,  its  duration,  and  similar  provisions  are  minor 
considerations,  if  a  certificate  is  to  be  of  value  as  an  estimate  of 
ability  to  teach  and  govern  a  school.  There  is  a  tendency  toward 
higher  scholarship  requirements  which  may  be  observed  in  several 
ways.  When  a  new  form  of  certificate  is  established,  the  qualifica- 
tions demanded  are  usually  higher  and  more  specialized  than  formerly 
(see  Tables  13-15).     Kindergarten,  primar}',  and  special  subject  cer- 
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unless  some  guaranty  of  its  quality  is  given.  In  some  States  expe- 
rience is  credited  toward  renewal  or  certification  only  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  under  whose  direction  the  service 
was  performed.  The  Indiana  scheme  for  classification  of  teachers 
for  salary  and  cerfificates  includes  a  rating  of  the  teachers'  classroom 
efficiency  made  by  the  supervising  officer.  In  Ohio  the  examination 
includes  a  practical  test  in  teaching.  The  majority  of  States  appai- 
ently  assume  that  all  experience  offered  as  evidence  of  attainment 
in  teaching  ability  is  successful,  or  at  least  they  have  in  their  regula- 
tions no  well-defined  method  of  evaluating  it.  ' 

The  scholarship  requirements  as  given  in  the  tables  have  serious 
limitations.  Courses  are  measured  by  the  length  of  time  they  arc 
pursued  and  examinations  by  the  subjects  given  only.  This  assumes 
that  all  courees  of  the  same  length  and  all  examinations  in  the  same 
subject  are  of  equal  value.  It  is  apparent  that  this  course  may  not 
represent  true  conditions,  but  the  scope  of  this  study  does  not  permif 
an  investigation  of  the  quality  of  the  coiu^es  given  in  institutions 
or  of  the  kind  of  examinations  given  in  the  different  States.  With 
normal  schools  and  sometimes  with  colleges  serious  difficulty  is 
encoimtered  in  differentiating  among  certificates  granted  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  standard  courses  (that  is,  courses  of  higher 
or  college  grade),  and  those  granted, for  courses  entrants  to  which 
do  not  comply  with  the  usual  entrance  requirements  represented 
by  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  An  effort  was 
made  to  include  in  the  tables  concerning  certificates  issued  for 
college  and  normal  school  courses  (Tables  12  and  13)  only  those 
certificates  based  on  graduation  from  two  or  four  year  courses  of 
college  grade.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  this  effort  has  not 
always  been  successful,  and  can  not  be  so  long  as  the  present  regula- 
tions in  certain  institutions  continue.  An  example  may  be  cited  of 
one  institution  of  the  kind  referred  to,  to  which  students  are  admitted 
on  conclusion  of  elementary  or  high  schools.  The  former  receive  a 
certificate  or  diploma  on  completion  of  a  four-year  course.  The 
latter  receive  what  is  apparently  the  same  sort  of  certificate  on 
completion  of  a  two-year  course,  though  the  difference  in  training 
represents  two  years  of  work  of  secondary  gi'ade.  Certain  other 
institutions  which  apparently  require  high-school  graduation  for 
entrance  maintain,  in  addition  to  the  regular  two-year  course,  a 
tlu'ee-year  high  school.  One  group  of  students  completes  a  course 
of  two  yeai's  above  a  four-year  high  school,  equivalent  to  six  yeai*s 
above  the  elementary  schools;  the  other  a  course  of  five  years  above 
the  elementary  grades.  No  discrimination  is  made  as  to  the  diploma 
or  certificate  issued  to  graduates  of  these  courses. 

Similar  conditions  are  common  among  high  schools  giving  teachers' 
training  courses.     A  few  require  foiu*  years  of  high-school  work  and 
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an  ad4itional  year  of  professional  work  from  applicants  for  certificates 
to  t^ach.  Others  issue  certificates  at  the  close  of  two,  three,  or  four- 
year  courses  in  which  work  both  secondary  and  professional  in  nature 
is  included.  Standardization  of  courses  leading  to  certificates  given 
in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  is  badly  needed  in  order 
that  definite  classification  of  certificates  issued  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  training  may  be  made.  Proper  discrimina- 
don  among  courses  leading  to  certification  in  the  various  institutions 
would  probably  lead  to  a  wider  recognition  among  institutions  and 
States  of  certificates  granted  in  this  manner  and  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  and  the  institution  as  well  as  of  the  service. 

In  Tables  9,  10,  and  11  scholarship  requirements  measured  by 
^edits  from  educational  institutions  are  given  in  semester  hours 
whm  possible  or  courses  or  fractions  of  years  in  order  to  permit  of 
their  measurement  and  of  comparison.  When  examinations  are 
required,  the  subjects  are  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  Traditional  elementary  school  subjects:  Reading;  writing; 
orthography,  punctuation,  orthoepy;  language,  composition;  gram- 
mar; arithmetic,  mental  and  written;  number  work;  geography; 
United  States  history,  elementary  civics,  local  history;  physiology, 
hygiene,  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol,  stimulants,  and  narcotics. 

(2)  Newer  elementary  school  subjects:  Drawing;  music;  nature 
study:  agriculture;  manual  training;  household  arts,  domestic 
science,  etc.;  physical  training;  current  events. 

(3)  Higher  subjects  (secondary  and  higher  schools):  Rhetoric, 
literature,  algebra,  geometry,  languages,  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  economics,  and  such  other  branches  as  compose  the  standard 
high  school  and  college  curricula,  and  also  cataloging  and  use  of 
school  libraries. 

(4)  Professional  subjects:  Philosophy  of  education,  liistory  of 
education,  psychology,  school  administration,  theory  and  practice, 
methods,  school  law  and  State  manuals,  and  such  other  professional 
subjects  as  may  be  named. 

California  has  probably  established  better  standards   than  any 
other  State  in  the  amount  of  academic  and  professional  training  re-   / 
quired.     Normal  training  equivalent, to  two  years  above  a  four-year  / 
high  school  for  elementary  teachers,  and  college  graduation  including  / 
one  year  of  graduate  work  for  high-school  teachei's  are  the  California/ 
standards.*    Such  credentials,  however,   are  not  essential,   as  cer-/ 
tificates   are  granted  also  on   examination.     States  which  requiitj 
some  professional  training  in  addition  to  completion  of  a  full  four- 
year   high-school  course  as  prerequisite  for  any  certificate  are  the 
following:    Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Utah.     In  Virginia  the 

^Tiungh  l«gal  reqairements  are  very  iudcDoite  in  Mas;>achaseUs,  gradual  iou  from  normal  school  or 
eoaegc  u  the  accepted  standard;  probably  tew  teochors  omploye<l  fall  l>elow  it . 
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requirement  for  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  for  elementary  schools 
is  six  weeks  of  professional  training  in  addition  to  graduation  from 
a  four-year  high  school,  but  alternative  of  an  equivalent  examination 
is  offered.  Ohio,  after  1924,  and  Wisconsin,  after  1923,  will  no  longer 
grant  certificates  to  candidates  with  less  than  four  years  of  high- 
school  education  and  additional  professional  training  in  an  approved 
institution. 

Indiana  was  the  first  State  to  establish  by  law  a  minimum  pre- 
requisite of  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  for  the  lowest 
grade  certificate  to  teach.  At  present  there  are  7  States,  in  addition 
to  the  4  mentioned  above,  in  which  this  is  the  minimum  requirement. 
They  are  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,-  Michigan,  Washington, 
Maine,  and  Oregon — altogether  11  States  with  this  or  a  higher  pre- 
requisite for  entrance  to  the  examination  for  any  teaching  license. 
If  we  add  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  (after  1923  and  1924,  respectively), 
Califomia  and  Massachusetts  (with  exceptions  and  limitations  given 
above),  the  number  is  increased  to  15.  Other  States,  notably  Mary- 
land, Wyoming,  New  York,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  have  established 
the  high-school  graduation  requirement  for  certain  certificates  of 
lower  grade  but  not  all. 

The  idea  of  recognizing  some  professional  training  as  necessary  for 
any  grade  of  certificate  is  growing  in  extent.  The  following  States 
require  some  professional  training  in  an  approved  school  of  secondary 
or  higher  grade  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  lowest  grade  certificate 
issued,  13  States,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  before — Mimiesotu, 
Vermont,  New  Hampsliire,  Michigan,  Delaware,  West  A^ii^inia, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota  (after  1920),  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho. 

Twenty-one  States  have  established  teaclicr-training  classes  or  nor- 
mal training  work  in  high  school  or  in  connection  with  liigh  schools 
and  recognize  this  training  in  their  certification  laws  or  regulations  as 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  some  gi*ade  of  certificate.  These  courses 
are  given  either  as  a  part  of  the  regular  high-school  courses,  as  is 
most  common,  or  constitute  a  year's  work  in  addition  to  four  high- 
school  yeai^.  In  some  cases  the  com'ses  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  department  and  are  aided  by  State  funds.  In  others  they 
are  maintained  by  the  high  schools  themselves  independently  of 
State  aid.  The  following  States  recognize  normal  training  in  high 
schools  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  teaching 
certificates:  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  Vermont, 
Ohio,  Nevada,  Oregon,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  West  Virginia. 

•  Illinois  grants  a  •  *  provi-^ional "  ccrtiflcair,  not  coii'^idertni  Imh-.iii'jp  it  is  apparently  totnporary  in  nature. 
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Certification  by  examination  only  is  of  course  the  oldest  method 
and  persists  for  one  or  more  certificates  in  all  the  States  but  one. 
The  most  noticeable  of  recent  changes  in  the  examination  method  of 
certification  is  the  growing  importance  of  professional  subjects  and 
the  addition  of  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  music,  physical  education 
— characterized  in  the  summaries  as  the  newer  elementary  subjects. 
Complete  information  concerning  subjects  given  in  examinations 
is  given  in  the  State  outlines  and  in  summary  Tables  16  and  18. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  analyze  the  questions 
given  or  method  of  examining  papers  when  submitted.  Information 
concerning  the  agencies  which  prepare  questions  and  examine  papers 
is  given  in  Table  7.  The  tendency  to  centralize  these  two  functions 
has  been  shown  elsewhere.  Gradually  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
high  grade  of  State  certificate  through  examination  alone  is  being 
eliminated.  In  the  majority  of  those  States  which  continue  to  grant 
high-grade  certificates  in  this  way  examinations  are  becoming  very 
cumbersome.  They  usually  include  a  full  program  of  high-school, 
college,  and  professional  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
elementary  subjects,  unless  the  latter  are  represented  by  a  prior 
certificate.  Tables  16  and  17,  which  give  information  concerning 
certificates  granted  in  tliis  way,  show  that  in  some  cases  the  applicant 
is  examined  in  as  many  as  12  or  13  of  the  higher  subjects,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  number  of  traditional  and  some  professional  subjects. 
Unless  these  examinations  can  be  taken  at  different  times,  the  re- 
quirements become  very  burdensome  and  exclude  the  probability 
of  a  great  number  of  applicants.  Even  first-grade  coimty  certificates 
require  examination  in  a  great  many  subjects,  and  include  higher  and 
secondary  as  well  as  professional,  newer,  and  traditional  elementary 
subjects  (see  Table  16). 

Table  18  gives  the  number  of  common-school  subjects  and  the 
names  of  the  higher  and  secondary,  newer  elementary,  and  professional 
subjects  in  which  one  must  be  examined  in  order  to  secure  a  certifi- 
cate in  the  different  States.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Except  in  those  States 
which  require  a  minimum  of  academic  and  professional  training,  com- 
pletion of  the  elementary  grades,  with  some  additional  study  in  one  or 
more  professional  and  sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  newer  elementary 
or  secondary  subjects  also,  enables  one  to  become  a  teacher.  Much 
depends  on  the  examining  authoritites  in  the  way  of  setting  up  stand- 
ards in  these  States.     But  even  at  the  best  they  are  very  low. 

It  is  also  relatively  easy  in  many  States  to  remain  teaching  indefi- 
nitely without  specified  professional  or  academic  preparation.  Unless 
special  regulations  to  the  contrary  are  made  in  the  form  of  prerequi- 
sites to  entrance  to  examinations  or  unless  professional  preparation 
is  required  for  the  renewal  of  certificates,  this  may  result.     In  some 
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cases  life  certificates,  or,  if  not  so  called,  certificates  continuously 
renewable  or  exchangeable,  and  hence  practically  of  the  same  sig- 
nificance, may  be  obtained  without  such  requirements.  These  con- 
ditions prevail  in  the  following  14  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Louisiana,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota  (until  1921), 
and  Texas.  In  at  least  5  other  States  life  certificates  may  be  issued 
on  examination  without  educational  prerequisites  higher  than  high- 
school  graduation  or  12  weeks  of  professional  preparation. 

There  are  29  States  which  either  do  not  issue  certificates  designated 
as  for  '*life,''  or  in  which  nominally  some  higher  education  is  required 
for  them.  However,  equivalency  examinations  or  possibility  of  con- 
tinuous renewals  on  requirements  more  or  less  indefinite  probably 
nullify  the  apparent  requirement  in  many  cases. 

Among  the  States  which  have  recently  reorganized  their  laws  con- 
cerning certification  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  enact  those 
whose  purpose  is  to  increase  gradually  the  minimum  scholarship 
requirements  exacted.  The  Delaware  law  recently  enacted  is  a  good 
example.  The  lowest  grade  certificate  granted  on  examination  is 
to  be  discontinued  after  1930;  the  next  lowest,  which  requires  high- 
school  graduation  and  six  weeks  of  professional  training,  is  to  be 
discontinued  in  1935.  The  lowest  certificate  recognized  thereafter 
requires  graduation  from  a  two-year  normal  school  in  addition  to 
the  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school.  The  West  Virginia  law 
is  based  on  the  same  plan,  increasing  qualifications  up  to  1926  and 
permitting  the  State  board  to  regulate  them  thereafter.  Such  an 
arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  increase  requirements  for  certifi- 
cates without  depleting  the  supply  of  teachers.  In  some  States  the 
practice  of  formulating  a  law  in  such  a  way  as  gradually  to  increase 
the  requirements  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years  applies  to 
other  than  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate.  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  South  Dakota  are  among  the  States  which  passed 
increasing  requirement  laws  in  the  1919  session  of  their  legislatures. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  South  Dakota  law  are  given  here  to 
illustrate  this  practice: 

No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  two  third-grade  certificates: 
Provided,  That  fpom  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1920,  every  applicant  for  a 
third-grade  certificate,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  must  present  evidence  of  haWng 
attended  an  approved  normal  school  or  some  other  school  having  a  normal  department 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  six  weeks  in  the  aggregate. 

Provided,  That  from  and  after  September  1,  1921,  every  applicant  for  Jife  diploma, 
by  examination  or  otherwise,  must  present  evidence  of  having  attended  an  approved 
nonnal  school  or  educational  department  of  an  approved  college  or  university  24 
weeks  in  the  aggregate. 

Provided  further,  That  from  and  after  September  1,  1920,  every  applicant  for  State 
certificate,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  must  present  e\idence  of  ha  nth?  attended 
an  approved  normal  school  or  educational  department  of  an  approved  college  or 
university  18  weeks  in  the  aggregate. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  RENEWING  LOW-GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

Various  expedients  are  used  to  prevent  one  person  teaching  too 
long  on  the  lowest-grade  certificate.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  issue 
a  limited  number  of  these  certificates,  and  generally  they  are  not 
subject  to  renewal.  In  some  States  the  holders  of  lower-grade 
certificates  are  eligible  to  positions  only  when  the  supply  of  teachers 
with  higher-grade  certificates  is  exhausted.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
are  examples  of  such  States.  Rhode  Island  requires  the  holder  of 
the  lowest-grade  certificate  to  qualify  for  a  higher  grade  within  two 
years.  Other  methods  used  are  to  require  applicants  for  renewals 
to  attend  summer  schools  for  teachers  or  to  obtain  a  minimum  amount 
of  professional  training  before  the  application  is  granted. 

Full  information  concerning  renewal  of  the  lowest  grade  of  certifi- 
cates is  given  on  page  29.  A  few  States  do  not  grant  any  third-grade 
certificates.  Utah  does  not  renew  second-grade  certificates,  expect- 
ing the  holder  to  qualify  for  a  higher  grade.  Nevada  renews  neither 
second  nor  third  grade  certificates.  Twelve  other  States  renew  only 
on  condition  that  the  applicants  acquire  additional  professional 
training.  Five  other  States  prescribe  requirements  or  demand  the 
completion  of  reading-circle  work,  making  in  all  34  States  which 
either  do  not  renew  certificates  of  the  lowest  grade  or  make  it  neces- 
sary to  have  some  professional  training  as  well  as  experience  before 
renewal.  Nine  States  renew  on  experience  only.  One  makes 
renewal  dependent  upon  the  standing  in  examination.  In  one 
State,  renewal  depends  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent 
in  charge,  and  in  one,  professional  spirit  and  required  reading  are 
necessary.  Five  States  limit  the  number  of  certificates  of  the  lowest 
grade  which  are  issued  or  renewed.  Indications  are  that  the  most 
advanced  steps  toward  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  certificates  granted,  are  being  taken  in  those  States  in 
which  the  whole  matter  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  that 
county  and  local  authorities  are  more  lax  in  their  requirements. 

Summary  of  Renewal  Requirements. 

Successful  experience  only:  Maine,    Rhode   Island,    Alabama,    Missouri,*    Wyoming 

Or^on,  New  Hampshire,*  Arkansas. 
Consecutive  experience:  Kentucky.  • 

Discretion  of  hoard:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Oalifomia. 
Standing  in  examination  only:  Michi^^an. 
Recommendation  of  superintendent:  Vermont. 
Prescribed  requirements:  New  York,  Tennessee. 
Reading:  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,*  North  Dakota,*  Iowa.* 
Institute  attendance:  Oklahoma.* 
Attendance  at  professional  schools  or  college  work:  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virjrinia,  Florida,  Oklahoma,*  Illinois,  Wisconsin,*  North  Dakota,*  Utah,  Idaho, 

Washing:!  on. 


*  See  also  other  regulations. 
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Not  renewcble:  West  Virginia,  New  Hampshire,*  South  Cai*olina,  Georgia,  Massa- 
chusettSy  Louisiana,  Texas,  Indiana,  Minnesota,*  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,*  Nevada,*  Arizona. 

Limited  number  of  times:  Michigan,*  Missouri,*  Washington.* 

Profemonal  spirit:  required  reading:  Iowa.* 

LimUed  issut:  New  Mexico,*  Nevada.* 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  RENEWAL  AND  REISSUANCE  OF  CER- 
TIFICATES OF  LOWEST  GRADE  (SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  REQUIRED 
WHETHER   MENTIONED   OR  NOT.) 

States.  Renewal  regulations. 

N.  Atlantic  I>iv.: 

Elaine Renewable  on  successful  experience. 

New  Hampshire  . .  .  Permits  not  renewable.     Elementary  license  one  or  three 

vears. 

Vermont Recommendation  superintendent. 

lUiode  Island Four  years,  then  six  years'  successful  experience. 

Massachusetts Discretion  of  board  or  committee. 

Connecticut Discretion  of  committee. 

New  YOTk Prescribed  conditions. 

New  Jersey Once.    Required  credits. 

Pennsylvania May  teach  five  terms  only  on  provisional  certificate. 

S.  Atlantic  Div.: 

DeUware Second  and  third  grade— professional  preparation. 

Maryland Third  grade  on  completion  prescribed  professional  training. 

Xo  teacher  holding  this  certificate  may  be  engaged  unless 

suppl)^  of  higher  certificated  teachers  is  exhausted. 

Virginia Second  grade — summer  school  attendance  or  equivalent. 

West  Virginia Not  renewable. 

North  Carolina Reading  circle  wwk. 

South  Carolina Third  grade  not  renewable.     Second  grade  at  option  of  board. 

Georgia Nonrenewable. 

Florida Second  and  third  grades — attendance  at  professional  school. 

8.  Central  Div.:  * 

Kentucky Consecutive  experience. 

Tennessee Prescribed  requirements. 

Alabama Limited  numl>er  of  times. 

Minissippi Not  renewable.  • 

Louisiana Not  renewable.    Second  and  third  grade  certificates  for  one 

year  through  application  of  summer  school  credits. 

Texas Not  renewable. 

Arkansas Second  grade  twice.     Third  grade  once. 

Oklahoma Summer  school  and  institute  attendance.     Renewo<l  once. 

N.  Central  Div. : 

Ohio Not  renewable. 

Illinois Second  grade  renewable  first  time  after  (>  months'  additional 

professional  training,  second  time  18  weeks*  professional 

training. 
Michigan Once  only.     Averajjc  must  be  85. 

*  Sec  al«o  otb«r  refutations. 

*  Ptnnlt*  These  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  bo(  h  tcra|>orary  and  third-grade  eortlfteates.  In  Now 
Hampshire  the  next  lowest  certiQcate  may  l)e  renewed.  In  Minna«oia  the  next  low-est  oortillcate  must 
be  exchanged  (or  the  next  higher  grade. 
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States.  Renewal  regulations. 

N.  Central  Div. — Continued. 

Wisconsin Attendance  at  professional  school.    Reading  circle  course. 

Minnesota. Permits  nonrenewable.    Limited  rural  elementary  may  be 

exchanged  for  second-class  certificate  under  certain  regu- 
lations. 
Iowa Second  and  third  grade  certificate  renewed.    Professional 

spirit  and  prescribed  reading. 
Missouri Second  and  third  grade  renewable  once.    Not  more  than 

four  of  the  latter  granted. 

North  Dakota Reading  circle  work  and  six  weeks  at  professional  school. 

South  Dakota Not  renewable. 

Nebraska Not  renewable. 

Kansas Not  renewable. 

Western  Div.: 

Montana. Not  renewable. 

Wyoming Renewable  once. 

Colorado Not  renewable. 

New  Mexico Not  renewable.    Not  more  than  two  issued  to  any  person. 

Arizona Not  renewable. 

Utah Third  grade  renewable  for  prescribed  work  of  college  grade. 

Second  grade  not  renewable,  must  fulfill  requirements 

for  higher  grade  certificate. 
Nevada Second  and  third  grade  not  renewable.    Not  more  than  one 

third-grade  granted  to  any  person. 

Idaho Six  weeks  at  summer  school  for  teachers.  ' 

Washington Renewed  twice  for  attendance  at  professional  school. 

California Option  of  board. 

Oregon Six  months'  experience 

REaPROCAL  RELATIONS  AMONG  STATES. 

• 

On  pages  32  to  35  are  given  excerpts  from  State  laws  or  regulations 
concerning  the  recognition  of  certificates  from  other  States  and  di- 
plomas and  credits  from  institutions  located  in  other  States.  The 
following  States  do  not  recognize  certificates  granted  in  other  States: 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Plampshire,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, North  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  Of 
these,  Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  Florida,  North  Dakota,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Louisiana  recognize  graduation  or  credits  from 
standard  institutions  outside  the  State.  It  therefore  follows  that, 
while  certificates  issued  on  credentials  from  such  institutions  would 
not  be  recognized  in  these  States,  other  certificates  could  be  issued  on 
the  basis  of  recognized  credentials,  provided  the  requirements  are  met. 

Connecticut  is  the  only  State  which  issues  certificates  wholly  on  the 
basis  of  examination  and  does  not  accept  credits  from  institutions 
either  within  or  without  the  State.  Generally,  State  laws  require 
that  institutions  whose  credits  are  recognized  toward  certification 
shall  exact  entrance  requirements  and  maintain  standards  equivalent 
to  those  within  the  State.  Nearly  all  the  States  which  recognize  out- 
side institutions  keep  lists  of  those  *' accredited'^  or  ^'approved." 
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Full  reciprocal  relations  do  not  exist  even  among  those  States 
which  recognize  certificates  from  other  States  imder  certain  condi- 
tions. Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
and  Rhode  Island  recognize  only  State  certificates  or  those  issued  by 
State  departments  or  State  officers.  Michigan,  Nevada,  Nebraska, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Utah  accept  State  life  certificates  only 
from  other  States.  New  Mexico  and  Washington  give  credit,  sub- 
ject for  subject,  if  accredited  by  State  departments,  and  New  Mexico 
and  Nebraska  require  in  addition  that  reciprocal  relations  shall  have 
been  established  with  the  other  State.  In  Wisconsin  and  Utah  two 
years'  experience  within  the  vState  is  required  before  outside  certifi- 
cates are  recognized.  Credentials  from  colleges  and  universities  are 
more  generally  recognized  than  are  those  from  normal  schools. 
Many  certificates  based  on  normal  school  graduation  are  granted  by 
schools  themselves  or  their  boards  of  control,  and  their  validity  is 
confined  to  the  State. 

The  following  States  recognize  for  or  toward  certification  gradua- 
tion from  '^approved,''  '* acceptable,^'  ^'accredited,''  *' reputable,"  or 
*' equivalent"  institutions:  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Iowa, 
and  South  Carolina — 42  in  all.  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  Wash- 
ington specify  ''State  institutions"  in  the  scholarship  requirements 
for  certificates.  The  regulations  for  Alabama  do  not  state  whether 
institutions  outside  the  State  are  recognized  or  not.  Michigan  rec- 
ognizes Stete  institutions  only,  except  for  special  certificates.  Con- 
necticut requires  an  examination. 

SUSPENSION  AND  REVOCATION  OP  CERTIPICATES. 

Table  19  presents  the  most  essential  provisions  of  the  laws  of  differ- 
ent States  concerning  the  suspension  and  revocation  of  certificates. 
The  grounds  upon  which  this  action  is  taken  are  similar  in  all  States, 
and  the  right  of  appeal  is  generally  given  as  protection  to  the  teacher 
against  injustice.  The  officers  empowered  to  revoke  certificates  are 
usually  those  who  issue 'them,  and  appeals  are  taken  to  superior 
boards  or  officers. 

PEES  AND  MINIMUM  AGE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Information  concerning  fees,  when  they  are  required  ;  the  disposal 
of  the  money  so  collected:  and  minimum  age  requirements,  when 
there  are  any,  are  given  in  Table  20.     A  few  States  do  not  specify 
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any  age  loinimum.    A  number  require  the  applicant  for  a  certificate 
to  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

Thirty  States  require  fees  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $10.  Usually 
the  higher  fees  are  charged  for  the  higher  grades  of  certificate.  The 
other  18  States  require  no  fee.  The  money  collected  from  fees  is 
used  in  the  majority  of  States  to  pay  for  administering  the  certifica- 
tion department  or  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes. 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  BEARING  UPON  THE  RE<  OG- 
NTTION  OF  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES  IN  EACH  OF  THE  STATES. 

Alabama. — ^Recognizes  other  State  certificates  of  equivalent  requirements  ana 
standard  institutions. 

Arizona. — ^Accepts  credits  from  institutions  outside  of  the  State  as  a  basis  for  certifi- 
cation. Recognizes  certificates  from  other  States  if  qualifications  are  equivalent  to 
those  demanded  in  Arizona. 

Arkansas. — State  and  professional  licensee  based  on  certificates  from  other  States 
and  degrees  from  the  credited  institutions  outside  the  State  will  be  recognized  if  ap- 
plicants have  at  least  12  months'  experience,  in  case  State  certificates  are  desired, 
and  6  months*  experience  if  professional  licenses  are  desired. 

California. — Recognizes  life  diplomas  or  certificates  from  other  States  if  they  rep- 
resent experience  and  scholarship  equivalent  to  California  requirements.  California 
also  keeps  a  list  of  recognized  institutions  of  other  States  which  meet  the  approval  of 
the  State  board  as  satisfying  requirements  for  California  ossificates. 

Colorado. — Does  not  recognize  certificates  from  other  States.  Collie  credits  and 
degrees  are  recognized  under  the  same  conditions,  whether  obtained  from  institutions 
within  or  without  the  State. 

Connecticut. — Does  not  recognize  certificates  from  other  States,  or  college  or  normal 
school  diplomas  or  certificates. 

Delaware. — Certificates  issued  by  other  States  will  be  accepted  which  indicate 
qualifications  equal  to  or  superior  to  those  demanded  for  securing  certificates  in  this 
State.    Also  credits  from  standard  institutions  are  accepted. 

Florida. — Does  not  recognize  certificates  from  other  States.  A  courtesy  temporary 
certificate  may  be  issued  to  holders  of  certificates  from  other  States  for  a  period  of  2 
months,  diuing  which  time  the  applicant  must  qualify  for  a  Florida  certificate.  Grad- 
uation from  standard  institutions  is  recognized. 

Georgia. — Teachers  holding  certificates  granted  in  another  State  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  requirements  in  Georgia  are  granted  equivalent  certificates.  Approved 
institution's  credits  are  recognized  for  certification,  but  applicant  must  be  examined 
in  Georgia  history,  geography,  and  school  law. 

Idaho. — ^The  State  board  of  education  issues  Idaho  State  certificates  to  graduates  of 
State  normal  schools  and  collies  of  oth^  States  if  said  institutions  are  approved  by 
the  State  board  of  education.  The  State  board  may  also  indorse  State  life  certifi- 
cates from  other  States.  All  applicants  must  be  engaged  in  teaching  wdthin  2  years 
of  the  date  of  application,  have  at  least  18  months'  experience  and  credit  in  examina- 
tion in  Idaho  school  law  and  course  of  study. 

Illinois. — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  may  recognize  and  honor  any  certificate  from  another  State 
obtained  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Illinois.  Institutions  outside  State 
recognized  on  the  same  basis  as  those  within  it. 

Indiana. — The  State  superintendent  countersigns  life  State  certificates  from  other 
States  of  equivalent  requirements.  Also  recognizes  training  in  higher  institutions  of 
other  States  for  certificates. 
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Iowa. — Each  individual  application  is  decided  on  its  merits.  A  new  certificate  is 
iflsned  to  the  holder  of  a  certificate  from  another  State  if  the  conditions  warrant  the 
recognition  of  the  certificate  presented  for  that  purpose.  Iowa  also  recognizes  train- 
ing in  approved  colleges  of  other  States  for  certification. 

Kansas. — The  State  board  of  education  recognizes  State  certificates  issued  in  other 
States  secured  by  fulfilling  demands  equivalent  to  those  of  Kansas. 

Kentucky. — State  board  of  e<lucation  may  validate  certificates  of  other  States  which 
are  not  of  a  lower  standard  than  the  State  certificate  of  Kentucky,  and  may  approve 
car  disapprove  such  certificates  of  qualification  as  may  be  recognized  by  coimty  super- 
intendents and  county  boards  of  education  in  this  State.  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion is  authorized  to  validate  State  diplomas  and  certificates  from  other  States  on  a 
recixm)city  plan. 

Louisiana. — Teachers'  certificates  of  other  States  are  not  recognized  in  lx)uisiana. 
Baccalaiu-eate  graduates  of  State  approved  colleges  and  State  approved  normal  schools 
oi  other  States  are  issued  first-grade  certificates  in  Louisiana  upon  presentation  of 
Ihmr  diplomas  accompanied  by  a  $5  recordation  fee. 

lfotfi«. — Certificates  may,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent, 
be  granted  to  persons  holding  State  certificates  granted  by  authority  of  other  States. 
Recognizes  institutions  outside  the  State  of  equal  standing  with  those  within  as  a 
basis  for  c^tification. 

Maryland, — ^The  conditions  under  which  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degretaj  of 
institutions  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  of  other  States  will  be  recognized  shall  be 
determined  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools. 

Massachusetts, — No  legal  proidsion  for  reciprocity  in  the  issuance  of  certificates. 
Colleges  outside  State  with  standards  equal  to  those  within  are  recognized  on  same 
baeds  for  certification. 

Michigan. — ^The  State  board  of  education  may  in  its  discretion  recognize  life  State 
certificates  from  other  States  if  the  requirements  are  equix'alent  to  those  demanded 
in  Michigan.  Grants  special  certificates  on  basis  of  credits  from  institutions  outside 
the  State. 

Minnesota, — ^The  State  superintendent  may  accept  or  indorse  certificates  from 
other  States  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  Also  recognizes  for  certification 
credits  from  institutions  outside  State  with  standards  equivalent  to  thoee  of  University 
of  ^finnesota. 

Mississippi. — ^To  persons  holding  a  certificate,  license,  or  diploma  with  qualifica- 
tions equal  to  those  of  Mississippi,  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  another  State,  afirst- 
gnde  license  shall  be  granted  to  be  valid  for  a  length  of  time  granted  in  original  State. 
Recognizes  credits  from  approved  institutions  having  four-year  course. 

Jiissouri. — Certificates  from  States  other  than  Missouri  which  are  bailed  on  require- 
ments equal  to  those  of  Missouri,  and  graduation  from  schools  outside  of  Missouri 
idioee  standards  are  equal  to  those  of  the  schools  of  Missouri,  are  recognized. 

Montana, — ^Teachers  with  successful  experience  of  at  least  35  months,  who  have 
obtained  from  State  departments  of  other  States  by  means  of  examination  certificates 
good  in  all  schools  of  the  State  in  which  issued  and  valid  for  at  least  5  years,  may 
obtain  Montana  certificates  if  the  requirements  were  fully  equal  to  those  of  Montana. 
Graduates  of  advanced  normal  coxu'ses  in  institutions  equivalent  to  those  in  Montana, 
whose  diplomas  entitle  them  to  teach  without  examination  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  where  located,  who  have  taught  successfully  18  months,  at  least  9  of  them 
after  graduation,  are  eligible  to  Montana  State  certificates  and  life  diplomas. 

Nebraska, — Certificates  or  diplomas  conferring  the  ri^t  to  teach  for  life  in  other 
States  are  accepted  in  Nebraska.  Also  grades  earned  in  State  examinations  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  Nebraska  are  accepted,  if  the  States  have  reciprocal  rela- 
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tiojQs  with  this  State.  Recognize  credits  from  staodaxd  coUeges  ootaide  the  Stato  if 
applicant  has  experience  in  Nebiaaka, 

Nevada. — CredentiaU  showing  gmduation  fram  schools  of  other  States  ^H^ioee  require- 
ments are  equal  to  those  of  Nevada  shall  be  acoepted  in  lieu  of  examination.  life 
certificates  may  also  be  submitted  as  evidence  of  fitness  of  teaching,  and  if  they  are 
satisfactory  to  the  State  board  of  education  they  may  issue  a  certifi^te  valid  in  Nevada 
for  such  grade  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

New  EampMre. — LavB  do  not  allow  sedprocity.  Diplomas  from  noimal  schools 
equal  to  those  of  New  Hampshire  may  be  accepted  if  applicant  files  experience  and 
passes  examination  in  New  Hampshire  school  law  and  program  of  studies. 

New  Jeney. — New  Jersey  recognises  diplomas  from  normal  schools  of  another  State 
which  require  equivalent  work  and  entrance  requirements  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
normal  sdiools.  Also  indorses  permanent  State  certificates  granted  in  another  State 
if  the  requirements  are  equivalent  to  life  certificates  in  New  Jersey.  It  also  reoognizes 
completion  of  courses  in  approved  colleges,  universities,  or  technical  schools  as  credit 
toward  certification. 

New  Mexico. — Certificates  from  other  States,  if  valid,  may  be  credited  subject  for 
subject  if  questions  on  which  certificate  is  granted  were  prepared  and  all  papecs 
graded  by  a  State  department  of  education  in  the  State  issuing  c^iificate,  provided 
the  State  accepts  like  grades  granted  by  New  Mexico.  Credits  from  colleges  of  feoqg- 
nized  standing  with  North  Central  Association  are  recognized  on  same  basis  aa  these 
in  the  State. 

New  York, — ^The  commissioner  of  education  may  in  his  discretion  indorse  (I)  ^ 
diploma  issued  by  a  normkl  school  of  another  State,  (2)  a  certificate  issued  by  the  chi^ 
education  ofiicer  or  State  board  of  another  State.  Such  indarsement  oonfecs  on  the 
holder  of  such  diploma  or  certificate  the  privileges  conferred  by  law  on  the  holder  of 
a  normal  school  diploma  or  State  certificate  issued  in  this  State.  Credits  recogniaied 
from  institutions  registered  by  regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

North  Ckxrolina. — Certificates  are  issued  to  persons  who  hold  State  certificatea  of 
other  States  requiring  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  required  in  North  Candina 
and  who  pass  an  examination  in  North  Carolina  history  and  school  law.  Credits  from 
standard  institutions  outside  the  State  recognized  on  same  basia  as  from  those  within. 

North  Dakota, — ^Recognizes  credits  of  institutions  outedde  the  State  as  a  basis  for 
North  Dakota  certificates. 

Ohio, — State  has  no  law  recognizing  c^tificates  bom  other  States.  Recegmses 
credits  from  approved  institutions  as  basis  for  certification. 

Oklahoma, — No  provision  to  holders  of  State  certificates  from  other  States  or  credits 
from  institutions  in  other  States. 

Oregon. — Certificates  issued  upon  examination  by  other  States  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  superintendent  of  instruction  ior  corresponding  certificates  upon  certain  condi- 
tions and  equivalent  credits  for  any  subject  or  subjects  loay  be  accepted.  Also  credits 
for  teaching  experience  and  credits  from  standard  institutions  outside  the  State. 

Pennsylvania. — State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  validate  in  Peosh 
sylvania  teachers'  certificates  issued  by  other  States  or  by  State  aonnal  schooUi  or 
colleges  of  other  States  whose  requirements  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  Common- 
wealth .  Recognizes  all  InstitutionB  approved  by  Peimsyl vania  college  and  univeieit j 
council. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Interstate  comity  is  practiced.  The  State  department  does  not  in- 
dorse certificates  from  other  States  or  grant  Rhode  Island  c^tificates  on  certificates 
from  outside  the  State.  It  does  not  recognize  certificates  from  out  of  the  State  in  any 
way,  unless  the  certificates  have  been  isused  by  State  officers.  When  certificates 
issued  by  the  State  department  are  presented,  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the 
qualifications  mentioned  in  the  certificates  in  terms  of  Rhode  Island  requirements, 
and  credit  ia  granted  accordingly.    Diplomas  issued  by  institutions  outside  the  States 
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are  accepted  aa  reasonable  proof  of  what  they  attest,  if  the  institution  granting  the 
diploma  is  reputable. 

Scruth  Carolina, — ^The  State  board  of  education  will  grant  certificates  on  presenta- 
tioii  of  diplomas  from  reputable  colleges  and  universities  of  as  high  rank  as  those  in 
South  Carolina  when  accompanied  by  the  scholastic  record  and  teaching  experience 
of  the  applicant.  The  same  board  confirms  State  certificates  from  other  States  when 
the  qualifications  demanded  are  equiyalent  to  those  demanded  in  South  Carolina, 
provided  that  such  States  grant  recipiocal  credit  to  South  Carolina  State  licenses. 

South  Dakota. — Diplomas  from  other  States  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  subjects 
required  for  a  life  diploma.  The  State  superintendent  may  validate  certificates  is- 
ffued  by  other  departments  of  education  which  are  of  the  raak  of  the  life  diploma, 
State  certificate^  and  first  and  second  grade  certificates  issued  in  South  Dakota,  pro- 
vided the  requirements  upon  which  they  are  based  are  equivalent  to  the  requirements 
forcdresponding  certificates  in  South  Dakota.  Recognizes  credits  from  all  i4)proYed 
institutions  of  equal  rank  with  theee  of  South  Dakota. 

Tennesue. — Certificates  from  other  States  whose  standards  of  normal  school  admis- 
sion and  graduation  are  no  lower  than  that  of  this  State  are  validated.  Reciprocal 
caitificatioa  relations  are  maintained  with,  most  o£  the  Southern  States. 

Texas, — Holders  of  diploma  from  a  State  normal  college  or  of  a  life  certificate  in  an- 
other State  upon  beconinga  citizen  of  Texas,  may  receive  a  Texas  permanent  certifi* 
cate  provided  the  requirements  are  equal  to  those  of  Texas.  D^^lomas  from  colleges 
or  owveraities  recognized  by  the  State  superintendent  of  puWc  instruction  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  board  of  examiaers  may  be  accepted  as  q;ualification  lor  a 
St»te  lile  certificate. 

Utah. — Certificates  and  diplomas  issued  in  other  States  may  be  recognized  in  Utah, 
provided  they  are  granted  on  standards  equal  to  Utah  requirements.  Institutiona 
issuiag  diplomas  must  be  of  standard  grade. 

Vermont, — Reciprocity  with  other  States  may  be  established  by  the  commissioner 
of  education.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  30  weeks*  teaching  experience^  Rec- 
ognized graduates  from  normal  schools  or  colleges  in  other  States  are  eligible  for  cer- 
tificates, on  the  same  terms  as  are  graduates  from  Vermont  institutions. 

Virginia, — Certificates  from  States  other  than  Virginia,  which  are  not  local  and 
which  represent  training  equivalent  to  that  required  for  Virginia  State  certificates 
and  satisfactory  experience,  are  recognized  as  certificates  to  teach.  All  standard  col- 
leges are  recognized  for  credits  toward  certification. 

Waskington, — Credits  of  90  per  cent  or  over  on  examination  in  other  States,  when 
papers  are  graded  by  State  departments,  are  accepted,  subject  for  subject,  in  acccH'd- 
ance  with  ^e  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The  State  board 
of  education  recognizes  only  grades  earned  in  Washington  institutions.* 

West  Virghma, — ThiB  State  does  not  recogmze  certificatee  from  ether  States.  It 
does  recognise  cfodentiala  from  inatitntaons  outside  of  the  State  which  are  accredited 
hy  the  Slate  boards  of  education  on  the  basif  of  eqidvalaiit  work  to  that  done  by 
institutions  within  the  State. 

^ttcofuin. — Holders  of  certificates  from  other  States  may  receive  Wisconsin  unlim- 
ited State  certificates,  provided  certificates  held  are  equivalmit  in  required  qualifica- 
tioat  to  the  Wisconeia  certificate.  Applicants  must  have  two  yean*  experience  in 
Wisconsin  before  this  certificate  can  be  made  permanent.  Also  recognizes  for  cer- 
tiAcation  couiaes  givsA  in  inetitutioos  whose  standards  are  equivalent  to  those  of  Wis- 
cQBsiainatitatioiis.    ^ 

Wyoming, — Recogniaes  credits  from  standard  institutions  in  other  States  as  basis 
for  certificates,  and  certificates  from  other  States  when  requirements  meet  the  require- 
meala  for  Wyoming  certificates. 


*The  law  ot  Washington  provides  that  the  State  board  of  education  may  recognize  credits  earned 
in  hKitUutioDS  oataide  the  State  toward  oertifioatlon.  According  to  present  practice  apparaatly  the 
board  does  not  do  so. 
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INFOBMAHON  CONCESNINO  mGH^CHOOL  CEETIFICATES. 

STATES    WHICH  ISSUE    SPECIAL   HIGH-SCHOOL   CERTIFICATES. 


Colc^ado. 

Delsumre. 

Geoipa. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa  (included  in  special 

ffubject  certificates). 
Kentucky. 
Lonifflana. 


Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massadiufletts. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico. 

North  OaroUna. 

Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 
Khode  Island. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
Utah. 
Virginia. 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming. 


KEQCIREMENTS   FOR  HIQH-SCHOOL   CBBTIFICATES. 


I$9ued  on  exammuHon: 
Connecticut. 
Greoigia. 
Indiana. 


Maine. 
Nevada. 
Vorth  OaioliBa. 
Bhode  Island. 
South  Carolina. 


West  Virginia. 


Issued  for  college  work: 
Delaware. 
Idaho, 
fllinois. 

Iowa.  (4-year  normal). 
Kentucky. 
Maine. 
Maryland. 
MaflBachnsettB. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. 
New  Hampshire. 


Issiied/or  college  worh — Con« 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina. 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 
Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee. 
Utah. 

West  Virginia. 
Wyoming. 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN   SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 


Utah:  High-Bchool  diploma  in  special  subject.  (Graduates  of  standard  coUeges  or 
equivalent  with  special  study  in  subject  taught.) 

Virginia:  Special  certificate  for  h^h-sdM)ol  subjects.  (No  ooUege  work  required 
but  must  show  adequate  preparation  in  branches  specified  in  certificates.) 

Indiana  requires  examination  in  subjects  taught  in  high  school  and  in  education. 

New  Jersey  requires  eilber  examination  in  subjects  to  be  taught  or  a  prescribed 
namber  of  credits  in  such  subjects  included  in  college  course. 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  certificates  issued  by  central,  county ,  and  local  agencies. 


Grand 
total. 

Central  agencies. 

County  agencies. 

States. 

Total. 

VaUd  In- 

Total. 

VaUdln—      j 

Loed 

state. 

County. 

Town 
or  dis- 
trict. 

County. 

1 

Dis-     ! 
trict.  , 

Alabama 

6 

0 
12 
12 

9 

10 

%  14 

14 

14 

9 
10 
31 
11 
15 

9 

4 
10 
11 

6 
17 
10 
18 
12 
>15 
13 
10 
10 
30 

7 
15 
15 

9 

18 

•14 

15 

8 
12 
10 
10 

8 
15 
16 

4 

8 
14 
10 
16 
23 

e 

6 
8 
4 

5 

8 

18 

14 

5 

6 

3 

25 

11 

12 

7 

4 

9 

11 

5 

11 

10 

10 

7 

15 

11 

10 

10 

20 

7 

10 

15 

9 

6 

11 

14 

6 

12 

0 

10 

8 

12 

16 

4 

8 

10 

10 

12 

23 

6 
6 
8 
4 

i 

13 

13 

5 

6 

3 

25 

11 

12 

7 

4 

9 

11 

6 

11 

10 

10 

7 

14 

<9 

9 

10 

20 

7 

0 

15 

9 

6 

10 

14 

6 

12 

6 

7 

7 

12 

Arizona 

Arkansas ....  .  . 

.1 

3 

4 
8 
3 

•••••••• 

California-- 

Colorado 

i 

Connecticut 

a 

Delaware 

«1 

«1 

Florida 

1 

GeoTfda 

9 
3 

7 
6 

9 
3 

7 
6 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanm^  ......>. 

* 

8 
2 

3 
2 

ICentucky 

I/oniffiana. . . , ,                 . . . , 

Maine 

i 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

1 

Michigan 

0 

5 

1 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

8 
5 

8 
5 

MissooH.' 

^fontana 



1 
2 

1 

Nebraska. , 

2 

2 

NAvadftr . , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

«5 

•6 

SS 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

1 

^6 

Nwlh  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

»6 
3 

M 
2 

6 

3 

>1 

»2 

*• 

O|riaboma , 

1 

Oroeon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

4 

4 

South  Dakota 

3 
1 

Texas 

1 

1 

a 

16 
3 

Vermont 



«1 

7  !             1 

WA<«h{ngtOT|    

10 

4fc2 

462 

4*2 

West  Virginia 

9 
12 
22 

1 

Wisconsin 

4 

4 

1 

595 

475 

460 

8              7 

95 

94 

1 

2S 

( 

1 

! 

1 

1  District,  village,  or  city,  all  classed  as  local  here. 

*  Temporary  or  special  in  name  or  significance. 

*  There  are  5  separate  varieties  of  life  certificates  and  4  yarieiies  of  State  certificates,  and  they  are  divided 
here  because  of  certain  characteristics  tabulated. 

*  Good  in  districts  organized  under  Arts.  XXn  and  VI,  also  one  for  all  districts  except  cities  of  1,000 
population. 

^  Issued  by  city  and  county  authcnities. 

*  One  certificate  issued  either  by  State  or  county  board. 

*  Districts  of  over  5,000  population  may  issue  certificates  under  certain  conditions. 
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. 

Anr  school. 

Ulgh  KhMl. 

Elementary. 

Piimiuy  uid     8chaol  nib- 

Naj    Dorali™. 

\a    Doradon. 

No.]    Duration. 

No.  JDun.tionJ.Vo. 

DursUoD. 

AJ.bainii             ■    8 

1,2 

i 

....1 

s 

! 

IS 

J 

13 

,1 

10 

J 

IS 
H 

1 
■! 

WO 

1 

1 

T« 

1 

1 

i 

3 

J::;:::::'  1 

,'i 

3;  3,3,3.... 

3, 3;  3, 2,  2... 

3. 

1 

,3, 

i 

e 

Uiiii: 

" 

3,3.2,2,   7 

S    '     .    1    1 

;-l-.%^ 

4 

L,3,l. 

^1 

i.- 

4 

L,L,B,3.. 

•iMytand 

i 

' 

\\k^ 

Ml-ialPPi 

3. 

X 

'2 

i..a 

a 

, 

2 

Ike: 

3 

N»wJtt»7 

1 

2 

?.*" 

3 

Igs^ 

" 

* 

i'^ir.:-.:: 

' 

• 

\^S: 

■:: 

3 

J'"'' 

^ 

} 

^ 

,6, 

* 

B,5,2,l... 

Uv.:::::: 

l.,^L.S,2,l. 

.'. 

' 

L,l. 

V 

J 

■ 

H!F-- 

S,S 

iS:  !■':■::: 

S 

IT 

L,I,,4,1,3 

IS 

'illl^ 

20 

L,5. 

I  "  Equivalent  certlAcate"  coodin  achoola  lor  vblch  orielniiUy  Issued  and  for  tlms  orlginaUy  lasiud. 

•  In  cun  vherc  cvtiBcsta  *!-■  inued  [« limited  periods  of  time  which  may  vary  with  ladlTiduil  cosM 
they  are  elaaanl  at  lemporarT  (T). 

•  VaUd  In  "  rnni  aohodli,"^' rural  vlUiets  and  towns,"  and  "nnal  aod  towns  up  to  1,000  populBtlon." 

•  One  certlOcata  (ood  to  teach  in  Junior  hifb  achoolt. 
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Table  6. — Certificaiet  iestud  by  county  agencie$  that  are  7»alid  througkoul  the  coiaUy^ 
^      dUtrilnUion  arnoHg  the  respedive  classes  of  schools,  and  duration  of  such  certificates. 


*■  Valid  In  tnj  other  coonty  upon  appUoation . 

*  May  be  vaudated  In  other  coanties lu  einerioncy  for  one  year. 

*  VaUd  in  any  county  when  transferred  by  State  superintendent. 

*  IndoTBable  by  other  oonnty  or  district  snperintandeiitt. 
»  Ref^ration  in  any  other  county  permitted. 

*  Valid  in  specific  grade. 


States. 

Na 

4 

8 
3 
i 
9 
3 
7 
« 
3 
2 
5 
8 
S 

•2 
5 
8 
3 
1 
2 

»4 
1 
2 
4 

90 

Any  school. 

High  school. 

Elementary. 

Primary  and 
kindergarten. 

Subjects 
named. 

Na 

3 

1 
1 

Duration. 

Na 

Duration. 

Na 

Duration. 

Na 

Duration. 

Na  Duration. 

Arkanmff 

2, 1,6  mos... 

1 
1  \± 

California. 

« 

1 

T.. .*..!!!! 

2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 

6,T 

.  • . . 
2 

6,T 

2 

6,T. 

Colorado 

3 

2.14.1 

Delaware 

y   ''' 

Oeorida 

3 

3,2,1 

3,2,1 

6.8.1 

3 

3,2,1... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

1 

3 

1 

3 

8;2;t.v;::: 

8.3.2.2,1,1.. 

2 

1 

2. 

Indi^nft, ,_,.-.. 

Kansas. 

?,i2?r.....: 

, 

Kentucky 

2 

3 
5 
5 

4,«2 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Mlssoun 

4,3,3 

2 

.... 

1.1 

3,2,1,1,1 

*f  *•••••• 

8 

8,8,1. 

3, 2, 2,1, T... 

Nebraska. ...... 

2 

1 

5 

•  •• . 

3,2 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

1 

1 

2 

5*...-...:.:. 

8 
2 

TjT.T. 

3 

8,1,1 

4,3. 

OMnhnnria 

3 

1 

4,2,1 

vy    *^    «••••••• 

■»   w. 

Oregon...' 

^    ' 

PennsylYania... 
Sonth  Carolina. 

0 

3 

8,<L 

4 

2.2.2.2 

Texas 

1 
1 

6 

Washington — 
Wtooonsin 

T« 

1 

T. 

4 
33 

6,3, 1. 1 

United  States. 

7 

83 

S 

15 

,f 
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Table  7. — Kinds  of  certificates  iiaued — By  whom  questions  are  prepared  and  examined. 


Kinds  of  certificates  issued  by— 

Kinds  of  certiorates  for 
which  questions  are 
prepared  by — 

Kinds  of  certificates 
for  which  papers 
are  examined  by— 

Stetas. 

• 

5 

S 

m 

State  supt.  or 
State  dept. 

• 

>* 

1 

County  super- 
intendent. 

Local  author- 
ities. 

1      1 

State  normal 
schools     or 
univerBiUes. 

• 

S 
S 

CO 

State  supt.  or 
State  dept. 

County  super- 
intendent. 

• 

1 
S 

GO 

4 
5 

1 

State  supt.  or 
State  dept. 

1 

0 

County  super- 
intendent. 

Ala^ma.  .......*  r 

« 

1 
4 
4 
8 

4 
5 

1 

Ailzona. .......... 

•••••* 

•«••■« 

4 

**'*4* 

4 
4 
3 

3 

0 

3 

.... 

.3 

f^lfomia 

i 

Celorado 

12 

1 

1 
8 

3 

1 
8 

3 

Oannocticut 



Delaware. 

IS 
14 

1 

2 

...... 



2 


riBrida 

6 

ft 

Qevsria 

5 

9 

9 

9 

14Bho  

.... .. 

a 
7 

ft 

ft 
10 
24 
7 
5 
5 
4 

3 
10 
12 
7 
2 
5 
4 

3 


mnoi/f 

S 
17 

1 

;...r.. 

liidi*T>* .-,,,,-- 

4 

10 
7 

4 
4 

4 

12 

ItmrA - 

...» 

Vamqaa 

3 

5 

a 

3 

KMltllCtCY 

2 

Leui^ana 

'•'\-  — 

Maine 

9 
11 

»  1 

4 

4 

'.V.'.C. 

Maryland - 

4 
1 
1 

"ift* 
'"'ft' 

"**3* 
3 
3 
4 

4 
1 
2 

....!.... 

JiCassachuBetts 

Mic^>RAf> 

5 
ft 

»  1 

...... 

1 

i 

4 

9 

1 
7 

5 

1 

4 
5 

1 

*'6* 
"'5 

3 

I 

Mlsn^sota- .......  t 

Mfesissinpi 

Mfetwuri r,^ 

10 

8 

8 

8 

«  «  «  • 

& 

& 

5 

1 

t 

Montana 

14 

Nebraska. 

2 

4 

4 

4 

Nevada 

10 
7 

""is 

9 

3 

«8 

3 
3 
3 
4 

N««r  Hampshire.. 

Neir  Jetsey 

N««r  Mexica 

10 

• 

«6 

«5 

N«ir  York 

MO 

6 

9 

9 

Noffth  Carolina  ... 

12 

4 
2 

"b 

1 
3 
6 
7 
4 

12 

4 
2 

Nerth  Dakota..... 

OMo 

3 

...... 

3 

•  3 

«« 

"V3* 

0 
4 

.. 

«3 

<3 

OUfth  om 

1 
2 

• 

5 
1 
3 
3 
7 
4 
4 
2 

pflnnsvtvania 



3 

2 

2 

Rhode  Island 

12 

Seuth  Oarotina. . . . 

1 

10 

8 

10 

4 

3 

Ronth  Dakota. .... 

Tsm^saM. ........ 

1... 

Texas 

2 

16 

•    4 

8 

1 

12 

5 

1 

Utah 

2 

Vsmont 

1  _  _  ^  .  .  . 

Vfcginia. 

Waehincton 

:;:;::!:::::: 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
10 
12 

2 

2 

7 

•  •  •  • 

West  VviEinia. 

6 

6 

VTSBWMlIU 

4 

1 ■ 

1 

2 
7 

2 

1 

4 

W  ^^mBU^... 

S 

1 

7 

. 

1 

Total 

24ft 

im 

45 

M 

25 

40 

174 

87 

3 

4 

150 

67     37 

24' 

>  Local  authorities  also  in^paro  questions  and  examine  papers. 

>  Same  certificate  issued  by  either  county  or  city  board.    Listed  hoe  as  two  di/To^nt  certificates.    Local 
snthorities  also  examine  papers  for  certificate  which  thev  issue. 

*  The  certificates  are  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  who  is  also  president  of  the  State 
tmiversity. 

*  One  certificate  issued  by  State  or  county  board. 
»  One  certificate  issued  by  certain  high  schools. 
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Table  8. — Duration  of  certain  certificates:  A^  issued  by  central  agencies  and  valid  throtujf^ 
out  the  State;  B,  issued  by  county  agencies  and  valid  in  county  only.^ 

A.  ISSUED  BY  CENTRAL  AGENCIES  AND  VALID  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 


States. 

Life. 
1 

1 

4 

1 
J 

Duration  in  3rear8. 

TotaL 

10 

•  0 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Alabama 

2 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

5 

Arizona 

S 

Arkansas 

4 

S 

California 

4 

Colorado  * 

4 

S 

C/Oiinecticut  • 

»6 
...... 

...... 

• 

Delaware 

# 

11 
1 

2 
....„ 

U 

Florida 

4 

5 

2 

13 

Georgia 

S 

Idabo 

2 

.....  A 

2 

1 

• 

Illinois 

8 
2 

s 

Indiana 

6 
. .. .  .fc 

1 

0 
2 
5 

5 
3 

1 
1 

""z 

3 
2 

5 
1 
2 

1 
1 

as 

Iowa 

6 

11 

Kansas 

2 

IS 

Ken  tucky 

1 

1 
2 
1 

• 

Louisiana 

1 

4 

ITalDe 

4 

8 

Maryland 

8 
1 
2 

U 

Massacbusetts 

2 
8 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
2 
5 
9 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 

6 

Michiga  u 

1 

11 

Minnesota 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

S 
8 
...... 

9 

Mississippi 

2 

7 

Missouri 

7 

Montana 

4 

1 

1 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
3 

13 

Nebraska 

9 

Nevada 

2 

1 

2 

...... 

1 
0 

4 

Ml 
2 

1 

8 

New  Hampsbiro 

9 

New  Jersey 

31 

New  Mexico 

• 

2 
1 

7 

New  York 

10 

North  Carolina 

U 

North  Dakota 

2 

***4* 

10 

Ohio 

0 

Oklahoma 

2 
5 

2 

4 
4 

10 

Oregon 

IS 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

1 
3 

6 

Rhode  Island 

2 
4 
2 
5 

**"4" 
I 
2 
6 
4 
1 
1 

10 

South  Carolina .*. 

1 

5 

South  Dakota 

2 

f 

1 

2 
2 

...... 

7 

8 

Texas 

5 
6 

1 

4 

•4 

»3 

12 

Utah 

1 

6 

1 

...... 

7 
3 

1ft 

Vermont 

s 

Virginia 

2 

2 

1 
2 

7 

Washington 

2 
I 
4 
5 

10 

West  Virginia 

2 

8 

Wisconsin 

12 

Wyoming 

2 

6 

6 

22 

^  Certificates  such  as ''  valid  at  discretion  ofboard/'  emergency,  temporary,  and  those  of  indefinite  term  of 
validity  are  not  included  in  the  table. 

*  Colorado  alsolssues  an  "honorary'' life  certificate  for  distinguished  servlee. 

*  Certificates  indefinite  in  duration— generally  one  year. 

*  Approximately  in  some  cases. 

&  Four  to  six  years  in  some  cases. 
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Table  8. — Duration  of  certain  certificates:  A ,  issued  bv  central  agencies  and  va  lid  through- 
out the  State;  By  issued  by  county  agencies  and  valid  in  county  only — Continued. 

B.  ISSUED  BY  COUNTY  AGENCIES  AND  VALID  IN  COUNTY  ONLY. 


States. 

lit.  ' 

Duration  In  years. 

2 

( 
1 

ff^     A-.  a 

Life.             ,           1 
10    ,     9 

*                       1 

1 

8 

7 

C 

5 

4 

3 

1 

Total. 

ArkansiM. 

t 

2 

1 

3 

CaKfomift     

; 

4 

1 

4 

Ccrforado 

i 



1 
3 

i 

2 
1 

■"3* 

'3* 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
...... 

'"i 

•1 
3 

1 

""2 

1 

"'5* 
1 

""2 
1 

1 

0 

Oeorsla 

J            ...| 

g 

Mftho, 

..'....      ... 

1 

I  1 

1 

T11iTYO<ff 

1 i 

, 

A 

Indiana 

t 1 

1 

A 

"K'aniiai  ..- 

1 I 

) 

3 

Kentucky 

1                      1 

1 

1 

**3' 
1 

1 

2 

Michigan 

' 1 .  . 

Q 

Missouri 

l"               I 

4 

N^^hniffka 

1 

2 

New  Jtfsey. 

1                                           1 

1 

Ohio 

.. ^.        *■--_.   1- 

1 
1 

3 
...... 

0 

Oldahoma 

1 1 

.'.'.'.'.'."'' 

3 

Ponnsyf'VHnfa  . . 

t 

2 

South  t^aroUna 

t 

4 

Texas 

■ 

i 

1 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

I 

2 

4 

1          1 

*  Good  for  1|  years. 


Tablr  9. — Amount  0/  professional  study  required  for  certificates  based  primarily  upon 

graduation  from  college  in  certain  States,^ 


Amount. 

States. 

4  full  connwft 

Texas. 

Idahd. 

Arixona. 

Rhode    Island,    West 

4  semester  hours 

fiftwnestfr  hours  .. 

Osemestcr  hours 

• 

Virginia, 

9  semester  hoars .•. 

12  semester  hours 

15  semester  hours * , 

20  semester  hours , 

21  semester  hours , 

ao  semester  hours , 

200  redtation  hours 

210  recitation  hours. , 

One-half  year  graduate  work  with  practical  tecK;hing  of  secondary 

grade. 

12  units  in  pedagogy 

6  half-year  courses. 

1 


year , 

1  year  of  6^  hours  per  week , 

2  "year**  courses 

One-sixth  of  entire  course 

Three>twentieths  of  full  course 

One-lbarthofall  work  for  18  months , 

15  per  cent  of  full  course 

(e)  8  year-hours  in  2  educational  subjects,  or  (b)  30  hours  in  1  sub- 
ject In  Bommer  school,  or  (c)  normal  diploma. 

9  year<4uxirs  and  thesis 

"Prescribed"  courses  ^proved  by  State  authorities 


Mississippi. 

Washington. 

Minnesota. 

Wyoming.  West  Virginia,  Iowa. 

New  Meuco. 

North  Carolina. 

Pennsyivania. 

New  Jersey. 

California. 

Do 

Tennessee. 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Utah. 

Michigan. 

North  Dakota. 

Colorado. 

Florida. 

South  Dakota. 

Virginia. 

Massachusetts. 

Do. 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  Dela* 
ware,  Georgia,  Wisconsin, 
Montana. 


>  If  a  State  appears  more  than  once  in  the  list,  it  issues  more  than  one  certificate  based  on  college  gradu- 
ation, and  the  requirements  for  such  oertiflcates  are  not^he  same. 
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Table  20. — Minimum  age  requiremtnU. — Fees  refjfuired  for  certificates  and  funds   to 

which  they  are  credited. 


Stote. 


Alabama. 


Arizoia.. 
Arkansas. 


GBlUornia. 


Colorado. 


Ckmnecticut. 
Delaware... 
Florida 


Georgia. 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 
Iowa — 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 


LfOciiaiana. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 
Missouri... 


Montana. 
Nebraska. 


Minlininn  ugfi 

requirement. 


17(any)». 


18  (any). 
None 


18  (any). 


18  (any). 


None 

20  (any). 
None 


18  (any). 


18  (any). 


18  (any). 


1st  grade.  20;  2d, 
3d,  and  tempo- 
rary. 18. 

State  diploma,  24; 
State  certificate, 
21;  county  cer- 
tificate, 18. 

18 


17  (any). 

18 

None 

18 


1st  and  2d  grades, 
18. 

Limited  2d  year, 
17. 


17  (any). 
None 


Male  applicants.. 

Female  applicants. 

Any  certificate- 
examination   or 
renewaU 

Professional  or  for 
indorsement. 

Permanent  profes- 
sional. 

Not  stated 

All  renewals  and 
indorsements. 

County  certificates 

County 

State  or  life 

Examination,  reg- 
istration,  re- 
newal, or  in- 
dorsement. 

Exam  I  nation  for 
county. 

^  Minimum  age  required  for  any  certificate,  17  years. 

*  At  educational  institutions. 

*  By  county  examining  board. 

*  $1  for  duplication. 


18 

None.. 


Kind  of  certificate. 


Third  grade.. 
Becondgrade. 
First  grade. . . 
Life  grade 


StateUfe 

State  professional. 
State  first  grade 

and  county, 
(bounty 


State... 
State... 
County, 


Third  grade 

Becondgrade 

First  grade 

Primary 

Special 

State 

3-year  professional 
and  State  1-year 
high  school. 

State  life  and  State 
hii^h  school. 

State  5-year  or  re- 
newals. 

Examination  or 
annual  register- 
ing of  county 
certificate. 

All  certificates 

LUe 

County 

State 

Life  validation — 


ICkwnty. 

County. 
State... 


1 


High  school 
first  grade. 
Second  grade. 
Third  grade. . 


and 


Fee. 


11.00 

L50 

2.00 

3.00 

0 

laoo 

5.00 
1.00 

2.00 

laoo 

0 
1.00 
0 
0 
LOO 
LSO 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
5.00 
2.00 


laoo 

5.00 
LOO 


.75 
5.00 
LOO 
2.00 
5.00 

M.OO 
•2.00 

3.00 
4.00 


2.00 

L50 

LOO 

0 

«0 

0 

LOO 

L50 

.50 


LOO 


{ 


5.00 

.50 
LOO 
L50 

3.00 
LOO 
L50 
LOO 


L50 


Fimds  to  which  fees  are  credited. 


County  treasurer  for  teachers'  Institute 

and  teachers'  library  fund. 
Expenses  of  State  board. 

Normal  institute  fund. 


jused  to  pay  for  grading  manuscripts. 

State  and  county  treasurers. 

$1  of  all  fees  collected  is  placed  to  the 
'    credit  of  county  institute  fund. 


iJTeachers'  institute  fund. 
Institute  fimd. 


[Expenses  of  teachers'  associations  and 
tmchers'  meetings  and  grading  of 
papers. 


$1  fcH"  institute  and  50  cents  for  expenses 
of  examination. 


55291**— 21- 


-16 
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Table  20. — Minimum  age  requiremenU. — Fees  required  for  cerUficaies  and  fundi  io 

which  they  are  credited — Ck)ntinued. 


sute. 


Nevada. 


Kew  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  CaroUna. . 
North  Dakota... 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Ore<;on — 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee 

Texas 

• 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
WestVfr^nia. 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 


» I^rescribed. 
•  Not  stated. 


requirement. 


20. 


18 

None 

18  (any). 
18  (any). 


18 (any) 
18  (any) 
18  (any) 


18  (any). 


1st  grade,  20.. 
2d  and  3d,  18. 
18  (any) 


18  (any). 

None 

18  (any). 
18  (any). 


18  (any). 
16  (any). 


None 

17  (any). 

18 

18 

18 


None.. 
17 


Kind  of  certificate. 


High  school  and 
unt-grade  elch 
mentary. 

All  others 


Professional  life.. 
Professional  &-yeQr. 
All  others 


Third  and  fourth 

Special  and  second 
grade. 

First  grade  profes- 
sional. 

State 

County.. ." 

County 

State 

UfeStete 

Five-year     State, 

frlmary  5  year, 
year  State. 
Temporary  county 

Special 

Keoewal  of  State.. 


Life  (examination) 

State     (examina- 
tion). 

Provisional  State. 

First  ~«ccond , third, 
and  primary. 


Fee. 


0 


AU  examinations.. 


All 

Any  oertifloate. 


State 

County 

Temporary 

Renewals  and  oth 
ers. 


0 
0 

laoo 

5.00 
1.00 

(») 

0 
2.00 

3.00 

5.00 

5.00 

(•) 

ZOO 

4.00 

3.00 

2.00 


2.  SO 

3.00 

1.00 

0 

0 

0 

laoo 

5.00 

2.00 
1.00 

0 
2.00 


0 

0 

0 

LOO 

1.00 


2.00 

0 

.50 

1.00 


Funds  to  whldi  fees  are  credited. 


State  treasurer. 
County  education  fund. 
County  normal  institute  fund. 
For  grading  manuscripts. 


State  professional  fund. 
Fifty  cents  to  institute  fund ;  ^  cents  to 
general  State  fund. 

If  for  second-grade  county,  the  $2  re- 
tained by  exammers,  and  if  for  State 
certificate,  $1  is  retained  and  $1  for- 
warded to  State  department  of  edu- 
cation. 


County  institute  ftmd. 

Fees  received  for  examination  used  by 
c<Mmty  superintendent  for  expenses 
of  examination.  Fees  received  for 
certificates  granted  on  graduation  or 
credentials  credited  to  general  sdio^ 
fund. 


\cr( 


edit  of  certification  board. 


INDEX 


Age  iequlimMmtt,inlnliiinin,  31-S5, 241-3(2. 
Agencies  which  issue  certificates,  13-18. 
Aiabaxna,  laws  and  regulations,  30-40;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Arizona,  laws  and  regulations,  40-42;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
AriEansas,  laws  and  regulations,  42-44;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  oertiflca^,  32. 
CaUfomia,  laws  and  regulations,  42-48;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Central,  county  and  local  agencies,  summary  of 

certificates,  200. 
Gentral  agencies,  certificates  valid  throughout  the 

State,  201;  duration,  204. 
Centralization   of  certificating   antliority.    State 

departments  of  education,  9. 
Classiflcation  of  certificates,  18-20. 
Colleges,  graduation  ftgm  standard,  certificates* 

based  on,  206-213. 
Colonial  i)eiiod,  qualtfications  required  for  certifi- 
cates, 9. 
Colorado,  laws  and  regulations,  48-49;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Connecticut,  laws  and  regulations,  50-51;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32;  requirements 

for  certificates,  colonial  period,  9. 
County  agencies,  cotiflcates  valid  throughout  the 

county,  208;  duration,  204. 
County  certificates  (first-grade),  subjects  in  which 

examination  is  required,  231. 
Delaware,  laws  and  regulations,  52-55;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
IHplomas  and  certificates,  recognition,  digest  of 

legislation,  32-36. 
I>uration  of  certificates,  209. 
•p-rftTninatinn,  scholarship,  and  experience,  highest 

certificates  based  on,  232-233. 
Fees  and  minimum  age  requirements,  31-35. 
Florida,  laws  and  regulations,  56-58;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  pertificates,  32. 
Georgia,  laws  and  regulations,  58-61;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Graduation  from  secondary  schools,  certificates 

based  on,  222-224. 
Graduation  from  standard  colleges,  certificates 

based  on,  206-213. 
High-sdiool  certificates,  199.    See  aUo  Secondary 

schools. 
Hl^iest   certificates   based    upon    examination, 

scholarship  and  experience  requirements,  232- 

233. 
Historical  sketch  of  teachers'  certificates,  6-13. 
Idaho,  laws  and  regulations,  62-66;  recognition  of 

diplomati  and  certificates,  32. 
Illinois,  laws  and  regulations,  67-69;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 


Indiana,  eariy  requirements  for  certificates,  8, 
11-12;  laws  and  regulations,  70-73;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 

Iowa,  laws  and  regulations,  74-77;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Kansas,  laws  and  regulations,  78-82;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Kentucky,  laws  and  regulations,  82-83;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Kindergarten  certificates.  See  Primary  and  kin- 
dergarten certificates. 

Louisiana»  laws  and  regulations,  84-85;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Low-grade  oertiflcates,  provisions  for  renewing, 
2»-30. 

Lowest  grade  certificate  other  than  temporary, 
subjects  in  which  examination  is  required,  234- 
235. 

Maine,  laws  and  regulations,  85-87;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Maryland,  laws  and  regulations,  88-91;  recognition' 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Massachusetts,  laws  and  regulations,  92-94;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  c^tificates,  33;  require- 
ments for  certificates,  colonial  period,  9. 

Michigan,  early  requirements  for  certificates,  10-11; 
historical  sketch,  8;  laws  and  regulations,  94-98; 
rec<^nition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

uinimiim  age  requirements,  31-35,  241-242. 

Minnesota,  laws  and  regulations,  98-100;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Mississippi,  laws  and  regulations,  100-103;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Missouri,  laws  and  regulations,  104-107;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Montana,  laws  and  regulations,  108-112;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Nebraska,  laws  and  regulations,  113-116;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33-34. 

Nevada,  laws  and  regulations,  117-119;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

New  En^^and,  requirements  for  certificates,  colo- 
nial period,  9. 

New  Hampshire,  laws  and  regulations,  119-122: 
recognition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

New  Jersey,  laws  and  regulations,  12&-131;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34;  requirements 
for  certificates,  colonial  period,  9. 

New  Mexico,  laws  and  r^ulations,  122-125;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

New  York,  early  establishment  of  State  certifica- 
tion, &-7, 10;  laws  and  regulations,  132-136;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34;  require- 
ments for  certificates,  colonial  period,  9. 

North  Carolina,  laws  and  regulations,  136-140;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

243 


244 
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North  Dakota,  laws  and  regulations,  141-145;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Number  and  name  of  oertiflcates,  17-18. 

Ohio,  laws  and  regulations,  145-148;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Oklahoma,  laws  and  regulations,  149-151;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Oregon,  laws  and  regulations,  151-154;  recognition* 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Pennsylvania,  early  requirements  for  certificates, 
8, 11-12;  laws  and  regulations,  155-156;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Primary  and  kindergarten  certificates,  scholarship 
and  experience  required,  229-230. 

Professional  study  required,  205. 

Qualifications  required  for  oertiflcates,  colonial 
period,  9. 

Reciprocal  relations  between  States,  30-31. 

Recognition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  digest  of 
legislation,  32-36. 

Removal  of  certificates,  214-221. 

Rhode  Island,  laws  and  regulations,  156-158;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34-35. 

Scholarship  requirements,  26-27. 

Secondary  schools,  graduation,  certificates  based 
on,  222-224. 

Semi-State  systems,  13, 14, 16. 

South  Carolina,  laws  and  regulations,  158-159; 
recognition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

South  Dakota,  laws  and  regulations,  160-164;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Special  certificates,  scholarship  and  ezpehenoe  re- 
quired, 227-228. 


State  controlled  systems,  13, 16. 

State-county  systems,  13, 16. 

State  departments  of  education,  oentralitation  at 

certificating  authority,  9. 
State  laws  and  regulations,  tabulated,  39-198.  See 

alto  under  namet  of  States. 
Stato-local  systems,  13, 16. 
State  systems,  13, 16. 
Supervisor's  oertificateB,  scholarship  and  experience 

required,  225-226. 
Suspension  and  reyocatioii  of  certificates,  31,  235- 

240. 
Systems  of  administration,  16-17. 
Tennessee,  laws  and  regulations,  165-166;    recog- 
nition of  diidomas  and  certificates,  35. 
Texas,  laws  and  regulations,  166-170;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 
Utah,  laws  and  regulations,  171-174;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 
Vermont,  laws  and  regulations,  175-176;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 
Vu'ginia,  laws  and  r^ulatlons,  177-179;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 
Washington,  laws  and  regulations,  179-183;   ree<^ 

nition  of  diplomas  and  c^tificates,  35. 
West  Virginia,  laws  and  regulations,  183-1S7:  rceog> 

nition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 
•Wisconsin,  laws  and  regulations,  187-192;    recog^ 

nition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 
Wyoming,  laws  and  regulations,  193-198;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 
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MOMTEY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

Compiled  by  the  Library  Division,  Bureau  of  Education. 


ComnNTS. — Proceedings  of  asMciatlons — Educational  history  and  blograpby — Current 
edncatk>nal  conditions— fiMucatlonal  tbaory  and  practice — Bdncatlonal  psychology ;  Child 
study — Bdncatlonal  testa  and  measurements — Special  methods  of  instruction — Special  sub- 
jects of  curriculum — Kindergarten  and  primary  school — Rural  education — 8<HM>Ddary 
education — ^Teacher  training — ^Teachers*  salaries  and  professional  status — Higher  educa- 
tion— School  administration — School  management — School  buildings  and  grounds— -School 
hygiene  and  sanitation — Sex  hygiene — Physical  training — ^Play  and  recreation — Social 
mMpectM  of  education — ^Moral  and  religious  education — ^Manual  and  Toeatlonal  training — 
Vocational  guidance — Commercial  education — ^Professional  education — CIyIc  education — 
Americanization — ^Slducatlon  of  service  men — Bducatlon  of  women — ^Negro  and  Indian 
education — Exceptional  children — Education  extension — Libraries  and  reading. 


NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

The  issues  of  the  record  for  May  and  June,  1921,  are  combined  in 
the  present  double  number.  Publication  of  the  record  is  now  sus- 
pended for  the  summer. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education*  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

726.  Association  of  coUeires  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 
Proceedings  of  the  twentj-fifth  annual  meeting?,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
December  2-3,  1920.  Tulane  university  press,  New  Orleans  [1921?]  114 
p.    8®.    (Edward  A  Bechtel,  secretary,  New  Orleans,  La.) 

CoDtalni:  1.  J.  P.  licCalll^:  The  need  of  moral  and  reHgions  training  In 
•cbool  and  college  and  bow  to  meet  It,  p.  6S-67.  2.  O.  F.  Zook :  THe  problem  of 
tetcber  supply,  p.  74-84.  2.  A.  Bedat:  Modem  OMtboda  of  teacbing  French, 
p.  97-110. 
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4  CUBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

727.  National  education  association.    Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  fifty- 

eighth  annual  meeting  held  at  Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah.  July  4-10,  1920. 
vol.  58.  Pub.  by  the  Association,  Secretary's  oflSce,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1920.    724  p.    8°.    (J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

General  seBeiotu. — Contains:  I.  0.  D.  Strayer:  A  Batiooal  program  for  eda- 
catioD,  p.  41^8.  2.  P.  P.  Claxton  :  Adequate  pay  for  teachers,  p.  55-58.  3.  Flor- 
ence E.  Ward:  The  farm  woman's  problems,  p  75-79.  4.  T.  D.  Wood:  The 
nation's  duty  to  the  health  of  the  school  children^  p.  79-81.  5.  G.  A.  lyerson: 
The  school  board's  place  in  the  educational  system,  p.  88-89.  6.  Ew  O.  Sisson : 
Definite  objectives  in  education,  p.  100-103. 

National  Council  of  Education. — 7.  H.  B.  Wilson:  City  systems,  p.  118-16. 
8.  A.  H.  Chamberlain:  Thrift  readjustment  and  progress,  p.  117-20.  9.  Ade- 
laide S.  Baylor:  The  next  step  in  the  study  of  consolidation,  p.  188-41.  10. 
Joseph  Swain :  Preliminary  report  on  tenure  of  teachers,  p.  147-64.  11.  A.  H. 
Chamberlain:  The  salary  situation  with  remedies,  p.  154-68.  12.  Harlan  Upde- 
gr&flT:  Participation  of  teachers  in  management,  comparison  of  theories,  and 
suggested  study  for  their  evaluation,  p.  180-84. 

Department  of  Kinderfforten  BOucaHon, — 13.JeanBette  Bsekieis:  Kindergar- 
ten makes  adequate  provision  for  the  children's  physical  development,  p.  198-96. 
14.  Individual  differences  in  kindergarten  children,  p  198-202. 

Department  of  Secondary  Education, — 15.  J.  O.  Bngleman :  The  high  school's 
part  in  the  making  of  a  greater  America,  p.  209-12.  16.  Marie  Gugle:  Some 
problems  of  the  Junior  high  school,  p.  217-21.  17.  H.  M.  Shafer:  The  six-year 
unified  high  school  versus  the  senior  and  Junior  high  schools,  p.  221-26. 

Department  of  Higher  Education, — 18.  G.  F.  Zook:  The  emergency  in  higher 
education,  p.  231-35. 

Department  of  Rural  Education, — 19.  M.  8.  Pittman :  Zone  plan  of  super- 
vision, p.  289-92. 

Department  of  Clauroom  Teacher; — 20.  Elisabeth  A.  Woodward:  Brief  view 
of  one  year's  experience  in  New  York  state  with  classes  for  non-English-speaking 
women,  p.  346-^8.  21.  Sara  H.  Fahey :  Teacher's  salary  as  a  factor  in  estab- 
lishing caste,  p.  351-65. 

Library  Department. — 22.  J.  D.  Wolcott :  Some  plans  in  operation  for  stimu- 
lating home  reading  by  school  children,  p.  883-85.  23.  Irma  M.  Walker :  Pres- 
ent status  of  the  high-school  library  in  the  United  States,  p.  887-90. 

Department  of  Superintendence, — 24.  B.  W.  Hlmellck:  Current  tendendea 
and  problems  in  education,  p.  424-28.  25.  A  federal  department  of  education: 
I.  W.  P.  Bnrris,  p.  444-49.  II.  W.  C.  Bagley,  p.  449-68.  26.  L.  D.  Colfknan : 
Teachers'  associations,  p.  458-65.  27.  A.  h.  Hall-Quest:  Snp^vised  study  In 
the  grades,  p.  502-4.  28.  W.  D.  Lewis:  Teaching  citizenship,  p.  631-36.  29. 
Teachers'  salaries  and  salary  schedules  in  the  United  States,  1918-1919,  pre- 
pared for  the  Commission  on  the  emergency  in  education  by  E.  S.  Bvenden,  pu 
537-702. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

728.  Burton,  H.  E.    The  elective  system  in  tke  Roman  schools.    Classical  jour> 

nal,  16 :  532-35,  June  1921. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  elective  system  In  the  schools  of  Bome  in  the  flrat 
century  after  Christ. 

729.  Wolff,  Maurice.    Napoleon  I*',  Fontanes  et  runiversitfi  imp^riale.    Revue 

oniversltaire,  30 :  347-55,  May  1921. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GEKERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

780.  Coffman,   Lotus  D.    The   reconstruction  of  American   education.    Ohio 
teacher.  41 :  855-58,  April  1921. 

Answers  snch  qnestions  as  How  can  pnblic  education  be  best  financed?  Shall 
we  have  more  or  leas  knowledge;  higher  or  lower  moral  standards? 


OURKBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.  5 

731.  BaTidson,  P.  E.    The  socialists  on  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

School  and  society,  13 :  89d-400,  April  2,  1921. 

Author  glTes  the  opinions  of  a  nnmher  of  toclaliats  regarding  how  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  may  best  be  obtained. 

732.  Henderson,  Hanford.    The  new  education.    North  American  review,  213: 

644-^,  May  1021. 

Criticises  modem  education  under  what  he  calls  *'the  sophistries  of  school 
practice  (growing  out  of  that  phrase  so  dear  to  modernist  ears  '  the  rights  of  thy 
chiJd/  and  to  the  incomplete  and  fragmentary  culture  which  colleges  offer  under 
the  pseudo-liberalism  of  the  elective  system."  Emphasizes  the  advantages  of  the' 
prescribed  course. 

733.  Xirkpatrick,  W.  H.    The  demands  of  the  times  upon  our  schools.    Teach- 

ers college  record,  22 :  127-136,  March  1921. 

Education  to  meet  Its  full  duty  must  order  Itself  in  relation  to  the  social  group 
as  a  whole. 

734.  Miller,  Paul  O.     School  progress  in  Porto  Rico.     Survey,  46 :  216,  May  14, 

1921. 

Statistics  based  on  the  three  Federal  censuses  of  1899,  1910,  and  1920,  by  the 
commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Blco. 

735.  Pearce,  J*.  E.    The  reorganisation  of  education.    Southwestern  school  re- 

view, 1 :  5-8,  April  1921. 

The  author  does  not  advocate  putting  things  out  of  the  school  curriculum,  but 
would  put  a  different  emphasis  on  many  subjects.  Speaks  of  the  over-emphasis 
upon  languages  and  the  under-emphasls  upon  science. 

736.  Beisner,  E.  H.    National  education  in  an  international  world.    S  :hool  and 

society,  13 :  563-72,  May  14,  1921. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  systems  of  national  education  in 
France  and  Prussia,  the  author  goes  on  to  describe  how  education  can  best  serve 
toward  and  in  the  international  world. 

737.  Stetson,  Fred  L.  and  Almack,  John  C.    County  school  systems  of  Oregon, 

ranked  in  the  order  of  their  efficiency  under  measurements  used  by  the 
Russell  Sage  foundation.  Salem,  Oreg.,  State  printing  department,  1921. 
26p.    graphs,  tables.    8"*. 

738.  Stevenson,  J*.  J*.    Education  and  unrest.    School  and  society,  13:  421-27, 

April  9,  1921. 

Discusses  the  problems  which  now  confront  education. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Latin  America, 

739.  Bralnerd,  Helen  L.    Latin-American  students,  the  nation's  guests.    Bulle- 

tin of  the  Pan  American  union,  52 :  367-71.  April  1921. 

740.  Sheens,  Oeorgre  T.    Report  on  the  public  school  system,  including  a  survey 

and  recommendations.  Managua,  Nicaragua,  TIpografIa  Alemana  de  O. 
Heuberger  [1920]  83p.  8"*.  (Republic  of  Nicaragua,  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  olHce  of  the  educational  adviser) 

France, 

741.  Derdme,  Jav^nal.    L'enseignement  des  notions  scientiflques  h  I'^^ole  pri- 

maire  616mentaire,  Revue  pMagoglque,  78 :  235-64,  827-56.  April,  May 
1921. 

742.  Hardy,  Georges.     L*4ducation  frangaise  au  Maroc.    Revue  de  Paris,  28: 

m-88,  April  15,  1921. 
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748.  Institute  of  international  education.    Opportunities  for  higher  education 

In  France.    New  York,  1920.    cover-title,  144p.    12'. 

CoNTiNTs:  The  French  system  of  public  Instmetlon. — ^The  American  student 
In  France. — The  French  unlyersitles. — Other  Instltotlons  of  higher  leamlnf. — 
Descriptions  of  IndlTidoal  institntions. 

744.  Machat,  F.    La  natality  en  France  et  les  ^ucateurs.    I. — La  <|ue8tion  de 

la  depopulation,  doit-elie  et  peut-^le  6tre  traits  ft  fond  dans  les  dcoles? 
Education,  12 :  630-47,  June  1921. 

Germany. 

< 

745.  Gaudig,  Hugro.    Die  deutsche  schule  Innerhalb  der  natlonalen  Inilturent* 

wicklung  der  zukunft.  Zeltschrift  ftlr  pftdagoglsche  psychologle  und 
e^cperimeutelle  p&dagogik,  22 : 1-5,  January-February  1921. 

746.  Saupe,  Walther.    Das  wertproblem  in  seiner  bedeutung  fdr  die  Innere 

organisation  des  hOheren  schulwesens.  Gedanken  zur  reform  von  lehr- 
plan  und  lehrfach.  Zeit^chrift  f(ir  i>ftdagogische  psychologle  und  expert- 
mentelle  p^dagogik,  22 :  87-103,  March-April  1921. 

Italy. 

747.  McKenzie,  Kenneth.    Opportunities  for  higher  education  in  Italy.    New 

York,  1921.  61p.  8*.  (The  Institute  of  International  education,  2d.  ser. 
Bulletin  no.  2) 

Switzerland, 

748.  Widemer,  Marie.     Schools  and  school  life  in  Switzerland.    Progressive 

teacher,  27 :  13-18,  May  1921. 

An  UlQStrated  account  of  Swiss  schools. 

Czechoslovakia. 

749.  Lasker,  Bruno.     [School  system  of  Prague.]     In  Prague's  window  to  the 

west.    Survey,  46 :  343,  June  11, 1921. 

India. 

750.  Vander  Schueren,  T.     The  education  of  Indian  boys  of  the  better  or  upper 

class  families.     Asiatic  review,  n.  s.  17 :  47-63,  January  1921. 

A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  India  association,  in  London,  October 
25,  1920,  by  Father  T.  Vander  Schneren,  S.  J.    Discussion  on  the  paper,  p.  67-77. 

Far  East. 

751.  Burgess,  John  S.    New  tools  in  old  China.     Survey,  46:  238-39,  May  21, 

1921. 

Discusses  the  efforts  In  China  to  popularize  the  mandarin  or  spoken  language 
In  written  form.  This  Intellectual  movement,  inaugurated  In  1919,  ha«  been 
called  the  Chinese  renaissance. 

752.  .    Opinion  in  China.     Survey,  46 :  108-10,  April  23,  1921. 

Influence  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  Peking 
in  advancing  democracy  In  China. 
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753.  Dewey,  John.    New  culture  In  China.    Asia,  21 :  581^86,  642,  July  1921. 

iUus. 

Describes  the  **  student  *'  moTement  in  China  for  a  new  culture,  in  which 
what  is  best  in  western  thought  Is  to  be  freely  adopte^^-but  adapted  to  Chinese 
conditions,  employed  as  an  instrumentality  in  building  up  a  rejuvenated  Chinese 
colture.  Dr.  Dewey  thinks  the  new  culture  movement  provides  one  of  the 
firmest  bases  for  hope  for  the  future  of  China. 

754.  Fleming,  B.  J.    Some  aspects  of  the  Philippine  educational  system.    In- 

ternational review  of  missions,  10 ;  249-59,  April  1921. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

756.  Autiny  Albert.    AutorIt4  et  discipline  en  mati^re  d'^ducation.    Avec  une 
preface  de  M.  Jules  Payot     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1920.     136p.     12*.     (On 
cover:  Blbllothdque  de  philosophie  contemporaine) 
BibllosTftphie :  p.  181-84. 

756.  Bernard,   FauL    Comment  on  devient   un   educateur;  ft   travers   la   vie 

scolalre.    Paris,  F.  Nathan,  1920.    382p.    12*. 

757.  Charters,  W.  W.    Educational  aims,  ideals,  and  activities    Journal 

educational  research,  3:321-25,  May  1921. 

Says  that  those  who  advocate  social  efficiency  aa  the  aim  of  education  should 
determine :  "  First,  the  ideals  of  socially  efficient  Individuals ;  second,  the  funda- 
mental physical  and  mental  activities  carried  on  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  third,  by  a  process  of  laborious  analysis  to  discover  exactly  what 
Important  specific  activities  shall  be  taught  and  what  ideals  8ba!l  control  In  th 
performance  of  each." 

758.  Dewey,  Evelyn.    The  new  education:  I.  Its  trend  and  purpose.    II.  The 

modem  school.    Nation,  112 :  654-55,  684-85,  May  4,  11,  1921. 

First  article  discusses  the  trend  and  purpose  of  modern  edocatlon ;  the  adapta^ 
tlon  of  the  school  to  real  Ufe,  etc.  Second  article  develops  the  theme  of  reorgani- 
sation of  education  so  that  every  child  shall  have  "  the  real  experiences  that  are 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  be  an  efficient,  independent,  and  creative  member  of. 
society." 

759.  Qamett,  James  Clerk  Maxwell.     Education  and  world  citizenship;  au 

eesay  towards  a  science  of  education.    Cambridge,  At  ttie  University 
press,  1921,  x,  515  p.  diagrs.,  fohl.  chart    8**. 

In  the  liffht  of  modem  knowledRe  of  physiological  psychology,  this  study 
attempts  to  formulate  a  few  simple  and  general  principles  of  education,  and  so 
to  approach  nearer  to  a  science  of  education.  The  writer  holds  that  a  perfect 
system  of  education  must  be  world-wide :  or,  at  least,  that  in  the  Interests  of 
human  proKrees,  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  should  be  the  same  the  world 
over.  The  book  Is  divided  Into  three  parts:  (1)  Introductory  and  historical: 
(2)  The  aim  of  education ;  (3)  A  system  of  education  designed  to  achiere  the  aim 
just  set  forth. 

760.  Oerould,  Katharine  Fullerton.     What  const  tutes  an  educated  person  to- 

day?   Atlantic  monthly,  127:  744-48,  .Tune  1921. 

According  to  the  writer,  the  minimum  for  an  educated  person  is  ability  to  use 
one's  native  language  correctly ;  a  general  notion  of  the  problems  of  the  race,  and 
an  idea  of  how  the  race  has  tried  to  solve  some  of  them— either  mental,  spiritual, 
political  or  physical ;  also  some  degrree  of  orientation  in  time. 

761.  Foitrinal,  L.    P^dagogle  pratique;  k  Tusage  des  instltuteurs  et  des  can- 

didata    au    certificat    d'aptltude    p^dagogique.    Paris,    A.    Colin,    1921. 
313  p.    12^ 
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762.  Bichards,  Albertine  A.    Motive  in  education.    Pedagogical  seminary,  28 : 

60-72,  March  1921. 

Concludes  that  the  cbild  who  is  not  motivated  may  acquire  a  rudimentary 
education,  but  be  Has  also  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  an  occupation  which  does 
not  enlist  all  his  powers.  Deprecates  the  thwarting  of  desire  and  the  constant 
interruption  of  self-selected  activity  in  the  education  of  children. 

763.  Snedden,  David.     Specific  varieties  of  mental  discipline  as  objectives  of 

school  education.    £Miicational  administration  and  supervisioni  7:255- 
66,  May  1921. 

Says  that  educators  should  endeavor  to  disentangle  from  our  contemporary 
vocational,  civic,  and  cultural  life  those  objectives  of  mental  discipline  of  im- 
portance to  our  civilization  which  can  be  made  objectives  of  school  education. 
Discusses  the  requirements  for  vocations,  civic  life  and  culture. 

764.  Vial,   Francisque.    La  doctrine  d*4ducation   de  J.  J.   Rousseau. "  Paris, 

Delagrave,  1920.    208  p.    12°. 

765.  Wells,  H.  Q.    The  salvaging  of  civilization ;  the  probable  future  of  man- 

kind.    New  York,  The  Macmlllan  company,  1921.     199p.     12*. 

In  this  book  the  author  outlines  measures  o(  educational  reconstruction  tending, 
in  his  belief,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  wide-thinking,  wlde-raoglng  education 
upon  which  a  new  world  order  may  be  based.  t, 

766.  Yeomans,  Edward.     Shackled  youth ;  .comments  on  schools,  school  people. 

and  other  people.    Boston,  The  Atlanjjtc  monthly  press  [1921]    138p.    12*. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

767.  Adams,  Henry  Foster.    The  mythology  and  science  of  character  analysis. 

Scribner's  maazine,  69 :  569-75,  May  1921. 

768.  BrifPault,  Bobert.    Psyche's  lamp;  a  revaluation  of  psychological  princi- 

ples as  foundation  of  all  thought.    London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  ltd. ;  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company  [1921]    240p.    12*. 

769.  Keener,  £.  £.     Value  of  fighting  instinct.    Southern  school  journal,  82: 

12-17,  May  1921. 

A  review  of  the  situations  which  arouse  the  flghtlng  instinct  and  how  the 
teacher  can  deal  with  some  forms  of  its  expression. 

770.  Paton,  Stewart.    Human  behavior  in  relation  to  the  study  of  educational, 

social,    and   ethical    problems.     New    York,    0.    Scribner's   sons,    1921. 
465  p.    8*. 

771.  Payot,  Jules.    Le  travail  intellectuel  et  la  volontft,  suite  k  "L*4ducation 

de  la  volonte".     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1921.    272p.    8*.     (On  cover:  Biblio- 
th^ue  de  phllosophle  contemporaine) 

772.  Pfister,  Oscar.     La  psychanalyse  au  service  des  ^ducateurs.    Conffirenceei 

faites  ii  un  cours  de  vacances  de  la  Socl^t^  p4dagogique  Suisse ;  traduites 
par  les  soins  de  Pierre  Bovet.    Berne,  E.  Bircher,  1921.    vii,  20^.    8*. 

, /773.  Tucker,  D.  Leslie.     Psychoanalysis  and  education.    Journal  of  education 

and  School  world  (London)  53:281-83,  May  2,  1921. 

Sa.vs  that  "  the  psychoanalyst  joins  forces  with  all  who  preach  vocation,  and 
that  every  Individual  must  And  the  one  vocation  to  which  his  own  iraychology 
calls  him." 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

^/\774.  Alexander,  Garter.    Prenenting  educational  measurements  so  as  to  influ- 
\\^       ence  the  public  favorably.     Journal  of  educational  research,  3:845-58, 
\Vv      May  1921. 

\\\        Says  that  measurement  workers  are  prepared  as  are  no  other  schoolmen  to 
^J  present  educational  needs  to  the  public     Discusses  methods  of  publicity. 

%/775.  Allen,  Elbert.    Graphical  representation  of  grades  of  Mgh  school  pupils. 

School  review,  29 :  467-71,  June  1921. 

Describes  a  set  of  three  cards  upon  which  test  grades  may  be  graphically  rep- 
resented, as  used  in  the  department  of  mathematics  in  His  University  high  school 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

776.  Braoewell,  Baj  H.    The  Freeman-Bugg  general  intelligence  tests  as  an  aid 

to  economy  in  school  administration.     School  jneview,  29:460-66,  June 

1921. 

Effect  of  tests  in  the  Burlington  high  school,  BarLington,  Iowa.  For  the  pur- 
pose used  they  have,  says  the  writer,  **  a  high  degree  of  reliability." 

•^777.  Bright,   I.  J.    The  intelligence  examination  for  high  school  freshmen. 
Kansas  teacher,  13 : 7-11,  May  1921. 

K  Concludes  that  the  Termaa  group  isMligence  examination  Is  well  adapted  to 
high-school  freshmen,  and  the  application  of  intelligence  tests  to  first-yoar  high- 
school  classes  is  practicable  and  necessary. 

778.  Buckingham,  B.   B.    Intelligence  and   its  measurement:  a   symposium. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  271-75,  May  1921. 

Other  contributions  to  the  symposium  are  contained  in  the  April  issue.  The 
writer  discusses  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  its  measurement. 

779.  Chassell,  Clara  F.  and  Laura  M.    A  survey  of  the  three  first  grades  of  the 

Horace  Mann  school  by  means  of  psychological  tests  and  teachers*  esti- 
mates, and  a  statistical  evaluation  of  the  methods  employed.  Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  12 :  24^-52.    May  1921. 

Port  2  of  an  article  publfehed  In  the  February  number.  It  records  "  the  corre- 
lations obtained  betweeen  the  various  measures,  evaluating  them  by  comparing 
them  with  a  composite  of  all  the  measures  utilized,  and  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  statistical  methods  employed  in  the  conversion  of  these  measures  into 
mental  ages." 

780.  Douglass,  Harl  Boy.    The  derivation  and  standardization  of  a  series  of 

diagnostic  tests  for  the  fundamentals  of  first  year  algebra.    [E2ugene,  Or.] 
The  University,  1921.    48p.    8*     (On  cover:  University  of  Oregon  pub- 
lication, vol.  1,  no.  8) 
Blbllofirraphy :  p.  47-48. 

781.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    The  bearing  of  the  results  of  mental  tests  on  the 

mental  development  of  the  child.  Scientific  monthly,  12 :  558-76,  May 
1921. 

Discusses  age  progrress  in  particular  Intellectual  functions  and  In  general  or 
composite  functions ;  relation  of  age  progress  to  Individual  differences,  corre- 
spondence between  physical  and  mental  development,  etc. 

782.  .    The  scientific  evidence  on  the  handwriting  movement.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  12 :  25^-70,  May  1921. 

The  method  used  in  this  test  consisted  of  photographing  the  movement  of  the 
band  and  arm  by  a  kinetoscopic  camera. 
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788.  Gates,  Arthur  I.    The  tme^false  test  as  a  measure  of  aehievem^it  in  col- 
lege courses.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  276-87,  May  ld21. 
Discusses  the  usefulness  of  Intelligence  and  educational  tests.,  etc 

784.  Haggerty.  M.  E.    Recent  developments  In  measuring  human  capacities. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  3:241-58,  April  1921. 

Reylcws  the  accompUshments  of  the  year  in  mental  measurements;  the  exten- 
sion of  intelligence  examinations  in  puhUc  schools;  the  development  of  rating 
scales  for  teadiers  and  pupils,  etc  Address  of  the  retiring  president  of  tbe 
National  association  of  directors  of  educational  research,  Bfarch  8,  1921. 

785.  Harvey,  N.  Ai    A  mental  survey  of  the  training  schooL    American  school- 

master,  14 :  176-84,  May  102L 
A  comparison  of  the  Otis  tests  and  the  Army  tests. 

760.  Kelley,  Truman  L.    The  reliability  of  test  scores.    Journal  of  educational 

research,  8 :  870-79,  May  1921. 

An  endeavor  to  show  the  need  of  a  standardized  procedure  in  measuring  tbe 
reliahility  of  the  tests  which  are  In  use. 

787.  Malherbe,  E.   O.    New  noasurements  in  private  schools.    Survey,  46: 

272-78,  May  28,  1021. 

Describes  a  surrey  of  the  Foxwood  school,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  which  has  recently 
been  reorganised.    The  pupils  have  been  classifled  on  scientific  lines. 

788.  Monroe,  Walter  S.    Report  of  division  of  educational  tests  for  *19-20. 

Urbana,  Illinois,  The  University  of  Illinois  [1921]  64p.  8".  (Bureau 
of  educational  research.  Bulletin  no.  5  [University  of  Illinois  bulletin, 
vol.  xvili,  no.  21]) 

789.  Peterson,  Joseph.    Methods  of  interpreting  results  in  the  Cleveland  aritb- 

metlc  tests.    Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  280-92,  April  1921, 

790.  Pressey,  S.  L.    Scale  of  attainment  no.  2 ;  an  examination  for  measurement 

in  history,  arithmetic,  and  English  in  the  eighth  grade.  Journal  of  educa- 
tional research,  3 :  350-69,  May  1921. 

Presents  an  examination  for  measuring  achievement  in  the  '*  promotion " 
subjects,  in  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school,  and  for  comparing  gradu- 
ation standards. 

791.  Town,  Clara  H.    Analytic  study  of  a  group  of  five  and  six-year-old  chil- 

dren. Iowa  City,  The  University  [1921]  87p.  Incl.  tables,  dlagrs.  8*. 
(University  of  Iowa  studies  In  child  welfare  vol.  I,  no.  4.  [University 
of  Iowa  studies,  1st  ser.,  no.  48.    May  1,  1921]) 

792.  West,  Boscoe  L.    An  experiment  with  the  Otis  group  intelligence  scale  fai 

the  Needham,  Massachusetts,  high  school.  Journal  of  educational  re- 
search, 3 :  261-68,  April  1921. 

Says  there  was  a  very  definite  tendency  for  the  youngest  pupils  to  make  the 
best  records ;  and  that  there  was  a  fairly  high  correlation  between  the  Otis  test 
and  the  teachers'  marks. 

798.  Witham,  Ernest  C.    Rating  the  general  appearance  of  primary  number 
work.    Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  273-79,  April  1921. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

794.  Dyer,  W.  P.    Some  standards  for  home-project  work  in  agriculture.    School 
review,  29 :  451-59,  June  1921. 

Home-project  work  of  pupUs  who  have  recelTed  agricultural  instruction  In 
Smith-Hughes  departments  of  high  schools,  1910-20. 
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796.  arinstead,  W.  J.    Tbe  project  method  in  beginning  Latin.    Classical  Jomv 

nal,  16 :  908-898,  April  1921. 

798.  Landsittel,  F.  0.    Giving  effectiveness  to  observation  work.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  7:284-90,  May  1921. 

Advocates  tlie  following  order  of  activities:/!)  Setting  the  problem,  wltb 
development  of  principal  leads  to  Its  solution;  (2)  Individual  study;  (8)  brief 
group  meeting  preparatory  to  observation ;  (4)  observation ;  (6)  flnal  group  study 
and  individual  written  report. 

797.  Lasher,  Q.  S.    The  project  method:  giving  purpose  to  English  composition. 

Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English.    Bulletin,  13 : 1-14,  April  1, 
1921. 

Illustrates  by  concrete  examples  bow  projects  arise  and  are  worked  out. 

798.  Lott,  H.  C.    Teaching  by  the  project  method.    American  schoohnaster, 

14 :  185-191,  May  1921. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OP  CURRICULUM, 

READING. 

799.  Gilllland,  A.  B.    A  photographic  method  for  studying  reading.    Visual 

education,  11 :  21-26,  55,  February  1921. 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  article  is  to  point  out  some  problems  of  reading  and 
describe  bow  tbey  bave  been  solved. 

800.  Gray,  W.  S.    The  diagnostic  study  of  an  individual  case  in  reading.    Ele- 

mentary school  Journal,  21 :  577-94,  April  1921. 
An  Investigation  of  a  fourtb-grade  boy  wbo  was  unable  to  read  effectively. 

80L  Hawley,  William  E.    The  effect  of  clear  objectives  on  the  teaching  of 

reading.    Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  254-60,  April  1921. 

study  based  on  tests  made  In  tbe  fall  of  1910  at  tbe  Francis  Parker  scbool. 
The  Monroe,  Courtis,  and  Gray  tests  were  used. 

802.  Horn,  Ernest.  A  constructive  program  In  silent  reading.  Journal  of  edn- 
cntlonal  research,  3 :  336-44,  May  1921. 

Discusses  constructive  programs  in  speed,  organization,  and  remembering. 

808.  Kirby,  Thomas  J.  A  study  of  silent  reading  In  Western  Pennsylvania  .  .  . 
Pittsburgh*  Pa.,  Press  of  Smith  bros.  co.,  inc.  [1920]  37p.  Incl.  tables, 
dlagrs,  8".  ((University  of  Pittsburgh  bulletin.  Announcement  series, 
vol.  16,  no.  ip) 

At  bead  of  (title:  University  extension,  1920-1921. 

804.  Lewis,  W.  D.  land  Bowland,  A.  L.     Silent  reading.    Southern  school  Jour- 

nal, 82 :  17-2i  May  1921. 

"Silent  read|ing  is  an  almost  universal  process  of  tbougbt  gatberlng  by 
civilized  man." 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

805.  Barnes,  Harold.    Teaching  children  to  write  verse.    Normal  Instructor 

and  primary  plans,  30 :  28,  71,  May  1921. 

An  effort  to  wyi^^  verse  develops  in  tbe  cblld  a  constructive,  creative  iraagina- 
tion. 

806.  Brown,  BoUo  wlalter,  ed.    The  writer's  art ;  by  those  who  have  practiced 

it    Cambridge,!  Harvard  university  press,  1921.    xv,  357p.    12**. 

Twenty-eigbt  ^ssays  cbosen  from  tbe  writings  of  successful  autbors,  on  tbe 
tecbnlque  of  cootpositlon.  Among  tbese  autbors  are  William  Hazlitt,  Sidney 
Dobell,  Frank  Nofrrls,  Henry  James,  Josepb  Conrad,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Sir 
Artbur  QulUer-C^ucb. 
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807.  Certain,  C.  C.    By  what  standards  are  high  school  papils  promoted  in 

English  composition?    English  journal,  10:305-15,  June  1021. 

Endeavors  to  show  the  extent  to  which  experienced  teachers  of  English  may 
vary  in  their  opinions  as  to  a  satisfactory  "  passing  standard  **  in  composition 
for  each  of  the  four  grades  of  high  school. 

808.  Hetel,  Margaret  H.    Value  of  English  in  secondary  schools.    Education, 

41 :  673-80.  June  1921. 

809.  Byffel,  Grace  H.    Group  projects  in  upper-grade  composition.    Ehigllsh 

journal,  10 :  387-40,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  a  "  jonlor  arte  and  crafts  ezposition  "  in  the  Wyman 
school,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

810.  Smith,   Homer  J*.    English  in  part-time  classes.    English  journal,   10: 

247-55,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  aims  of  part-time  classes ;  students,  groups,  and  courses ;  and 
chances  to  serye,  etc. 

811.  Williams,  Stanley  T.    The  parent  of  schoolboy  novels.    English  journal, 

10 :  241-46,  May  1921. 

Says  that  Tom  Brown's  school  days  is  not  only  the  parent  of  all  schoolboy 
novels,  but  the  best  of  its  lEind.    A  copy  is  still  given  to  every  boy  at  Rugby. 

UTBRATtJRE. 

812.  Downey,  June  B.     Have  you  any  imagination? — ^Here's  a  test.     Independ- 

ent, 447-48,  468-69,  April  30,  1921. 

Describes  a  test  for  literary  imagination,  and  the  ability  to  write  fiction. 

813.  Skinner,  Margaret  M.     Five  weelcs'  intensive  study  of  the  drama  witli 

high  school  seniors.    English  journal,  10 :  268-73,  May  1921. 

Describes  an  experiment  in  the  high  school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

814.  Brelet,  Henri.     Vers  la  veritable  culture  class!que.     Revue  Internationale 

de  renseignement,  41 :  99-116,  March-April  1921. 

On  classical  education  in  FYance  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  studies  of  1902. 

815.  Donnelly,  Francis  P.     Keep  the  classics  but  teach  them.    America,  25: 

179-81,  June  11, 1921. 

Says  that  if  the  art  of  self-expression  Is  the  best  test  of  education,  then  GreelE 
literature,  the  finest  masterpiece  of  self-expression,  should  remain,  and  Greelc 
literature  should  be  taught,  as  for  centuries  it  was  taught,  with  interpretation 
§nd  translation  furnished  to  the  student,  leaving  the  time  of  training  to  be  devoted 
not  to  special  sciences  proper  to  the  uniwralty,  but  to  the  general  training  in 
appreciation  and  expression.  ^ 

816.  Stafford,  Russell  H.    The  humanities  in  modern  education.    Classical  jour- 

nal, 16 :  477-87,  May  1921. 

A  plea  for  the  classics,  history  and  ethics  In  the  moderi^  curriculum. 

MODBBN  LANGUAGEa  ; 

817.  Cline,  E.  C.    A  theory  and  a  foreign  language  couri^.    Modem  language 

journal,  5 :  435-43,  May  1921.  i 

Dificusses  the  forelj?n  language  work  In  the  Junior  high  Lchool  of  Richmond.  Ind. 

818.  Morgan,  B.  Q.  and  Xerster,  James.     Bibllographyj  of  modern  language 

methodology  In  An)erica  for  1919.    Modern  langa4.ge  Journal,  5:402-5, 
April  1921.  : 
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819.  National  teachen' seminary,  MOwaukee,  Wis.    Monatshefts  fOr  deutBCbe 

Bprache   und   pildagosik  .  .  .    Scfariftlelter :  Max    Griebsch.    Jabrbuch, 

1820.    MUwaukee,  Wis.,  National  teachers'  seminary  [1821]    72p.    8"". 
J 
^  820.  Ogden,  B.  X.    The  future  of  modem  language  in  the  high  school.    Modem 

language  Journal,  0:398-64,  April  1021. 

Contends  that  a  continued  decline  in  support  and  interest  in  modern  languages 
may  be  expected  if  the  standards  of  efficiency  in  teaching  saeh  studies  are  not 
kept  at  a  higli  level. 

820.  Whitney,  Marian  P.    Random  notes  of  a  modem  language  teacher  in  Bu-^ 

rope.    Modem  language  Journal,  5: 429-34,  May  1921. 

Notes  on  French,  Italian,  German,  Csech,  and  Norwegian  schools;  and  SMthods 
of  teaching  foreign  languages. 

MATHBIIATICS. 

822.  Brooks,  Plorence  X.    A  reorganized  course  in  Junior  high  school  arith- 

metic.    Matiiematics  teacher,  14: 179-88,  April  1921. 

The  course  described  was  tried  out  in  the  serenth  and  el^th-grade  classes  of 
Fairmont  Junior  hlsh  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  satisfactory  result.  The 
plan  is  to  present,  as  one  unit,  the  cumulative  business  Ideas  which  come  under 
the  heading,  "The  application  of  percentage." 

823.  Brown,  Ernest  W.    The  history  of  mathematica    Scientific  monthly,  12: 

385-^13,  May  1921. 

JlgsaSf,  Mective  courses  in  mathematics  for  secondary   sdibote.     Mathematics 
teacher,  14 :  161-70,  AprU  1921. 

A  preliminary  report  by  the  National  committee  on  mathematical  reQulrements 
of  the  National  council  of  teachers  pf  mathematics. 

825.  Kinney,  J.  M.    The  function  concept  In  first  year  high  school  mathematics. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  541-54,  June  1921. 

QiveB  specific  examples  employed  In  developing  the  function  concept. 

826.  Myers,  O.  W.     Class  exercise  types  in  high  school  mathematics,  with 

norms  for  Judging  them.    School  science  and  mathematics,  21:585-40, 
June  192L 

Discusses  six  of  the  standard  types  of  class  exercise.  In  a  future  paper  the 
writer  will  treat  the  problem,  the  topic,  the  application,  the  test,  the  research, 
and  the  appreciation  types  of  class  exercise. 

827.  Kational  committee  on  mathematical  requirements.    Terms  and  symbols 

in  elementary  mathematics.    Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  107-8,  March  1921. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  committee.  "  So  far  as  reasonable,"  says  the  report, 
"  the  terms  used  sliould  be  ifttsmoHofial.  This  principle  excludes  the  use  of  aU 
individual  efforts  at  coining  new  terms  except  under  circumstances  of  great 
urgeAcy." 

828.  B^narks  on  the  report  of  the  National  committee  on  mathematical  re- 

quirements on   college  entrance   requirements.     Mathematics  teacher, 
14:187-42,  March  1921. 

Criticisms  by  B.  E.  Hedrick.  p.  187-39;  H.  D.  Gaylord,  p.  189-42. 

829.  Smith,  David  B.    Certain  mathematical  ideals  of  the  Junior  high  schooL 

Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  124-27,  March  1921. 

Linking  up  the  matheoiatics  of  the  junior  high  school  with  the  problems  of 
real  Iffe. 
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8GIENGB. 

880.  Hopping,  Alelta.    Organization  of  biology  and  related  sci^ices  in  city  Mgh 

schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  463-72,  May  1921. 

Study  based  on  qnettioniuire  aent  t^  academic  high  aehoola  is  some  of  th» 
larger  citieB  of  the  United  States.  Says  there  is  a  very  marked  tendency  toward 
placing  biology  in  the  second  or  higher  school  years. 

881.  Pauoot,  Ben^.    Le  rOle  des  sciences  dans  TMncatlon.    Parte,  A.  Colin. 

1920.    255  p.    12^ 

882.  Watson,  diaries  H.    A  plan  fbr  teaching  the  *'  principle  of  work  "  accord- 

ing to  the  psychological  order.    School  science  snd  methenmtics,  21 :  428- 
86,  May  1921. 

Describes  an  experiment  tried  by  the  writer  with  a  class  in  physics,  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  training  school. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

888.  Alburtis,  Susan  &    How  school  idiUdren  stvdy  trees.    American  forestry. 

27:  291-^,  May  1921.    Ulus. 

Shows  how  the  chfMren  of  the  sixtk,  seveath,  and  eighth  gnides  «f  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  s^ioolB  studied  tkrees,  to  their  recent  campaign  for  a  Nhtlaaal  tree, 
inaugurated  by  the  American  Hamtif  atseciatleii. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

884.  Bxmnom,  Mendel  E.  md  Branom,  Tted  X.    The  teaching  of  geography ; 

emphasizing  the  project,  or  active,  metiiod.    Boston,  New  York  [etcl 
Ginn  and  company  [1921]     viii,  292p.    12^ 

885.  Miller,  !ftnile.    Pour  qu'on  aime  la  g^graphie  .  .  .    Montreal,   G.  Du- 

charme,  1921.    242p.,  3  1.    12*. 

886.  Whitbeck,   B.   H.    Thirty   years  of  geography   in   the  United   Statea 

Journal  of  geography  20 :  121-28,  April  1921. 

Presidential  address  given  before  the  National  council  of  geography  teachers, 
Chicago,  December  se,  1920. 

HISTORY. 

837.  Dowell,  £.  S.  Method  of  history  instruction  used  in  the  Bucyrus  high 
school.  Ohio  history  teachers  joncnal,  March  1921,  p.  287-45.  Bulletin 
no.  21. 

The  method  discussed  is  an  attempt  to  improve  the  technique  of  history  in- 
struction. 

888.  Kelsey,  B.  W.    History  teaching  in  Germany.    Historical  outlo(^,  12: 

153-57,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  effects  of  the  war  on  teachers  and  the  teaching  of  history  la 
Germany.  Oivea  a  syllabus  of  courses  la  modem  history  in  Germany  uniTWJtiea. 
Supplemented  by  a  bibliography. 

839.  Knowlton,  Daniel  C.    Syllabus  for  modern  history  in  tenth  grade.    His- 

torical outlook,  Vt :  165-84,  May  1921. 

Part  4  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  history  and  education  for  dtiienahSp. 
The  work  of  Grades  X  and  XI  is  to  constitute  a  minimum  requirement  in  history 
for  all  graduates  of  the  four-year  high  school.    Bibliography :  p.  183-84. 

840.  Schmitt,  B.  E.     Historical  study  in  English  universities.    Historical  out- 

look, 12 :  109-13,  April  1921. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  students  of  history  in  America,  this  article  glvea 
some  account  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  English  universities. 
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841.  Simpson,  Mabel  R    Supervised  study  of  history.    Journal  of  tbe  New 

York  state  teachers*  association,  8: 81-86,  April  1021. 

How  best  to  adjust  educational  content  and  procedure  to  the  abiUty  of  the 
learner  of  history. 

MUSIC. 

842.  SCosic  teachers' xuitional  association.    Papers  and  proceedings  .  .  .    Forty^ 

second  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  December  89-31,  1020.  Hartford,  Conn., 
Pub.  by  the  Association,  1921.  26()p.  8*".  .  (Bobert  G.  McOutchan,  secre- 
tary, DePauw  uniTersity,  Qreencastle,  Ind.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  H.  Famsworth:  How  music  educates,  p.  2d-88.  2.  K.  W. 
Gehrkens :  The  music  superrlsor  of  tl)e  future,  p.  84-48.  8.  C.  H.  Miller :  Music 
in  the  grade  schools  of  the  United  States,  p.  44-04.  4.  Hollis  Dann :  Duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  state  towards  music  in  the  public  schools,  p.  es-^.  ft. 
P.  W.  Dykema :  Relation  of  school  and  community  music,  p.  78-88. 

84S.  Earhart,  Will.    Essential  factors  in  musical  education.    Chicago  sohooU 
Journal,  3:231-36,  April  1921. 
Reprinted  from  the  Music  bulletin. 

844.  Manchester,  Arthur  L.    Practical  music  and  the  college  curriculum.    Mu- 

sical quarterly,  7 :  252-60,  April  1921. 

A  plea  for  practical  music  as  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum  on  account  of 
its  value  as  an  educational  factor. 

845.  Zeiner,  K  A.  J.    Can  music  be  made  a  live  subject  in  a  liigh  school  for 

boys?    BuUetin  of  high  points,  3:5-7,  May  1921. 

The  author  shows  how  the  study  of  music  can  be  made  popular  with  boys 
and  how  they  can  be  encouraged  to  sing. 

ART. 

846.  Hartrick,  A.  S.     Drawing ;  from  drawing  as  an  educational  force  to  draw- 

ing as  an  expression  of  the  emotions.  London,  I.  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd., 
1921.    102p.    plates.    12«. 

847.  Mackaye,   Percy.    University   fellowships   in   creative  art.    Forum,  65: 

590-99,  June  1921. 

Diflcusscs  an   experiment  initiated   by   President    R.    M.    Hughes    in    Miami 
uniyerstty,  Oxford,  Ohio.    The  basic  idea  of  the  fellowship  is  the  desire  of  the 
'  university  to  be  instrumental  in  creating  art  and  literature,  not  simply  teaching 
them. 

848.  Qu^nioux,  Gaston.    L*art  h  I'^cole.    Education,  12 :  538-45,  577-87,  April, 

May  1921. 

849.  Taylor,  Stewart.    (My  modelling  for  schools;  a  suggestive  course  for 

teachers  of  modelling  and  for  students.  London,  I.  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd., 
1921.    139p.    front.,  illus.    12".     (Pitman's  handwork  series.) 

ELOCUTION. 

850.  Brick,  Adolph  H.    A  graphic  interpretation  of  the  proposition  for  debate. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  speech  education,  7 :  149-57,  April  1921. 

851.  Camp,  Pauline  B.     Speech  treatment  in  the  s<  hools  of  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. ;  a  report  of  cases.  Quarterly  Journal  of  speech  education,  7 :  120- 
88,  April  1921. 

852.  Collins,  G.  Browland.    Problems  In  teaching  debate.    Quarterly  Journal  of 

speech  education,  7:261-71,  June  1921. 

853.  Plemming,  Edwin  Q.    An  elementary  college  course  in  speaking.    Quar- 

terly Journal  of  speech  education,  7 :  189-212,'  June  1921. 
Outlines  a  course  for  a  class  limited  to  18  students. 
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864.  Meny,  Glenn  N.    BesearcU  in  speech  education.    Quarterly  Journal  of 

speedi  education,  7:97-108,  April  1821. 

Beport  of  the  rMearcb  committee  of  the  National  aasociation  of  teachers  of 
speech,  read  at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  December  1920.  The  Inquiry  Included 
speech  correction,  voice  science,  theory  of  expression,  speech  composition,  history 
of  oratory,  dialects,  reading  and  dramatic  production,  and  methods. 

865.  Whltmire,  Laura  O.    The  class  play.    Quarteriy  Journal  of  speech  educa- 

tion, 7 :  18&-48,  April  1021. 

Discusses  the  subject  of  high  school  dramatics,  with  emphasis  on  the  problem 
of  the  senl<»>  play ;  how  to  conduct  rehearsals,  stage  management,  etc. 


y, 


DRAMATIC& 


866.  Bullowa,  Alma  M.    Pantomime:  its  use  in  the  high  school.    Quarterly 

Journal  of  speech  education,  7 :  213-20,  June  1921. 

867.  Piatt,  Agnes.    Practical  hints  on  training  fbr  the  stage.    London,  S.  Paul 

&  CO.,  1920.    12^.    16*. 

y868.  Bodigan,  Mary  V.    Dramatics  in  the  high  schooL    English  Journal,  10: 

816-26,  June  192L 

Says  that  dramatics  is  *'  the  laboratory  of  self-analysis  and  self-development " — 
that  is  to  say,  a  high  school  course  devoted  to  the  special  study  of  the  theatre 
and  of  the  drama.    Gives  suggestions  for  a  two-year  course  in  dramatics. 

SAFBTT. 

868.  Payne,  E.  Q.      Safety  instruction.    In  St.  Louis,  Missouri.    Board  of  edu- 

cation.   Annual  report,  1920.    p.  90-103. 

Instruction  in  accident  prevention  must  be  real  education  and  should  develc^ 
controls  within  the  children  themselves. 

KINDERGARTEN.  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

860.  Pavlovltch,  Milivoie.    Le  language  enf antin ;  acquisition  du  serbe  et  da 

frangais  par  un  enfant  serbe.    Paris,  H.  Champion,  1920.    203p.    8*. 

861.  Spirito,    Ugo.    L*errore   fondamentale   del   metodo   Montessori.    Rivista 

pedagogica,  14 :  87-47,  January-F^ruary  1021. 

862*  Stockton,  James  L.    Infant  education.    Education,  41:  617-23,  June  1921. 

Says  that  organized  education,  physical  and  mental,  should  begin  with  *'  the 
birth  of  the  child;  that  in  this  early  time  the  child  should  remain  in  the  home 
under  the  care  of  its  parents,  but  that  parents  should  be  assisted  by  the  agoits  of 
society  in  the  persons  of  visiting  physical  and  pedagogical  nurses."  Work  of  the 
infant  school  in  conjunction  with  the  home. 

RURAL  EDUCATION, 

868.  Conference  on  rural  education.  State  normal  school,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ninth  annual  conference,  1921.    Education,  41 :  549-609,  May  1921, 

Contains :  1.  W.  B.  Aspinwall :  Strengthening  the  rural  community  through 
the  public  school  and  allied  agencies,  p.  54^-58.  2.  A.  W.  Qilbert:  Cooperative 
relations  of  the  community  and  the  rural  school,  p.  567--61.  8.  Mrs.  Irene  W. 
Landers :  Can  we  educate  rural  agencies  to  believe  in  and  to  practice  coc^eration 
with  teachers?  p.  562-70.  4.  Payson  Smith:  Rural  leadership — ^what  shall  it 
be  in  the  future?  p.  071-70.  5.  Joseph  Lee:  Play  and  the  ultlmates,  p.  577-87. 
6.  C.  M.  Gardner :  Helping  young  people  to  help  themselves— the  Orange  method 
and  its  results,  p.  688-98.  7.  C.  A.  Bastman :  What  can  the  out-of-doors  do  f4r 
our  children,  p.  599-605. 
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S64.  Vrost,  Norman.  A  comparative  study  of  achievement  In  country  and  town- 
schools.    New  York,  1S21.    70  [1]  p.    incl.  tables.    8'. 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — Columbia  university,  1931. 

CONTBNT8 :  Previous  objective  studies  of  achievement  in  country  schools. — Pur- 
pose and  scope  of  the  present  study. — Achievement  measured  by  the  Trabue  Ian- 
foage  scaJea^— Achievement  measured  by  the  Courtis  standard  research  tests  in 
arithmetic  series  B. — Achievement  measured  by  the  Thorndilce  siient  reading 
scale  Alpha  2.-^43ammary  and  conclusions. 

«65.  Gregg,  Bachel  B.    Rural  school  standards.    Virginia  teacher,  11 :  125-28, 

May  1921. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION, 

366.  BaylB,  C.  O.  The  North  central  association.  School  review,  29:444-60, 
June  1921. 

Discusses  the  woric  of  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  in  accrediting  secondary  schools. 

V^S67.  Biohardson,   Myron  W.    Making  a   high   school  program.    Yonkers-on- 

Hudson,  New  York,  World  book  company,  1921.    vli,  27  p.    fold,  charts. 

12*".     (School  efficiency  monographs) 

A  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  governing  program  making  in  high  schools 
generally. 

*^868.  Simmonds,  Frank  W.     Six-year  high  school  In  Lewiston  (Idalio).    Edu- 
cational administration  and  supervision,  7 :  291-97,  May  1921. 

^  860.  Somstine,  D.  B.    The  high  school  problem.    Pennsylvania  school  journal, 
69 :  465-70,  May  1921. 

Given  before  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  High  school  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association. 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

870.  Asplnwall,  William  B.    The  value  of  student-teaching  in  a  teacher-train- 

ing course,  as  Judged  by  graduates  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years'  ex- 
perience. Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7 :  267-73,  May 
1921. 

Says  that  student  teaching  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  teacher- 
training  course. 

871.  Charters,  W.  W.    The  improvement  of  college  teaching.    School  and  soci- 

ety, 13 :  494-97,  April  23,  1921. 

Courses  in  college  teaching  offered  by  Carnegie  institute  of  technology. 

872.  Colorado.    State  normal  school,  Qreeley.     Sections  three,  four,  and  five  of 

the  educational  survey  of  Colorado  state  teachers  college.  III.  Entrance 
and  graduation  requirements.  IV.  Teachers*  qualifications,  salaries,  and 
total  load,  student  load.  V.  Accounting  and  costs.  Greeley,  CJol.,  The 
board  of  trustees,  1921.  60p.  8*.  (Colorado.  State  teachers  college 
bulletin  ser.  XX,  no.  9,  December,  1920.) 

873.  Hertxog,  Walter  S.    A  budget  system  for  normal  schools.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  7 :  274-83,  May  1921. 

ITmphasizes  the  value  of  a  budget  system,  and  gives  standards  for  budget  items. 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

874.  Boas,  G^orgre.    What  do  teachers  know?    Atlantic  monthly,  127:  666-69, 

May  1921. 

A  rejoinder  to  Professor  West's  article  on  what  students  do  not  know,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  Atlantic.  Says  the  Issoe  is  the  education,  not  of  the 
student,  but  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to  have  intelligent  students,  we  must  hare 
Intelligent  teachers.  It  should  be  recognized,  also,  that  inteUlgenee  does  not 
come  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  facta. 

875.  Eaton,  Emily.    Co-operative  living  for  teachers.    Normal  tnstmctor  and 

primary  plans,  80: 17-18,  65,  Jnne  1921. 

Describes  plans  tried  by  teachers  that  have  been  successful. 

876.  Morrison,  Cora  B.    The  Denver  salary  schedule.    Survey,  46 :  111-12,  April 

23,  1921. 

Discusses  the  salary  schedule  for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver, 
which  became  effective  on  December  1,  1920.  The  plan  was  developed  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  and  carried  out  by  the  Grade  teachers'  association,  an  organisation  of 
926  elementary  and  Junior  high  school  teachers. 

877.  Pearson,  Francis  B.    The  teacher.    New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1921. 

142p.    16*.     (Vocational  series.) 

878.  Stayer,  Samuel  BechteL    The  status  of  teachers  in  Junior  high  schools. 

School  review,  29 :  379-87,  May  1921. 

A  study  of  certain  facts  concerning  the  organization,  administration  and  teach> 
ing  staff  of  Junior  high  schools,  on  the  basis  of  data  which  were  obtained  bjr 
questionnaires  sent  to  cities  of  different  sizes  In  every  state  of  the  country. 

879.  Wade,  J.  H.    Opportunities  of  teaching.    School  life,  6:  1,  13-14,  May  1, 

192L 

Teaching  is  the  most  vital  of  all  professions  and  its  Importance  should  be  placed 
before  every  man  finishing  his  college  course. 

880.  Watson,  B.  M.    Merit  and  other  factors  In  teachers'  salary  schedules. 

American  school  board  Journal,  62 :  33-35, 112,  May  1921. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  find  out  the  practice  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
in  the  formation  and  administration  of  teachers'  salary  schedules  and  to  make 
helpful  generalizations  concerning  this  problem. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

881.  National  association  of  state  universities  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica. Transactions  and  proceedings  .  .  .  Vol.  18,  1920.  Annual  meet- 
ing ..  .  Washington,  D.  C,  November  12-13,  1920.  168p.  8*.  (Frank 
L.  McVey,  secretary,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

Contains:  1.  G.  C.  Sellery:  Address  [Junior  colleges],  p.  40-44.  2.  A.  A. 
Murphree:  Address  [Poor  scholarship  In  universities],  p.  61-69.  B.  Flank  Ayde- 
lotte :  Address  [American  Rhodes  scholars],  p.  78-86.  4.  8.  P.  Capen:  Address 
[National  surrey  of  state  uniyerslties,  p.  101-8.  5.  David  Klnley :  Address  [Need 
of  increased  revenues  for  state  universities],  p.  126-34. 

882.  Borden,  Fanny,  comp,    A  list  of  references  on  college  and  university  gov- 

ernment and  administration,  181^1920.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Vassar 
college,  1921.     89p.     12".     ( Vassar  college  bulletin,  vol.  X,  no.  3,  May  1921 ) 

888.  Brown,  Elmer  R    Too  many  college  students.    North  American  review, 

213 :  743-62,  June  1921. 

Concludes  that  we  do  not  have  too  many  college  students  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  point  of  saturation  In  this  regard  Is  still  remote. 
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884.  Brown,  Bollo  Walter.    Educational  unleveling.    Harper's  magazine,  142: 

728-36.  May  1921. 

Writer  is  professor  of  rhetoric  and  composition  in  'Carleton  colleg«,  Minnesota. 
He  says  that  present  methods  of  collese  tnstmctlon,  in  being  adapted  to  the  less 
efficient  students,  are  unjust  to  the  students  of  ability.  In  order  to  fit  Itself  for  the 
training  of  leaders  the  colleges  must  give  up  present  methods  of  adyertising, 
quantitative  standards,  and  pseudo-democracy  and  free  Itself  from  proTindality. 

886.  Chapman,  J.  C.    The  failure  of  the  college.    School  and  society,  18 :  511-17, 

AprU  80,  1921. 

Two  mistakes  of  college  administration  are  the  faUure  of  the  college  to  recog- 
nise the  ezistence  of  the  heterogeneous  student  body  and  the  failure  of  college 
leaders  to  create  in  the  student  body  a  proper  respect  for  learning. 

886.  Chicago  association  of  commerce.    Special  committee.    Report  and  rec- 

ommendations ;  special  committee  of  the  Chicago  association  of  commerce 
on  the  conditions  and  affairs  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Oham- 
paign.  III    [Chicago,  1921]     1^.    8^ 
William  P.  Sldley,  chairman. 

887.  Dunham,  James  H.    A  new  orientation  for  the  graduate  school.    Educa- 

tional review,  61 :  410-28,  May  1921. 

Discusses  principally  the  training  of  the  teacher  as  one  of  the  vital  functions 
of  the  graduate  school.  Also  argues  for  centralization  of  graduate  work  within 
a  single  zone. 

888.  Foster,  F.  M.    University  government  by  constitution.    School  and  society, 

13 :  572-77,  May  14,  1921. 

The  author  outlines  a 'form  of  government  for  a  unlyersity  which  he  thinks 
to  be  reasonable  and  democratic. 

889.  George  Washington  university,  Washington,  B.  C.    Proceedings  of  the 

centennial  celebration  of  George  Washington  university,  February  19-26, 
1921,  and  general  university  information.  [Washington,  D.  0.,  The  Uni- 
versity, 1921]  94p.  front  illus,  8\  (On  cover:  George  Washington 
imiversity  bulletin,  vol.  xx,  no.  1) 

890.  Hopkinson,  Sir  Alfred.    Oxford  fifty  years  ago.    Contemporary  review, 

119 :  509-18,  April  1921. 

An  historical  and  social  study  of  Oxford  university  in  the  serentles;  old  cus- 
toms and  undergraduate  life. 

891.  Kolbe.  F.  B.    The  Junior  college  and  municipal  universities.    School  and 

society,  13 :  451-56,  April  16,  1921. 

Delivered  before  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  association  of  junior 
colleges,  Chicago,  February  16,  1921. 

892.  Koos,  Leonard  V.    Where  to  establish  Junior  colleges.    School  review,  29 : 

414-83,  June  1921. 

Says  that  the  public  Junior  colleges  will  eventually  come  to  draw  more  largely 
than  they  have  from  outside  the  immediate  community  which  they  serve.  With 
the  acceptance  of  the  Junior-college  idea  and  the  provision  of  dormitories,  the 
local  character  of  the  Junior  college  wlU  change. 

808.  Poteat,  W.  L.    The  re-organization  of  higher  education.    Baptist  educa- 
tion bulletin,  2 : 7-11,  April  1921. 
Annual  presidential  address  before  the  Southern  Baptist  education  association. 

894.  Street,  G.  S.    Oxford ;  a  thought  or  two.    Nineteenth  century,  89 :  819-24, 
May  1921. 

street  on  Oxford  life  of  women  students. 
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885.  Tedmology'8  war  record;  an  interpretation  of  the  contribution  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  its  staff,  its  former  students  and 
its  undergraduates  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and  the  allied 
powers  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1919.  Published  by  the  War  records 
committee  of  the  Alumni  association  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
technology.  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  The  Murray  printing  company,  19201 
747p.    front,  (port.)  illus.    4*. 

896.  Williams,  Frankwood  E.    Mental  hygiene  and  the  college  student.    Men- 

tal hygiene,  9 :  28a-a(ll«  April  1021. 

Effects  ef  «aioti<«al  life  la  tMe  indent.  8ay«  that  the  emotions  as  w^i  as  in- 
tellect and  mental  kygfeiM  as  welt  as  phyilcrt  taealtii  must  be  made  a  part  of  the 
educational  program. 

897.  Woodbridge,  Prederick' J.  B.     After  thirty-five  years;  a  freshman  of  '85 

to  a  freshman  of  to-day.    Atlantic  monthly,  127 :  721-31,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  radical  and  far-reaching  differences  between  higher  education  at 
present  and  the  college  education  of  a  generadon  ago.  The  task  of  college  students 
is  progressively  to  develop,  by  working  with  what  we  are  and  what  we  have,  the 
steadying  devotion  to  American  society. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

898.  Pratt,  O.   C.     Problem  of  school  finance.    Intermountain  educator.   16  r 

344-50,  April  1921. 

899.  Walter,  Arthur.     School  finances  of  Monterey  county,  California,  and  the' 

crisis  in  education.     [SaKnas,  Col.,  1921]     30p.  incl.  diagrs.    8*. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


7' 


/ 


y. 


900.  Buckingham,  B.  B.     An  experiment  in  promotion.    Journal  of  educational 
research,  3 :  326-35,  May  1921. 

An  experiment  tried  in  the  high  schools  of  Springfield  and  Decatur,  Illinois. 
Deals  with  a  scheme  of  proyisional  promoton. 

901.  Dayis,  C.  O.     Duties  of  high-school  principals*     School  review,  29 :  837-50, 
May  1921. 

His  task  is  to  formulate  policies,  suggest  modes  of  procedure  for  executing  thenu 
lead  his  assistants  into  new  realms  of  thought,  and  guide  and  co-ordinate  indl^ 
vidua  1  and  group  efforts. 

902.  Minor,  Buby.    A  ''case**  study  of  supervision.    Educational  administra- 

tion and  supervision,  7 :  214r-54,  May  1921. 

Contains  a  description  of  the  recitation;  a  report  of  the  conference  betweeik- 
superrisor  and  teacher  in  conversational  form ;  and  a  summary  of  the  chief  points 
/  where  skill  was  shown. 

^  903.  Baton,  J.  L.     Punlshm^it,  corporal  and  other^vIse.    Journal  of  educatloni 
and  School  world  (London),  53:357-59,  June  1921. 

904.  Stockton,  J.  L.    The  overcrowded  elementary-school  course  of  study.     Ele- 
mentary school  Journal,  21 :  678-87,  May  1921. 

Blimlnation  and  reorganlsntlon  of  subjocts  which  diminishes  their  number  and 
which  tak(Hi  account  of  "  cumulative  effect,"  correct  spiral  order  and  stages  of 
mental  growth,  are  the  remedies  for  overcrowded  course  of  study. 

V  905.  Swartz,  John.    The  advertising  page  In  school  work.    Progressive  teacher,. 

27 :  18-21.  April  1921. 

8upt.  i! warts  advocates  the  use  of  the  advertising  page  to  arouse  interest  and' 
illustrate  subjects  taught  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

906.  Wagner,  Charles  A.     Common  sense  in  school  sui)ervision.     Milwaukee,. 
Wis.,  The  Bruce  publishing  company  [1921]    204  p.    12°. 

This  work  proposes  to  produce  two  definite  results :  First,  Interest,  sympathy, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  right  kind  of  superlvision ;  second,  clearness  and  ad^uacy^ 
of  perception  of  the  relations  discussed. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

907.  Bistrlot  of  Colombia.  BoArd  of  education.  Special  report  on  schoolhouse 
accommodations  submitted  to  the  Board  of  edncaticm  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  [Washington,  1020]  71  p. 
8*. 

008.  Donovan,  John  J.  and  otliera.  School  architecture;  principles  and  prac- 
tices. New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1021.  xix,  724  p.  iUus. 
(Incl.  plans)    f* 

Tjils  treatise  is  the  j^olot  product  of  20  collaborators — school  admlnlstratorft 
and  specialists  In  the  varions  fields  of  instruction  as  well  as  architects  and  engi- 
neers. The  method  followed  is  first  of  all  to  describe  the  organization  of  the 
school  and  Its  several  departments,  and  then  to  show  how  this  organization  affects 
the  school  plan  and  architecture. 

900.  Jackson,  Edward  and  others.  Daylight  in  the  schoolroom.  School  life, 
6 : 1-2,  11-12,  May  1, 1021. 

Report  of  subcommittee  on  lighting  and  coBserratlon  of  Tlsion  in  schools  to  the 
Joint  coBimittee  on  health  problems  la  education  of  the  National  council  of  edu- 
cation and  the  Council  on  health  and  public  instruction,  American  medical  asso- 
ciation. 

010.  Yale  memorial  quadrangle  and  Harkness  tower.  Architecture  and  building, 
53 :  35-38,  May  1021.    Also  7  pages  of  plates,  and  cover  desi^. 

Describes  and  Illustrates  the  new  memorial  quadrangle  at  Yale  uniyersity, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION, 

Oil.  Curtis,  Bobert  D.  Standards  and  methods  for  health  work  among  children 
of  pre-school  age.    Modern  medicine,  3 :  244-47,  April  1021. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

012.  Curtis,  Henry  S.    Education  in  matters  of  sex.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

28 :  40-51,  March  1021. 

Discusses  sex  education  in  the  home,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
college,  normal  school,  and  medical  college.  Recommends  the  employment  of  a 
competent  specialist  In  sex  instruction,  either  in  connection  with  the  city  health 
department  or  with  the  schools,  who  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  moral  con- 
ditions in  the  city  and  the  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  students  of  the  high 
schools,  and  organize  courses  for  parents  in  the  evening. 

013.  Galloway,  Thomas  W.    The  responsibilities  of  religious  l^ders  in  sex 

education.    Social  hygiene.  7 :  130-57,  April  1021. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  department  of  theological  seminaries,  Bellgious 
education  association,  Pittsburgh  convention.  1920.  Discusses  the  subject  of  sex 
education,  and  the  problems  relating  thereto  that  should  be  considered  in  semi- 
nary courses. 

014.  Wembridge,   Harry  A.    A  new  emphasis  in   social   hygiene  education. 

Social  hygiene,  7 :  150-80,  April  1021. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

015.  Barry,  Thomas  J.    Measuring  results  of  training  in  physical  education  in 

an  elementary  school.    American  physical  education  review,  26 :  110-26, 
March  1021. 

The  experiment  of  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  all-boys'  elementary  school  of  Boston 
in  attempting  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  its  physical  training. 
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016.  Capper,  Arthur.    Univeraal  physical  eijiucatlan  is  essential.    Nation's  health, 

3 :  280-81,  May  1921. 

Discusses  fMeral  and  state  cooperation  in  promoting  physical  ednc&tlon ;  out- 
lines the  objects  of  the  natlooml  bfll  tor  physical  education,  Introdnced  in  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Fees  and  Senator  Capper. 

017.  Hetherlnsrton,  C.  W.     Special  objectives  of  physical  education  with  rda- 

tionsliips  to  public  liealttx.  American  Journal  of  public  health,  11 :  520-28, 
June  1921. 

Physical  edacation  has  been  shifted  from  the  home  to  the  school  so  recently 
that  it  needs  interpretation. 

918.  Sundwall,  John.  Health  education  and  activities  in  colleges  an<^  universi- 
ties.   American  physical  education  review,  26 :  164-71,  April  1921. 

Address  given  before  the  Coandl  of  public  health  and  legislation,  American 
medical  association,  Chicago,  March  6,  1920. 

The  colleges  and  universities  must  accept  their  share  of  responsibility  and  do 
their  part  in  the  physical  regeneration  of  America. 

919. Interrelationship  between  physical  education  and  students*  health 

service.    American  physical  education  review,  26 :  172-79,  April  1921. 

Outlines  the  historical  development  of  physical  education  and  the  students' 
health  service  movements,  with  their  aims  and  actlvitiee. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

920.  Camp,  Walter.    Training  for  sports.    New  York,  G.  Scribner's  sons,  1921. 

191p.    front,  plates.    12*.     ( School,  college,  aqd  active  service  athletics) 

921.  Einert,  Margaret.    The  rhythmic  dance  book.    London,  New  York  [etc.l 

Longmans,  Qreen  and  co.,  192U.    96p.    front,  plates.    12^ 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

922.  Edman,  Irwin.    Human  traits  and  their  social  significance.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]    Houghton  MlflUn  company  11920]    xi,  467?.    12*'. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  text  in  social  psychology,  and  to  clarify 
the  student's  understanding  to  serve  as  a  text  in  social  government  and  industry 
by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  human  factors  which  they  involve.  It  gives  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  processes  of  human  nature,  from  man's  simple  inborn 
impulses  and  needs  to  the  deliberate  activities  of  religion,  art,  science,  an<i 
morals. 

923.  McDougall,  William.    The  group  mind ;  a  sketcb  of  the  principles  of  col- 

lective psychology  with  some  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  Interpretation 
of  national  life  and  character.  New  York  and  I^ondon,  0.  P.  Putnam's 
SODS,  1920.    xxii,  418p.    8*. 

924.  Myers,  J.  S.     Student  social  life.    School  and  society,  13 :  541-47,  May  7 

1921. 

An  exposition  and  explanation  of  certain  phases  of  educational  life  and  sug 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of  conditions. 

925.  Steiner,  Jesse  F.    Education  f6r  social  work.    American  loumal  of  soci- 

ology, 26 :  744-66,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  social-work  laboratory;  recent  developments  in  the  preparation 
for  social  work ;  and  the  social  work  clinic,  the  latter  has  to  do  with  social  adjust- 
ments.  Its  activities  comprise  social  work  with  groups,  and  social  work  with 
communities. 

926.  Williams,  J.  T.    Education  in  recent  sociology.    Education,  41:  639-49. 

June  1921. 

Third  paper  of  series.  The  data  for  this  study  are  based  on  A.  J.  Todd's 
**  Theories  of  social  progress." 
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MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

027.  American  Baptist  publication  society.  Week-day  reli^ous  educational 
division.  Week-day  religious  education ;  a  surrey  of  the  situation  .  .  . 
[Philadelphia,  1921]    22p.    8*.    ([Publication]  no.  1) 

928.  Behan,  Warren  F.    Correspondence  courses  for  non-collegians.    Religious 

education,  16 :  147-57,  June  1921. 
Conei^iideiice  courses  for  the  ministry. 

929.  Cope,  Henry  F.    The  professional  organization  of  workers  In  religious  edu- 

cation.   Religious  education,  16 :  162-67,  June  1921. 

930.  Macklnnon,  M.  C.    The  church  cinema  In  operation;  a  Canadian  church 

and  its  new  ally — the  inside  story.    Educational  film  magazine,  5 :  12-13, 

June  1921. 

To  be  condaded  In  July  issue. 

Describes  the  use  of  the  cinema  by  the  Hallvllle  Presbyterian  church,  Mountain, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

931.  Allen,  Frederick  J.    A  guide  to  the  study  of  occupations ;  a  selected  criti- 

cal bibliography  of  the  common  occupations  with  specific  references  for 
their  study.  Cambridge,  Harvard  university  press;  London,  H.  Milford, 
1921.    183p.    8*. 

932.  Anderson,  Frank  T.    The  evolution  of  workers'  education.    Educational 

review,  61 :  884-88,  May  1921. 

Says  that  the  labor  movement  of  to-day  tends  to  place  its  faith  In  schools  sup- 
ported and  administered  by  the  trade  unions. 

933.  Brewer,  John  M.     Should  the  schools  teach  labor  problems?    Educational 

review,  61 :  399-409,  May  1921. 

Makes  a  plea  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  need  for  and  the  process  of  edu- 
cation In  industrial  problems  in  public  schools. 

934.  Qompers,  Samuel.    The  workers  and  education.    Educational  review,  61: 

381-83,  May  1921. 

Says  that  the  human  side  of  production  Is  only  now  being  appreciated.    Educa- 
tion must  have  this  point  In  view  In  training  workers  as  well  as  directors  of  work. 

985.  Mitchell,  Broadus.    Helping  workers  to  think.    EMucational  review,  61: 

389-98,  May  1921. 

Discusses  an  experiment  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  In  conducting  a  labor  college. 

986.  Boehlf  Louis  M.    Rope  work.    Milwaukee,  Wis.,  The  Bruce  publishing  co. 

[1921]     47p.illus.    8*. 

For  use  in  Instructing  farm  boys  In  rope  work  In  agricultural  schools  and  else- 
where. 

937.  Snedden,  David,  ed.  Vocational  home-making  education ;  Illustrative  proj- 
ects New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1921.  149  p.  8". 

988.  Vocational  education  in  agriculture,  trades  and  Industries,  commerce,  and 

home  economics.    Vocational  summary,  3 :  170-73,  March  1921. 
The  Vocational  education  act  of  1917  and  the  Fess  amendment. 

989.  Withrow,  James  B.    The  entrance  of  industry  into  education.    Educa- 

tional review,  61 :  369-80,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  educational  activities  of  various  large  manufacturing  concerns. 
Says  that  the  advent  of  Industry  Into  education  will  furnish  one  relief  to  over- 
r  crowded  colleges,  especially  technical  schools. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

940.  Brewer,  John  M.    Ouiclance  in  the  high  school  with  ^)ecial  reference  to 

college  entrance.    School  review,  29 :  484-48,  June  1921. 

Says  tbat  positive  and  afflrmatlre  work  in  the  matter  of  selection  can  be  done 
in  the  high  school,  provided  the  selection  and  classification  are  always  nnderstood 
as  tentative  and  do  not  mean  radical  separation  of  children. 

COxMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

941.  Power,  Balph  L.     Degrees  in  commerce  and  business  administration.    Edu- 

cation, 41 :  682-35,  June  1921. 

Says  that  **  the  day  of  the  coUegiate  business  school  is  here,  with  Its  re- 
quirements for  entrance  and  graduation  as  standard  as  the  college  of  liberal  arts.** 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

LAW. 

942.  Leaming,  Thomas.    The  study  of  law  in  England.    American  law  school 

review,  4 :  627-^,  May  1921. 

MEDICINE. 

948.  OiUett,  Harriet  M.    The  future  of  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing  without 

university  relationship.    American  Journal  of  nursing,  21:546-51,  May 

1921. 

» 

944.  Hatlonal  leacrue  on  nunlnfir  education.    Committee  on  education.    Pre- 

liminary report  on  university  schools  of  nurstaig.    American  Journal  of 
nursing,  21 :  620-29,  June  1^1. 

Discusses  stages  in  the  development  of  university  education  for  nurses  (types 
of  courses  already  organized)  :  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of  establishing  schools 
of  nursing  In  universities ;  what  standards  must  be  met  to  admit  any  professloiial 
school  or  department  to  university  status,  etc.     To  be  continued. 

945.  Smith,  W.  H.    Adequate  medical  service  for  a  community.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  76 :  1055-62,  April  16.  1921. 

Discusses  the  problems  of  medical  teaching,  preventive  medicine,  diagnosis  and 
treatment.     Gives  a  rteumd  of  the  efforts  at  standardization  of  hospitals. 

946.  Ward,  Bobert  De  C.     Instruction  in  climatology.    Boston  medical  and  sur- 

gical Journal,  94 :  477-79,  May  12,  1921. 
The  relation  of  climate  to  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

ENGINEERING. 

947.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engrlneeringr  eduoation.    Proceedings  of  the 

twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.,  June  29-July  2,  1920.    Vol.  28.    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Office  of 

the  secretary,  1920.    389p.    8**.     (F.  L.  Bishop,  secretary,  Pittsburg 

Pa.) 

Contains :  1.  A.  M.  Greene :  Requirements :  Cooperation  between  preparatory 
schools,  colleges  and  the  industries  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educator. 
p.  28-40.  2.  R.  D.  Cbapin :  Cooperation  between  education  and  industry  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  p.  41-51.  S.  I.  N.  HolUs:  Engineering  societies 
and  engineering  education,  p.  80-121.  4.  F.  N.  Newell :  Pay  of  engineering  edu* 
cators,  p.  162-74.  6.  H.  B.  Shaw :  Cooperation  between  engineering  schools  and 
the  utilities,  p.  185-201.  6.  B.  F.  Coddington :  An  experiment  in  the  teaching 
of  calculus,  p.  206-18.  7.  W.  H.  Tlmble:  A  cooperative  course  la  electrical 
engineering  conducted  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of  technology  and  general  electric 
company,  p.  250-68.  8.  S.  A.  Harbarger;  The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  of 
English  for  engineering  students,  p.  298-S06.  9.  M.  L.  Burton :  What  must  the 
colleges  do?     p.  870-83. 
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948.  Hammond,  John  Hajs.    The  engineer.    New  York,  G.  Scribner's  sons, 

1921.    194p.    16^     (VocaUonal  sertes.) 

949.  Kichols,  Ernest  F.     [Technical  education]     Science,  n.  a.  53:  523-27,  June 

10,  1921. 

Inaugural  address  a«  president  of  the  Maasachusettt  lastitate  of  technology. 

950.  Walters,  Raymond.     Scholarship  and  eminence  in  engineering.    Engineer- 

ing education,  11 :  861-76,  April  1921. 

A  study  of  the  scholastic  training  of  a  group  of  eminent  engineers  of  the 
United  States. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

951.  Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  B.  and  Xniffht,  R  W.    Education  for  citizenship. 

Historical  outlook,  12:197-208,  June  1921. 

Conclusions  based  on  close  obseryation  concerning  principles  and  practices  of 
army  education. 

952.  Bugg,  Harold.    Needed  changes  in  the  committee  procedure  of  reconstruct- 

ing the  social  studies.    Elementary  school  Journal,  21 :  688-702,  May  1921. 

A  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  committee  on  history  and  education  for 
citizenship  of  the  American  historical  association  and  the  National  education 
association. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

968.  Beiicson,  Isaac  B.    Theories  of  Americanization;  a  critical  study  with 
special  reference  to  the  Jewish  group.    New  York  dty.  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  uniyersity,  1920.    viil,  226p.  diagr.    8*.     (Teachers  college,  Co- 
lumbia university.    Ck>ntributions  to  education,  no.  109.) 
Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — Columbia  aniversity. 

954.  Daniels,  John.  America  via  the  neighborhood.  New  York  and  London, 
Harper  ft  brothers,  1920.  462  [1]  p.  plates.  12*.  (Americanization  stud- 
ies.   Allen  T.  Bums,  director.) 

950.  Davis,  Michael  M.  Immigrant  health  and  the  community.  New  York  and 
London,  Harper  &  brothers,  1921.  481  [1]  p.  front.,  illus.  12*.  (Ameri- 
canization studies.    Allen  T.  Bums,  director.) 

956.  ICassachasetts.    Department  of  education.    Proceedings  of  the  state  con- 

ference on  immigrant  education  in  Massachusetts  industries.  Under  the 
Joint  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  education  and 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  September 
16, 17, 18, 1920.  Boston,  Mass.,  1920.  124p.  8*.  (Massachusetts.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Department  of  education,  vol.  V,  no.  6,  whole  no.  32,  November 
1920) 

957.  Hewman,  Minnie  M.    The  teaching  of  English  and  the  foreign-bom  woman. 

New  York  city.  The  Womans  press,  1920.  46p.  16*.  (Foreign  com- 
munity series) 

958.  Speek,  Peter  A.    A  stake  in  the  land.    New  York  and  London,  Harper  & 

brothers,  1921.  xxx,  266p.  plates.  12*.  (Americanization  studies.  Allen 
T.  Bums,  director) 

Introduction  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  p.  xv-xxvi.  Part  I  of  this  book  deals  with  set- 
tlement of  immigrants  on  the  land.  Part  II  deals  with  rural  educational  agencies, 
private  schools,  immigrant  churches,  public  schools,  education  of  adult  Immigrant 
settlers,  library  and  community  work. 
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960.  Woellner,  F.  P.    The  teaching  of  history  as  a  factor  in  Americanization. 

School  and  society,  18 :  585-91,  May  21,  1921. 

Delivered  at  Conference  on  Americanisatlon  and  citlsenship,  Atlantic  City,  Feb> 
ruary  1921. 

EDUCATION  OF  SERVICE  MEN. 

960.  Sylvester,  C.  W.    Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  ex-service  men. 

Visual  education,  2 :  13-21,  62,  May  1921. 

A  detailed  account  of  bow  the  United  States  is  paying  her  draft  of  honor  to 
her  disabled  ex-service  men  by  removing  their  handicap  through  vocational 
training. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

961.  Coolidge,  Calvin.    Enemies  of  the  republic.    Are  the  **  reds  "  stalking  our 

college  women?    Delineator,  98: 4-5,  66-^7,  June  1921. 

First  of  a  series  of  three  articles  written  by  the  vlce-presid^t  of  the  United 
States  "  in  the  Interest  of  our  country's  common  weal." 

962.  Dewar,  Katharine  C.    The  girl    With  a  chapter  on  "  Welfare  work  "  by 

Gladys  H.  Dick.  London,  G.  Bell  and  sons,  ltd.,  1920.  191  p.  12\  (Half- 
title:  The  social  service  library.    IV.) 

963.  Benauld,  Charlotte.    Jeunea  fllles  d'Am^rique.    Revue  universitaire,  30: 

287-99,  April  1921. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  writer  as  a  French  visiting  teacher  employed  In 
the  Hunter  college  of  the  city  of  New  York.  She  analyses  the  characteristics  of 
the  student  body,  comments  on  American  methods  of  teaching,  and  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  features  of  confirmation  of  the  will  and  development  of  the  social  sense  in 
American  education. 

964.  Tolman,  Mary  H.    Positions  of  resfponslbility  in  department  stores  and 

other  retail  soling  organisations;  a  study  of  oiyportunities  for  wom^n. 
New  York  city,  The  Bureau  of  vocational  information,  1921.  126  p.  8*". 
(Studies  in  occupations,  no.  5) 

NEGRO  AND  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

965.  Ferguson,  Qeorge  O.,  jr.    The  mental  status  of  the  American  negro.    Scien- 

tific monthly,  12 :  588-43,  May  1921. 

Says  that  as  yet  comparativ^y  little  of  a  sdentUlc  nature  has  been  done  in 
investigating  the  mind  of  the  negro.  Condudes  that  the  mental  dlfterences  between 
whites  and  negroes,  in  general,  shows  that  there  should  be  a  diiference  in  tbe 
organization  of  the  schools  of  the  two  races.  '*  Psychological  study  of  the  negro 
Indicates  that  he  will  never  be  the  mental  equal  of  the  white  race.'* 

966.  Sells,  Cato.    The  Indian  bureau  and  its  schools.    Indian  leader,  24 :  8-16, 

April  1921. 

An  iUnstrated  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Indian  bareau  In  educating  the 
Indian. 

967.  Williams,  Talcot.    A  *' close-up"  of  negro  education.    Ind^Dendent,  105: 

53&-39,  May  21,  1921. 

An  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Hampton  institute,  Ya. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

968.  Badanea,  Julie  E.    The  first  practical  steps  in  selecting  gifted  children  in 

a  large  city  school.  With  an  introduction  by  Saul  Badanes.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  [Continental  prinUng  co.]  1921.    22  p.    4*. 
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969l  Oesell,  Arnold.  Vocational  probation  for  subnormal  youth.  Mental  hy- 
giene, 5 :  321-26,  April  1&21. 

Says  that  "  the  school  can  not  ezclnde  the  moron  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  can 
not  graduate  him  on  the  other.  The  only  solution  is  a  modification  of  law  and 
practice  that  will  safeguard  the  subnormal  when  he  leaves  school."  Discusses  the 
work  of  the  Connecticut  commlMlon  on  child  welfare,  and  its  efforts  in  behalf  of 
exceptional  school  children. 

970.  lATle,  Louis  A.    Treatment  of  the  subnormal  and  psycliopathic  child  r  a 

new  avenue  of  approach.    Journal  of  the  American  medical  association, 

76 :  1886-^,  May  21,  182L 

Discusses  the  necessity  for  careful  physical  examinations  in  measuring  the 
mentality  of  children ;  the  importance  of  cnylronmental  make-up,  etc.  Gives 
reports  of  cases. 

971.  Wallin,  J.  Bu  W.    Psydio-educational  clinic  and  special  schools.    In  St. 

Louis,  Missouri.    Board  of  education.    Annual  report,  1920.    p.  131-55. 

Development  of  special  types  of  classes  for  mentality,  morally,  and  educationally 
handicapped  children  In  the  St  Louis  schools. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

/ 

972.  McBonouerh,  E.  M.    Organization  and  administration  of  a  continuation 

schooL    Industrial-arts  magazine,  10:203-6,  June  1921. 
To  be  cooadiided  in  July. 

978.  Bader,  L.  W.  Continuation  schools.  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Board  of 
education.    Annual  report,  1920.    p.  108-^1. 

How  the  continuation  school  was  organized  and  developed. 

974.  Talley,  Tniman  H.    The  chautauquas — an  American  achievement.   World^s 

work,  42 :  172-84,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  history  and  activities  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  In  the  United 
States,    niostrated. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

975.  Bostwick,  Arthur  B.,  comp.    The  library  and  society ;  reprints  of  papers 

and  addresses.    New  York,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1920.    474p.    12*. 
(Classics  of  American  llbrarianshlp,  ed.  by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick.) 

976.  Bridsre»  Ci.  "F.  The  decline  of  the  book.  Journal  of  education  and  School 
world.  53:78-^,  February  1921. 

Says  that  in  English  education,   the  books  which  were  once  *'  venerable  pre- 
ceptors "  and  '*  instructive  friends "  are  now  regarded  merely  as  "  entertaining 
companions.*' 

977.  Cleveland.  Board  of  education.  The  school  use  of  Cleveland's  public 
library.  [Cleveland,  Board  of  education,  Division  of  publications,  1921] 
8  p.  iUus.    12*.    (Monograph  no.  15) 

One  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  what  Cleveland's  public  schools  are  doing. 

978.  Curtis,  N.  C.    The  Ricker  library ;  a  familiar  talk  to  students  of  architec- 
ture in  the  University  of  Illinois.    [Urbana,  The  University  of  Illinois] 
1920.     77  p.  illus.    8*.     (On  cover:  University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol. 
rvil,  no.  29) 

979.  Tick,  B.  Die  not  der  deutschen  blbllotheken.  Zentralblatt  fiir  die  gesamte 
unterrichts-verwaltung  in  Preussen,  03 :  176-81,  April  20,  1921. 

Depicts  the  need  of  the  German  libraries  for  recent  books  and  periodicals  pub- 
Ushed  outside  of  Germany,  and  shows  how  various  friends  In  America  and  Europe 
are  assisting  these  libraries  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their  collections  caused  by  the  war. 
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980.  Horton,  Karion.    Beferenoes  cm  high  school  libraries.    Library  Jonmal, 

46 :  451-64,  May  16.  1921. 

981.  Milam,  Carl  H.    How  shall  we  reach  the  non-book  reader?    Publishers* 

weekly,  99 :  1483-87,  May  21,  1921. 

An  address  delivered  at  tfaer  coDTentioa  of  the  American  booksellers*  assoda- 
tion,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  May  10,  1921. 

982.  Parks,  Carrie  B.    A  high  sdiool  library  In  action.    English  Journal,  10: 

274-80,  May  1921. 

Work  at  tbe  Gilbert  school  at  Wins  ted,  Conn.  Barly  in  the  freshman  year  the 
English  classes  begin  a  series  of  Ubrary  lessons  giyen  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 
by  the  librarian  untU  the  pupils  have  adequate  training  in  methods  of  using  the 
library. 

983.  Sierra  educational  news,  vol.  xvii,  no.  6,  June  1921.    County  library  num- 

ber.  Pub.  by  California  council  of  education,  San  Francisco. 

Contains  numerous  contributions  by  specialists  in  county  Ubrary  work,  in- 
cluding the  following :  1.  Carl  H.  Milam  :  The  nation's  need.  2.  M.  J.  Ferguson : 
Burbanking  the  Ubrary  plant.  8.  J.  El  Morgan :  The  National  education  associa- 
tion and  county  libraries.  4.  Mabel  R.  GiUis:  Legislation  needed  to  establish 
county  free  libraries. 

984.  Smith,  L.  O.    The  high  school  library.    Public  libraries,  26:  349-^  June 
1921. 


986.  WilUsy  James  F.    Bibliophlly  or  booklove.    Boston  and  New  York,   H. 
Mifflin  CO.,  1921.    83  p.    16'. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 


This  study  of  conditions  of  the  school  system  of  the  County  of 
Currituck,  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  is  made  at  the 
request  of  the  county  board  of  education.  It  is  inspired  by  the 
desire  of  the  board  to  adopt  a  consistent  policy  as  to  buildings, 
oi^anization,  course  of  study,  supervision,  and  instruction,  which 
provides  for  present  and  future  needs  of  the  children  and  gives  due 
consideration  to  modem  educational  standards  and  ideals. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  meet  immediately 
all  the  recomQiendations.  But  it  is  possible  to  make  gradual  changes 
in  harmony  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  plan  for  an 
efficient  school  system,  and  to  avoid  useless  expenditure  of  money 
in  temporary  expedients  which  retard  rather  than  further  educa- 
tional progress. 

ThLs  inquiry  aims  to  consider  the  system  of  schools  for  white 
children  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be,  in  order  to  accord  with  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  to  offer  the  best  possible  educational  advantages 
to  the  greatest  number  of  children.  It  recognizes  obstacles  witii 
which  the  coimty  board  must  contend  and  aims  to  recommend  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  for  improvement. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN 

CURRITUCK  COUNTY,  N.  C. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Currituck  County  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  peninsula,  triangular  in 
shape,  40  miles  long,  14  miles  wide  at  the  north  end,  narrowing  to 
5  miles  in  the  southern  portion.  It  contains  about  276  square  miles. 
Besides  the  mainland,  it  includes  several  islands.  Currituck  Sound 
and  the  North  River  boimd  it  on  three  sides.  It  joins  Virginia  on 
the  north. 

The  soil  is  fertile;  the  leading  crops  are  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  com, 
potatoes,  melons,  and  cotton.  Potatoes  particularly  have  brought 
splendid  returns  during  the  last  few  years.  There  are  984  farms  in 
the  county.  The  population  is  entirely  rural.  Practically  all  the 
people  are  engaged  in  farming  or  fishing.  Himting,  while  the  regular 
occupation  of  only  a  few  of  the  people,  draws  many  to  the  county  for 
recreation.  A  nimiber  of  himting  clubs  are  located  along  the  coast 
or  on  the  islands.  Currituck  is  the  coimty  seat,  and  Moyock  the 
largest  trading  center;  neither  of  these  villages  contains  more  than 
a  few  himdred  people.  The  majority  of  the  white  farmers  own  their 
farms. 

The  coimty  is  old  in  history  and  tradition.  Only  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  is  Roanoke  Island,  where  Raleigh  made  the  first  white 
settlement  in  the  United  States,  in  1585,  and  where  Virginia  Dare 
was  bom.  The  white  population  is  almost  entirely  of  native  birth 
and  parentage.  Most  of  the  people  are  descendants  of  families  who 
have  made  their  homes  in  the  county  for  many  generations. 

The  total  population  is  about  7,000,  of  which  60  per  cent  is  white. 
The  school  census  for  1919-20  was  2,748,  of  whom  74  per  cent,  or 
2,080,  were  enrolled  in  school,  and  72  per  cent,  or  1,494,  in  average 
daily  attendance.  The  school  population,  enrollment,  and  attend- 
ance have  not  changed  materially  during  the  past  five  years. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Currituck  County  conforms  with  the  North  Carolina  plan  in  the 
administration  of  its  schools.  Nominally  the  county  unit  of  organ- 
ization prevails.  There  is  a  county  board  of  education  elected  by 
the  legislature,  with  considerable  power  and  important  duties,  one 
of  which  is  selection  of  the  coimty  superintendent.  The  coimty  board 
also  has  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the  coimty,  the  power 
to  veto  the  selection  of  teachers,  to  locate  buildings,  to  change  dis- 
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trict  lines,  and,  by  recent  l^islation,  to  consolidate  school  districts. 
Until  this  was  enacted  the  county  board  could  not  carry  out  a  program 
for  consolidating  the  schools  and  reorganizing  the  system.  Six  dis- 
tricts which  failed  to  levy  a  special  tax  have  prevented  this,  with  the 
result  that  actual  conditions  resemble  more  nearly  those  which  prevail 
under  the  district  imit  plan  of  administration.  In  the  special-tax 
districts  school  buildings  are  better,  the  term  longer,  and  salaries  of 
teachers  higher  than  in  the  nontax  districts.  In  the  latter  there  are 
only  such  school  facilities  as  satisfy  the  minimum  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  State  law  and  are  furnished  by  State  and  county  funds. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  white  children  of  the  county  are  taught  by  48  teachers.  They 
attend  school  in  20  school  buildings  as  follows:  Nine,  one-teacher; 
four,  two-teacher;  four,  three-teacher;  one,  four-teacher;  one,  five- 
teacher;  and  one,  nine-teacher  building.  Of  these,  15  schools  have 
a  school  term  of  six  months  only;  2,  seven  months,  the  additional 
one  month  financed  by  private  subscription;  the  three  consolidated 
districts  levy  a  special  tax  large  enough  to  provide  for  a  term  of 
eight  months. 

In  four  of  the  schools  some  work  of  se.condary  grade  is  done. 

There  is  one  accredited  high  school  at  Poplar  Branch.     At  two  other 

schools,  Moyock  and  Currituck,  four  years'  work  of  secondary  grade 

is  offered,  but  only  one  teacher  in  each  school  devotes  full  time  to  it. 

The  school  equipment  is  very  meager,  and  there  are  practically  no 

library  facilities  in  the  coimty.     Poplar  Branch  has  a  few  reference 

books  and  some  laboratory  equipment.    The  organization  follows 

the  North  Carolina  plan  of  seven  elementary  and  four  high-school 

grades. 

SUPPORT. 

It  is  apparently  the  intent  of  the  North  Carolina  law  that  schools 
should  be  supported  from  State,  county,  and  district  fimds  in  about 
equal  proportion;  that  is,  each  contributing  approximately  one- 
third  the  cost  of  the  school.  But  this  ideal  is  not  followed  fully  in 
the  management  of  the  schools  of  Currituck  County.  The  budget 
for  the  present  school  year  indicates  that,  of  the  total  expenditure 
(exclusive  of  borrowed  money),  the  State  is  supplying  about  59  per 
cent,  the  county  26  per  cent,  and  the  local  districts  15  per  cent. 

As  compared  with  the  county  and  local  district  the  State's  support 
is  generous.  The  State  is  by  no  means  contributing  too  much. 
North  Carolina  is  rich.  It  ranks  eighth  among  the  48  States  in  the 
payment  of  direct  Federal  taxes.  It  has,  by  inference  at  least 
through  its  State  laws,  adopted  the  policy  that  education  is  a  State 
fimction  and  has  assumed  certain  responsibilities  toward  carrying 
this  out.    The  county  and  especially  the  local  district  are  contribut- 
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ing  entirely  too  little.  They  are  not  assuming  the ,  proportion-  of 
total  supiK)rt  contemplated  by  the  law.  The  total  amoimt  spent 
for  education  is  therefore  altogether  inadequate. 

For  the  year  1919-20  the  per  capita  cost  based  on  enrollment  was 
$11  per  year  for  each  child  enrolled  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
The  average  cost  in  the  United  States  for  1918  was  $36.62,  varying  in 
the  different  States  from  approximately  $10  in  North  Carolina  to 
$76  in  Montana.  During  the  years  1919  and  1920  expenditures  in 
schools  throughout  the  coimtry  increased  materially.  While  com- 
plete data  are  not  available,  retxuns  so  far  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  as  well  as  a  study  of  certain  communities  made  by.  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  indicate  that  the  increase  in  1919  over  that 
of  1918  was  about  14  per  cent  and  that  of  1920  over  that  of  1919 
about  33  per  cent.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  comparison  for 
1920  is  about  as  follows:  The  United  States  as  a  whole,  $55.66, 
varying  from  $15.16  to  $115.25  as  among  the  48  States;  for  Curri- 
tuck County,  $11 — very  far  below  the  average  for  the  United  States 
and  below  the  average  for  North  Carolina. 

Next  year  the  present  limitation  on  coimty  millagewill  be  removed 
and  the  county  tax  can  be  increased.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this 
time  whether  the  amoimt  received  from  the  State  will -be  larger  or 
not.  But  in  any  case  the  local  district  can  appropriate  more  money 
and  should  at  least  match  the  coimty  in  the  amount  of  its  contribu- 
tion. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  need  for  more  money  is  apparent  in  the  general  appearance 
and  equipment  of  the  school  buildings.  With  the  exception  of  those 
at  Poplar  Branch  and  Currituck,  they  are  either  too  small  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  schools.  Even  these  two  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
According  to  the  Strayer  rural-school  building  score  card,  neither 
scores  more  than  650  on  a  scale  of  1,000  points.  Water  for  drinking 
and  washing,  some  means  of  fire  protection,  and  sanitary  toilets  are 
needed  badly  in  both.  The  heating  plant  in  Currituck  School,  not 
now  used,  should  be  repaired.  Both  need  cement  walks  and  other 
similar  improvements.  There  is  also  need  either  for  a  good  janitor 
or  other  definite  provision  for  keeping  rooms  clean  and  in  a  better 
state  of  repair. 

In  all  of  the  others,  especially  the  one-room  buildings,  various 
insanitary  and  unhealthful  conditions  menace  the  safety  of  the 
children.  In  a  number  of  schools  there  are  unsupported,  ill-fitted 
joints  of  stovepipe,  unprotected  chinmeys,  and  other  careless  arrange- 
ments which  offer  constant  danger  from  fire.  Five  schools  have  no 
toilets,  and  several  others  only  one.  All  toilets  are  in  bad  condition. 
Practically  all  of  the  schoolrooms  are  either  unnecessarily  large  or 
too  small  to  acconmiodate  the  children.     In  the  school  buildings 
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having  more  than  one  room  thin  partitions,  some  reaching  only  half 
way  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  one  case  curtains,  separate  groups  of  chil- 
dren. Even  reasonable  order  and  the  quiet  necessary  for  school  work 
are  not  possible  in  such  conditions.  There  are  few  cloakrooms,  no 
closets,  many  double  desks,  and  homemade  benches.  Lighting 
space  is  only  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  floor  space  in  several 
rooms,  instead  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  as  it  should  be.  Windows 
are  on  four  sides  in  most  of  the  one-roorii  buildings;  properly  placed 
windows  and  enough  light  are  provided  only  in  the  Currituck  School. 
Nearly  all  buildings  are  in  poor  condition.  They  are  rarely  scrubbed 
or  carefully  cleaned. 

There  is  little  equipment  beyond  the  bare  necessities.  There  are 
no  Ubraries  or  supplementary  books  for  reading,  history,  or  geography, 
and  no  illustrative  material  in  the  elementary  schools;  there  is  very 
Uttle  blackboard  space  and  that  of  poor  quaUty.  In  many  cases 
blackboards  are  plain  boards  with  paint  almost  or  entirely  worn  oflF. 
Only  two  schools  have  any  playground  equipment.  There  are  pianos 
in  only  four. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

SAI4ARIES. 

The  salaries  paid  white  teachers  in  the  county  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
They  vary  from  $390  to  $900  per  year,  salaries  of  principals  not 
included.  Teachers  who  do  not  live  at  home  pay  board  at  the  rate 
of  $30  or  $35  per  month.  The  salaries  paid  for  six  or  eight  months 
must  cover  living  expenses  for  the  12  months  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
expenses  for  books,  travel,  attendance  at  sununer  schools,  and  other 
means  of  self-improvement.  Prepared  teachers  can  not  be  expected 
to  work  for  salaries  so  small.  There  are,  of  course,  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  satisfactory  living  places,  good  working  conditions, 
proximity  to  one's  home,  and  the  like.  A  few  teachers  will  remain 
in  the  county  because  their  homes  are  in  it  or  near  by,  but  the 
majority  need  the  inducement  of  better  salaries  as  well  as  more  satis- 
factory working  conditions. 

Table  1. — ScdarUs  of  white  teachers  in  Currituck  County. 


School 
term,  in 
mouths. 

Number 

.of 
teachers. 

Salary 

per 
month. 

Salary 
per  year. 

School 
term,  in 
months. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Salary 

per 
month. 

Salary, 
per  year. 

1 

6 

3 

165 

1390 

7 

1 

$85 

1 
$595 

6 

4 

75 

450 

7 

3 

95 

665 

6 

1 

80 

4S0 

8 

2 

78 

624 

6 

7 

85 

510 

8 

4 

85 

680 

6 

2 

90 

540 

8 

2 

90 

720 

6 

3 

95 

570 

8 

1 

95 

760 

6 

2 

100 

600 

8 

3 

100 

800 

6 

1 

105 

630 

8 

2 

105 

840 

6 

1 

125 

750 

8 

1 

110 

880 

6 

1 

150 

900 

8 

»2 

200 

U,600 

ft* 

1 

95 

617i 

8 

«  I 

225 

« 1,800 

Principals,  $1,600. 


s  Principals,  $1,800. 
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Table  2. — P«r  cent  of  teachers  receiving  certain  salaries. 


Annual  salary. 


$400  or  less 

$400  to  $500 

$500  to  1600 

$800  to  $700 

$700  to  $800 

$800  to  1900 

Total 1 


Number 

of 

Percent 

teachers 

reoeiYing. 

receiving. 

3 

7 

5 

11 

19 

42 

7 
7 

iS 

4 

9 

45 

100 

Cuma^ 

lative 

percent. 


7 

18 
60 
761 
91 
100 


CLASSROOM   WORK. 

Teachers  of  the  county  give,  on  the  whole,  the  impression  of 
dignity,  pleasing  personality,  and  interest  in  their  work.  They  lack 
definite  preparation,  unity  of  purpose,  and  well-defined  standards  of 
method  and  accomplishment.  Thi  majority  of  teachers  are  fairly 
well  qualified  as  to  general  education,  but  few  have  professional  prep- 
aration.    Table  3  shows  this  in  detail. 

Of  the  48  white  teachers  (including  3  principals)  employed,  9  are 
graduates  of  normal  schools;  1  has  three  years  of  higher  education; 
and  5  have  been  graduated  from  college.  More  than  half  the  teachers, 
54  per  cent,  have  no  training  in  addition  to  high-school  work,  and 
about  one-third  of  these,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  number,  have  not 
completed  a  full  four-year  high-school  course. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  county,  18  per  cent  are 
teaching  for  the  first  time;  28  per  cent  have  had  no  experience  or  only 
one  year  of  experience  before  coming  into  the  county;  the  remainder 
have  from  two  to  four  or  more  years  of  experience  in  teaching. 

Tablk  3. — Education  of  teachers  in  Currituck  County. 

Number  of  teachers  having — 

Elementary  education  only 1 

One  year  of  high-school  training : 1 

Two  years  of  high-school  training 2 

Three  years  of  high-school  training 4 

Four  years  of  high-school  training  (graduates) 18 

One  year  in  addition  to  high-school  training 7 

Two  years  in  addition  to  high-school  training  (normal-school  graduates) 9 

Three  years  in  addition  to  high-school  training 1 

Four  years  in  addition  to  high-school  training  (college  graduates) 5 

Total 48 

The  length  of  time  the  teachers  remain  in  the  coimty  and  in  the 
school  is  important,  as  well  as  their  preparation  and  experience.    At 

59431*— 21 2 
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the  present  time  82  per  cent  are  teaching  for  the  first  time  in  their 
present  positions.  A  few  are  teaching  the  second  year,  and  only  one 
has  spent  more  than  three  years  in  the  school  in  which  now  employed. 
This  annual  turnover  of  the  teaching  corps — ^for  the  condition  de- 
scribed is  not  confined  to  the  present  year,  as  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords show— is  perhaps  the  worst  feature  govemmg  the  efficiency  of 
teaching  in  the  county.  The  turnover  is  always  important,  but 
especially  so  when  close  supervision  is  impossible.  There  is  con- 
tinuity of  neither  practice  nor  procedure;  nor  is  it  possible  for  teachers 
who  change  every  term  of  six  or  eight  months  to  become  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the  progress  of  the  children.  Re- 
gardless of  any  consideration  of  the  quaUfications  of  teachers,  the 
change  in  itself  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  progress  of  the  children.  It 
tends  to  make  the  county  schools  training  schools  for  more  or  less 
inexperienced  or  indifferent  teachers.  Those  who  are  successful 
soon  leave  and  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  other  com- 
munities. 

THE  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  school  term  varies  in  length  from  six  to  eight  months,  with  an 
average  of  127  days  for  the  white  schools  of  the  coimty.  In  15  schools 
the  term  is  six  months,  in  2,  seven;  and  in  3,  eight.  The  special 
district  levy  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  teachers'  salaries  for 
the  additional  one  or  t\^o  months  when  held  and  for  supplementing 
the  regular  salary  paid  by  the  State  and  coimty  for  the  full  term. 
This  use  of  the  fimds  is  commendable,  but  the  amount  raised  is  quite 
inadequate.  The  standard  school  term  should  not  be  less  than  nine 
months.  Several  States  now  have  an  average  term  of  180  days.  In 
North  Carolina  43  coimties  had  a  longer  average  term  than  Currituck 
County  in  1918.  The  average  for  the  cities  of  the  State  was  165 
days,  nearly  two  months  longer  than  in  Currituck  Coimty. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  school  census,  enrollment,  and  attendance  for  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  present  are  given  in  Table  4.  It  shows  httle  change  in 
the  school  population  and  practically  no  improvement  in  the  success 
with  which  the  schools  are  enrolling  children  who  should  be  in  school 
and  keeping  them  in  regular  daily  attendance.  Yet  this  is  one  test  of 
the  real  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  and  measures  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  their  schools  and  their  confidence  in  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. There  should  be  a  continuing  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
children  of  school  age  who  enroll  in  school  and  in  the  precentage  of 
this  number  who  are  in  average  daily  attendance.  Unless  this  is 
true  the  system  is  not  improving  as  it  should  be.    Unless  the  majority 
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of  children  who  should  be  in  school  really  attend  regularly,  much  of 
the  money  spent  to  provide  facilities  for  them  is  wasted.  The 
accompanying  dia^am  gives  an  indication  of  this  irregularity  in 
Currituck  County. 


In  the  BbaT«  dlA^run  th«  Lkt^s  squa 
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Table  5. — School  census^  enrollment,  and  attendance  for  five  years  {arranged  according 

to  present  and  proposed  districts). 


1916 

• 

s 

1 

< 

12 
21 
24 
35 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Districts. 

• 

« 

« 
o 

6 

33 

40 
58 
66 

• 

1 
1 

a 
H 

13 
32 
49 
57 

• 

1 

71 
33 
63 
71 

• 

70 
22 
38 
70 

• 

8 

1 

< 

43 
17 
21 
43 

• 

« 
d 

6 

• 

§ 

a 

• 

i 
1 

S 

< 

Census. 
Enrollment. 

• 

s 

< 

• 

1 
1 

■ 

1 

o 

a 

■ 

1 

« 

o 
S 

< 

Bhawboro  tt 

Orisssby 

85 
55 

67 

26 
33 

68 

17 
13 
42 

28 
65 
72 

28 

45/ 

59 

18 
25 
35 

31 
68 
82 

20 
43 

67 

16 

us l^^^V^  .............. 

Corner  Otun 

29 

Indian  Town 

41 

165 

Total 

197 

151 

92 

238 

200 

124 

157 

127 

72 

132 

78 

181 

ISO 

80 

Currituck 

136 
27 
11 

02 

fr23 

10 

74 
17 

8 

111 
27 
11 

89 

21 

0 

62 
13 

8 

114 
32 
16 

77 
24 
13 

56 

19 

9 

113 
35 
13 

86 
31 
11 

50 

13 

9 

100 
33 
14 

86 
26 
11 

62 

Tulls 

20 

Belle  Island 

g 

Total 

174 

125 

99 

149 

119 

83 

162 

114 

18 
51 

18 

84 

161 

128 

81 

147 

123 

01 

Baroo. 

36 
45 
27 

21 
34 
32 

10 
26 
16 

43 
53 

35 

26 
43 
23 

17 
31 
14 

45 
51 
31 

10 
44 

13 

32 
64 
34 

31 
55 
20 

22 
32 
14 

•  32 

74 
31 

27 

48 
20 

22 

Ccinjock. 

39 

Church's  Island 

20 

Total 

108 

87 

52 

131 

92 

62 

127 

87 

22 
74 
10 

67 

14 
57 
10 

130 

106 

68 

137 

104 

81 

Moyock: 

No.  1 

32 
69 
25 

21 
45 
12 

18 
35 
10 

36 
72 
29 

22 
62 
15 

17 
47 
11 

34 
73 
22 

85 

84 
16 

20 
68 
1A 

14 
55 
10 

24 
76 
23 

10 
62 
17 

g 

No.  2 

55 

No.3 

14 

Total 

126 

78 

63 

137 

99 

75 

129 

106 

81 

135  !  104 

79 

123 

77 

134 

81 

78 

Poxvels  PrAni 

85 
137 

69 
100 
128 

51 
81 
74 

96 
124 
137 

73 
116 
124 

52 
90 
64 

100 
127 
138 

365 

80 

115 

92 

52 
78 
49 

105 
127 
114 

75 

100 

89 

45 

67 
40 

110 
128 
103 

60 

HftrhlnBftT, 

78 

Jarvisbure 

JS2 

w        -    - 

Total 

354 

207 

206 

357 

313 

206 

287 

179 

13 
11 
35 
100 
42 

346 

264 

152  I  341 

292 

190 

Poplar  Branch: 

No.l 

20 
91 
54 

25 
82 
45 
112 
28 

16 
51 
31 
80 
18 

25 
49 

61 
177 
105 

19 
31 
42 
158 
06 

16 

19 

32 

118 

68 

26 

41 

63 

152 

100 

15 
17 
44 

152 

80 

1 
26   I-*: 

13 
11 

25 
28 

19 
20 
42 
142 
89 

1& 

No.3 

38 

53 

134 

94 

18 

40 
135 

78 

15 

No.  4 

30  ;  62 

00  186 
43  I  106 

SO 

No.5 

106 

No.6 

49 

74 

Total 

223 

202 

196 

417 

346 

253 

382 

308 

201 

345  286 

187  t  407 

312 

239 

Frultville  or  Knotts 
Island: 
No.l 

174 
20 
38 

135 
17 
36 

76 
14 
24 

201 
18 
42 

99 
14 
32 

74 
12 
28 

146 
15 
34 

100 
13 
23 

71 

8 

18 

97 

144   07 

1 
74  1^^ 

71 

5 

26 

50 

No.  2 

14 

31 

10 
26 

7 

1.? 

4 

No.3 

19   27 

16 

Total 

232 

188 

114 

261 

145 

114 

195 

136 

180 

133 

100  17A 

102 

70 



An  idea  of  the  way  children  of  the  county  attend  school  may  be 
obtained  from  Table  6,  which  gives  the  actual  number  of  days  each 
of  498  children  attended  school  during  1919-20.  More  than  half 
this  number,  54  per  cent,  were  in  school  100  days  or  fewer  during 
the  year.  Only  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were  in  school  160 
days  (accurately  155  to  160  days)  or  the  full  term  of  eight  months. 

The  majority  of  the  498  children  referred  to  above  attended  school 
at  intervals  throughout  the  term,  continuing  to  remain  on  the  roll, 
but  attending  irregularly.  Such  irregularity  is  particularly  serious, 
because  the  absent  child,  besides  missing  work  himself,  retards  the 
progress  of  the  others  in  Ms  class.    He  must  either  fall  hopelessly 
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behind  and  go  into  a  lower  grade  or  consume  the  time  of  the  teacher, 
receiving  special  attention  to  make  up  the  work  he  has  missed. 

Table  6. — Number  of  days  attended  by  each  of  498  children  during  year  1919-iO. 


Number  of  days. 


I-  10 
10-20. 
20-30 

aa-40 

40-50 
50-00 
50-70 
70-80 
80-90 
90-100 
100-105 
lO^-llO 


Sums  of 

Number 

children 

ofchU- 

from  the 

dren. 

begin- 

ning. 

7 
12 

rl 

20 

39 

14 

53 

33 

86 

19 

105 

29 

134 

32 

166 

49 

215 

58 

268 

36 

304 

34 

338 

Number  of  days. 


110-115 
115-120 
120-125 
125-130 
130-135 
135-140 
140-145 
145-150 
150-155 
155-160 


Number 

ofchH- 

dren. 


88 

26 

14 

11 

9 

6 

10 

12 

25 

9 


498 


Sums  of 
children 
firomthe 
begin- 
ning. 


876 
402 
416 
427 
436 
442 
453 
464 
489 
498 


The  course  of  study  for  North  Carolina  is  based  on  a  nine  months' 
term,  the  standard  accepted  throughout  the  coimtry.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  children  to  complete  in  six  months  the  full  amoimt  of  work 
prescribed  for  nine,  even  if  they  are  present  every  day.  K  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  short  term  we  add  irregular  attendance  so  serious 
that  more  than  half  of  the  children  attend  school  only  five  months 
in  the  year,  it  is  apparent  that  normal  progress  through  the  grades 
can  not  be  expected.  Two  years  are  needed  to  complete  the  work  of 
one  grade.  The  result  is  that  a  large  number  of  children  become 
gradually  more  and  more  over  age  for  the  grade  in  which  they  belong 
and  drop  out  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  with  Uttle  education  above 
the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  a  little. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  is  indicated  in  Table  7,  showing 
the  age  and  grade  of  607  children  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Fewer 
than  half  the  children  are  of  normal  age  for  the  grade  in  which  they 
are  enrolled,  making  the  liberal  allowance  of  a  two-year  rather  than 
a  one-year  span  to  the  grade. 

Normally  a  child  is  expected  to  enter  school  at  6  years  of  age  and 
to  finish  one  grade  a  year.  Children  in  the  first  grade  should  be 
6  years  old,  in  the  second  grade  7  years,  and  so  on.  Children  alike  in 
tastes,  inclination,  and  general  development  are  grouped  together, 
and  may  easily  be  dealt  with  by  the  teacher  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
way.  Each  group  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  finish  about  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  When,  however,  the  diflFer- 
ence  in  age  becomes  too  great,  group  work  is  not  feasible  and  can  be 
done  only  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  class. 
The  table  shows  that  there  are  children  in  the  first  grade  ranging 
from  6  to  12  years  of  age;  in  other  grades  ranging  from  8  to  13  years, 
from  10  to  15  years,  from  8  to  17  years,  from  11  to  18  years,  with  a 
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span  of  from  5  to  9  years  in  each  group.  It  is  apparent  that  this  con- 
dition makes  good  class  work  difficult  and  tends  to  shorten  the  school 
life  of  many  children. 

Table  7. — Ages  and  grades  of  607  children  in  Currituck  County. 


Grades. 

Ages. 

1 

Total. 

6 

• 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IK 

1 
19 

1 

43 

30 
1     12 

22 

v8 
13 

4 
16 

5 
8 
9 
8 

1 

3 

3 

14 

1       8 

113 
58 
84 
64 

56 

2 

15 

3 

6 

6 

9 

6 

10 

6 

5 

7 

11 

16 

5 

4 

2 

« 

10 

1 
2 
5 
9 
10 

2 

4 
3 
7 
9 
10 

5 

8 

I 
4 
4 
6 
5 
6 

6 

—T 

1     11 

1 

54 

7 

4 

65 

8 

8 
3 

1 
5 

1 

47 

9 ... 

2 

34 

10 

— T 

7 

1   !        16 

11 

f—r 

16 

Total. 

46 

46 

60 

55 

56 

42 

54 

54 

65 

38 

47 

30 

13 

2 

607 

Total  pupils 607. 

Number  under  age 19,  or  0.3  per  cent. 

Number  of  normal  age 287,  or  47  per  cent. 

Number  over  age 301,or49  per  cen  t. 

HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Table  8  shows  how  many  children  are  in  attendance  in  each  of  the 
grades  for  every  100  enrolled  in  the  first  grade.  The  rapid  decline 
from  the  first  to  the  second  grade  and  the  continued,  though  more 
gradual;  decline  throughout  the  grades  shows  how  serious  the  whole 
question  of  attendance  is.  Apparently,  only  those  children  with  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  opportunity  finish  the  upper  grades  and  high 
school,  while  the  majority  of  children  in  the  county  are  satisfied  with 
the  limited  education  offered  in  the  first  few  grades.  This  condition 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  short  term  and  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
concerning  compulsory  school  attendance  is  not  stringently  enforced. 
It  also  indicates  laxity  among  the  people  concerning  the  importance 
of  education,  indifferent  methods  of  instruction,  and  general  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  whole  school  system. 

Table  8. — Number  of  children  in  each  grades  based  on  100  in  the  first  grade. 


Grades 

• 

I 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Enrolled  In  Currituck  schools, 
Sentember.  1920 .•... 

100 
100 
100 

42 

42 

100 

47 

51 

100 

45 
40 
90 

25 
22 
61 

28 
27 
68 

22 
21 
54 

9 

7 

40 

7 

5 

27 

3 

2 

17 

3 

Same,  January,  1921...,  •« 

Expectancy  survival i...* 

2 
12 

1  Thomdyke. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  quite  generally  throughout  the  county  con- 
sists in  following  the  order  of  lessons  in  the  textbooks.  The  same 
books  are  used  in  all  schools.  Aside  from  this  there  is  no  unity  of 
procedure  nor  generally  accepted  standards  of  practice  or  accomplish- 
ment. 

Textbooks  are  the  only  source  of  information  and  the  only  work- 
ing equipment  furnished.  This  means  that  the.rich  stores  of  n\aterial 
in  the  worlds  of  nature,  literature,  history,  science,  and  the  like  are 
disregarded  in  both  elementary  and  high  school.  Music,  art,  in- 
dustrial and  manual  work,  agriculture,  nature  study,  physical  edu- 
cation, playground  activities,  games,  and  dramatization  are  entirely 
ignored  in  the  course. 

The  high-school  courses  are  of  the  old  classical  type;  very  little 
science,  no  home  economics,  and  no  agriculture  is  offered.  There  are 
no  electives.  Neither  of  the  high  schools  has  a  good  working  library 
nor  a  reasonable  supply  of  reference  books.  Training  in  the  use  of 
a  library  and  in  ability  to  use  source  material  and  to  gather  and 
organize  information  are  therefore  neglected  in  the  high  school. 

At  Poplar  Branch  there  are  a  few  books  of  the  kind  appropriate 
for  a  *' circulating''  library. 

SUPERVISION. 

In.  a  rural  county  Uke  Currituck,  with  a  system  of  schools  not  yet 
80  well  organized  as  to  nm  without  friction,  with  a  high  percentage 
of  relatively  imprepared  and  inexperienced  teachers,  supervision  is  of 
greater  importance  than  administration.  However,  pressing  adminis- 
trative problems  and  clerical  duties  now  occupy  and  probably  in  the 
immediate  future  at  least  must  continue  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  exclusion  of  any  possibihty  of  close  supervision. 
There  is,  therefore,  httle  evidence  of  professional  supervision  in  the 
schools  of  the  coimty.  Each  school  is  a  separate  entity  and  each 
teacher  a  law  unto  herself,  as  to  organization,  discipline,  methods, 
and  course  of  study. 

Lack  of  systematic  supervision  is  apparent  in  the  methods  and  tech- 
nique of  teaching.  Daily  programs  or  schedules  showing  the  order 
of  work  for  the  day  were  found  in  only  one  school.  Classes  were 
called  and  dismissed  with  no  apparent  plan  or  thought-out  purpose 
to  be  accomplished.  Many  teachers  did  not  know  how  many  reci- 
tations they  heard  during  the  dAy,  and  had  not  considered  the  neces- 
sity of  distributing  time  among  grades  or  subjects  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  or  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  teachers 
have  no  regular  schedule  but  merely  call  classes  and  hear  recitations, 
as  they  happen  to  remember  them,  without  well-defined  plans  for 
the  groimd  to  be  covered  and  the  time  to  be  spent  in  doing  it.    They 
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use  from  5  to  30  minutes  in  recitation,  often  giving  entirely  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  time  to  some  classes  to  the  neglect  of  others. 
This  results  in  poor  work  for  the  schools  and  leaves  the  child  with  no 
definite  or  orderly  arrangement  of  the  few  facts  he  happens  to  remem- 
ber from  the  day's  work.  Satisfactory  education  is  impossible  under 
such  conditions. 

The  appearance  of  the  schoolrooms  is  another  evidence  of  the  need 
of  close  supervision.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  disorderly 
and  imclean.  Cloakrooms,  when  there  are  any,  are  used  for  storage 
of  imused  and  useless  articles,  and  are  dusty  and  dirty.  Results 
from  pK)or  faciUties  are  made  worse  by  lack  of  care  and  attention  to 
those  that  are  furnished.  Sweeping  is  done  at  recess  periods  and 
without  any  thought  of  sanitary  requirements.  Disregard  of  the 
simplest  hygienic  regulations  is  general.  Whether  janitors  are  fur- 
nished or  not,  the  teachers  assume  Uttle  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rooms. 

SUMMARY  OP  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  people  of  the  county  are  spending  very  little  money  on  their 
schools.  More  than  half  the  principal  expenditure  is  paid  by  the 
State.  Only  three  districts  levy  a  special  tax;  the  others  make  no 
effort  to  improve  schools  from  local  funds,  but  depend  entirely  on 
the  State  and  coimty. 

2.  The  term  is  far  too  short  to  enable  children  to  complete  the  work 
of  any  grade  according  to  the  standard  prescribed  for  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

3.  Teachers  are  underpaid  and  not  well  prepared.  In  most  cases 
they  remain  only  one  year  in  a  school. 

4.  The  percentage  of  enrollment  and  the  percentage  of  attendance 
are  low.  Attendance  is  irregular;  compulsory  law  is  not  rigidly 
enforced. 

5.  Buildings  are  inadequate  and  insanitary;  they  have  no  modem 
school  equipment. 

6.  There  is  no  well-orgamzed  course  of  study.  That  followed  is 
not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  commimity  and  does  not  engage  the 
interest  of  the  children. 

7.  High  schools  are  not  accessible  to  many  children. 

8.  There  is  a  high  percentage  of  overage  children  in  all  the  grades 
and  few  complete  the  full  course. 

9.  Supervision  is  inadequate. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REORGANIZATION. 

THE   SCHOOLS   ON  THE   MAINLAND   SHOULD   BE   CONSOLIDATED. 

The  board  should  immediately  adopt  a  plan  for  consohdating  the 
schools  of  the  county.     There  are  now  few  really  suitable  school 
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buildings,  and  the  time  is  favorable  to  adopt  the  new  plan  before 
additional  money  is  wasted  in  replacing  or  repairing  buildings  now 
in  use. 

The  ^lape  of  the  county,  long  and  narrow  except  at  the  extreme 
north  end,  and  the  probability  that  the  new  system  of  improved 
roads  will  include  only  the  one  main  road  east  from  Moyock  and 
south  from  Currituck,   necessitate   two  high  schools.     In  addition 


to  enlarged  buildings  at  Poplar  Branch  and  Currituck,  four  new 
school  buildings,  six  in  all,  will  be  needed  on  the  mainland.  For 
the  present  the  schools  on  the  islands  in  Fruitville  township  must 
remain  as  they  are,  and  while  the  road  is  in  its  present  condition 
the  one-teacher  school  on  Churchs  Island  must  be  continued.  The 
children  attending  this  should  be  transported  to  Coinjock  as  soon 
as  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  All  other  schools  can 
be  consolidated  according  to  the  plan  outlined  and  diagrammed. 
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The  diagrams  show  two  successive  steps  toward  complete  con- 
soUdation:  The  names  used  indicate  the  approximate  location  of 
consolidated  buildings  and  are  for  convenience  only.  They  are  not 
intended  to  represent  the  exact  location  of  any  building.  Diagram 
I  represents  the  first  step. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  DISTRICT   A — ^POPLAB   BRANCH. 

According  to  Diagram  I  (p.  19)  the  schools  now  at  PoweUs  Point, 
Jarvisburg,  and  Harbinger  are  consoUdated  in  one  school  building 
located  in  a  central  location  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board  and 
the  people  of -the  three  districts.  This  school  should  include  the 
elementary  and  junior  high-school  grades.  Six  teachers  will  prob- 
ably suffice  for  the  first  year.  There  will  be  pupils  for  only  two  of 
the  junior  high-school  grades,  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  course 
should  be  so  modified  that  subjects  requiring  laboratory  work  or 
expensive  equipment  may  be  given  in  the  senior  high  school  grades. 
Two  teachers  working  on  the  departmental  plan  should  be  assigned 
to  the  junior  high  school.  Through  alternation  of  the  work  of  the 
two  grades  and  some  combination  of  classes,  part  of  the  time  of  one 
of  the  teachers  can  be  given  to  assist  the  four  teachers  assigned  to 
the  six  elementary  grades.  To  illustrate:  The  teacher  of  geography 
or  of  mathematics  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  arrange 
his  program  so  as  to  have  one  hour  a  day  to  teach  these  same  sub- 
jects in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  also.  Such  a  division  of  work 
would  avoid  crowding  the  teacher's  time  in  any  of  the  grades. 

The  Barco  and  Coin  jock  schools  are  consoUdated  at  a  central 
point;  an  elementary  school  is  retained  at  Churchs  Island  with 
junior  high-school  pupils  transported  to  the  central  school  building 
at  Coinjock,  in  which  an  elementary  and  a  junior  high  school  is 
maintained.  It  is  necessary  to  retain  the  elementary  grades  at 
Churchs  Island  imtil  the  road  can  be  made  better.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  since  the  school  building  is  badly  located 
and  unfit  for  school  use.  Children  in  the  jimior  high-school  grades 
are  older  and  can  be  transported  or  transport  themselves  to  the  con- 
soUdated school.  With  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  suggested 
above  for  PoweUs  Point,  five  teachers  wiU  suffice  for  this  school.  The 
enrollment  is  smaU.  One  teacher  can,  take  care  of  two  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades  with  some  help  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  from 
the  junior  high-school  teachers. 

The  school  at  Aydlett  is  discontinued  and  the  children  in  all 
grades  are  transported  to  Poplar  Branch. 

AU  the  territory  above  should  be  included  in  one  district  for  high- 
school  purpose  with  the  high-school  building  at  Poplar  Branch.  It 
is  designated  in  the  diagram  as  High-School  District  A.  This  large 
territory  can  support  a  first-class  high  school.     It  is  not  possible 
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to  maintain  such  a  school  unless  proper  equipment  is  supplied  and 
at  least  three  prepared  teachers  devote  their  whole  time  to  high- 
school  work.  The  consolidation  suggested  combines  territory  with 
a  tax  valuation  of  over  two  million  dollars  and  school  enrollment  of 
718.     A  district  so  formed  would  be  amply  able  to  incur  bonded 
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indebtedness  large  enough  to  build  handsome  and  satisfactory 
buildingS;  to  buy  trucks  or  wagons  for  transportation,  and  to  sup- 
port the  schools  adequately  without  imdue  hardship  to  any  tax- 
payer. Under  this  plan  educational  advantages  could  be  fiunished 
equivalent  to  those  offered  by  progressive  commimities  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Transportation  should  be  furnished  for  pupils 
who  live  more  than  2^  or  3  miles  from  a  school  building. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  DISTRICT  B. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  one-room  schools  at  Tulls 
and  Belle  Island  should  be  discontinued  and  the  children  sent  to  an 
enlarged  building  at  Currituck.  A  junior  high  school,  in  addition 
to  the  six  elementary  grades,  should  be  maintained  here. 

The  two-teacher  school  in  Shawboro  and  the  one-room  schools  at 
Grigsby,  Comer  Gum,  and  Indian  Town  should  be  consolidated  at 
the  most  central  point,  designated  on  the  diagram  as  Shawboro. 
Only  the  six  elementary  grades  should  be  maintained. 

The  Moyock  district  now  includes  the  adjacent  territory.  A  new 
building  and  improved  high-school  facilities  are  immediate  needs, 
however.  Pupils  in  the  junior  high-school  grades  from  the  Shaw- 
boro consolidated  territory  may  attend  at  either  Moyock  or  Curri- 
tuck. The  coimty  board  can  fix  the  boundary  lines  so  that  children 
may  attend  the  school  nearest  their  homes.  Few  children  Uve  as 
far  as  3  miles  from  Shawboro.  If  this  were  made  a  meeting  place 
for  children,  and  one  large  truck  sent  from  here  to  Currituck  or 
Moyock,  probably  no  additional  transportation  would  be  needed  for 
junior  or  senior  high-school  pupils. 

This  combined  territory  should  maintain  one  senior  high  school 
located  at  Moyock  or  Currituck  (the  former  is  designated  on  the 
diagram).  Probably  the  latter  can  be  more  easily  reached  by  the 
majority  of  children  in  the  consolidated  district  suggested.  The 
tax  valuation  of  the  combined  territory  constituting  .  this  high- 
school  district  is  $3,300,000.     The  enroUment  is  342. 

The  second  step  is  shown  in  Diagram  II. 

The  junior  high-school  grades  at  Powells  Point  and  Coinjock  are 
discontinued,  and  all  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  attend  the  central 
high  school  at  Poplar  Branch. 

The  elementary  school  at  Shawboro  is  discontinued  also,  and  the 
district  divided  so  that  children  may  attend  at  either  Currituck  or 
Moyock,  whichever  is  nearer  their  homes. 

This  final  complete  consolidation  will  make  possible  increased 
efficiency  in  school  work  and  economy  in  management.  The  history 
of  consolidated  schools  shows  in  nearly  every  case  that  the  total 
enrollment  and  the  number  of  children  who  remain  and  finish  the 
upper  grades  increase  materially;  that  transportation,  given  a  fair 
trial,  is  eminently  successful;  that  roads  are  improved;  and  that 
neither  patrons  nor  children  would  willingly  return  to  the  old  system. 
The  people  of  Currituck,  after  trying  consolidation  according  to  the 
first  step  outlined  will,  it  is  believed,  be  anxious  to  take  the  addi- 
tional one,  which  insures  still  greater  efficiency  in  the  education  of 
the  children.  As  the  enrollment  in  the  grades  above  the  sixth  con- 
tinues to  increase,  the  central  high-school  building  can  be  enlarged 
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to  meet  the  needs  more  economically  than  two  buildings.  Larger 
groups  make  the  work  more  interesting  and  can  be  taught  effectively 
with  fewer  teachers.  The  rooms  vacated  by  the  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  will  be  needed  by  the  children  in  the  six  elementary 
grades.    No  space  will  be  wasted. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  in  bad  condition,  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  immediate  improvement,  the  final  plan 
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would  be  recommended  for  the  first  step.  Time  will  be  necessary  to 
get  good  roads.  In  the  meantime  the  children  must  not  lose  the 
opportunity  for  an  education.  If  one-story  unit  buildings,  as  herein- 
after recommended,  are  built,  there  will  be  no  loss.  Changes  can 
progress  more  rapidly  as  prospects  for  good  roads  get  brighter. 

According  to  the  plan  the  county  would  be  divided  into  two  high- 
school  districts,  one  with  a  valuation  of  $2,200,000;  the  other  with  a 
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valuation  of  $3,300,000.  Both  districts  would  be  amply  able  to  sup- 
port schools  as  recommended,  whether  combined  for  all  schools  or  for 
high-school  purposes  only. 

The  best  method  to  pursue  in  Currituck  County  is  to  consider  the 
whole  county  as  one  district  for  the  purpose  of  school  support,  locat- 
ing schools  as  suggested.  If  this  is  impossible  or  inexpedient,  the 
two  districts  is  the  next  best  plan.  Greater  equality  of  school  oppor- 
tunity and  more  equitable  support  is  possible  with  one  district  only. 

NEW   AND   ENLARGED   BUILDINGS   ARE   NEEDED. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  county  board,  before  making  definite 
arrangements  for  any  new  buildings,  secure  the  services  of  an  architect 
experienced  and  skilled  in  planning  school  buildings.  The  plans 
should  be  submitted  to  the  State  board  of  education  and  be  approved 
by  that  body. 

All  buildings  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  appearance,  utility, 
convenience,  sanitation,  fire  protection,  and  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  improved  methods  of  teaching.  One-story  buildings  on  the 
unit  plan  are  most  suitable  and  economical  in  Currituck  Coimty, 
especially  as  they  will  in  all  probability  be  of  wood.  Ground  is  easily 
obtained  and  inexpensive.  Such  buildings  can  be  enlarged  as  needs 
increase  and  the  complete  plan  may  be  initiated  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  paid  for  gradually.  Each  building  should  have  an  auditorium 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  people  of  the  community  for  meet- 
ings of  general  interest  and  entertainment.  There  should  be  at  least 
one  extra  room  for  industrial  work  in  each  building. 

Two-story  buildings  like  those  at  Poplar  Branch  and  Currituck, 
with  no  means  of  egress  except  that  afforded  by  an  inside  stairway, 
are  dangerous.  When  the  needed  rooms  are  added  to  these  buildings, 
whether  they  are  of  one  or  two  stories^  adequate  protection  from  fire 
should  be  installed  in  both  old  and  new  sections. 

Homes  for  the  principal  and  the  teachers  should  be  erected  in 
connection  with  the  consolidated  schools  wherever  they  are  needed. 
It  is  becoming  more  difficult  year  by  year  for  teachers  to  find  satis- 
factory boarding  places  in  the  country.  Good  homes  where  teachers 
are  welcomed  and  can  have  wholesome  food  and  comfortable  rooms, 
affording  the  quiet  and  privacy  which  they  need  in  order  to  do  satis- 
factory school  work,  are  difficult  to  find.  School  boards  find  one  or 
two  cottages  on  or  near  the  school  grounds  an  economical  investment. 
The  teachers  or  principals  in  charge  of  the  agriculture  and  home 
economics  work  should  live  in  the  county  throughout  the  year.  For 
them,  at  least,  homes  are  essential. 

The  cost  of  suCih  homes  to  the  school  board  in  Currituck  County 
will  not  be  great.  In  most  cases  the  abandoned  school  buildings 
can  be  made  over  into  very  satisfactory  houses.     Some  of  them  might 
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be  made  over  into  garages  or  bams  for  protecting  the  automobiles  or 
wagons  and  horses,  if  the  latter  are  used  for  transportation.  Since 
shelter  for  such  purposes  must  be  provided,  this  use  of  old  buildings  is 
probably  more  economical  than  selling  them. 

A    REASONABLE    SALARY    SCHEDULE    SHOULD    BE    ADOPTED    BASED    ON 

PREPARATION   AND   SUCCESSFUL   EXPERIENCE. 

The  board  should  employ  a  staflF  of  well-prepared  and,  when  pos- 
sible, experienced  teachers  and  retain  them  during  good  service. 
To  this  end  they  should  establish  a  standard  of  academic  and  profes- 
sional attainment  which  all  appUcants  for  positions  are  expected  to 
meet,  and  adopt  a  salary  schedule  planned  to  recognize  preparation, 
success  in  teaching,  and  special  individual  merit,  and  to  encourage 
self-improvement. 

The  minimum  requirement  should  be  graduation  from  a  standard 
normal  school  or  its  equivalent  in  academic  and  professional  prepara- 
tion. The  minimum  salary  should  be  based  on  this,  and  an  incre- 
ment allowed  for  successful  experience  within  and  without  the  county 
system.  Entering  teachers  should  have  a  probationary  status  for 
at  least  one  year.  After  that  their  positions  should  be  considered 
permanent  during  good  service,  with  regular  promotions  when  require- 
ments of  the  board  are  met. 

Teachers  who  enter  with  higher  qualifications  than  the  prescribed 
minimum  should  begin  at  a  higher  salary,  and  should  probably  have 
larger  increments  of  increase  in  salary.  Marked  success  may  be 
recognized  by  skipping  a  grade  or  by  establishing  a  bonus  for  meri- 
torious service.  Salaries  should  be  on  a  yearly  basis,  paid  in  10  or  12 
installments.  Teachers -should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  during 
vacation  periods  to  follow  any  regulations  the  board  makes .  for 
attendance  at  siunmer  schools,  supervision  of  home  work,  or  other  ac- 
tivities in  line  with  their  regular  work. 

Following  is  a  schedule  embodying  these  principles  and  recom- 
mended to  the  board  for  its  consideration.  The  beginning  salary  of 
$1,000  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be.  It  is  given  here  because  the  pres- 
ent scale  is  so  much  lower  that  it  may  seem  difficult  to  the  board  to 
raise  salaries  as  much  as  it  should  immediately.  The  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Education  has  estabUshed  a  minimum  of  $1,200 
per  year  for  ** prepared"  teachers.  Certainly  Currituck  Coimty 
should  not  be  content  until  this  minimiun  is  established  and  only 
prepared  teachers  are  employed.  If  any  child  anywhere  in  the  State 
needs  well  prepared  teachers,  all  children,  including  those  in  Curri- 
tuck Coimty,  do,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Money  spent  on  those 
below  standard  in  efficiency  is  wasted.  Certainly  it  is  not  possible 
and  can  not  be  expected  that  efficient  teachers  will  remain  in  the 
county  imless  the  salaries  paid  justify  them  in  doing  so. 
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A  proposed  salary  schedule. 


Teachers. 


One-year  teachov  (probationary 

for  3  years) 

Three-year  teachers 

Five-year  teachers 

Permanent  teachers 


Lengtn 
of  time 
of  ap- 
point- 
ment. 


0) 


1 
3 
5 


Salary  schedule  for  each  group. 

Vao^Iv 

Normal-school 
graduates. 

College 
graduates. 

X  eariy  aouu  jr 
increase. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Normal 
school 
grad- 
uates. 

College 
grad- 
uates. 

11,000 
1,226 
1,460 
1,700 

11,160 
1,376 
1,660 
2,000 

11,200 
1,426 
1,650 
1,900 

Sl,360 
1,676 
1,860 
2,200 

S76 
76 
60 
60 

1126 
126 
100 
100 

Year  in 

which 

group 

maximum 

can  be 

reached. 


Third. 
Do. 
Fifth. 
Seventh. 


1  Until  retired. 

When  the  maximum  of  each  group  is  reached  the  following  al- 
ternative courses  should  be  open  to  the  board  of  education: 

1.  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  each  year  in  group 
No.  1). 

2.  Reappointment  annually  at  the  group  maximum. 

3.  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

The  promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  that  of  t)ie  three- 
year  teachers  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  shown  special 
merit  and  have  given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study.  To 
satisfy  the  latter  condition,  the  board  might  require  the  candidate 
for  promotion  to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  some  recognized  college 
or  imiversity,  or  a  year  in  teaching  in  some  good  school  system  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  a  year  in  study  and  travel 
combined.  In  this  connection  a  system  of  exchanging  teachers 
might  well  be  established. 

A  schedule  such  as  the  one  prepared  would  have  teachers  who 
enter  the  first  group  looked  upon  as  being  on  a  probationary  status, 
subject  to  reelection  each  year  for  three  years.  Those  who  are 
rated  as  '^successful''  at  the  end  of  this  period  may  be  promoted  to 
the  group  of  three-year  teachers,  where  they  will  advance  auto- 
matically according  to  the  given  increments  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Those  who  are  rated  as  *' unsatisfactory''  can  in  turn  be 
continued  from  year  to  year  at  the  maximum  of  the  probationary 
group  or  dropped  from  the  corps.  When  a  teacher  has  reached 
the  maximum  of  the  three-year  group,  the  board  can  then  promote 
her  to  the  five-year  group  if  she  has  met  the  requirements  demanded 
for  promotion,  reelect  her  from  year  to  year  at  the  maximimi  she 
has  reached,  or  dismiss  her.  And  so,  when  the  maximum  of  the 
five-year  group  is  reached,  the  teacher  who  has  won  promotion  by 
her  success  in  the  classroom  and  by  her  efforts  at  self-improvement 
can  be  made  a  member  of  the  ** permanent  teacher"  group,  where 
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she  will  remain  until  she  retires.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  officials, 
a  teacher  has  not  merited  this  promotion,  she  can  be  retained  for  a 
time  at  the  maximum  salary  granted  to  the  group  she  is  in  or  be 
dropped.  In  this  manner  an  adjustment  can  be  worked  out  between 
the  teachers'  proper  desire  for  security  of  tenure  and  the  board's 
proper  desire  to  eliminate  the  teachers  who  do  not  continue  to  grow 
in  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher  knows  that  efforts  at- 
self-improvement  wiU  find  tangible  rewaxd  in  terms  of  salary  in- 
crease. 

ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED. 

• 

The  plan  suggested  for  reorganizing  the  schools  contemplates  the 
engagement  of  four  principals.^  Each  should  have  at  least  half  his 
time  free  for  supervision.  One  of  these  principals  should  be  prepared 
to  direct  the  mtroduction  of  and  supervise  work  in  home  economics; 
another  should  do  the  same  for  agriculture;  another  for  physical 
education;  and  another  for  music.  The  board  should  have  in  mind, 
when  selecting  the  principals,  special  preparation  and  fitness  for 
such  work.  In  addition  to  their  duties  in  the  schools  of  which  they 
are  in  charge,  they  should  supervise  their  special  subjects  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

For  the  present  at  least  a  primary  supervisor  is  needed  to  have 
general  charge  of  the  first  six  grades.  After  the  new  buildings  are 
completed,  the  new  organization  well  established  and  well  prepared, 
experienced  teachers  are  secured  who  remain  in  the  sytem  from  year 
to  year;  the  superintendent  and  the  principals  together  will  con- 
stitute an  adequate  supervisory  staff. 

A  NEW   COURSE  OF   STUDY   SHOULD   BE   PREPARED. 

The  county  is  entirely  rural.  Farming  is  the  one  important  in- 
dustry. The  school,  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  commimity,  must 
connect  its  work  closely  with  farm  and  home  life  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  establish  in  the  upper  grades  courses  which  directly 
prepare  for  farming  and  home  making. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  curriculimi  should  be  so  narrow  as  to 
confine  itself  to  education  in  agriculture  or  to  make  a  vocational 
school  of  the  elementary  course.  It  does  mean  that  all  education 
must  be  based  on  life  and  in  a  rural  community  on  country  life; 
that  children  who,  because  of  inclination,  abiUty,  and  circumstances, 
expect  to  remain  in  the  county  and  be  farmers  need  the  chance  to 
prepare  to  be  intelligent  ones,  and  that  the  school  should  offer  them 
this  opportimity.     The  fact  that  the  present  population  is  made  up 

>  The  distrlbation  of  work  contemplated  is,  one  principal  for  high  school  and  one  for  elementary  grades 
in  etdi  district.    Another  baslsi  that  of  location,  for  example,  might  be  adopted  if  preferable. 
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of  persons  whose  families  have  long  lived  in  the  vicinity  leads  one  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  children  now  at  school  will  remain  and 
make  their  homes  in  the  coimty.  Moreover,  a  school  course  of  the 
kind  described  would  appeal  alike  to  the  practical  minds  of  boys  and 
girls  at  the  age  when  they  are  most  inclined  to  leave  school,  and  to 
their  parents,  who  have  learned  by  experience  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  progressive  scientific  methods  of  farming.  Children  come 
longer  and  more  regularly  to  school  when  their  interests  are  engaged 
and  their  welfare  affected  in  a  way  which  is  evident  to  them. 

The  schools  should  be  organized  on  the  six,  three,  and  three  plan — 
six  elementary,  three  junior  high,  and  three  senior  high-school  grades. 
This  is  economical  as  well  as  efficient  in  the  country  because  older 
children  can  walk  or  be  transported  somewhat  farther  than  younger 
ones  Mid  concentration  of  groups  is  more  feasible.  Senior  high  schools 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  jimior  high  schools  need  more  expensive  equip- 
ment, larger  buildings,  and  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  the  sub- 
jects they  teach,  and  should  not  be  imnecessarily  multiplied. 

The  North  Carolina  State  course  of  study  will  form  a  good  basis 
but  should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  first  six  grades  are 
concerned  chiefly  wdth  fimdamentals  and  should,  in  addition  to  the 
tool  subjects,  provide  for  nature  study,  gardening,  play  and  recre- 
ation, sanitation  and  hygiene,  dramatization  and  story  telling.  Music, 
literature,  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  should  be  taught  with  em- 
phasis on  appreciation. 

The  junior  high-school  course  may  include  electives,  one  or  two  in 
the  first  year,  increasing  the  niunber  allowed  in  the  second  and  third 
years.  In  the  junior  high  school  three  years  each  of  English,  his- 
tory, and  mathematics,  one  year  of  civics,  two  of  geography,  and 
natural  science,  one  year  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  three  years 
each  of  physical  education,  music,  and  current  events  should  be  re- 
quired. Other  required  and  elective  subjects  may  be  selected  from 
the  following:  Home  economics,  fine  and  industrial  arts,  animal  hus- 
bandry, agriculture,  one  or  two  other  sciences,  commercial  subjects, 
Latin,  and  at  least  one  modem  language. 

In  the  senior  high  school  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  should 
be  expected  and  the  number  of  electives  increased.  Courses  which 
prepare  for  coDege  and  courses  which  prepare  for  vocations  should 
be  offered,  affording  as  wide  a  selection  as  the  size  of  the  school  and 
resources  of  the  conununity  warrant. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  KEEPING  ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORDS  IS  NEEDED. 

The  systems  of  accounting  and  of  record  keeping  do  not  show  the 
things  about  the  business  conduct  of  the  system  and  the  school  con- 
ditions which  they  should.     The  records  kept  now  show  the  cash 
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balance,  the  amount  of  indebtedness,  etc.,  and  check  items  of  expen- 
ditures roughly  for  the  county.  They  do  not  show  the  cost  per  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school;  the  amount  per  capita 
which  the  board  is  spending,  expressed  in  terms  of  salaries,  repairs, 
eqmpment,  suppUes,  etc.  An  account  should  be  opened  with  each 
school,  so  that  the  board  can  know  how  the  children  in  each  are 
faring  in  terms  of  money  expended.  If  this  were  done  in  Currituck 
County,  it  would  show  a  very  wide  variation  among  the  schools  in 
the  amount  spent  per  child  on  education. 
The  records  should  also  show  such  things  as  the  following: 

1.  Age-grade  distribution  for  each  school  and  for  the  whole 
system  taken  annually  to  determine  facts  about  retardation  and 
acceleration  of  pupils. 

2.  A  table  compiled  annually  showing  how  many  children  in  each 
grade  and  school  have  attended  for  100  days,  110  days,  120  days, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  full  niunber  of  days  the  school  has  been  in  session. 

3.  A  table  showing  the  facts  about  promotion  and  failures  in  each 
grade  and  in  each  school. 

4.  A  table  showing  the  number  of  children  who  dropped  out 
before  the  term  closed  and  why. 

5.  A  card  catalogue  of  those  who  have  completed  the  grades  and 
the  high  school,  showing  the  important  facts  about  their  school 
history,  where  they  go  and  what  they  do. 

6.  vA  card  catalogue  of  teachers  showing  training,  experience, 
certification,  and  other  facts  of  importance. 

7.  Chart  showing  seating  capacity  and  number  of  children  assigned 
to  each  room. 

8.  The  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  other  school 
systems  should  be  secured,  examined,  and  a  card  index  compiled  of 
references  to  those  which  the  superintendent  foresees  may  be  of  use 
in  connection  with  some  of  his  projects.  A  similar  file  of  pubUca- 
tions  from  the  State  department,  leading  educational  journals  and 
the  like,  would  be  useful. 

THE   COST  OP   CARRYING   OUT  THE   PLAN   NOT  PROHIBITIVE. 

Estimates  for  the  present  school  year  indicate  that  the  county  is 
spending  for  all  purposes  about  $15.50  per  child  enrolled  on  the 
upkeep  of  the  schools.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  United 
States  (average  as  estimated  in  another  paragraph)  is  $55.65.  As  the 
given  amount  in  Currituck  Coxmty  is  spent  almost  entirely  on  teach- 
ers' salaries,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  that  in  this  estimate. 

If  the  per  capita  expenditure  is  increased  $9.50  per  year,  making 
a  total  of  $25,  the  county  will  still  be  spending  much  less  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States  and  can  not  be  considered  extravagant 
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oi*  even  liberal  in  providing  for  schools.  Such  an  increase  will  be 
approximately  equal  to  that  amount  raised  by  a  levy  of  3  mills  on 
the  total  tax  valuation  of  the  county,  or  $18,632.  The  salary  budget 
for  the  present  year  is  $41,244.  If  to  this  is  added  $18,632,  esti- 
mated as  above,  the  total  available  for  salaries  will  be  approximately 
$60,000. 

If  the  plan  proposed  were  carried  out  the  following  teachers  would 
be  needed : 

For  the  consolidation  at — 

PowellB  Point 6 

Coinjock 5 

Poplar  Branch 9 

Shawboro 4 

Currituck 6 

Moyock 7 

For  the  schools  in  Fruitville 4 

Total 40 

Forty  teachers,  with  four  principals  and  one  supervisor,  will  con- 
stitute a  staff  large  enough  to  allow  one  teacher  for  each  grade  in 
most  cases,  with  not  more  than  two  grades  for  any  teacher,  with 
three  teachers  for  one  and  four  for  the  other  senior  high  school  devot- 
ing full  time  to  high-school  subjects.  The  cost  of  this  staff  is  esti- 
mated below.  Salaries  suggested,  while  much  higher  than  those 
now  paid  in  the  coimty,  are  not  better  than  good  teachers  should 
expect.  A  term  of  nine  months  is  contemplated.  Of  the  $59,500 
estimated  as  necessary,  the  State  can  be  expected  to  pay  half  or 
nearly  half.  The  amount  received  from  that  source  the  present 
year  is  $25,000.     Some  increase  is  probable. 

Two  principals  for  the  senior  high  schools,  at  $2,000  each $4,  ODD 

Two  principals  for  the  junior  high  schools,  at  $2,000  each 4, 000 

Forty  teachers,  at  $1,000  each  per  year 40, 000 

One  primary  supervisor 1, 500 

Total 69,500 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  estimate  shall  be  more  than  a  tentative 
one  or  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  cost.  When  the  levy  is 
actually  made,  it  will  probably  come  in  part  from  county  and  in  part 
from  special  district  sources.  The  county  levy  can  be  increased  the 
next  year  without  exceeding  the  maximmn  prescribed  in  the  law  at 
the  present  time,  regardless  of  any  provision  the  legislature  now  in 
session  may  make.  However,  a  3-mill  increase  over  this  year's  levy 
probably  represents  the  minimum  amount  which  will  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  new  plan  the  coming  year.  As  salaries  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  suggested,  the  annual  expense  will  increase  some- 
what. The  county  tax  rate  this  year  is  1.9  mills.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  3  mills  suggested  for  increasing  salaries  and  qualifications  of 
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teachers,  the  total  would  not  exceed  5  mills.  A  6-mill  levy  woiild 
doubtless  cover  the  maintenance  expense  of  all  the  improvements 
recommended.  Many  coimties  in  other  States  have  a  far  higher  rate 
for  schools;  50,  75,  and   even  100  mills  are  not  uncommon. 

The  money  needed  for  buildings  and  equipment,  including  trucks 
or  wagons  for  transportation,  shoidd  be  raised  by  a  bond  issue.  Auto- 
mobile busses  for  schools  or  auto  trucks  have  proved  most  satis- 
factory for  transporting  children  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
Generally  the  cost  per  child  is  less  than  if  horse-drawn  vehicles  are 
iised.  The  initial  cost  is^  greater  and  should  be  included  in  the  bond 
budget,  while  the  maintenance  expense  should  be  included  in  the 
annual  tax  levy  estimate.  The  interest  and  a  sinking  fund  for 
meeting  the  annual  payments  should  be  provided  for  also  when  the 
levy  is  made. 

CAN   CURRITUCK   COUNTY  AFFORD  BETTER  SCHOOLS? 

It  has  been  indicated  elsewhere  that  Currituck  County  is  not  poor 
in  natural  resources,  value  of  products,  native  abiUty  of  its  people, 
or  tax  valuation.  Intelligence  and  prosperity  are  indicated  by  the 
quaUty  of  farm  homes  and  buildings,  machinery,  and  general  improve- 
ments. Many  of  the  homes  are  equipped  with  electric  or  other 
lighting  plant  and  have  other  modem  conveniences.  Tractors  and 
other  farm  implements  show  that  progressive  ideas  of  farming 
prevail.  There  are  400  automobiles,  valued  at  approximately 
$400,000,  a  per  capita  investment  of  $55,  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  ($12)  invested  in  school  property.  E^stimating  upkeep  of 
these  automobiles  at  the  conservative  figure  of  $15  per  month,  more 
money  is  spent  annually  on  automobile  repairs,  oil,  and  gasoline 
than  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  schools  in  the  county.  If  we 
consider  only  the  money  spent  by  the  county  itself,  exclusive  of 
State  funds,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  people  of  Currituck  are  spending 
this  year  twice  as  much  on  keeping  up  automobiles  as  on  educating 
children.  Only  in  the  schools  are  the  people  of  the  county  willing  to 
continue  the  methods  and  standards  of  Uving  adopted  by  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  years  ago.  The 
old  homemade  benches  (not  desks)  still  in  use  in  some  schools  bear 
the  initials  of  the  grandparents  of  children  who  now  attend,  and  if 
not  in  the  same  buildings,  at  least  in  those  which  are  similar  in  kind 
and  construction. 

The  State's  favorable  laws  and  Uberal  assistance  in  funds  do  much 
for  the  educational  intersts  of  the  county.  Recently  property  valua- 
tion for  taxing  purposes  has  been  raised,  confonning  with  progressive 
ideas  on  this  subject.  In  short,  the  county  gives  every  indication  of 
being  in  a  favorable  position  for  the  establishment  of  a  modem  system 
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of  schools.  It  is  necessary  only  for  the  people  actively  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  education  of  their  children  and  to  contribute  more 
generously  to  the  support  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  an  amount  be  added  to  the  present  school 
expenditures  which  shall  be  biuxiensome  to  taxpayers,  or  that  it  shall 
be  more  than  a  slight  expense  to  the  majority.  Table  9  shows  the 
number  of  persons  paying  taxes  on  given  valuations,  ranging  from 
$500  to  more  than  $10^000,  arranged  in  intervals  of  $500. 

Table  9. — Number  of  persons  paying  taxes  on  given  valuations. 


Penoos. 

On  16,001  to  $6,500 12 

On  16,501  to  $7,000 20 

On  $7,001  to  $7,500 15 

On  $7,501  to  $8,000 23 

On  $8,001  to  $8,500 16 

On  $8,501  to  $9,000 10 

On  $9,001  to  $9,500 8 

On  $9,501  to  $10,000 14 

On  $10,000 110 


2,065 


Pencms. 

On  $500  or  lees 886 

On  $500  to  $1,000 246 

On  $1, 101  to  $1 ,500 142 

On  $1,501  to  $2,000 117 

On  $2,001  to  $2,500 107 

On  $2,501  to  $3,000 71 

On  $3,001  to  $3,500 61 

On  $3,501  to  $4,000 56 

On  $4,001  to  $4,500 '.  45 

On  $4,501  to  $5,000 44 

On  $5,001  to  $5,500 30 

On  $5,501  to  $6,000 32 

Valuation  of  hunting  clubs,  $337,036;  number  of  clubs,  8.    N.  S.  Railroad  property, 
$469,  202. 

Of  the  2,067  taxpayers  in  the  county,  more  than  40  per  cent  pay 
taxes  on  $500  or  less  and  approximately  55  per  cent  (54.7  per  cent) 
pay  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  or  less.  A  flat  increase  in  the  levy  of 
3  mills  recommended  in  this  report  means  an  increase  in  total  taxes 
paid  annually  of  $1.50  or  less  for  40  per  cent  of  the  people  and  $3 
or  less  for  more  than  half  the  people  in  the  county.  For  88  per 
cent  of  the  taxpayers,  the  increase  amounts  to  $15  or  less.  Only 
110  persons  and  corporations,  including  a  nimiber  of  clubs,  railroad 
and  other  corporations,  as  well  as  nonresident  individuals,  would 
have  increased  taxes  of  $30  or  more  per  year.  Surely  this  amount 
is  negligible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  slight  increase  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  county  would  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  vastly 
improved  schools. 

The  total  cost  of  building  and  operating  good  schools  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  poor  ones.  Good  buildings,  good  teachers, 
longer  terms,  high  schools,  and  transportation  facilities  cost  money. 
So  indeed  do  modem  homes,  harrows,  disks,  tractors,  automobiles, 
lighting  systems,  and  telephones,  and  yet  few  intelligent  people 
contend  that  we  should  discard  these  modem  means  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  Economy  does  not  necessarily  follow  small  invest- 
ments but  depends  rather  on  the  returns  on  the  investment,  the 
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value  received  for  money  expended.  The  present  school  system 
costs  very  little,  but  the  returns  are  meager  also.  Indeed,  many 
schools  now  cost  more  than  their  value  in  educational  returns  actu- 
ally justifies.  A  good  school  system  will  enroll  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  children  of  school  agej  will  keep  them  at  school  regularly  for 
a  longer  period  each  year  and  for  the  completion  of  the  full  course; 
will  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  makes  better  and  more  use- 
ful citizens;  add  to  land  values  and  productive  possibilities  of  the 
county;  and  encourage  desirable  and  progressive  citizens  to  make 
homes  within  its  borders.  Returns  on  the  investment  measured 
in  money  will  be  much  larger  than  from  the  same  amount  invested 
in  any  other  way.  If  measured  in  terms  of  the  permanent  influence 
on  the  lives  of  the  children  and  the  higher  welfare  of  the  commimity, 
they  will  be  greater  still. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Substantial  increase  of  school  funds. 

2.  Consolidation  of  schools  according  to  plan  outlined. 

3.  New  buildings  which  meet  modem  requirements  in  appearance, 
arrangement,  and  equipment. 

4.  Reorganization  on  the  6-3-3  plan;  a  course  of  study  based  on 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  commimity  and  harmonizing  with  such 
reorganization. 

5.  Adequate  staff  of  prepared  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers. 

6.  Salary  schedule  based  on  preparation,  experience,  and  meritori- 
ous service,  applying  alike  to  all  parts  of  the  county. 

7.  Provision  for  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  law  and 
systematic  effort  to  promote  regularity  of  attendance. 

8.  The  school  term  of  nine  months  for  all  schools. 

9.  Adoption  of  effective  system  of  cost  accoimting  and  of  collect- 
ing data  and  keeping  records. 
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A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOR  ATHENS,  GEORGIA. 


Athens  was  the  pioneer  in  bringing  higher  education  to  the  youth 
of  Georgia.  Will  it  lead  in  reconstructing  its  public  school  plant  so 
as  to  bring  modem  educational  advantages  to  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  ? 

This  question  states  the  real  significance  of  a  school  building 
program  for  Athens  at  the  present  time.^ 

ATHENS  AN  EDUCATIONAL    CENTER. 

TVhen  the  visitor  to  Athens  asks  what  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
city,  the  answer  is  ''Education.''  And  the  answer  is  not  far  wrong, 
as  yet. 

Athens  did  not  start  as  an  industrial  center.  Education,  not 
industry,  was  the  cause  of  the  founding  of  the  town.  In  1801  a 
grant  of  600  acres  was  given  to  the  State  by  John  Milledge  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  ''a  seat  of  learning''  in  Georgia.  A  site  was 
chosen  for  the  State  University  of  Georgia,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  State  universities  in  the  country;  and  the  town  grew  up  around 
the  university. 

This  fact  has  conditioned  the  character  of  the  town  in  a  number 
of  interesting  ways.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  town  had  started  as 
an  industrial  center,  the  first  building  would  probdi>Iy  have  been 
erected  along  the  flats  by  the  Oconee  River,  and  then  as  the  town 
grew  the  more  well-to-do  members  of  the  community  would  have 
cHmbed  to  higher  ground,  leaving  about  the  river  the  usual  imsightly 
mixture  of  old  insanitary  dwellings  jostled  by  encroaching  factories. 
But  the  town  started  with  the  university,  and  it  started  on  the 
heights.  The  municipal  buildings,  the  post-office,  the  city  hall, 
and  the  University  of  Georgia  were  all  built  on  a  high  plateau. 
Later,  the  city  spread  out  into  four  wards.  The  second  ward, 
running  through  the  city  northwest  and  southeast,  represents  the 
original  settlement.  The  first  ward,  where  the  factories  follow  the 
river,  climbs  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Oconee  River;  the  fourth  ward, 
now  the  congested  part  of  the  city,  extends  almost  due  west  from  the 
Oconee  River;  while  the  third  ward,  the  newer  residential  section, 
spreads  out  to  the  south. 

Athens  is  different  in  spirit  from  the  usual  industrial  town.  Like 
its  namesake,  it  is  beautiful.    It  has  the  variety  of  landscape,  the 

1  At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Athens,  Qs^  the  Commissioner  of  Education  detailed  Alice 
Barrows  Femandes,  spedallst  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  to  make  a  surrey  of  the  public 
schools  of  Athens,  Ga.,  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  building  program  for  the  schools  of  the  city.  The 
surrey  was  made  in  March,  1021.  Mrs.  Femandes  was  assisted  in  working  out  the  plans  of  buildings  and 
building  costs  by  Mr.  William  B.  Ittner,  consulting  architect. 
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richness  of  coloring,  and  the  stimulating  air  that  make  the  Athenians 
of  Georgia  love  their  native  city  as  the  Athenians  of  <^  loved  their 
city.  Again,  like  its  namesake,  the  city  seems  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  living;  not  merely  the  importance  of  accumulating  things. 
It  cares  about  education;  it  cares  about  enriching  life. 

ATOffiNS  DEVBLaPING  INTO  AN  INDUSTRIAL  CITY. 

But  the  visitor  to  Athens  can  not  be  there  long  witiiout  realizing 
that  a 'change  is  coming  over  the  city,  and  that  this  spirit  of  mdlow 
enjoyment  of  life,  of  tolerance,  and  of  interest  in  ordered  living  and 
human  progress  which  goes  vnthf  or  should  go  with,  the  university 
spirit;  is  rather  what  remains  of  the  first  period  of  Athens's  history. 
The  real  question  is  what  the  second  period  of  its  history  is  going  to  be. 

Athens  is  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial  city.*  It  is  now  the 
second  largest  inland  cotton  market  in  the  State,  and  it  is  also  the 
center  of  a  large  wholesale  business  for  northeast  Georgia.  It  already 
has  some  30  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which  the  largest  are 
the  5  textile  plants,  employing  about  720  i>eople.  The  other  manu- 
facturing plants  are  fertilizers,  a  compress  plant,  foundry  and  ma/diine 
shop,  woodworking  shops,  brick  plant,  bottling,  bakeries,  candy, 
laundry,  oil  factories.  There  aie  about  200  retail  stores.  It  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  exact  number  of  workers  in  the  difiiareat 
plants,  but  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  30  establishments  enumerated 
there  were  about  1,200  people.  . 

This  development  of  the  industrial  life  of  Athens  necefisanly  shifts 
the  eanphasis  in  edueaticm.,  or  rather  it  enlarges  its  scope.  Athens 
is  no  longer  a  university  town  but  a  modem  industiial  city  where  the 
question  of  public  education  for  the  mass  of  childr^  has  come  to 
be  of  as  vital  importance  as  the  question  of  university  education. 
The  important  question  before  the  city  is  whether  it  is  going  to  recog- 
nize these  facts  in  time  and  reconstroct  its  school  plant  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions. 

SIGNIflCANCE  OP  A  SCHOOL-BUILIHNG  raOGRAM  fOR  KTBSNB. 

The  real  significance  of  a  school  building  program  for  Athens  at 
the  present  time  is  that  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  city  to  prove  whether 
or  not  the  belief  in  education  upon  which  the  city  was  founded  is 
virile  enough  to  face  the  facts  of  modem  life;  whether  it  is  scientific 
enough  to  recognize  that  changed  social  and  industrial  conditions 
demand  drastic  changes  in  public  schools,  and  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  leadership  in  education,  the  university  education  of 
which  the  city  is  justly  proud  must  be  founded  upon  a  broad,  modem, 
elementary  school  education. 

The  educators  of  AUiens  have  a  <^ean-eitt  choice  bofove  them. 
They  can  either  let  the  industrial  development  of  the  town  grow  and 

*  The  total  population  in  the  whole  dtj  In  1920,  exclusive  of  the  new  territory  annexed,  was  I7,ii:2,  an 
Increase  of  11.1  per  cent  In  10  years. 
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dominate  the  character  of  the  city,  leaying  education,  as  too  often 
happ^is,  in  a  sort  of  secluded  bypath,  a  privilege  for  the  few  rather 
than  an  opportunity  for  the  many,  or  they  can  take  the  initiative 
now  in  }ielping  to  make  the  public  schools  of  the  city  what  the  public 
school  system  in  America  ought  to  be — a  children's  university.  Tlie 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  imiversity  and  the  public 
schools  indicates  that  that  choice  has  already  been  made. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  Athens  have  Uie  choice  of  letting  their 
children  remain  in  cramped  quarters  which  will  stunt  their  growth, 
spiritually,  mentally,  and  physically,  or  they  c«n  demand  that  then- 
children,  the  children  of  all  the  people,  ^all  have  as  rich  an  educa- 
tion as  the  favored  few  who  are  able  to  survive  and  go  on  to  a  uni- 
versity. 

The  business  men  of  the  city  have  the  choice  of  letting  the  presei).t 
plant  continue,  getting  more  and  more  decrepit,  thus  necessitating 
larger  and  larger  expenditures  for  repairs  and  additions,  or  they  can 
enter  upon  a  statesmanlike  poUcy  to  adopt  a  permanent  building 
program  which  will  give  a  modem  up-to-date  school  plant  to,  the 
city,  carrying  out  as  much  of  it  as  possible  with  the  present  bond 
issue  and  the  remainder  from  year  to  year  until  the  plan  is  completed. 

C<mTEMPLATED  BOND  ISSUE  INADEQUATE  FOR  N»SDS  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  contemplated  bond  issue  of  $323,000  is  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  of  Athens.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  begin  to  meet  the  needs  with  that  amount.  But  even  that 
can  not  be  done  economically  and  efficiently  except  on  the  ba^  of 
a  permanent  building  program,  of  which  the  plans  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $323,000  bond  issue  will  be  only  a  part. 

Thk  report,  then,  will  describe  what  the  present  conditions  are  in 
the  schools;  outline  a  permanent  building  program  which  will  take 
ctLre  of  congestion  and  provide  for  growth  over  a  period  of  at  least 
10  years;  outline  in  detail  what  part  of  this  program  can  be  carried 
oat  with  the  $323,000  bond  issue;  and  show  that  it  is  financially 
possible  for  Athens  to  carry  out  the  permanent  building  program  in 
the  near  future. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  public  school  buildings  in  Athens  is  deplorable. 

Athens  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fine,  progressive  spirit  of 
its  superintendent,  board  of  education,  and  teaching  force.  They 
are  doing  their  best  to  give  progressive  education  to  the  children,  but 
they  are  trying  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  equipment.  It  is  impossible  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  It  is  equally  unpossible  to  carry  out  the  precepts  of 
modem  education  to  ''give  children  the  opportunity  for  self  expres- 
sion," to  teach  them  to  '*  learn  by  doing,''  etc.,  when  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  do  or  make  things,  nothing  but  school  seats,  and  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  them. 
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SCHOOLS  BADLY  CONGESTED 439  MORE  CHILDREN  THAN  SCHOOL 

SEATS. 

The  schools  are  badly  congested.  There  are  five  white  elementary 
schools  and  one  white  high  school.  There  are  three  Negro  elementary 
schools  and  one  combination  elementary  and  high  school.  In  the 
white  elementary  schools  there  are  1,614  children  and  1,480  school 
seats,  134  more  children  than  there  are  seats.  In  the  Negro  schools 
there  are  1,065  children  and  760  school  seats,  305  more  children  than 
there  are  school  seats.'  In  other  words,  16.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
elementary  school  children  were  without  school  seats  in  1920.  They 
went  to  school  and  somehow  seats  were  found  for  them.  But  it 
means  that  there  were  too  many  children  in  a  room;  that  some 
children  attended  school  only  in  the  morning  and  some  only  in  the 
afternoon;  that  they  had  to  sit  in  overcrowded  roonis  with  bad  air, 
and  subject  to  all  the  evils  of  overcrowding;  and  that  in  some  cases 
children  were  studying  in  the  corridors  with  screens  used  in  the 
sorry  attempt  to  convert  a  corridor  into  a  classroom. 

Table  2. — Number  of  Uachers  per  school  in  1919-tO. 


Schools. 


1 


ELEMENTABT. 

White: 

BaxterStreet ;    1 

ChildsStreet 1 

College  A  venue i    1 

1 
1 


Oconee  Street 
Nantahala  Avenue. 


Total. 


Negro: 

East  Athens 1    1 

West  Athens 1 

Newtown 1 

Reese  Street i 


Total 1    3 

Total  elementary |    8 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Special. 


A 
o 


i 

^ 
S 


6 

17  , 
10  '. 

6  !, 

5 

44  i. 


5 
4 
3 
4 


16 


White:  Athens  High  School . 
Negro:  High  and  Industrial. 

Grand  total 


10 


60 


8 
4 


72 


i 


1 

(V. 


—sr 
2 


3  & 


n 


2 
1 


e 


S3 


1 


44 


16 


«(» 


8 

4 


5 


3 


9? 


3 

o 


49 


J. 


....[    8 


19 


t 
4 


1 
1 


n  18 


U) 


68 


18 

9 


>  See  Table  1,  showing  original  capacity  of  the  public  schools  of  Athens,  Oa.;  net  «nroltei«nt  1910-11 
and  1919-20;  per  cent  of  Increase  in  eiu-ollment  1910-1920:  number  of  regular  clasBTDGBis  amOobla;  total 
classrooms  required;  excess  of  rooms  required  over  those  available;  number  olq)cci«|«ctivttiea. 
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Ami  the  congestion  is  going  to  be  worse  as  time  goes  oa^  The 
eiuroUiaent  in  nU  the  schools  increased  from  2,202  in  1910  to  3,137  in 
1920^  an  increase  of  42.4  per  cent  in  10  years,.  Yet  there  has  been  no 
new  elementary  school  building  ^or  12  years.  This  means  that  a 
building  program  must  not  only  eliminate  the  congestion  which  has 
developed  in  the  last  10  years,  but  also  provide  for  a  growth  of  42  per 
cent  in  the  next  10  years. 

NO    MODERN    SCHOOL    FACILiriES    IN   THE    ELEMENTAl^T    SCHOOLS. 

Qaasroom  cox^eetion  is  suffijciently  uodesirahle,,  but  when,  in  addi*- 
tiou,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  healthful  work  and  play  in  shops  and 
playrooifis  and  auditoriums  and  laboratories^  the  situation  becomes. a 
menace  to  the  health  and  morals  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
children.  Yet  there  are  almost  no  special  f aciMties  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Athens.^  There  is  not  a  single  auditorium,  and  there  hte 
only  two  (special  acti?viity  rocmis  in  all  the  white  elementary  schoo)s< — 
one  eooking  room  in  the  Charies  Str^eet  School  and  one  in  the  College 
Avenue  School.  There  is  a  cooki^  rootea  in  Baxter  School,  but  it  is 
nothing  bat  a  elassroom  with  some  naeager  cooking  equipment.  In 
Nantahala  School  a  closet  is  used  as  a  cooking  room,  and  in  Oconee 
part  of  a  hall  has  been  partitioned  oflF  in  the  attempt  to  develop  this 
work.  These  attempts  show  the  desire  of  the  principals  and  teachers 
to  give  aeme  special  work  to  the  children,  but  the  space  and  the  equip- 
ment are  pathaticaliy  inadequate. 

There  are  no  aci^ice  rooBas  in  any  of  the  elementary  schools^  no 
shops,  no  drawii]^  rooms,  no  music  rooms>  no  libraries,  no  gymntH 
siiuns.  There  are  only  two  prinimpals'  offices  in  ail  of  the  ei^t  ele- 
mentary schools^  and  there  aire  no  teachers'  rest  ro<»ns  in  any  of  the 
schools. 

TKE   IBOtt   SCHOOLS. 

The  facts  as  given  on  the  chart  as  to  the  Athens  High  School  are 
misleading.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  buildmg  is  entirely  unsuited  to 
school  purposes,  and  only  the  fine  spirit  of  the  principal  and  teachers 
makes  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  effectively.  The  building  was 
originally  a  courthouse.  It  is  not  fireproof.  It  is  badly  constructed. 
The  ceilings  are  so  high  that  it  is  expensive  to  heat,  and  the  windows 
are  so  narrow  that  the  lighting  is  very  bad.  But  there  are  only  345 
children  in  the  high  school,  and  there  are  1,614  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  And  the  elementary  school  children  do  not  have 
even  the  special  facilities  that  exist  in  the  high  school.  Therefore  it 
is  obvious  that  the  needs  of  the  elementary  school  children  should  be 
taken  care  of  first. 

'  *  .  *  • 

•^  -       -         -      ■     -  -      -  — ^  -  -       ■         I  I  — .  I  ni 
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The  High  and  Industrial  School  for  Negroes  is  utterly  inadequate 
for  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  for  the  type  of  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  school  is  carrying  a  triple 
load,  for  it  includes  an  elementary  school,  a  high  school,  and  a  night 
trade  school.  Yet  the  building  is  only  a  frame  structure  of  the 
8-classroom  type,  with  a  cottage  for  the  domestic-science  work. 
When  the  fact  is  considered  that  there  is  being  taught  in  this  school  at 
present  the  regular  academic  work,  together  with  science,  shopwork, 
and  domestic  science,  and  that,  in  addition,  courses  in  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  plastering,  brick  masonry,  automechanics,  and  nurse 
training  are  being  given  in  the  trade  school,  and  that  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  this  work  that  garages  and  shops  in  the  city  have  to  be 
rented  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  evening,,  it  is  clear  that  the  type 
of  work  being  done  in  this  school  has  far  outgrown  the  building  and 
equipment. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  school  system  of  3,137  children,  there  is  only  I 
auditorium,  1  gymnasium,  3  manual  training  shops,  2  commercial 
rooms,  4  cooking  rooms,  3  sewing  rooms,  and  3  science  rooms.  And 
all  of  these  special  facilities,  with  the  exception  of  2  cooking  rooms, 
are  in  the  2  high  schools. 

WORK  AND  PLAY  AS  NECESSARY  AS  STUDY. 

ft 

The  seriousness  of  this  lack  of  modem  educational  facilities  can 
only  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  work  and  play  are  as 
essential  in  education  as  opportunity  for  study  in  classrooms.  No 
child  was  ever  educated  by  study  alone.  All  children  have  always 
been  educated  by  three  things — work  and  study  and  play.  If  they 
are  deprived  of  any  one  of  these,  their  education  is  incomplete.  But 
children  in  modem  cities  are  being  deprived  of  two  of  these  essential 
elements  in  their  education,  i.  e.,  work  and  play. 

It  is  difficult  for  adults  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country, 
in  a  simpler  environment,  to  realize  what  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  conditions  surrounding  children's  lives.  It  is  difficult  for  them 
to  reaUze  that  the  days  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  have  gone  for- 
ever. Everyone  knows,  when  he  stops  to  think  about  it,  that  school 
does  not  necessarily  spell  education.  A  child's  ''education"  begins 
each  day  from  the  moment  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  until  he  goes  to 
bed  at  night.  Some  of  this  education  he  gets  in  school,  some  of  it  he 
gets  outside  of  school.  But  the  kind  of  education  which  the  child  of 
to-day  gets  outside  of  school  is  very  different  from  what  he  received 
50  years  ago  outside  of  school,  while  the  education  which  he  receives 
in  school  has  remained  much  the  same.  Fifty  years  ago  he  began  the 
day  by  doing  chores  about  the  farm,  taking  care  of  the  animals, 
mending  a  piece  of  harness  or  part  of  a  wagon.  Then  he  went  to 
school  and  got  the  ''book  learning"  that  he  could  not  get  at  home, 
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and  after  school  he  played  in  the  fields  or  stopped  in  at  some  black- 
smith shop  or  carpenter  shop  and  watched  a  friend  at  work  and 
learned  to  handle  tools  himself.  All  this  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
small  shops  was  education,  and  the  schoolhouse  simply  supplemented 
it.  Furthermore,  it  was  this  first-hand  knowledge  of  life  and  this 
opportimity  to  experiment,  to  learn  to  handle  tools,  to  invent  new 
ways  of  doing  things,  which  developed  the  independence  and  initiative, 
the  mechanical  knack  and  resourcefulness,  that  have  given  this  nation 
much  of  its  inventive  genius. 

But  times  have  changed.  At  the  present  time  50  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  country  live  in  cities,  and  the  city  is  an  extremely 
poor  place  in  which  to  rear  children,*  chiefly  because  it  deprives  them 
of  the  opportunity  for  healthful  work  and  play.  There  is  little  work 
of  educational  value  to  be  done  about  a  city  home.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  tendency  in  the  city  is  to  have  as  much  work  as  possible 
done  outside  the  home.  There  is  no  harvesting  and  planting  to  be 
done,  few,  if  any,  animals  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare  city 
home  that  has  a  workshop  or  tools  or  laboratory  in  which  children 
may  experiment. 

But  the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate  children  in  the  right  direction; 
it  educates  them  in  the  wrong  direction.  With  the  majority  of 
children  the  street  becomes  their  only  playgroimd,  and  the  street  is  a 
most  effective  teacher  in  all  the  vicious  and  sordid  side  of  a  city's  life. 
Tliere  is  probably  no  greater  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children  of 
this  country — physical,  mental,  and  moral — than  our  failure  to  realize 
the  vital  necessity  of  play  for  children.  The  average  adult  apparently 
looks  upon  play  as  recreation  merely,  something  to  indulge  in  after 
the  serious  business  of  life  is  over  for  the  day,  something  that  one  is  a 
Uttle  ashamed  to  give  much  time  to,  until  perhaps  ill  health  forces 
one  to  give  time  to  it.  Possibly  because  of  the  stress  and  speed  at 
which  life  is  lived  to-day,  the  fact  has  been  forgotten  that  play  is  not 
merely  recreation,  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  for  children  if  they 
are  to  grow  in  strength  and  health  and  mental  keenness. 

Children  in  the  public  schools  all  over  the  country  get  practically 
no  time  for  play  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ten  minutes' 
recess  in  the  morning  and  a  few  minutes  in  the  afternoon  is  not  play, 
it  is  literally  a  ''recess"  from  sitting  in  school  seats.  And  Athens  is 
like  every  other  city  in  this  respect.  But  Athens,  at  least,  has  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  her  namesake  for  a  better  custom.  To 
the  Greeks,  play  was  of  the  first  importance  in  their  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. The  Athenians,  whose  achievements  in  art,  literature,  educai- 
tion,  and  the  art  of  living  have  never  been  surpassed,  realized  that 
play  waa  the  foundation  of  physical  health  and  intellectual  power. 
Yet  in  the  modem  Athens  of  Georgia  there  is  no  public  playground, 
and  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  children  to  play  during 
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school  bx)urs.  It  were  well  if  the  moderu  Athenians  took  to  heart  the 
words  of  Socrates  in  regard  to  the  place  of  play  in  education,  when  he 
says  in  The  Republic:  • 

Can  there  be  anything  bett^lor  a  State  than  that  it  shmihi  contain  the  beft  pcoBiUe 
men  and  women? 

There  can  not. 

And  this  result  will  bo  brought  about  by  music  and  gjTnnastice  employed  as  we 
described? 

Undoubtedly. 

THE   CITY   SCHOOL  MUST  PBOVIDE  OPPOETUNITY   FOB  THE   WOBK  AND 
PLAY   WHICH  THE   HOME   CAN   NO   LONOEB   PRO\TDE. 

Since  the  city  is  doubtless  here  to  stay,  it  is  imperative  t^t  the 
school  retnm  to  children  the  opportunity  for  the  work  and  play 
which  the  home  no  longer  supplies,  and  which  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  children.  For  these  reasons  it  has  come 
to  be  recognized  that  every  modern  school  must  have  not  only 
daasrooms  but  also  an  auditoriiUDt,  gymnasium^  ^ops,  laboratories, 
cooking  rooms,  sewing  rocMtts,  drawing  and  music  roonis,  where 
children  may  be  kept  wholesomely  busy  all  day  long. 

What  Athens  needs  is  a  buildk^  program  which  will  not  only 
eliminate  congestion  and  give  adequate  classroom  facilities,  but  which 
will  also  provide  the  special  facilities  for  work  and  play. 

But  how  is  Athens  to  develop  a  buiidiiig  program  which  will  not 
(mly  furnish  sufficient  dassrooms  but  also  pstivide  the  other  modem 
educational  facilities,  and  do  it  within  tJbe  financial  limits  of  ^e 
oityf 

TH£  BAUUfOED  LOAD  PLAK   VBBSUB  THB  PEAK  liOAD. 

There  are  two  chief  methods  of  accomplishing  this.  One  is  by 
the  tracBtional  type  of  school  organization,  or  the  peak-load  type; 
and  the  other  is  the  work-study-play  plan,  or  balanced-load  type. 

The  traditional  type  of  school  organization  attempts  to  solve  the 
situation  by  the  usual  custom  of  providing  a  seat  in  a  classroom  for 
every  pupil,  which  that  pupil  has  for  his  exclusive  use.  All  children 
are  expected  to  be  in  school  seats  at  the  same  time,  and  if  provision 
is  made  for  such  special  facilities  as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  labora- 
tories, and  workshops,  they  have  to  be  erected  in  addition  to  a  class- 
room  for  every  clai^  and  when  the  pupils  go  to  the  special  rooms 
the  classrooms  are  vacant.  This  means  that  the  addition  of  these 
special  facilities  which  are  essential  in  a  modem  school  plant  add, 
under  the  traditional  plan,  fully  60  per  cent  to  the  cubical  content  of 
the  building. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  known  in  business  as  the  "peak-load 
type"  of  orgamzatiott  because  the  load  is  not  distributed,  but,  on 

•Tlie  BtpubUooT  Plato,  Book  V. 
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tiie  oontarary,  tends  to  cooceotrate  at  any  mom^it  in  one  part  of 
the  biBlding,  e.  g.^  the  daasroosns,  and  when  the  childr^i  leave  the 
dasarooms  to  go  into  the  ^;>ecial  facilities  the  load  is  transferred, 
leaving  the  claa»x>onifl  vaoant.  Obviously,  if  Athens  has  to  supply 
not  oidy  tiiese  special  modern  educational  facilities^  but  a  school 
seat  for  every  child,  the  expense  will  be  prohibitive.  The  question 
for  Athens,  then,  is  how  the  school  system  can  be  rehabilitated  to 
fiirnish  larger  educational  opportunities  and  at  the  same  time  eflFect 
the  economies  which  will  bring  the  building  program  within  the 
financial  resources  of  the  citv? 

It  is  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  ja-oblem  must  be  found  in  the 
increased  use  of  school  accottimodations  and  more  skillful  school 
planning.  Botli  are  possible  by  skillful  oarganization  and  adminis- 
tration. Fortu^tely,  there  is  a  method  of  school  organization 
which  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  effect  tihese  results,  namely,  the* 
work-study-play  plan,  or  baliinced-toiid  typo. 

ITiis  plan  developed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  peculiar  school  prob- 
lems created  by  the  modern  city,  and  it  is  now  in  operation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  some  30  or  40  cities  in  the  c<)untry.^  It  grew  out  of  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  ae  is  the  case  in  Athens,  the  growth  of 
city  conditions  makes  the  educational  problem  far  more  difficult 
than  formerly;  in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school  problem.  Hie  plan 
r^resents  an  attempt  to  make  it  practicable,  both  administratively 
and  financially,  for  school  administrators  to  provide  not  only  class- 
room acconmiodations,  but  also  such  modern  educational  facilities  as 
gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  shops,  and  laboratories,  where  children 
may  be  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  and  work  and  play. 

THE  WOSK-STUHT-PIAY^  OR  BALANCED*LOAD»  PLAN. 

Under  the  work-study-plan  the  load  is  balanced  so  that  half  the 
children  are  in  classrooms  while  the  other  half  are  at  work  and  play. 
For  example,  a  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  the  same 
number  of  classes  and  each  containing  all  the  eight  or  nine  grades. 
The  first  part,  which  we  will  call  the  "A  school,^^  comes  to  school  in 
the  morning,  say,  at  8.30,  and  goes  to  classrooms  for  academic  work. 
While  this  school  is  in  the  classrooms  it  obvioudy  can  not  use  any  of 
the  special  facilities,  therefore  the  other  school — B  school — goes  to 
the  special  activities,  one-third  to  the  auditorium,  ono-third  to  tlie 
playground,  and  one-third  is  divided  among  such  activities  as  the 
shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music  studios.  At  the  end  of  one 
or  two  periods — that  is,  when  the  first  group  of  children  has  remained, 

>  F«r€iBftfli^  netnit,  lildi.^  1m»  l^pabUe  soiioolson  the  work-stedy-pli^  plaii»  and  luBJtut  adopted 
a  program  for  putting  all  the  schools  in  the  city  on  the  plan.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  6  schools  odl  the  plan; 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  2;  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  9;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  1;  and  Newf  astV,  Pa.,  has  4.  WlnMka,  Hi., 
Kalamasoo,  Mich.,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  Bwarthmore,  Pa.,  are  running  all  their  schools  on  the  plan.  For 
iolormatloii  regarding  attitude  of  school  superintendents  in  these  cities  toward  the  plan,  see  Appendix  I. 
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areording  to  the  judgment  of  the  school  authorities,  in  school  seats 
as  long  as  is  good  for  them  at  one  time — the  A  school  goes  to  the 
playground,  auditorium,  and  other  special  facilities,  while  the  B 
school  goes  to  the  classrooms.  Chart  I  shows  how  the  load  is 
balanced  so  that  half  the  children  are  in  classrooms  while  the  other 
half  are  working  and  playing.* 
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Chart  I.— Balanced  load-plan  of  school  organleation  by  which  half  the  school  is  In  classrbams  while  the 

other  half  Is  at  work  and  play. 

The  following  is  one  type  of  program  that  may  be  used.  In  this 
program  each  school  (A  and  B)  as  divided  into  three  divisions: 
Division  1,  upper  grades;  division  2,  intermediate  grades;  division  3, 
primary  grades.* 

The ''A  School:' 


School 
hours. 


8.30-9.20 
».  20-10. 10 

10.  w-n.oo 

11.00-12.00 

12.00-  1.00 

1.00-  1.50 

l.aO-  2.40 

2.40-  3.30 


Regular  activities. 


Academic  instruction. 


Arlthmetlc^Diyi^lons  1. 2, 3. 
Language— Divisions  1,  2,  3.. 


(Entire  "A  School"  at  luncheon.) 

Readini^Divisions  1,  2,  3 

History  and  geography— Divisions  1,  2, 3. 


Special  activities. 


Auditorium. 


Division  1. 


Division  a. 

Division  2. 


"See  Chart  I. 

•  For  oUier  types  ol  programs  see  Appendix  II. 


Play  and  physi- 
cal training. 


Division  3. 


Division  2. 
Division  3. 


CodUng^ahop, 
scienoe,  ote. 


Division  Z 


DlTiaiofil. 
Do. 
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The'^BSchooir 


School 
hours. 


8.3»-0.ao 

9.20-10.10 

10.10-11.00 

11.00-12.00 

12.00-  1.00 

1.00-  1.50 

1.50- 2. 40 

2. 40-  3. 30 


R^ilftr  activitie?. 


Academic  Instruction . 


Arithmetic— Diyiskms  1, 2. 3 

Language— Divisions  1, 2, 3 

(Entire"  B  School"  at  lujicheon.) 


Spedal  activities. 


A»iit«riu».  ''"sstss^ri'^'^t?' 


Diviskm2 {  Divisions. 

Division  3 Division  2. 


Reading— Divisions  1»  2»  3 

History  and  geography— Divisions  1,  2, 3. 


Division  1. 


Division  3. 


Division  1. 
Do. 


Division  2. 


PRINCIPLE    OF   MULTIPLE    USE    MAKES    MODERN    EDUCATIONAL    FACILI- 
TIES FINANCIALLY  PRACTICABLE. 

In  other  words,  the  work-study-play  plan  applies  to  the  public 
school  the  principle  on  which  all  other  public  service  institutions 
attempt  to  run,  i.  e.,  the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  facilities.  The 
whole  tendency  in  modem  public"  utilities  is  to  eliminate  the  peak 
load  by  using  all  facilities  all  the  time;  and  the  utility  becomes  more 
eflBcient  and  accommodates  a  larger  number  of  people  at  less  cost  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  balances  its  load.  For  example,  it  is  evident 
that  our  transportation  system  is  made  possible  because  all  people 
do  not  have  to  ride  at  exactly  the  same  time.  Public  parks  can  be 
maintained  by  the  city  because  they  are  not  reserved  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  any  individual  or  group;  the  larger  the  city,  and  therefore 
the  lai^er  the  number  of  people  supporting  them,  the  more  extensive 
and  beautiful  the  parks  can  be  made.  Hotels  can  accommodate 
thousands  of  people  because  they  are  not  run  on  the  principle  of 
reserving  each  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single  individual  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

On  the  contrary,  our  public-school  system  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  run  on  the  principle  of  reserving  a  school  seat  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  one  child  during  the  entire  year.  All  children  have  to 
be  in  school  seats  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  and  from  1  to  3,  and  at  3  o'clock 
all  of  them  are  dismissed  and  turned  out  to  play.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  never  enough  seats  for  all  the  children  to  study  in,  nor 
enough  playgrounds  for  them  to  play  in;  and  yet  large  sums  of 
money  are  invested  in  these  facilities,  which  the  children  can  have 
the  use  of  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  day.  For  example,  thousands  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  school  auditoriums,  and  yet  the  average 
school  auditorium  is  used  regularly  only  15  minutes  a  day.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  invested  in  playgrounds,  and  yet  these  playgrounds 
are  empty  of  children  all  day  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
fact,  if  a  child  is  found  on  the  playground  before  3  o'clock  he  is 

63043^—21 3 
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driven  off  because  he  is  playing  truant.  Obviously,  the  playgrounds 
exist  for  the  use  of  the  children,  and  yet  children  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  them  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  because  they  must  be  in  school 
seats  from  9  to  12  and  1  to  3.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in 
school  shops  and  science  laboratories,  and  yet  practically  no  child  in 
the  elementary  schools  has  the  opportunity  to  enter  them  until  the 
seventh  grade,  and  then  for  only  a  few  minutes  a  week.  Half  the 
children  in  the  country  leave  school  before  they  reach  the  seventh 
grade. 

There  would,  after  all,  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  principle 
of  other  pubKc  service  institutions,  i.  e.,  multiple  use  of  facilities 
all  the  time,  should  not  apply  to  the  school,  nor  any  reason  why  all 
children  should  be  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  nor  why  the  special 
facilities  should  be  used  only  a  fraction  of  the  day,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  children  receive  during  the  day  the  required  amoimt  of 
academic  work.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  problem  of 
providing  enough  classrooms  or  playgrounds  or  auditoriums  for  the 
mass  of  children  is  ever  to  be  met  if  all  children  have  to  be  in  class- 
rooms at  the  same  time  and  if  all  children  have  to  play  at  once. 
Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  from  an  educational 
standpoint  why  children  should  all  have  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time. 

Fortunately,  if  the  principle  of  multiple  use  is  applied  to  public 
school  facilities  it  is  financially  possible  to  provide  not  only  adequate 
classroom  accommodations,  but  also  auditoriums,  gymnasiums, 
laboratories,  and  shops  for  the  mass  of  children.  In  fact,  accommo- 
dations may  be  provided  in  all  facilities,  if  they  are  in  use  constanUy 
by  alternating  groups,  at  less  cost  than  regular  classrooms  may  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  50-class  school,  under  the  traditional  plan,  50  classrooms  are 
needed  in  addition  to  all  other  special  facilities.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  only  25  classrooms  are  needed.  Therefore,  imder 
this  plan  the  cost  of  25  additional  classrooms  is  eliminated.  The 
average  cost  of  a  classroom  at  the  present  time  is  $12,000.  Since 
only  half  the  usual  number  of  classrooms  is  required  under  the 
work-study-play  plan,  i.  e.,  25  classrooms  in  a  50-class  school,  the 
cost  of  the  remainder  is  released  for  all  the  other  special  facilities. 
Chart  II  shows  the  waste  in  cubic  feet,  in  cost,  and  in  capacity  in  a 
building  run  on  the  traditional  as  compared  with  the  same  building 
organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  PLAN — AN  ENRICHED  CUBRICULUM. 

The  important  point  about  the  balanced-load  plan,  however,  is 
not  its  economy,  but  the  fact  tliat  it  makes  possible  an  enriched 
education  for  children.     Under  this  plan  the  cbildi^n  not  only  have 
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A.  TRADITIONAL  PLAN  Of  SCHOO.  ORGANQIATION . 

I.  utilisation  of  site 
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B.  WORK-STUDY- PLAY  PLAN-  NO  V\iASTE. 
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Cbabt  n.— Showiiif  the  waste  of  baUdlnf  space  undar  the  traditional  plan  of  school  orgaui&Uiaa  as 
compared  with  the  utiUzatlon  of  all  space  all  the  time  under  the  work-study-play  plan,  or  balaiiwd  load  plan. 

Tatal  Bunibet  M  pupib  imdM'  either  plan,  2,eOd. 

Under  tiia  w^rfeMnfe-play  ^aa,  ljWp^pUBtaein.BlMWomiiii^mi  MW»pw»ils  Mt  teaptiatfaciimsii. 

Under  the  traditional  plan,  all  pupils  are  in  elassrooms  at  the  same  time,  and  wtien  they  go  to  the  special 
fMdUties,  the  olassrooms  lie  idle.  Tor  example,  if  any  of  the  2,000  pupils  in  classrooms  go  to  tlie  auditorium, 
the  daosroomB  of  thoee  pupils  remain  vacant.     What  good  is  a  vacant  classroom  to  a  ohildr 

What  good  is  an  empty  playground  or  auditorium  or  shop  or  laboratory  to  a  child7 
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the  same  amount  of  time  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography^ 
and  history  as  formerly,  210  minutes,  but  also  50  minutes  of  play 
every  day,  50  minutes  of  auditorium  a  day,  and  50  minutes  of  shop- 
work  every  day  in  the  week  for  a  third  of  the  year;  science  every  day 
for  a  third  of  a  year;  and  drawing  and  music  every  day  for  a  third 
of  a  year.^®  At  present,  children  get  in  most  schools  a  10-minute 
recess  period  for  play,  a  few  minutes  for  opening  exercises  in  the 
auditorium,  and  little  or  no  time  for  special  activities. 


Toiic-staAr-Play 
FlM. 


Plan. 


1                                   AMftMU  wont.                               foweial  veikUviltorlttB  i      puy        I 
' 210* I         tot        I        so*         I        go*         ' 

I "^:-*- i^"s.«tyir' 

I  I  jTT: 

'  ■   .  .   .   . 


Chakt  hi.— I>^y  allotments  of  time  for  academic  woik,  special  work)  awHtorhim,  and  p^y,  under  tbo 
traditional  plan  and  under  the  work-study-play  plan  of  school  organisation. 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHART  ITT. 
Academic  Work: 

In  the  traditional  tckool,  210  minutes  are  given  to  reading,  ^Titing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history 

every  day. 
In  the  workstttdy-plaf  school,  210  minutes  are  given  to  reading,  Avritlng,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  his- 
tory every  day. 
Playf 

In  the  traditional  school,  25  minutes  are  given  every  day  to  recess,  physical  training,  physiology,  and 

hygiene. 
In  the  work-Mudy-plajf  ifchool,  50  minutei  a  day  every  day  are  given  to  play. 
Special  Activities: 

In  the  traditional  school  50  minutes  are  divided  between  4  or  5  special  su)>)ect»— drawing, mi^o,  shop, 

sewing,  etc— 2  periods  a  week  to  some  special  subjects,  and  a  lew  minutes  a  day  to  others. 
In  the  work-study-play  school,  the  year  may  be  divided  in  3  parts,  and  each  child  receives  50  minutes  of 

science  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  ynr;  60  minutes  of  shopwork  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  year; 

and  60  minutes  of  music  and  drawing  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  year.    Or  these  special  subjects 

can  l)e  alternated  by  days,  weeks,  or  monthn. 

FLEXIBILTrY  OF  THE  PROGRAM  MEETS  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  OF  CHILDRBN. 

A  program  based  upon  the  multiple  use  of  facilities  also  makes  it 
possible  to  have  a  flexible  program.  After  all,  schools  were  created 
for  children  and  not  children  for  the  schools,  and  it  should  be  possible 
to  adapt  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children  instead 
of  making  children  conform  to  the  program,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
A  study  of  the  different  types  of  work-study-play  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  adapt  the  program  to 
the  needs  of  different  types  of  children  and  different  types  of  com- 
munities. 


M  See  Chart  III  showing  allotment  of  time  for  aoademic  work,  play,  auditorium,  and  special  woct. 
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For  example,  a  child  who  is  backward  in  a  special  subject,  such  as 
arithmetic,  and  is  being  held  back  in  a  grade  because  he  can  not 
master  that  subject,  and  is  growing  discouraged  because  he  has  to 
repeat  the  whole  yearns  work,  can  double  up  in  arithmetic  for  a 
number  of  weeks  by  omitting  the  auditorium  period  until  he  has 
made  up  the  work  and  is  ready  to  go  on  with  his  grade  in  that  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime  he  has  not  been  held  back  in  other  subjects, 
but  has  progressed  as  rapidly  in  them  as  he  is  able  to.  Or  if  a  child 
has  a  particular  talent  in  some  subject,  he  can,  under  this  program, 
double  his  time  in  that  subject  by  omitting  his  auditorium  period  a 
number  of  times  a  week  and  yet  not  lose  any  time  from  his  regular 
work. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  time  of  beginning  or  leaving 
school  to  meet  the  desires  of  parents.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  to  have  the  school  begin  at  8.30,  8.45,  or  9  a.  m.,  or  any 
other  hour  desired.  Or  if  the  school  begins  at  8.30  and  certain 
parents  object  to  having  their  children  leave  for  school  so  early,  it  is 
possible  to  put  these  children  in  the  '^B  School,"  which  begins  the 
day  with  special  activities;  in  this  case  the  children  can  omit  the  play 
period  or  auditorium  from  8.30  to  9.20  and  arrive  at  school  at  9.20, 
Or,  again,  many  parents  prefer  to  have  their  children  take  special 
music  lessons  after  school.  It  often  happens  that  home  work  or 
sta3nng  after  school  interferes  with  these  lessons.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  it  is  possible  to  put  such  children  in  the  '^A  Schoor* 
and  let  them  omit  the  play  period  or  the  auditorium  in  the  afternoon 
from  2.40  to  3.30  p.  m."  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  children 
should  not  be  given  credit  for  these  out-of-school  activities  if  so 
desired*  As  for  the  special  facilities  in  school,  each  community  and 
each  section  of  the"  city  can  have  the  special  facilities  which  the 
school  authorities  and  the  parents  desire. 

THE  SOBOOL  TAKBS  OVBB  THE  STREET  TIME  OF  THE  CHILD. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  undesirable  elements  in 
the  life  of  city  children  is  the  street  life  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
spent  so  large  a  part  of  their  time.  The  average  city  school  is  in 
session  about  180  days  in  the  year.  Obviously,  because  of  conditions 
of  modem  city  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  take  over  some  of 
the  time  now  spent  by  the  child  on  the  city  streets,  especially  during 
the  school  year.  At  present  if  10  hours  of  the  24  are  allowed  for 
sleep  and  6  for  meals  and  home  duties,  there  still  remain  8  hours  to 

*i  Tbe  idiool  d*y  la  Athens— 9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.— is  altogether  too  short,  for  It  leaves  the  children  on  the 
streets  tat  practioally  half  of  every  day.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  lengthen  the 
day  if  it  meant  keeping  children  in  school  seats  any  longer,  but  in  a  work-study-play  school  the  additional 
boors  are  spent  in  playgrounds,  diops,  laboratories,  and  auditoriums,  which  means  that  wholesome  activ- 
ity in  play  and  in  work  is  substituted  for  desultory  loafing  upon  the  city  streets. 
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be  accounted  for.  Even  if  the  children  were  in  school  5  hours  every- 
day, there  would  still  be  3  hours  left,  and  as  is  well  known  these 
hours  are^spent  on  the  city  streets,  and  not  to  the  child^s  advantage. 
At  least  one  or  two  of  these  should  be  taken  over  by  the  school,  and 
wholesome  activity  in  work  and  play  provided. 

The  work-study-play  plan  does  this  by  lengthening  the  sdiool  day 
an  hour  or  two,  as  each  community  may  desire,  and  by  offering  to 
the  children  the  wholesome  activity  in  shops  and  laboratories  and  on 
the  playgrounds,  which  is  so  essential  for  them.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  lengthening  of  the  school  day  does  not 
necessarily  lengthen  the  number  of  teaching  hours  of  any  teacher.  It 
is  necessary  that  she  be  at  the  school  6  hours,  but  she  need  not  teach 
more  than  5  hours. 

PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  THE  WtOPOSED  BUILDING  PROGRAM  HAS 

BEEN  WORKED  OUT. 

In  planning  the  school  building  program  for  Athens  the  following 
aims  have  been  kept  in  view: 

First,  to  relieve  existing  congestion,  and  provide  for  growth  for 
a  period  of  at  least  10  years. 

Second,  to  consolidate  the  present  small  and  inadequate  plants  into 
a  small  number  of  modem,  up-to-date  school  buildings  with  adequate 
playgrounds,  thus  providing  for  the  maximum  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  as  well  as  for  community  uses  of  the  plant. 

Lake  most  cities,  Athens  is  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  having 
too  many  small  buildings.  Many  small  buildings  are  more  expensive 
than  a  few  large  modem  plants.  They  are  more  expensive  in  cost 
of  upkeep  as  well  as  in  initial  cost.  They  also  provide  fewer  modem 
facilities  for  the  children.  The  larger  the  school  within  limits,  the 
more  economical  it  becomes  and  the  richer  the  facilities  that  can 
be  offered  to  children.  A  school  of  1,200  pupils  can  afford  such 
facilities  as  an  auditorium,  shops,  gymnasium,  labcnratori^,  etc., 
whereas  if  the  children  were  housed  in  two  school  buildings  with 
separate  sites,  equipment,  teaching  force,  janitorial  service,  and  cost 
of  upkeep,  the  total  expense  would  be  far  greater.  For  example,  a 
glance  at  Table  3  shows  that  the  Athens  public  schools  have  spent 
during  the  past  10  years  (1910-11  to  1919-20)  $50,120  on  repairs, 
fuel  and  light,  furniture  and  equipment,  maintenance  of  grounds, 
and  rent  account.  Of  this  amount,  $20,446  is  for  repairs  alone,  and 
the  item  for  repairs  in  1919-20  was  twelve  times  as  much  as  it  was  in 
1910-11.  These  items  are  not  given  by  schools,  but  if  they  were 
it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the  greatest  expense  for  repairs 
was  in  the  oldest  schools.  In  other  words,  the  maintenance  of 
many  old  and  decrepit  plants  is  a  waste  of  money. 
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Tablb  3. — Go9t  of  repairs,  fuel  and  light,  furniture  and  eqmpment,  maintenance  of 
grounds  y  rent  account  for  pubUe  schools,  by  years,  from  1910-11  to  1919-tO,  inclusive. 


Repairs. 

Fuel  and  tt^it 

Furniture  ukI  equip- 

ment 

Matnteosnce  of  grounds 
Rents  aocxxmt 


Total. 


1910-11 


t531 
1,176 

1,397 


3,104 


1011-12 1912-43 


11,200 
33 

445 


961 


2,039 


31,329 
1,213 

1,371 


382 


4^295 


1913-14 1914-16 191&-16 1910-17 


11,235 
1,1S0 

620 
134 
864 


3,542 


$1,429 
1,585 

756 
194 
247  I 


$1,979 
1,590 

woo 


240 


$2,285 
1,571 

1,917 

22 

240 


4,211 


4,797     6,035 


1917-18 


$1,956 
2,359 

1,144 

56 

220 


5,7^ 


L918-ia 

to  009    < 


19f^20  Total. 


$2,092 
2,943 

465 

7 

290 


5^797 


$6,381 
2,653 

602 


240 


9,966 


$20,446 
16,273 

9,804 

412 

8,185 


50^120 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Athens  has  barely  enough  children  m  all  the 
white  schools  for  one  good-sized  building,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Negro  schools,  but  owing  to  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
city  it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  one  school  for 
whites  on  the  east  side  of  the  Oconee  River  and  one  on  the  west 
side.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Negro  schools.  In  the  detailed  build- 
ing program,  however,  two  alternate  plans  are  given,  the  first  pro- 
viding for  two  schools  for  whites  and  two  for  Negroes,  and  the 
second  plan  providing  for  three  each. 

Third,  the  aim  has  been  to  work  out  a  building  program  which 
will  give  modem  school  facilities  to  aU  the  children  in  the  public 
school  sjrstem.  Too  often  there  is  a  tendency  in  communities  to 
invest  idl  the  available  funds  in  one  or  two  buildings  which  can 
be  used  only  by  a  minority  of  the  children.  This  is  neither  demo- 
cratic nor  fair  to  the  children  of  the  city.  The  city's  funds  should 
be  so  spent  that  all  children  would  receive  an  increase  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  modem,  all-round  education.  This  is  not  only  important 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  but  is  the  most  economical  plan 
in  the  end,  for  if  old  buildings  are  allowed  to  continue  without 
additions  or  improvements,  far  more  money  has  to  be  spent  on  them 
in  the  end  than. if  they  had  been  renovated  in  time. 

Fourth  J  two  building  programs  are  submitted.  The  first  is  a 
permanent  building  program,  which  shows  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  modem  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. This  building  program,  however,  requires  more  funds  than 
are  available  with  the  present  contemplated  bond  issue  of  $323,000. 
Therefore,  a  second  building  program  has  been  outlined  showing 
what  it  is  possible  to  do  with  the  bond  issue  of  $323,000. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  permanent  building 
program  is  not  simply  an  idealistic  outline  of  what  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  the  children  of  Athens,  but  that  it  is  a  program 
which  it  is  financially  possible  for  Athens  to  carry  out  if  it  is  spread 
over  a  period  of  years.  And  the  building  program  for  the  bond 
issue  is  planned  to  carry  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  permanent 
building  program  at  the  present  time.     It  is  one  thing  to  spend 
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$323,000  to  meet  immediate  needs  with  no  consideration  of  the  futare; 
it  is  another  to  spend  that  amount  as  part  of  a  statesmanUke  plan 
for  developing  a  modern  school  plant  in  the  city.  It  is  felt  that 
Athens  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  such  a  plan. 

Fifth,  the  cost  of  the  program  has  been  worked  out  after  careful 
study  of  building  costs,  not  only  in  Athens  but  in  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole.  Furthermore,  the  costs  have  been  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  actual  drawings  for  the  type  of  building  recommended. 

The  present  building  costs  are  about  35  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
It  is  estimated  that  soon  they  will  be  down  to  30  cents  per  cubic 
foot.  This  makes  the  classroom  cost  of  a  building  $12,000  per 
classroom  unit.  *' Classroom  unit  costs'*  include  not  only  the  cost 
of  classrooms  but  of  gymnasiums  and  auditoriums,  corridors,  stairs, 
principal's  office,  teachers'  rest  room,  toilets.  When  additions  are 
erected  the  classroom  cost  is  about  $10,000,  and  the  auditorium 
«*nd  gymnasium  are  estimated  separately.  In  cases  where  the  addi- 
tion  is  attached  to  the  school  the  cost  has  been  given  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  drawing  and  cubic  foot  cost. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  EQUIPMENT. 

The  cost  of  equipment  is  based  upon  the  most  recent  information 
of  cost  of  equipment  for  each  different  kind  of  activity.  The  im- 
portance of  providing  modem  equipment  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Up  to  the  present  time  Athens  in  erecting  its  most 
recent  building  has  made  the  mistake  of  providing  only  enough 
funds  for  the  shell  of  the  building  and  almost  no  funds  for  equipment. 
This  is  comparable  to  erecting  a  factory  for  turning  out  automobiles 
and  providing  no  funds  for  machines  or  tools.  It  is  futile  to  provide 
workshops  for  children  without  providing  tools  for  them  to  use  m 
the  workshop;  furthermore,  an  inadequate  supply  of  tools  is  only 
a  handicap  and  an  exasperation. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  HREPROOP  BUILDINGS. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  buildings  will*  probably  come  as  a 
surprise  and  a  shock  to  many  citizens.  This  is  because  Athens  up 
to  the  present  time  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  erecting  fireproof 
buildings  for  her  children.  She  can  not  afford,  however,  not  to 
change  that  policy.  Great  care  is  taken  nowadays  that  modem 
office  buildings  in  which  adults  work  should  be  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion. For  example,  one  of  the  most  recent  office  buildings  erected 
in  Athens  is  of  that  type,  and  cost  over  $300,000.  AU  modem 
factories  are  fireproof.  A  hospital  just  erected  in  Athens  is  fireproof 
and  cost  some  $300,000.  A  church  recently  erected  cost  $200,000. 
Just  around  the  comer  from  the  board  of  education  is  a  fine,  modem, 
fireproof  building  for  making  ice  cream,  which  cost  $50,000.     Yet 
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there  is  not  a  public  school  building  in  Athens  that  cost  $50,000. 
Isn't  the  safety  of  3,000  children  as  important  as  that  of  people 
who  work  in  office  buildings?  Isn't  it  as  important  to  protect 
children  before  they  have  to  be  sent  to  hospitals  as  after  they  arrive 
there?  Isn't  the  preservation  of  children's  lives  and  health  as  im- 
portant as  the  preservation  of  cotton  or  ice  cream! 

Of  course  these  questions  answer  themselves,  and  there  is  no 
community  that  would  be  quicker  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  than 
Athens,  but  like  many  cities  it  has  up  to  the  present  time  simply 
failed  to  realize  that  its  children  are  no  longer  in  little  red  school- 
houses,  and  that  it  must  be  prepared  to  spend  as  much  on  its  school 
buildings  as  on  its  office  buildings  and  factories. 

The  estimates  given  represent  the  amount  being  spent  on  school 
buildings  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  aim  in  working  out  this  bmlding  program  has  been  to  make 
it  practicable  for  Athens  to  carry  it  out.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  carrying  out  a  modem  school  building  program  is  that 
the  average  citizen  does  not  visualize  the  modem  type  of  school. 
Therefore  the  floor  plans  of  such  a  school  are  given  in  Exhibits 
A  and  B. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  type  of  building  recommended  is  that 
it  can  be  put  up  gradually;  that  is,  one  floor  can  be  erected  and  later 
a  second  added;  or  the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gymnasium  and  auditorium,  can  be  erected  and  these  two  facili- 
ties can  be  added  later;  or  merely  the  outer  perimeter  of  the  first 
floor  can  be  erected  and  the  gymnasium,  auditorium,  domestic 
science  and  workshop  added  later.  This  means  that,  in  the  building 
program  for  the  bond  issue,  it  is  possible  to  start  three  modern 
buildings  instead  of  putting  all  the  money  into  one." 

In  the  program  recommended  for  the  bond  issue  a  certain  number 
of  portable  additions  are  recommended,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bond  issue  does  not  provide  adequate  fimds  for  the  complete  building 
program.  Two  things  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  about 
these  portables.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not  of  the  usual  type, 
but  are  of  a  modem,  sanitary  type  that  can  be  secured  in  separate 
units  and  combined  into  one  building  if  so  desired.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  a  classroom  type,  or  an  auditorium  fully  equipped,  or  a 
gjonnasium,  or  shops,  or  cooking  room.  Every  city  should  have  a 
certain  number  of  these  portables,  since  the  population  is  always 
moving  and  it  is  undesirable  to  erect  a  new  permanent  building  until 
it  is  certain  that  the  growth  of  population  in  a  certain  section  is  more 
or  less  permanent.  Therefore,  the  portables  recommended  can 
always  be  used  in  different  sections  of  the  city  as  the  school  popula- 
tion moves. 


u  A  fall  description  of  the  building  will  be  foond  in  Appendix  III. 
iK»43*»— 21 4 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A   PERMANENT  BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOB 

WHITE  SCHOOLS. 

Two  alternate  plans  are  suggested  for  the  permanant  building 
program  for  white  schools.  One  provides  for  two  white  elementary 
schools  and  one  high  school;  the  other  provides  for  three  elementary 
schools  and  one  high  school. 

PLAN   1. 

This  plan  provides  for  housing  all  the  children  east  of  the  Oconee 
River  in  the  Oconee  School,  to  which  an  addition  should  be  built; 
for  housing  all  the  children  west  of  the  Oconee  River  in  a  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  on  the  Chase  Street  site;  and  for  a  new  high-school 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  present  high-school  site. 

1.  A  new  huUding  for  ChUdSj  College  Avenue ^  Baxter^  and  Nanta^ 
Jiala. — ^This  building  should  include  all  the  children  at  present  in  the 
above  four  schools  and  also  the  eighth  grade  from  the  high  school. 
Such  a  school  could  not  strictly  be  said  to  include  junior  high  school 
organization,  as  there  are  not  more  than  8  grades,  but  as  there  are 
only  1 1  grades  in  the  high  school  the  ninth  grade  could  not  well  be 
taken  out  without  adding  a  twelfth  to  the  high  school.  The  buildings 
will  be  so  constructed,  however,  that  they  can  be  added  to  in  order 
to  provide  for  these  extra  grades  if  desired. 

The  number  to  be  provided  for  in  this  building  would  be  as  follows: 

Childe 418 

College  Avenue 429 

Baxter  Street 306 

Nantahala 220 

Total 1,364 

Eighth  grade 132 

Total 1,496 

20  per  cent  increase  in  10  years  * 299 

Total  (for  a  45-rla88  school ) 1, 795 

This  should  be  made  into  a  46-class  school.  It  is  understood 
throughout  this  report  that  a  class  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  an 
enrollment  of  40  pupils  per  class. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  there  would  be  needed  23  class- 
rooms.   There  should  also  be  1  auditorium,  2  gymnasiums,  and  13 

1  Tn  estimatiiig  the  percentage  of  increase  of  growth  to  be  allowed  for  the  next  10  years  the  foUowing 
actors  are  considered:  The  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  last  10  years  checked  by  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  last  6  years— which  covers  the  war  period— and  the  location  of  the  school.  For  example,  the  enroll- 
ment in  ChildSi  College  Avenue,  Baxter,  and  Nantahala  increased  24.5  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  bat 
in  the  last  6  years  it  increased  by  only  10  per  cent,  therefore  it  seems  fair  to  allow  for  an  increase  of  not  mora 
than  20  per  cent  for  the  next  10  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro  schools  the  enrollment  in  the  Newtown, 
West  Athens,  and  Reese  Street  Schools  has  increased  6i  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years  hot  has  fallen  off  in 
the  last  0.  But,  because  of  the  annexation  of  the  new  territory  which  has  so  greatly  increased  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  West  Athens  School  during  the  last  year  (50  per  cent),  it  seems  fair  to  allow  for  an  increase  of 
approximately  40  per  cent  in  these  three  8cho(^  in  the  next  10  years. 
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special  rooms.  It  is  possible  to  have  any  kind  of  special  rooms  that 
the  school  authorities  and  parents  desire.  For  example,  they  could 
be  arranged  as  follows:  Four  shops  for  boys  (manual  training,  print 
shop,  forge,  and  metal  shop),  1  cooking  room  and  1  sewing  room,  1 
mechanical  drawing  room  and  1  freehand  drawing  room,  1  music 
room,  1  nature-study  room  for  the  yoimger  children,  1  chemistry 
laboratory  and  1  physics  laboratory  for  the  older  children,  and  1 
library.  This  would  make  a  school  building  of  36  units,  without 
counting  the  auditorium  and  2  gymnasiums.^' 

The  cost  of  a  36-unit  building  at  $12,000  per  unit  would  be  $432,000. 
The  equipment  would  come  to  $78,000,  on  the  basis  of  $2,000  for 
equipment  per  unit,*  counting  1  auditoriimi  and  2  gymnasiimis  as  an 
additional  3  units.  The  total  cost  then  for  the  building  and  equip- 
ment would  be  $510,000. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  23  additional  classrooms  would  be 
needed.  This  would  require  another  floor.  The  classroom  cost  in 
this  case  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  each,  or  a  total  of  $230,000. 
The  additional  equipment  would  come  to  $46,000.  This  makes  the 
total  cost  for  the  building  under  the  traditional  plan  $786,000,  as 
compared  with  $510,000  on  the  work-study-play  plan. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  consolidating  all  these  schools 
into  one  makes  the  distance  too  great  for  the  children  to  travel.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  child  would  have  to  go  more  than  a  mile,  and 
some  children  are  already  walking  that  distance  to  attend  these 
schools,  but  even  when  they  have  to  go  as  far  as  a  mile,  it  is  better 
to  transport  children  to  a  modem  up-to-date  school  than  to  try  to 
accommodate  them  in  small,  inadequate  buildings  near  home.  The 
city  has  much  to  learn  from  the  coimtry  in  respect  to  the  value  of 
consolidating  schools. 

2.  An  addition  for  Oconee  School, — ^The  Oconee  School  should 
house  all  the  children  from  the  first  grade  through  the  eighth  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Oconee  River.  The  enrollment  to  be  provided  for 
would  be  as  follows: 

Present  enrollment,  grades  1-6 250 

Estimated  number  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  ** 80 

Total 330 

44  per  cent  increase  in  10  years 145 

Total  (12  classes) 475 

This  makes  a  school  of  12  classes.  Under  the  work-study-play 
plan  6  classrooms  would  be  needed.    The  school  should  also  have  1 

u  See  Exhibit  A  for  type  of  building  recommended.  In  order  to  adapt  It  to  a  46-class  school,  11  class- 
rooms would  have  to  be  added  either  in  a  third  story  or  to  the  wfaigs. 

M  The  principal  has  a  list  of  75  children,  &-15  years  of  age,  in  the  district,  who  at  present  are  not  attending 
public  school. 
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auditorium,  1  gymnasium,  and  4  special  rooms,  for  example,  1  nature- 
study  room,  1  manual-training  room,  1  cooking  room,  and  1  drawing 
room.     This  makes  10  units. 

There  are  at  present  available  in  the  exbting  building  6  classrooms. 
An  addition  is  therefore  needed  for  this  building.     It  is  recommended 


Boiler  Room 


ylnoujer  and 
Locker  ^oom 


-/boiuerond 
Locker  Q^oom 


Qymn  la/iurr? 


Auditorium 


Hall 


Oayy 


Clo/y 


Exhibit  C— Suggested  addition  for  Oconee  School    This  plan,  with  the  addition  of  two  rooms,  is  also 

applicable  for  Baxter  School. 

that  the  2  classrooms  at  the  rear  of  the  building  be  torn  down,  and 
an  addition  of  6  imits,  an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium,  be  attached 
to  the  present  building.  The  building  thus  reconstructed  would 
have  the  auditorium  and  gymnasium  on  the  ground  floor  directly 
facing  the  front  door,  and  2  wings  on  either  side  of  that  portion  of  the 
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building  which  now  contains  the  4  classrooms.  A  rough  drawing  of 
such  an  addition  is  given  in  Exhibit  C. 

The  cost  of  such  an  addition  would  be  $112,120,  and  the  equipment 
would  be  $16,000,  making  a  total  of  $128,120.  This  cost  is  based 
upon  the  actual  building  plans  for  this  school,  herewith  submitted. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  six  additional  classrooms  would  be 
needed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000  plus  equipment  $12,000,  making 
a  total  of  $72,000,  or  a  grand  total  imder  the  traditional  plan  of 
$200,120,  as  ovOT  against  $128,120  under  the  work-study-play  plan. 

3.  New  huHding  for  the  high  school. — ^The  high  school  now  has 
four  grades — the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh.  It  is  proposed 
under  this  plan  to  make  it  a  three-year  school  by  sending  the  eighth 
grade  to  the  new  building,  on  Chase  Street.  The  enrollment  in  the 
three  grades  is  213  pupils.  Allowing  for  an  increase  of  56  per  cent 
in  the  next  10  years,  or  119  pupils,  the  number  to  be  provided  for 
is  332.  Fortunately,  the  high  school  has  ample  grounds,  but  the 
present  building,  which  is  nothing  but  an  old  courthouse,  should 
be  torn  down.  A  new  building  should  be  erected  to  contain  6^  rooms 
for  academic  work  in  English,  history,  Latin,  Spanish,  mathe- 
matics, and  French,  and  14  special  rooms  arranged  as  follows: 
Sdence — 1  chemistry  room,  1  physics,  1  biology;  shops — 1  wood- 
working, 1  foundry,  1  foige,  1  machine  shop,  1  pattern  shop,  1  cook- 
ing, 1  sewing,  1  mechanical  drawing,  1  freehand  drawing,  1  library, 
and  1  music  room. 

This  makes  20  units  plus  an  auditoriiun  and  2  gymnasiums. 
The  cost  of  20  units  at  $12,000  would  be  $240,000.  The  equip- 
ment of  23  rooms  at  $2,000  would  be  $46,000,  making  a  total  of 
$286,000.  When  a  building,  however,  is  as  small  as  this,  the  cost 
increases.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  include  the  cost  of  the 
auditoriiun  and  gymnasium  in  the  $12,000  imit  cost.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  an  additional  $100,000  for  the  auditorium  and 
gynmasium,  making  a  total  for  the  whole  building  of  $386,000. 
Tlie  equipment  would  be  $46,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan  the 
cost  will  be  practically  the  same,  since  the  high  school  is  depart- 
mentalized throughout. 
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SUMMARY    OF    COST    OF    DESIRABLE    PERMANENT    BUILDING     PROGRAM 

FOR  WHITE    SCHOOLS. 

Plan  1. — On  the  basis  of  two  elementary  schools  and  one  high  school. 
(o)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


0 

Buildings. 

Number 
ctf  pupils 
accommo- 
dated. 

Cost  of 
equipment. 

178^000 

16,000 
46,000 

Cost  of 
buitdlngs. 

Total  cost. 

One  new  building  for  Childs,  College  Avenue,  Baxter, 
and  Nanti^iala 

1,840 

480 
332 

1432,000 

112,120 
386,000 

1510^000 

128^120 
432,000 

1,810  pupils. 
46  classes. 
23  classrooms. 
13  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 

Anaddit  on  for  Oconee  School 

1  auditorium. 

1  gymnasium. 

2  classrooms. 

4  special  rooms. 
A  new  buUdlng  for  the  hidi  school 

332  pupils. 
6  classrooms. 
14  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasimns. 

Total 

2,652 

140,000 

930,120 

1,070,120 

(b)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS 


One  new  building  for  Childs,  College  Avenue,  Baxter, 

andNantahala 

1,840  pupils. 
46  classes. 
46  classrooms. 

13  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 

An  addition  fw  Oconee  Schod 

1  auditorium. 

1  gymnasium. 

4  classrooms. 

4  special  rooms. 
A  new  building  for  the  high  school 

332  pupils. 

6  classrooms. 

14  8i>ecial  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 


Total. 


1,840 

$124,000 

1662,000 

480 

28^000 

172,120 

332 

46,000 

386,000 

2,652 

198,000 

1,220,120 

1786,000 


200,120 


432,000 


1,418,120 


PLAN    2. 

Plan  2  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  three  elementary  schools  and 
a  high  school.  The  difference  between  plans  1  and  2  is  that  plan  2 
provides  for  a  new  6-grade  building  for  Baxter  School  in  addition 
to  the  new  building  for  the  Chase  Street  site.  Although  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  imdesirable  to  put  up  such  a 
small  building  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  Baxter  School,  yet  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  Chase  Street  and  the  development  of 
the  city  in  that  direction  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  for 
the  younger  children  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Baxter  School  might 
be  justified.     It  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  board  of  educa- 
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tion  wishes  to  adopt  the  policy  of  having  some  small  6-grade  schools. 
Under  such  a  plan  the  following  buildings  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for: 

1.  A  new  huUdin^  for  CJiUdsj  College  Avenue^  Nantahala,  seventh 
grade  of  Baxter,  and  the  eighth  grade  from  the  high  school, — The  number 
to  be  provided  for  would  be  as  follows : 

Childs 410 

College  Avenue 429 

Nantahala 220 

Seventh  grade  of  Baxter. 40 

Eighth  grade  from  the  high  school 132 

Total  fin  a  30-claB8  school) 1,231 

20  per  cent  increase  in  10  years 246 

Total  (37  classes) 1,477 

This  should  be  made  into  a  38-class  school.  The  number  of 
classrooms  needed  would  be  19,  the  number  of  special  rooms  11, 
total  units  to  be  provided  for  30,  in  addition  to  1  auditorium  and 
2  gymnasiums. 

The  cost  of  30  units,  at  $12,000,  would  be  $360,000.  The  equip- 
ment would  be  $66,000,  or  a  total  of  $426,000. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  19  more  rooms  would  be  needed,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  or  $190,000.  Additional  equipment  would  be 
$38,000,  making  an  additional  cost  of  $228,000,  or  a  grand  total 
under  the  traditional  plan  of  $654,000,  as  over  against  $426,000 
under  the  work-study-play  plan. 

2.  A  new  building  for  6  grades  at  Baxter  School, — The  enrollment 
to  be  provided  for  would  be  as  follows : 

Enrollment  minus  seventh  grade 265 

11  per  cent  increase  in  10  years 29 

Total  (8  claeses) 294 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
4  classrooms  and  4  special  rooms— rl  shop  for  boys,  1  cooking  room, 
1  nature-study  and  drawing  room,  1  music  room — making  8  units, 
together  with  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium.  The  same  plan  for  a 
building  that  is  proposed  for  the  Oconee  School  could  be  used  for  the 
Baxter  School,  with  an  addition  of  2  classrooms.  These  two  extra 
rooms  would  cost  $12,960,  the  equipment  $1,000,  making  a  total  of 
$13,960.  The  cost  of  the  Oconee  School  was  $128,120,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  $13,960,  would  make  the  total  cost  for  Baxter 
$142,080.^* 

Under  the  traditional  plan,  4  additional  classrooms  would  be 
needed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  plus  equipment  $4,000,  making  a  total 
of  $44,000,  or  a  grand  total  under  the  traditional  plan  of  $186,080. 

u  See  Exhibit  C.    The  classrooms  can  be  added  at  the  front  of  the  biiilduig  or  at  the  rear. 
63043**— 21 5 
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3.  An  addition  for  the  Oconee  School. — ^The  plaa  wid  cost  «f  tius 
buiidulg  woiidd  reiiiiam  t^  same  as  under  Pkm  1,  thtkt  is,  $128,120 
under  the  work-study-play  plan;  or  $200,120  under  the  tradfikmal 
plan. 

PiAK  2.— On  ^€  bam  of  Ihnt  Aenmntofy  mskook  mnd  ime  hisfh  mih&oL 

(0)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


Buildings. 


One  new  buildine  for  Childs,  CoUeffe  Avenue,  seventh 

gnMle  Baxter,  Nantabala,  and  eighth  grade 

38dB8ses. 
19  classrooms, 
ll  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasluniB. 

One  new  building  for  6  grades  of  Baxter 

Sdaases. 

4  classrooms. 

4  special  rdonw. 

1  auditorium. 

1  grnuiflflium. 
An  addition  for  Oconee 

1  auditorium. 

1  gymnasium. 

Sdassrooms. 

4  special  rooms. 
A  new  building  for  the  high  school. ..^,..«..^.. 

332  pupils. 

GdassTooDn. 

14  special  rooms. 

1  andttorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 


Total. 


Land. 


Orand  total . 


Number 

of  pupils 

aocetniBo- 

dated. 


1,620 


320 


4W 


392 


2,6o2 


Cost  of 
equipment. 


166,000 


17,000 


16,000 


46,  (DO 


Cost  of 
boiMlngs. 


Totidcost. 


<360,080  $426,000 


125,080 


112,120 


386,  OQO 


145,000  I        083,200 


142,tf«0 


128,120 


482,660 


1,128.200 


5.000 


1,133,200 


(6)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


One  new  building  for  Childs,  College  Avenue,  seventh 
ffrado  Baxter.  ^  antahala,  and  eishth  grade 

1,520 

6104,000 

$550,000 

212,120 

17^120 
8H6,0D0 

$554,000 

38  classes. 
38  classrooms, 
11  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasioitls. 

One  new  building  for  6  grades  of  B^iclnr^  ^ .. t.  ...,...,. . 

S20 

480 

332 

32,000 

28,000 
46,000 

M4,t20 

8  classes. 

Sctossrooms. 

4  special  romns. 

1  auditorium. 

1  gymnasinm. 
An  addmon  for  Oconee « ....,.,».. 

1  auditorium. 

1  gymnasium. 

4aassrooms. 

4  special  rooms. 
A  new  buildloff  '"*■  *  hn  hlirh  srhnc^ , . 

200^116 
432,000 

332  pupils. 
6  cussrooms. 
14  special  roomn. 

1  attdltorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 

Total 

2,652 

210,000 

1,920,240 

1,5J0,240 

Land     .  .     ........ 

fi,6IO 

Grand  total , ♦.... 

■ 

1,S85,M0 

1 
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RECOMMK^a)ATIONS  FOR  A  PERMANENT  BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOR 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

In  1010-11  there  wete  dO&  childreB  in  the  N^ro  sdiools*  In 
1919-20  there  Were  1^65,  an  increase  of  32.1  per  eent  in  10  years. 
Th««  are  at  preseati  four  sehool  buildings  for  Negro  children,  the 
High  and  Industrial  School^  West  Athens  Seho<^^  and  Newtown 
Sehoel,  which  take  care  of  all  the  children  to  the  w^est  of  the  Oconee 
River;  and  the  Ea^  Athens  Sdiool,  iviiich  takes  cave  of  aM  the  chil- 
dren  east  of  the  Oconee  Rltm^. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  white  sehools,  tiiere  me  hardly  eno«igh  chil- 
dren in  the  Negpo  schools  to  make  ^o»  fair-siaed  school;  bnt,  because 
of  the  geographical  loc«4i<Na  of  t^e  popitdation,  it  is  not  possible  to 
house  all  the  dukken  in  one  school.  The  Bast  Athens  School  is  in 
a  district  by  itself  add  shoidd  be  treated  as  a  separate  unit,  taking 
eaare  of  aU  the  children  to  the  east  of  the  Oc<mee  Hirer.  All  the 
childrafi  oa  the  West  side  of  the  Obonee  River  shouki  be  housed  in  a 
new  buflding  to  be  erected  for  the  High  and  Industarial  School. 

The  detailed  reoommendatifms  follow: 

1.  A  new  hwildmg  for  the  Hi^  and  Industrial,  We^  JlheMs,  and 
Newt^vm  Se7u>ok. — Athens  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
the  first  sbA  only  Negro  high  scho(d  in  Greorgia.  Among  the  many 
educational  achievements  of  Atjiens  few  are  more  sigmficant  than 
the  development  of  this  school.  The  fine  spirit  of  the  school  imd  the 
progressive  and  thorough  work  being  done  there  are  things  of  which 
the  city  may  weU  be  proud.  But  even  a  slight  study  of  the  situation 
is  sufiteient  to  indicate  that  the  needs  of  the  school  have  far  outgrown 
the  building  and  equipment^  and  that  it  is  now  laboring  under  very 
serious  handicaps  in  the  mattar  <A  tools  with  which  to  carry  on  its 
work. 

One  of  the  most  smous  handicaps  is  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
schoc4  has  been  decreased  by  taking  the  lower  grades  out  and  sending 
them  to  the  Newtown  School,  a  building  which  should  nev^  have 
been  used  for  school  purposes.  A  glance  at  the  enrollment  figures 
diows  that  ever  since  the  lower  grades  were  taken  out  of  the  Higli 
and  Industrial  School,  the  net  enrollment  in  the  Newtown  and  High 
and  Industrial  districts  has  fallen  off.^^  For  example,  in  1915-17, 
whmi  the  High  and  Industrial  School  included  grades  1—11,  the  emboli- 
ment  for  the  two  schools  was  546,  whereas  in  1919-20  when  the  High 
and  Industrial  School  had  only  grades  4-11  the  .enrollment  for  the 
two  districts  dropped  to  325.  This  falling  off  is  not  due  to  fewer 
children  in  that  part  oi  the  city,  for  in  1910-11  there  were  456  west 
of  the  Oconee  River  and  in  1919-20  there  wa%  747,  a  gain  of  291, 
or  64  per  cent  in  10  years.  Moreover,  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
enrollment  in  the  Newtown  and  Reese  Street  districts  until  the  lower 


M  See  enrollment  in  public  schools,  1913-14  to  1919^30  inoluslye,  Appendix  tV. 
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grades  were  taken  out  of  the  High  and  Industrial  School,  1918-19, 
when  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  grades  for  these  two  districts 
dropped  suddenly.  There  was  no  decrease  in  the  West  Athens  dis- 
trict and  there  was  none  to  speak  of  in  the  East  Athens  district  in 
that  year.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  influenza 
epidemic  hit  this  district  so  much  harder  than  any  other.  Rather, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  children  are  transferred  to  a 
building  like  the  Newtown  School,  they  simply  do  not  go  to  school. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  provide  modem  school  buildings 
ultimately  always  means  that  fewer  and  fewer  children  get  an  edu- 
cation. Customers  will  not  come  to  a  business  firm  which  is  housed 
in  an  old,  tumbleKiown,  insanitary  building;  hence  modem  office 
buildings  are  erected.  The  children  are  the  customers  of  the  schools. 
Why  should  they  be  expected  to  go  to  school  in  an  old  insanitary 
building?  What  has  it  to  offer  them?  There  are  no  laws  which 
can  compel  attendance  in  such  a  building  as  the  Newtown  School. 

The  West  Athens  School  is  a  somewhat  better  building  than  the 
Newtown  School,  but  it  is  an  old,  wooden  frame  structure,  badly 
constructed,  and  with  no  modem  facilities.  The  cost  of  reconstruct- 
ing it  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  original  value  of  the 
plant.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  is  too  small 
to  justify  erecting  a  new  building  for  it. 

In  other  words,  it  is  important  both  from  an  educational  and 
financial  standpoint  to  house  all  the  children  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Oconee  River  in  a  new  building  to  be  erected  on  the  present  High 
and  Industrial  School  site.  TUs  would  make  a  combination  ele- 
mentary and  high  school,  the  total  enrollment  of  which  would  be 
about  1,200  children,  or  the  minimum  necessary  for  a  modem, 
economical  plant.  The  original  cost  of  such  a  plant  may  seem  large, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  by  erecting  such  a  school  building 
the  cost  of  maintaining  three  separate  buildings  is  eliminated. 
The  cost  of  this  one  plant  would  not  only  cover  the  cost  of  three 
separate  day  schools  but  it  would  also  provide  for  the  evening  High 
and  Industrial  School.  Therefore,  the  plan  recommended  represents 
the  cost  for  four  schools,  not  one.  Furthermore,  such  a  building 
would  provide  a  school  plant  for  Negro  children  which  would  not  only 
be  a  credit  to  the  city  but  an  example  to  be  followed  by  all  the  other 
cities  in  the  State. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  the  consolidation  of  these  three 
schools  in  one  plant  at  the  High  and  Industrial  School  would  neces- 
sitate children  having  to  walk  too  long  a  distance  to  school.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  no  pupil  under  such  a  consolidation  would 
have  a  farther  distance  to  walk  than  many  pupils  have  to  walk 
now.  The  districts  at  present  overlap;  for  example,  10  pupils  from 
the  High  and  Industrial  district  go  to  Newtown  School,  and  41  pu])ils 
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from  the  Newtown  district  go  to  the  High  and  Industrial  School; 
103  pupils  from  the  West  Athens  district  go  to  the  High  and  Indus- 
trial School,  and  68  pupils  from  the  High  and  Industrial  district 
go  to  the  West  Athens  vSchool.  The  majority  of  pupils  in  the  West 
Athens  district  would  not  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
High  and  Industrial  School.  At  the  present  time  there  are  pupils 
attending  the  Newtown  School  and  the  West  Athens  School  who  live 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  each  of  those  schools. 

The  enrollment  to  be  provided  in  this  combination  elementary 
and  high  school  would  be  as  follows : 

High  and  Industrial  High  School Ill 

Elemeiitar>' 163 

Newtown 182 

West  Athens,  1920 291 

Totol 747 

Increase  in  10  years  (39  per  cent) 290 

Increase  in  enrollment  in  West  Athens  due  to  extension  of  territory 109 

Total  (in  29  classes ) 1,146 

Make  this  a  school  of  30  classes,  that  is,. 6  high-school  classes  of 
30  pupils  each  and  24  elementary  classes  of  40  pupils  each.  Pro- 
viding merely  for  the  activities  at  present  carried  on  in  the  school, 
the  number  of  classrooms  and  special  rooms  would  be  as  follows:  4 
classrooms  for  the  high-school  students  for  English,  mathematics, 
Latin,  and  history;  12  elementary  classrooms  and  12  special  rooms; 
for  example,  1  chemistry  laboratory,  1  physics  laboratory,  5  shops 
(a  foundry,  forge,  machine  shop,  woodworking,  plastering),  1  cooking 
room,  1  sewing  room,  1  mechanical  drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1 
library.  Hie  school  now  has  all  these  subjects  but  no  adequate 
rooms  or  equipment  with  which  to  teach  them.  There  should  also, 
of  course,  be  an  auditorium  and  2  gymnasiums.  This  would  make 
28  units. 

The  cost  of  28  units  at  $12,000  would  be  $336,000,  and  the  cost  of 
equipment  would  be  $62,000,  making  a  total  of  $398,000.  This 
makes  a  per  pupil  cost  of  $331,  as  over  against  a  per  pupil  cost  in 
the  white  high  school  of  $1,199. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  12  extra  rooms  would  be  needed  at  a 
cost  of  $120,000  and  equipment  $24,000,  making  a  total  of  $144,000 
additional,  or  a  grand  total  of  $542,000  under  the  traditional  plan, 
as  over  against  $398,000  under  the  work-study-play  plan. 

2.  A  new  huUding  for  East  Athens  School, — The  present  building 
for  this  school  is  an  old  wooden  frame  structure.  It  was  buUt  for 
240  children  and  it  contains  429.  There  are  only  6  classrooms  in 
the  building,  and  these  are  nothing  but  bare  rooms  with  the  black- 
boards BO  placed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  children  except 
those  in  th6  front  row  to  read  what  is  written  on  them.    There  is 
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no  pnncipal's  <^ce  or  teachers^  rest  room,  and  altiiougb  the  scho(4 
is  really  a  sdcia)  center  as  well  as  a  school  whero  <^Udr€n  are  taken 
care  of  when  they  are  sick  or  poeriy  dbd,  y^  there  are  no  ek>akrooins 
uid  no  rest  room  or  dinio.  There  is  no  shop  or  eookiBg  room,  or 
anditorium  or  play  room. 

A  new  bttildfaig  shoiikl  be  ereeted  which  would  serve  both  as  a 
schoolhonse  and  a  scx^ial  center  for  this  part  of  the  towuu 

The  enrollment  to  be  provided  for  in  this  school  is  as  fellows: 

Present  eim>llment 429 

Sixth  and  seventh  grades 80 


Total 

Eighteen  per  cent  increase  in  10  years. 


Total  (in  15  classes) 599 

This  should  be  a  16-class  school  (640  pupils).  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have,  in  addition  to  an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasitmi,  8  classrooms 
and  6  special  rooms,  for  emampiC;  2  sdnops  for  boys,  a  cooking  room, 
1  sewing  room,  1  drawmg  and  nature  study  room,  and  1  music  room, 
making  a  total  of  14  units.  The  total  cost  for  this  building  would 
be  $200,000.  This  represents  more  than  the  $12,000  unit  cost,  be- 
cause a  smaller  building  is  always  more  expensive.  The  equipment 
for  16  units  at  $2,000  would  be  $32,000,  making  a  total  of  $232,000. 
Under  the  traditional  plan  8  additional  classroimis  would  be  needed 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  which,  with  $16,000  for  additional  equipment, 
would  come  to  $96,000,  making  a  total  cost  under  the  traditional 
plan  of  $328,000,  as  compared  with  $232,000  under  the  work-study- 
play  plan. 

SUMMAltY    OF    COST — PERMANENT    BUILDING    PBOORAM     FDR     NSOSO 

SCHOOLS. 

On  ImsU  of  <me  elementary  tchool  and  one  eomomation  eUmenkary  and  high  wAooL 

(a)  WORK-STUDY.PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


Buildings. 


New  boildliu  for  High  and  Industrial  School,  West 

Athens  ana  Newtown, 

30  ciaaBes,  lygX)  pupils. 
10  cteflsrooms. 
12  special  raom3. 

1  atraitoriom. 

2  grmnasiums. 

New  building  for  East  Athens 

MOpapUs. 
Sebssee. 
4  claaarooms. 
4  special  rooms. 
1  auditorium. 
1  gymnasium. 


Number 

ofpaplls 

aooommo- 

datad. 


i,aio 


MO 


Land, 


Total. 


Qnmd  total. 


Coat  of 
equipment 


f»,000 


33,000 


1,810 


M,000 


T 


CCBtOf 

buildings. 


,eoo 


Total  e«8l. 


$308,000 


300^000 


BH,aBB 


10. 


M0,«0 
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(6)  TRADinOKAL  PLAN-OAPAOmr  AND  COSTS. 


BdUdmg. 


TIev  bnOdte  for  High  and  Indnstrial  School,  Weet 
Athens  ana  Newtown 

1,200  pupils. 

SOdaasea. 

28  claasrooms. 

12  special  rooms. 

ItudHorium. 

2nnnnasfum8. 
HnrbalkUng  for  fast  Athem... 

MO  pupils. 


4  special  rooma 
1  audftorium. 
1  gymnasiiun. 


land. 


Total 


Grmnd  total. 


Ntmiber 

of  pupils 

acoomno- 

dated. 


1. 


640 


Cost  of 
equipment, 


^w,9eo 


4a,  000 


1,840 


134,000 


Cost  of 
buildings. 


Totolcost. 


1416,000 


3^0,080 


736,000 


8042,010 


828,080 


870,000 

10,  r- 


880,000 


fiUXHAKV     OP     CX>8T — ^PEBMAN^NT    BriLDIKO     PROGRAM     FOR     WHITE 

AKD  ?n30RO   SCHOOr^. 

PLAWl.— (o)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


• 

Number 

of  pni^ls 

aeeom- 

nzodated. 

Oast  Of 

equip- 

Cost  of 
bolldiiifli. 

Totttl 
cost. 

White  Mhooli 

2,682 

8140,080 

1880,190 

8i,on>,iao 

Land 

3f ccro  achoolB 

1,040 

04,080 

880,660 

680,080 

i*iid ' 

10,000 

Total 

4,492 

234,000 

1,466,120 

1,710,180 

PL«f  l.-<*)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COCrra 

White  sehodls 

2,652 
1,840 

108,000 
184,000 

1,220,120 
788,000 

1,418,120 
870,  §W 

10,000 

Keano  sdbeols.-. . 

T^md 

Total 

4,402 

332,000 

1,956,120 

2,296,120 

PtAH  2L-^«)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COffTS. 


White  schools. 


Kegro  schools. 


Total. 


2,653 


1,840 


4,402 


145,000 


01,000 


289,000 


963,200 


586,000 


1,519,200 


1,128,900 
6,600 

630,000 
10:080 


1,773,800 


Plan  2.— (5)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 

*>  nlV4  mrlieOin,  i           J     jij ,i.... 

2,083 

210,000 

1,390,940 

1,530,240 
6.080 

iMIid.    .r    —. r ... 

lKJfras6iM)Qls 

1,840 

134,000 

736,000 

870,000 
10,080 

Total 

4,402 

344,000 

3,096,^940 

2.4in,240 
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ATHENS  HAS  THE  WEALTH  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  PERMANENT  BUnj>ING 

PROGRAM  PROPOSED. 

The  taxable  wealth  of  Athens  at  present  is  given  at  $14,900,000, 
including  the  recently  annexed  territory.  It  is  possible  to  bond  the 
city  up  to  7  per  cent  of  the  taxable  wealth,  $1,043,000,  but  there  are 
outstanding  bonds  at  present  for  $720,000,  which  leaves  available 
at  present  for  a  bond  issue  $323,000. 

Taxable  wealth  of  Aihens^  Oa. 

Real  property $8, 536, 125 

Annexed  territory 1, 400, 000 

Personal  property 4, 963, 875 

Total  taxable  wealth  at  60  per  cent  property  valuation 14, 900, 000 

Considering  the  fact  that  such  a  small  amount  as  $323,000  is 
available  for  a  school  building  program,  it  would  seem  that  the  pre- 
ceding permanent  building  program,  which  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
$1,710,120,  is  far  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  the  city  to  carry 
out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  if  the  true  wealth  of  the  city 
is  considered,  it  is  not  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  Athens  to 
carry  out  the  permanent  program. 

At  the  present  time  property  in  Athens  is  assessed  at  60  per  cent 
valuation.  If  it  were  assessed  at  a  100  per  cent  valuation,  the  true 
taxable  wealth  would  be  $24,833,333.  Therefore,  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  bonds,  at  7  per  cent  of  the  taxable  wealth, 
would  be  $1,738,333.  Deducting  the  $720,000  for  outstanding 
bonds,  there  would  be  left  $1,018,333  available  for  a  bond  issue,  if 
property  were  assessed  at  a  100  per  cent  valuation. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  property  at  present  is  not  assessed 
at  100  per  cent  vduation,  and  therefore  only  $323,000  is  available 
for  school  building  purposes  this  year.  Consequently,  a  school 
building  program  has  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $323,000  now  available.  In  planning  such  a  program 
two  things  have  been  borne  in  mind — to  give  relief  to  the  schools 
where  the  need  is  most  pressing  and  to  work  out  the  program  so 
that  it  will  fit  into  the  permanent  building  program,  thus  avoiding 
waste  in  future  building  plans.  Recommendations  for  a  building 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  bond  issue  wUl  now  be  given. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  BUILDING  PROGRAM  PLANNED  ON  THE 

BASIS  OF  A  BOND  ISSUE  OF  $323,000. 

It  is  obvious  that  almost  any  one  of  the  new  buildings  planned 
would  take  most  of  the  money  now  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  the  schools.  Therefore  it  is  imdesirable  to  erect  any  one  of  the 
buildings  in  toto  with  the  funds  available  in  this  bond  issue,  since 
that  would  make  it  impossible  to  give  all  the  children  increased 
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educational  advantages.  The  funds  have  been  so  distributed  in 
the  following  building  program  that  aU  children  will  get  the  oppor- 
tunity for  healthy  work  and  play  as  well  as  study  in  good  classrooms. 
It  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  (1)  by  erecting  parts  of  each  of  the 
buildings  proposed  and  erecting  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  added  to  later  on  when  additional  funds  are  available;  (2)  by 
erecting  modem  portable  units  not  only  in  the  form  of  classrooms 
but  of  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  shops,  cooking  rooms,  and  science 
rooms,  so  that  all  children  may  have  the  opportunity  for  these 
activities  whether  they  are  in  temporary  or  permanent  structures. 

THE   SCHOOLS   MOST  IN   NEED   OF   RELIEF. 

Baxter  School,  Oconee  School,  and  the  combination  elementary 
and  high  school  for  Negro  children  are  the  schools  wliich  need  relief 
immediately;  the  Baxter  School  because  the  building  is  utterly  unfit 
for  school  purposes,  and  is  in  far  worse  condition  than  any  other 
white  school;  the  Oconee  School  because  the  congestion  there  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  white  school;  and  the  combination  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  for  Negro  children,  because  by  starting 
this  building  the  needs  of  three  schools  can  be  taken  care  of  at  once, 
whereas,  if  this  were  not  done,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  three  sets  of  portable  buildings,  which  would  be  an 
economic  waste. 

Both  Childs  and  College  Avenue  Schools  are  fairly  modem  build- 
ings, and  if  organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  these  buildings  not  only  for  present  enrollment  but  for 
growth  for  five  years.  The  only  additions  needed  would  be  a  portable 
auditorium  and  gymnasium.  No  permanent  building  should  be 
provided  for  Nantahala  pending  its  inclusion  in  the  new  school 
building  which  should  be  erected  for  Childs,  College  Avenue,  and 
Nantahala,  but  special  facilities  can  be  given  to  these  children  by 
means  of  modem  portable  auditorium,  gymnasium,  and  shops. 
The  needs  of  East  Athens  can  also  be  taken  care  of  by  the  addition 
of  special  facilities  imtil  a  new  building  can  be  put  up  under  the 
permanent  building  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR   THE    WHITE    SCHOOLS. 

1.  A  new  building  for  Baxter  School. — The  enrollment  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  school,  allowing  for  11  per  cent  increase  in  10  years, 
is  338  children,  or  8  classes.  The  whole  of  the  building  recommended 
in  the  permanent  building  program — 4  classrooms,  1  shop  for  boys, 
1  cooking  room,  1  nature-study  and  drawing  room,  1  music  room, 
auditorium,  and  gymnasium — can  be  erected  with  the  exception  of 
the  auditorium  and  gymnasium.     The  cost  would  be  $57,960.     (See 
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Exhibit  C  for  plan  of  building.)  The  equipment  would  be  $8,500, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  buildiog  $66,460.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  a  portable  auditorium  30  by  60  feet,  fully  equipped  with 
opera  chairs  and  stage,  for  $3,500,^^  and  a  portable  gymnasium  for 
the  same  amoimt.  These  units  are  eminently  satisfactory,  well 
lighted,  well  heated,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  built.  The  total  cost,  then,  for  Baxter  School  would  be 
$73,460. 

Under  the  traditional  plan,  four  additional  rooms  would  be  needed 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  which,  with  $2,000  for  additional  equipment, 
makes  a  total  of  $42,000,  or  a  grand  total,  under  the  traditional  plan, 
of  $115,460,  which  would  be  prohibitive  with  the  funds  available 
in  the  present  bond  issue. 

2.  A  new  huilding  for  Oconee  School. — ^The  enrollment  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  school  is  as  follows: 

Present  enrollment,  gradee  J-6 250 

Estimated  number  in  seventh  and  eighth  gradee 80 

Total 330 

44  per  cent  increase  in  10  years 145 

Total  in  12  classes 476 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  permanent  building  program,  six  class- 
rooms would  be  needed  under  the  work-study-play  plan.  The  school 
should  also  have  one  auditorium,  one  gymnasium,  a  nature  study 
room,  manual-trainingroom,  and  drawing  room.    This  makes  10  units. 

There  are  available  in  the  existing  building  6  classrooms.  The 
addition  proposed  would  be  added  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  after 
the  two  rear  classrooms  had  been  torn  down.  This  building  would 
contain  six  units,  an  auditorium,  and  gymnasium. 

The  whole  of  this  addition  with  the  exception  of  the  auditorium 
and  gymnasium  could  be  erected  with  the  fimds  available  in  the 
present  bond  issue.  The  cost  of  the  building  minus  the  gymnasium 
and  auditorium  would  be  $45,000  and  the  equipment  $7,500,  making 
a  total  cost  of  $52,500.  It  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  portable 
auditorium  for  $3,500  and  a  portable  gymnasium  for  the  same 
amount,  making  a  total  cost  for  this  school  of  $59,500.  The  only 
difference  from  the  plan  proposed  in  the  permanent  building  program 
would  be  that  the  auditorium  and  gymnasium  would  be  in  portable 
buildings  for  the  present. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  six  more  classrooms  would  be  needed^ 
$60,000,  with  $3,000  for  equipment,  making  $63,000,  or  a  total  of 
$122,500. 

3.  ChUds  Street  Sdiool. — This  school  is  now  hoiked  in  a  compara- 
tively new  school  building,  fairly  modem.     It  has  eight  classrooms 

IT  Cost  of  portable  atiditorhim  $1,800,  fotindatlon  sod  east  of  ereotion  $700,  iBstBUotlon  of  •tootric 
lights,  plumbing,  and  heating,  approsimately  $1,000. 
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fuid  three  rooms  in  the  basement,  one  now  used  as  a  classroom  and 
another  as  a  cooking  room,  with  a  small  room  for  sewing.  There 
is  also  a  vacant  room  in  the  basement,  which  could  be  used  as  a 
shop.  The  enrollment  is  now  410  pupils,  and  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  five  years  would  make  492  pupils,  or  12  classes  to  provide  for. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan  six  classrooms  would  be  needed, 
and  there  should  be  four  special  rooms — ^for  example,  one  manual- 
training  shop,  one  nature-study  room,  one  cooking  room,  and  one 
drawing  room.  This  makes  a  total  of  10  units,  but  there  are  already 
11  rooms  in  the  building.  The  eleventh  room  could  be  used  for  a 
library  if  so  desired,  or  a  music  room,  or  a  teachers'  rest  room. 
Therefore,  the  only  thing  to  provide  for  in  this  school  is  a  portable 
auditorium  and  gymnasium,  $7,000.  There  is  plenty  of  space  on 
the  grounds  for  the  erection  of  these  two  units. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  have  equipment  for  the  boys' 
shop,  $2,000,  and  for  the  cooking  room,  $3,000.  Furthermore,  an 
additional  item  of  $5,000  should  be  provided  for  repairs  around  the 
building,  for  the  toilets,  etc.,  and  for  equipment  for  the  playground. 
The  total  cost  for  this  school  under  the  work-study-play  plan  would 
be  as  follows: 

Movable  auditorinm $3, 500 

Movable  gymnapium 3, 500 

Equipment  for  boys*  eliop 2, 000 

Equipment  for  cooking  so  it  can  be  used  ae  a  cafeteria 3, 000 

For  repairs,  plumbing,  playground  equipment,  etc o,  000 

17,000 

Under  the  traditional  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  bave  6  addi- 
tional portable  classrooms  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  each,  which  would  make 
the  total  cost  under  the  traditional  plan  $23,000. 

4.  CoUege  Avenne  School, — This  school  is  also  housed  in  a  com- 
paratively new  building  of  13  rooms.  As  a  permanent  proposition  it 
would  be  most  undesirable  to  keep  two  small  buildings  like  the  College 
Avenue  and  Childs  Street  Schools,  but  inasmuch  as  the  amount  avail- 
able in  the  bond  issue  is  so  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  this 
building  for  the  time  being,  and  there  is  ample  room  in  it  if  the 
school  is  organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan. 

The  present  enrollment  is  429  pupils.  Make  it  into  a  12-class 
school.  There  has  been  practically  no  increase  in  the  past  10  years, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  have  been  transferred  to  the  Childs 
Street  School;  under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  6  rooms  and  4  special  rooms,  1  manual  training  shop,  1  nature 
study  room,  1  cooking  room,  and  1  drawing  room,  or  a  total  of  1 0  units. 

But  this  building  has  13  rooms.  Therefore,  10  of  them  can  bo 
used  for  the  classrooms  and  special  rooms  and  the  partitions  be- 
tween the  cooking  room  and  the  2  rooms  on  either  side  of  it  on  the 
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second  floor  can  be  torn  out  and  these  3  rooms  made  into  an  audito« 
rium.  A  portable  gymnasium  should  be  put  up  on  the  grounds  to  the 
north  of  the  building.  Additional  equipment  will  be  needed  and  the 
additional  cost  will  be  as  follows: 

Gymnasium $3, 500 

Equipment  for  shop 2, 000 

Equipment  for  cooking  room 2, 000 

Playground  equipment,  etc 2, 000 

Repairs 2,000 

Total n,  500 

Un^er  the  traditional  plan  6  more  classrooms  would  be  needed, 
$6,000,  and  there  is  no  space  on  the  school  grounds  on  which  to  erect 
them.     The  total  cost  would  be  $17,500. 

5.  Nantaliala  School, — This  district  needs  not  only  adequate  class- 
room facilities  but  a  school  plant  which  will  be  a  social  center  for  the 
neighborhood.  It  needs  particularly  an  auditorium  for  meetings, 
plays,  etc.,  and  a  gynmasium  for  recreation  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
in  the  day.  But  the  school  is  too  small  to  justify  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  building  now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  permanent 
building  program  Nantahala  should  be  combined  with  Childs  and 
College  Avenue  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  Baxter  in  a 
new  building  on  Chase  Street. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  children  in  these  schools,  pending 
the  erection  of  such  a  building,  shoilld  have  facilities  for  shops,  nature 
study  rooms,  auditoriums,  and  gymnasiums,  and  it  is  possible  to 
provide  such  facilities  by  the  addition  of  portable  units  equipped  for 
these  activities. 

The  net  enrollment  at  present  is  220.  Allowing  for  14  per  cent 
increase  in  five  years,  at  which  time  a  permanent  building  program 
should  be  carried  out,  there  are  250  children,  or  eight  classes,  to  pro- 
vide for.  Four  classrooms  and  four  special  rooms  would  be  sufficient. 
At  present  there  are  available  six  rooms,  i.  e.,  counting  as  one  the  two 
rooms  that  were  originally  made  out  of  one.  Four  of  these  rooms 
could  be  used  as  classrooms,  one  could  be  used  as  a  nature  study  room, 
and  one  as  a  drawing  room.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  provide 
portable  buildings  for  the  following  units: 

Auditorium $3, 500 

Gymnasium 3, 500 

Shop 2, 000 

(kx>king  room 3, 000 

Repairs  and  play  equipment 2, 000 

Total 14,000 

Under  the  traditional  plan  four  more  classrooms  would  be  needed, 
$4,000,  making  a  total  cost  of  $18,000.  About  $5,000  would  be 
ntHHled  for  additional  land  under  the  work-study-play  plan  and 
$20,000  under  the  traditional  plan. 
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NEGRO   SCHOOLS. 

Two  alternate  plans  are  submitted  for  the  Negro  schools.  The 
first,  which  would  be  by  far  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run,  has 
been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  providing  for  two  Negro  schools,  one 
at  East  Athens  and  one  on  the  present  High  and  Industrial  School 
site.  This  latter  school  would  be  a  consolidation  of  the  High  and 
Industrial,  West  Athens,  and  Newtown  Schools,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  first  floor  of  the  new  building  recommended  in  the  perma- 
nent building  program  be  erected  now  to  accommodate  these  pupils. 
The  second  plan  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  providing  for  three 
Negro  schools — one  at  East  Athens,  one  at  West  Athens,  and  one  at 
the  High  and  Industrial,  which  would  combine  the  High  and  In- 
dustrial and  Newtown  Schools. 

PLAN    1. 

1.  A  new  huUdinf)  for  the  Hi^h  and  Industrial  School  and  West 
Athens  and  Newtown  Schools. — The  enrollment  to  be  provided  for 
in  these  three  schools  is  as  follows: 

High  and  IndustriaL- 

Iligh  school Ill 

Elementary 163 

Newtown 182 

West  Athens,  1920 291 

Total 747 

Increase  in  10  years  (39  per  cent) 290 

Increase  in  enrollment  in  West  Athens,  due  to  extension  of  territory . .«. 109 

Total  (in  29  classes) 1,146 

Over  a  10-year  period  this  should  be  counted  as  a  1,200  pupil,  or  a 
30  class  school,  but  the  actual  number  to  be  provided  for  at  present 
would  be  856  pupils,  of  whom  745,  or  20  classes,  are  elementary 
school  pupils.  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  to  provide  4  rooms  for  high- 
school  pupils — for  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  history — and  10 
classrooms  imder  the  work-study-play  plan  for  the  20  elementary 
classes. 

The  present  building  has  8  classrooms  and  1  small  room  in  the 
basement  used  as  a  shop.  There  is  also  an  additional  building  with 
a  cooking  room  and  sewing  room.  By  erecting  the  outer  perimeter 
of  the  first  floor  of  the  proposed  new  building  for  this  school  (see 
diagram  of  building  in  Exhibit  A),  12  permanent  rooms  would  be 
provided,  which  could  be  used  either  as  classrooms  or  as  shops. 
These  12  rooms,  with  the  11  already  available,  would  make  23  units. 
Fourteen  of  these  would  have  to  be  used  as  classrooms,  as  indicated 
above.  This  would  leave  the  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  present 
building,  the  present  cooking  and  sewing  room,  and  six  units  in  the 
new  building  which  would  be  used  for  special  activities — one  for 
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science,  one  for  drawing,  and  four  for  shops,  making,  with  the  existing 
facilities,  nine  special  activity  rooms  for  the  whole  school. 

The  cost  of  erecting  this  portion  of  the  permanent  building  would 
be  $78,631,  the  equipment  would  be  $27,000,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$105,631.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  portable  gymnasium  and 
auditorium,  $7,000,  and  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  set  aside  $5,000 
to  buy  additional  land  for  the  building  and  playgroxmd.  This  makes 
a  total  cost  of  $112,631  for  the  building  and  equipment  and  $5,000 
for  the  land. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  as  though  more  money  were 
being  spent  on  this  one  school  than  on  any  other  item,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  on  three 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  per  capita  building  cost  for  this 
school  is  only  $98,  as  over  against  $125  for  the  addition  to  Oconee 
School,  and  $250  for  the  Baxter  School;  and  if  the  night  school,  with 
its  enrollment  of  200,  is  counted  in,  as  it  should  be,  the  per  capita 
cost  would  be  even  less.  In  other  words,  the  most  economical 
method  of  meeting  the  very  great  congestion  in  the  Negro  schools 
is  by  consolidating  these  three  schools  in  a  modern  up-to-date  plant, 
the  first  floor  of  which  can  be  erected  at  this  time.  But  such  con- 
solidation without  adequate  accommodations  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  erect  this  part  of  the  permanent  building 
for  these  three  Negro  schools  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  best  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  both  from  an 
educational  and  a  financial  standpoint,  but  also  because  such  an 
addition,  with  adequate  shop  facilities,  will  greatly  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  rest  of  the  building  program.  The  shop  work  done  in  this 
school  is  exceptionally  good,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  erection 
of  the  portable  buildings,  both  for  this  school  and  the  other  schools, 
should  not  be  carried  on  as  part  of  the  practical  shop  work  of  the 
High  and  Industrial  School.  This  would  be  desirable  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  for  the  student  in  the  High  and  Industrial  School, 
and  would  make  the  erection  of  the  portable  buildings  more  eco- 
nomical than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  10  addi-^ 
tional  classrooms,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000,  with  $10,000  for 
equipment,  making  an  additional  $110,000,  or  a  grand  total  under 
the  traditional  plan  of  $222,631,  which  would  make  the  erection  of 
this  building  impossible  under  the  present  bond  issue. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  NEEDED  IN  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  HIGH 
AND  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,    WEST  ATHENS  AND   NEWTOWN. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  are  sufficient 
teachers  for  this  consolidation.  At  present  in  the  three  schools 
there  are  15  regular  teachers  and  4  specials,  or  19  in  all,  and  3  princi- 
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pals.  Under  the  consolidation  under  the  work-study-play  plan,  there 
would  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  principal  of  the  whole  school, 
4  high-school  teachers,  10  elementary  teachers,  and  5  special  teach- 
ers— science,  drawing,  head  of  manual  work,  cooking,  sewing — ex- 
clusive of  the  other  4  shop  teachers;  1  auditorium  teacher,  and  2 
gymnasium  teachers.  That  makes  a  total  of  22  teachers,  exclusive 
of  the  4  shop  teachers.  But  there  are  available  22  teachers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  principal,  so  that  there  are  at  present  available  sufficient 
teachers  for  the  consolidated  school  with  the  exception  of  a  super- 
visor for  the  primary  grades  and  the  4  shop  teachers. 

"With  regard  to  the  shop  teachers,  it  is  reconmiended  that  the  plan 
carried  out  in  some  school  systems  of  employing  regular  artisans  for 
this  work  be  adopted  in  this  school.  Under  such  a  plan  the  men 
who  teach  shop  work  are  artisans  who  are  employed  to  work  8  hours 
a  day  to  do  the  repairs  and  construction  about  the  building,  and  the 
boys  who  elect  to  work  witJi  them  on  this  practical  work.**  Under 
such  a  plan  there  is  no  danger  of  shop  work  degenerating  into  an 
academic  subject,  as  too  often  happens.  Furthermore,  under  such 
a  plan  the  shop  work  can  be  made  self-^supporting,  as  is  done  in  some 
school  systems. 

2.  East  Athens  School. — ^The  present  enrollment  in  the  East  Athens 
School  is  429  pupils.  With  a  10  per  cent  increase  for  5  years  it  would 
be  471,  or  12  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  erect  even  a  part  of  the 
permanent  building  for  this  school  with  the  present  bond  issue,  but 
it  is  possible  to  give  modem  school  facilities  to  the  children  in  portable 
shops,  auditorium,  and  gymnasium. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  six 
classrooms  and  four  special  rooms,  together  with  an  auditorium  and 
gymnasium.  There  are  at  present  available  in  the  building  six 
rooms.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  rooms  could  be  used  as  classrooms, 
the  others  could  be  used  for  shops.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to 
erect  portable  units  as  follows: 

One  auditorium $3, 500 

One  gymnasium 3,  500 

Four  classrooms 4, 000 

Equipment  for  shop 1, 000 

Equipment  for  cooking 2, 000 

14,000 

General  repair 2, 000 

To  make  it  a  unit 4,000 

Total 20,000 

The  total  cost  of  this  building  would  be  $20,000.  Under  the 
traditional  plan  six  more  classrooms  would  be  needed,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000;  total,  $26,000. 

**  The  productive  shop  work  la  the  public  schools  of  Oary,  Ind.,  is  one  example  of  how  such  work 
btsbMQ  organised. 
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PLAN   2   FOR   NEGRO   SCHOOLS. 

The  program  for  the  Negro  schools  above  described  is  strongly 
recommended  as  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  building  pro- 
gram for  the  funds  available.  Plan  2  providing  for  three  Negro 
schools  instead  of  two  would  necessitate  temporary  portable  struc- 
tures for  the  High  and  Industrial  School  and  West  Athens  School, 
and  would  be  expensive  in  the  long  run.  The  cost  for  the  Negro 
schools  under  such  a  plan  would  be  $101,000  instead  of  $132,631,  but 
there  would  be  the  additional  cost  of  maintaining  three  plants  instead 
of  two.  Furthermore,  when  the  schools  are  combined  and  a  new 
building  erected,  the  city  would  be  left  with  $55,000  worth  of  por- 
table buildings  on  its  hands,  which  is  more  than  the  original  difference 
in  cost  between  the  two  plans. 

SUMMARY    OP    COST    OP    BUH-DING    PROGRAM    ON   THE   BASIS   OP  THE 

$323,000  BOND   ISSUE. 

PUml. 

(a)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


Buildings. 

Number 

of  pupils 

Bcoommo- 

dated. 

Cost  Of 
equipment. 

Cost  of 
buUdlngB. 

Total  cost. 

WHITK  SCBOOL8. 

"Sfiw  hnBdmg  for  Buct«r  Scho<d 

320 

.    480 

480 

480 
320 

$8,500 
7,500 

• 

5,000 
6,000 

* 

$64,960 
52,000 
12,000 

5,500 

73,460 

330  pupils. 

Sdasses. 

4  classrooms. 

4  speoial  rooms. 

1  portable  auditorium 13, 500 

1  portable  gymnasium 3,500 

An  addition  for  Ooonee  School 

50.500 

480  pupils. 

12  classes. 

6  classrooms. 

4  special  rooms. 

1  portable  auditorium $3. 500 

1  portable  irymnasium 3. 500 

Two  portables  for  Childs  School 

U,000 

480  pupils. 

12  classes. 

1  auditorium 13,500 

1  gjrmnaslum 3,500 

Equipmen  t,  shop 2, 000 

Equipment,  coo&ing 3, 000 

Repairs 5, 000 

One  portable  for  Colleffe  Avenue 

11,500 

480  pupih. 
12  classes. 

1  gymnasium $3,500 

Equipment,  shop 2, 000 

Equipment,  cooking 2, 000 

Equipment: 

Playground 2. 000 

Repairs 2, 000 

Four  nortables  for  Nantahala 

14,000 

14,000 

320  pupils. 

H  classes. 

1  auditoriiun $3, 500 

1  gymnasium 3,500 

1  snop 2,000 

1 
1 

1  coo&inff  room 3. 000 

Repairs 2, 000 

Total 

2,080  1          27.000           148.460 

175,460 

Land 

5,000 

t 

Total  for  white  schools 

1 

1M,4I0 

•»*»•»•••«■« 
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Plan  1 — Continued . 

(a)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


BiiUdings. 

Number 
of  pupils 
accommo- 
dated. 

Cost  of 
equipment. 

Cost  of 
buildings. 

Total  cost. 

NEOBO  SCHOOL.^. 

One  floor  of  new  building  for  High  and  Industrial 

School,  West  Athens  and  Newtown  Sdiools 

1,200  pupUs. 

30  classes. 

6  classrooms. 

6  special  rooms. 

1  portable  auditorium ". S3. 500 

1,200 

1 
1 

$27,000          $85,631 

1 

1 

1 

$112,631 

1  portAblagymnft^^lim..-. 3.500 

•                                       1 

4S0           3.000  '        17  nno 

Six  portables  for^ast  Athens 

20,000 

4>«  pupils. 
12  classes. 

lauditoriuiB $3,500 

1  gynfiifMi^lpl 3  500 

4  dassrooms 4,000 

Equipment,  shop  .1 1. 000 

Equippient,  cooking 2,000 

Repairs 2.000 

To  make  single  unit  of  building 4, 000 

^            1 

« 

Total , 

Land : •. 

1,680          30,000 

102,631 

132,931 
"5,000 

Total  for  Negro  schools 

............  ............ 

1,680  i           30.000 

102,631 

137,631 

Grand  total  for  white  and  Negro  schools 

3,760 

r  -'--' 

57,000 

251,091 

318,091 

(6)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 

■*mTE  SCHOOLS. 

New  building  for  Baxter  School 

320 

$10,500 

10,500 

5,000 

0,000 

$105,960 
112,600 

• 

18,000 

• 

11,500 
18,000 

$116,460 

320  pupils. 
Sclajne^  . 
8  classrooms. 
.    .    4  special  rooms. 

1  portable  auditorium $3,500 

480 
480 

480 

1  pnti^hlA  gyntpfti^^iTn ,       x    x     3  MK) 

An  addition  for  Ooonee  Sehool 

122,500 

12  ciaaarooms. 

4  special  rooms. 

1  portable  auditorium $3, 500 

1  portable gymnaakmi 3,500 

Eight  portables  for  Chiids  School 

23,000 

480  pupils. 

12  classes. 

1  portable  auditorium $3,500 

1  ix>rtable  gymnasium 3,'  5o6 

oclaasrooms f>',o66 

Equipment,  shop 2. 000 

Equipment,  cooking 3,000 

Repairs 5,000 

Seren  portables  for  College  Avenue 

17,500 

480  pupils.                            

12claa8e8. 

1  portable  gvmnasium $3, 500 

6  portable cuMsrooms «,000 

Equipment,  shop 2  000 

1 

Kqalpmeot, cooking .:....... 2,000 

Equipment.  pJay,..., 2.000 

320 

Repaim 2,000 

Ei4iit  portables  for  Nantahala 

18,000 

320  pupils. 

8  classes. 

1  portable  auditorium $3,500 

1  pnrt4|bl^  gVTnnwslnm 3  500 

4  portaMe claesrooms 4,000 

1  shop 2. 000 

1  f>nnKfns  fow^ a .  X  X    X          3  000 

Repairs 2,000 

Total 

2,080 

32,000          266,460 

297,400 
20,000 

Ltarl 

1 

Total'ftHT  Irhite  schools 

2,080 

32,000 

265,460 

317  4M) 
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Plan  1 — Continued. 
(6)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN  -CAPACITY  AND  COSTS-Continued. 


Buildings. 

Number 
of  pupils 
accommo- 
dated. 

1,200 
480 

Cost  of 
equipment. 

Cost  of 
buildings. 

Total  cost. 

NEQBO  SCHOOLS. 

Two  floors  of  new  building  for  High  and  Industrial, 
West  Athens  and  Newtown 

137,000 
3,000 

$185,631 
23,000 

1222,631 

1,200  pupils. 

30  classes. 

16  classrooms. 

6  special  rooms. 

1  portable  auditorium S3. 500 

\  porti^b^  fry muftstnTi  r , 3. 500 

Twelve  portables  for  East  Athens 

36,000 

48d  pupib. 
12c[aAse8. 

1  auditorium 13,500 

1  fryniTifvdmn ^ 3,  SOQ 

10  classrooms 10.000 

Equipment,  shop 1, 000 

Equipment,  cooking 2, 000 

Repairs 2,000 

To  make  single  unit  of  building 4. 000 

Total 

1,680 

40,000 

208,631 

248,631 

Land 

S,000 

Total  for  Negro  schools 

1,680 

40,000 

208,631 

253,631 

Grand  total  for  white  and  Negro  schools 

3,760 

72,000 

474,001 

671,001 

Plan  2  is  given  chiefly  in  order  to  iUustrate  the  expense  of  patch- 
work methods  and  of  maintaining  a  number  of  smaU  plants.  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  it  should  not  he  adopted. 

NEGRO    SCHOOLS — PLAN    2 — NOT    RECOMMENDED    FOR    ADOPTION. 

1.  An  addition  of  portable  buildings  to  the  High  and  Industrial 
School. — The  High  and  Industrial  School  and  Newtown  School  should 
be  consolidated  and  the  children  sent  to  the  High  and  Industrial. 
A  number  of  portable  buildings  could  be  erected  and  made  into  a 
single  building  and  enough  land  bought  to  square  the  lot  on  which 
the  High  and  Industrial  School  now  stands.  The  number  of  classes 
to  be  provided  for  would  be  as  follows : 

Enrollment: 

High  and  industrial — 

High  school Ill 

Elementar>' 163 

Newtown , 182 

Total 466 

Twenty  per  cent  increase  in  5  years 91 

Total  fin  14  classee) 547 

This  makes  a  school  of  4  high-school  classes  and  11  elementary 
classes.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  following  accommodations:  One  auditorium^  1  gymnasium, 
4  classrooms  for  the  high  school,  and  6  for  the  elementary  classes, 
or  a  total  of  10;  special  rooms,  1  chemistry  laboratory,  1  physioB 
laboratory,  5  shops — woodworking,  forge,  painting  and  plastering, 
brick  masonry  (these  already  exist  for  evening  school  students,  but 
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they  are  scattered  over  the  city  in  private  shops),  1  cooking  room 
for  girls,  a  dressmaking  room,  1  nurse  training  room,  1  mechanical 
drawing,  and  1  music  room.  This  makes  12  units,  or  a  total  of  22 
units  needed.  There  are  available  8  classrooms  in  the  present  build- 
ing and  2  rooms  for  cooking  and  sewing  in  an  annex.  The  room 
now  used  in  the  basement  of  the  present  building  for  a  workshop 
could  be  used  as  a  storeroom  and  stockroom. 

The  eight  rooms  m  the  present  building  can  be  used  for  classrooms, 
and  for  the  present  the  cooking  and  sewing  rooms  can  still  be  used 
for  that  purpose  if  additional  equipment  is  provided.  That  leaves 
12  rooms  to  be  provided.  This  can  be  done  by  erecting  modem 
portable  buildings.  These  buildings  can  be  secured  in  the  form  of 
an  auditoritmi,  gymnasium,  classrooms,  and  special  rooms,  and  all 
of  them  can  be  so  set  up  as  to  form  a  single  building  with  a  corridor 
down  the  center,  with  a  principal's  office,  store,  heating  plant, 
showers,  and  toilets.     The  cost  would  be  as  follows: 

To  make  theee  unite  into  a  single 

building  with  heating  plant $10,000 


45,000 
300  modem  single  seats  and  desks 
to  replace  the  present  double 
deaks 3, 000 


48,000 
Repairs 3,000 

51,000 
Additional  land 5, 000 

Total 5C,000 


One  auditorium $3, 500 

One  gymnaaium 3,500 

Two  classrooms  .^ 2, 000 

Two  science  laboratoriee 4, 000 

Fiveriiops: 

Woodworking 2, 000 

Forge 4 ,  000 

Machine  shop 7, 000 

Painting  and  plastering 500 

Brick  masonry 500 

Additional  e^iuipment  for  cooking 

and  sewing 2,000 

One  mechanical  drawing  room. . .  2, 000 

One  music  room 2,000 

One  niUBe  training  room 2, 000 

35,000 

Under  the  traditional  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  six  addi- 
tional classrooms  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  or  a  total  of  $57,000. 

2.  Portable  buildings  for  the  West  Athens  School. — ^The  enrollment 
in  the  West  Athens  School  in  1921  was  400,  or  10  classes.  Allowing 
for  growth  of  2  classes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  480 
pupils,  or  12  classes.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  6  classrooms,  4  special  rooms,  an  auditorium,  and 
a  gynmasiimi.  There  are  available  in  the  present  building  6  rooms. 
TVith  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  4  portable  units,  an  auditorium, 
and  gymnasium.    The  cost  would  be  as  follows: 


One  auditorium $3,500 

One  gymnMhun 3,500 

One  shop 2, 000 

One  cooking  room 3, 000 

One  nature  study  room 1, 000 

One  drawing  room 1,000 

14,000 


General  repair 

To  make  a  single  building  unit. 


Total, 


Land. 


$2,000 
4,000 

20,000 
5,000 


Total 25,000 
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seven  cities  had  a  higher  tax  rate  than  Athens.     Only  39  had  a  lower 
rat«." 

Athene  stands  eleventh  from  the  bottom  af  the  list  of  4^  eiiiea  in  iU 
per  capita  expendUure  for  sehooh. — Furthermore,  when  Athens  is 
compared  with  other  cities  of  the  same  popnlation  group,  with 
respect  to  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  current  school  expenses,  it 
is  found  that  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  achoc^  for  1917-18 
was  $32.46,  whereas,  the  average  for  the  25  cities  cited  in  the  ftccom- 
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panying  chart  was  J49.93,    In  other  words,  it  stood  eleventh  from 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  45  cities."     (See  Chart  V.) 

Athens  stands  Unfnly-firBt  from  the  hottom  of  tke  list  of  S40  cities  in 
the  am/mnt  of  its  school  property. — The  value  of  the  school  property 
of  the  pubKc  schools  of  Athens  tells  the  story  of  its  poverty  in  school 
buildings  and  indicates  with  startling  accuracy  how  far  behind  other 
cities  Athens  has  fallen  in  its  provisions  for  housing  its  children. 
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The  value  of  school  property  in  Athens  m  1917-18  was  $123,000 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  .that  year  was  2,945.  Therefore, 
the  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  was  $42.  Compared  with  340 
other  cities  of  the  same  population  group,  Athens  stood  twenty-first 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Ust  in  the  amount  of  its  school  property." 

In  other  words,  these  facts  show  that  Athens  is  far  behind  other 
cities  of  the  same  population  group  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 


•A      M        « 
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Chart  VI.— Athens  stands  21st  from  the  bottom  in  a  list  of  210  cities  in  the  amount  of  Its  school  property. 

money  that  it  spends  annually  on  its  schools,  and  vriih  respect  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  it  has  invested  in  its  school  plant. 

The  usual  answer  to  such  facts  is  that  the  community  has  not 
sufficient  wealth  to  finance  its  schools  adequately.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  Athens. 

Athens  has  sufficient  wealth  to  give  the  children  of  the  city  the  hind  of 
school  plant  they  need, — In  1917-18  the  taxable  wealth  of  Athens  was 
$10,000)000.  This,  however,  was  on  67  per  cent  valuation  of  prop- 
erty.   The  true  value  of  the  taxable  wealth,  on  a  100  per  cent  valua- 

"  See  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  H.  R.  Bonner,  U.  S.  Bu.  Educ.  Bui.  1920,  No.  24,  pp.  467, 334, 
and  123.    See  about  quoting  individual  cities,  p.  467. 
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tion,  was  $14,925,000.  Compared  with  23  other  cities  whose  wealth 
is  also  estimated  on  a  100  per  cent  valuation,  Athens  stands  highest 
in  the  amount  of  wealth  behind  the  school  doUar."  (See  Table  3.) 
The  following  taMe  Aows  that  Athens  spent  H  for  school  pnrposes 
for  evray  $217  it  possessed,  whereas  the  average  city  in  the  group 
expended  $1  on  schools  for  every  $120  of  wealth  it  possessed. 


FurtheraxK-e,  cities  with  «ie-hatf  the  wealth  of  Athene  vpeat  noore 
upon  tbes  schools  tiian  Athens.  Far  tixmofite,  Tx&vor&e  fXtjt  Mich., 
with  a  saalW  pt^xtlstioa  and  oDe-luiIf  Urn  wealth  of  AtlRDs,  spent 
more  oa  its  scho<^  thas  Athens ;  i.  o^  $1  oat  of  erety  $  101  t4  wealth 
as  compaxed  with  ISt7  ia  Atbena,  Tia.Tena  Oitj'ft  tiue  woftltliL  was 
$7,753,060,  and  Aa  spent  $77,013  on  her  Bchoob;  ^ereas  the  true 
wealth  oi  i&.theiu  was  $14,fi2&T000T  and  she  spent  t6&r7Q7  oa  her 
schook.  Hackessack,  N.  J.,  with  about  the  same  pc^ulstioD  and 
with  slightly  larger  wealth  than  Athens  spent  about  three  times  aa 
much  on  its  scfaoob.  Her  taxable  weahh  was  $18,038,(XK)  and  she 
spent  ^14,660  on  her  schools. 

Even  if  it  were  contended  that  property  in  Athens  ie  assessed  at 
100  per  coit  vahiatioor  th&  eity  had  $145  b^iind  eT»y  dollar  ex- 
pended for  the  sfbof^,  as  compared  wi^  fm  average  ef  $120  in  cities 

■  See  HCsdstlca  afCfly  School  SysHms,  H.  R.  Boanei,  U.  9.  Bu.  Educ.  Bui.,  ttao,  No.  24.  pp.  Ol-AK; 
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where  property  is  assessed  at  100  per  cent  valuation.  In  fact,  com- 
pared with  these  other  23  cities  listed,  where  the  property  valuation 
is  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  it  is  found  that  only  5  cities  out  of  the  23 
had  more  mLoney  behind  the  school  dollar. 

Athens  spevl  a  smaller  proportion  of  Tier  wealth  upon  her  schools  in 
1920  than  in  1917-18. — It  might  he  thought  that  these  figures  for 
1917-18  do  not  represent  conditions  at  the  present  time,  and  that  in 
1920  Athens  was  spending  a  greater  proportion  of  her  wealth  upon 
her  schools.  On  the  contrary  in  1920  Athens  spent  a  amAllfir  pro- 
portion of  her  wealth  upon  her  schools  than  in  1917-18.  For 
example,  in  1920  the  taxable  wealth  of  Athens,  on  a  100  per  cent 
property  valuation,  was  $22,500,000.**  This  does  not  include  the 
territory  annexed  to  the  city  in  1921.  The  expenditures  for  public 
schools  for  that  year  were  $90,500.'*  This  means  that  in  1920  the 
number  of  dollars  behind  every  school  dollar  had  increased  from  $217 
in  1917-18  to  $248. 

Even  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  60  per  cent  valuation  of  property^ 
the  taxable  wealth  of  Athens  in  1920  was  $13,500,000.  The  expendi- 
tures for  schools  were  $90,500.  Therefore,  Ae  number  of  dollars 
behind  the  school  dollar,  even  on  a  60  per  cent  valuation  of  property, 
was  $167  as  compared  with  $145  in  1917-18. 

For  every  ilfiOO  of  true  wealth  Athens  spent  about  ons^haXf  as  much 
on  her  schools  as  ^e  average  city  in  a  list  of  23  cities  of  the  same  popidor 
tion  group. — ^The  following  chart  shows  that  not  only  did  Athens 
have  more  wealth  behind  the  school  dollar  than  any  other  city  in  the 
group,  but  also  that  she  spent  for  every  $1,000  of  true  wealth  less 
money  on  her  schools  than  any  other  city  in  the  group.  In  1917-18, 
for  every  $1,000  of  true  wealth,  the  average  amount  expended  for 
public  schools  by  23  cities  of  the  same  population  group  as  Athens 
was  $8.30,  whereas  Athens  expended  only  $4.61  for  every  $1,000  of 
true  wealth  in  the  community .'^  Even  on  the  basis  of  67  per  cent 
assessed  valuation  of  property,  Athens  spent  only  $6.87  out  of  every 
$1,000,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  average  of  cities  taxed  on  a  100 
per  cent  valuation. 

From  1917-18  to  1920  Athens  actually  decreased  the  amount  per 
$r,000  which  she  spent  on  schools. 

Although  the  true  wealth  of  Athens  has  increased  by  $7,575,000 
since  1917-18,.  yet  Athens  in  1920  spent  le^s  money  on  her  schools  in 
proportion  to  her  true  taxable  wealth  than  she  did  in  1917-18;  i.  e., 
$4.02  for  every  $1,000  in  1920,  as  contrasted  with  $4.61  in  1917-18 
for  every  $1,000  of  true  wealth. 


-  ^ 


«8w  4iip«Mta  V,  Taxable  weiOttkorAttMnt,  Oik,  mo. 

**  See  Appendix  VI,  Expenditures  for  all  city  departments^  Athens,  Oft.,  1920. 

•  SeeCtnrtVU.   Time  WteRh  Behind  ET«ry  Scbool  Dollar. 
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SUMMARY. 

Athens  was  the  pioneer  in  bringing  higher  education  to  the  youth 
of  Georgia.  Will  it  lead  in  reconstructing  its  public,  school  plant  so 
as  to  bring  modem  educational  advantages  to  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  ? 

This  question  states  the  real  significance  of  a  schocJ-building 
program  for  Athens  at  the  present  time. 

Pp  to  the  present  time  Athens  has  spent  fdr  less  on  her  public  schools 
than  other  cities  of  the  same  size, 

Athens  is  fortieth  from  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  327  cities  of  the 
same  population  group  in  its  tax  rate  for  schools. 

Athens  stands  tenth  from  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  25  cities  of  the 
same  population  group  in  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  schools. 

Athens  stands  twenty-first  from  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  340  cities 
of  the  same  population  group  in  the  amount  of  its  school  property. 

Athens^  school  plant  is  in  deplorable  condition, 

Athens  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fine,  progressive  spirit  of  its 
superintendent,  board  of  education,  and  teaching  force.  They  are 
doing  their  best  to  give  progressive  education  to  the  children,  but 
they  are  trying  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  inadequate  buildings  and  equipment. 

There  has  been  no  new  elementary  school  building  for  12  years. 

The  schools  are  so  badly  congested  that  there  arc  439  more  children 
than  there  are  school  seats. 

With  the  exception  of  two  poorly  equipped  cooking  rooms,  there 
are  practically  no  modem  faciUties  in  the  elementary  schools.  There 
is  not  a  single  auditorium  or  gymnasium.  There  are  no  shops,  no 
science  laboratories,  no  drawing  rooms,  no  music  rooms,  no  libraries. 
There  are  only  two  principals'  offices  in  all  the  eight  elementary 
schools,  and  no  teachers'  rest  rooms.  In  nearly  every  school  the 
playground  space  and  equipment  are  entirely  insufficient. 

A  luUding  program  costing  $318fl91  is  recommended  as  the  minimum 
required  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  public  schools  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  in  order  to  give  not  only  adequate 
classroom  accommodations  to  the  children,  but  also  a  flexible  program 
of  work,  study,  and  play  in  shops,  science  rooms,  drawing  rooms, 
music  rooms,  auditoriums,  and  playgrounds,  the  schools  be  organized 
on  the  work-study-play  or  balanced  load  type  of  organization.  Under 
this  plan  it  will  be  possible  to  give  these  modem  facilities  to  children 
for  $318,091,  whereas  xmder  the  traditional  plan  it  would  cost  $570,091. 

This  expenditure  of  $318,091  is,  however,  only  a  beginning  of  what 
the  city  ought  to  do  in  order  to  develop  a  modern  school  plant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Athens  is  to  relieve  existing  congestion, 
provide  for  the  growth  of  at  least  10  years,  and  consolidate  her 
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present  small  plants  into  a  few  modem  up-to-date  school  buildings 
with  adequate  playgrounds,  a  luUding  program  costing  $1,710,120 
should  he  carried  out. 

Athens  has  sufficient  wealth  to  carry  out  such  a  program  if  it  is 
extended  over  a  number  of  years. 

Athens'  taxable  wealth  at  present  is  given  at  $14,900,000.  But 
at  the  present  time  her  property  is  assessed  at  60  per  cent  valuation. 
If  it  were  assessed  at  100  per  cent  valuation,  her  true  taxable  wealth 
would  be  $24,833,333.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  bonds  at  7  per  cent  of  the  taxable  wealth  would  be  $1,738,333. 
Deducting  the  $720,000  for  outstanding  bonds,  there  would  be  left 
$1,018,333  available  for  school  bonds,  if  property  were  assessed  at 
100  per  cent  valuation. 

Compared  with  23  other  cities  of  the  same  size,  Athens  stands 
highest  in  the  amount  of  wealth  behind  the  school  dollar.  Yet  for 
every  $1,000  of  school  wealth  Athens  spent  about  one-half  as  much 
on  her  public  schools  as  the  average  city  in  a  list  of  23  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

Furthermore,  although  the  true  wealth  of  Athens  increased  by 
$7,575,000  since  1918,  yet  Athens  in  1920  spent  less  money  on  her 
schools  in  proportion  to  her  taxable  wealth  than  she  did  in  1917-18. 

Athens  needs  to  enter  upon  a  statesmanlike  policy  of  reconstructing 
her  whole  school  plant. 

She  has  the  wealth  to  carry  out  such  policy.  Furthermore,  the 
city  has  such  a  real  and  vital  interest  in  education  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that,  if  once  the  facts  regarding  the  public  schools  are 
realized,  the  people  of  the  city  will  see  to  it  that  their  children  reiieive 
the  modem  educational  advantages  which  the  children  of  other  cities 
are  receiving. 

The  bond  issue  for  $318,091  is  not  merely  to  give  buildings  to 
children.  It  is  to  give  children  the  chance  to  grow  in  health  and 
strength  and  mental  alertness.     It  is  to  give  them  the  chance  to  live. 
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THE  WORK-STCrrr-PLAY  PLAN  IN  SOME  CITIES. 

tFrom  a  Report  of  the  Ckunmeroe  Clab  of  Toledo,  Ohio.] 


City  and  Suto. 


Winnet  Jca,  IB 

Detroit,  Mich 

KalamazMi  Mich. 
Newark,  N.  J 


New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Passaic,  M.J. 


Troy,  N.Y 

New  Castle,  Pa. 


Pittstuugb^  Pa 

Sowlckley,  Pa.... 

Swarthmore,  Pa. . 


Esti- 
mated 
popula- 
tioirin 


5,000 

50„000 
4o0,000 

38,000 
70,000 

80,000 
36,fl0a 


504,000 
6^000 


Number  of 
sekoela 
atlM 
plan. 


Attitude 

ia 
IftBlaA 


All,  on  modified 
form. 


1^  tiiift  year,  50 

next        year. 

modified 

form. 
AH,  on  modified 

form. 


9. 


I,  fa  modified 
lOTiB,  poitoon 
plan. 

2 


1,   in   modified 
form. 


6.  ......... ....... 

All,  for  8  years... 


3,000     All,  for  a  years; 
modifiad  form. 


Favorable. 


...d«. 


.do , 

.do 


. .  .do. . 


.do. 


.do. 


.do., 
.do.. 


. .  .do. 


f^pedal  remarks. 


Efiecis  sa\iDg  in  captial  investment,  cnricbes 
school  program,  and  mak^s  nobble  the 
employment  of  eomrpetenf,  Ir^ne^  de- 
partmental teachers. 

▲ofurts  pitaa  t»  fhtittties  ol  particular 
buildings;  teachers  enthosiasttc  about 
p&m;  increases  seating  capacity  of  boUdtng 
from  14  to  4»  per  cent. 

Used  in  third  ta  siocUk  ffiadas»  tafilufiiivei 
Junior  and  senior  high  acnooLi,  aU  on.  d^ 
l)artmentaIiBcd  plan. 

Has  decided  advantages  over  traditional 
plan  which  more  than  offset  dlsadvan- 
nuges.  Teachers  having  had  1  year  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  thaaa  wIiiibIi'i  reeai^w 
a  bonus  of  5  per  cent. 

Accommodates  TS  sections  of  pupils  to  space 
nsoatty  assigned  to  13  groups,  or  fnoreaBes 
eapaeiiy  2a  par  cent. 

Average  per  capita  annual  ooai  raduaed  to 
5-hour  oasis  for  all  schools  is  $42.51  for 
traditifmal  schools  as  compared  with  $32.73 
for  work-study-play  plan  schools. 

Satisfied  with  plan;  children  get  greater  ad- 
vantages than  with  old  type  of  school. 

OwijiftHWKt  a  laarlBBd  improvement  over 
traditional  plan;  success  d!epends  upon  the 
seeoriRf*  of  teachers  pronernr  trailed  to  do 
the  special  teaching  which  tlUs  type  ol 
scboof  demands. 

Will  extend  the  use  of  the  plan. 

Has  deoided  advantagea  over  traditional 
plan. 

Very  complete  school  oqu^ment  and  pc»- 
gram;  per  pupil  cost  $97. 87. 
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APPENDIX  IL 

SCHEDULE  SHOWING  CAPACITY  OF  COMPLETE  SCHOOL,  PER  CLASS 

PERIOD,  FOR  SCHOOL  OF  2,000  PUPILa 


Academic  work,  25  dassra  at  40  pupils  each. 
Grades  1-4— 
Reading. 
Writing. 
Spelling. 
Mathematics. 
Music. 


af«des4-^ 
Geography. 
History. 

English,  including  foreign  language. 
Civics. 
Mathematics. 


1,000 


special  work,  classes  at  20  to  40  each 

2  in  elementary  science  (primary  and  intermediate)  at40 80 

2  in  drawing  and  handwork  (1  primary,  1  upiper  and  intermediate)  at  40 90 

2  in  home  economics  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  20-40 « 

1  in  arts  and  crafts  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  40 / 

2  in  shop  for  boys  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  20-40 \ 

1  in  mechanical  drawing  (upper  and  i  n  termedlate)  at  40 •.  /  ^ 

2  in  generalscience  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  40 80 

lin  music \        .  ,  ,.      v 

linejcpressionr'*^^"^^"PP«'"*"^*"'«^®^*^^ ^ 


Gymnasiums,  2  classes  at  80  each 1 60 

Playgrounds,  2  classes  at  40  each 80 

Auditorium,  7  classes 280 


480 


520 


RECAPITULATION. 

Pnpflsin  classrooms 1 ,  000 

Inspecialwork 480 

In  gymnasiums 160 

I  n  playgrou  nds 80 

In  auditorium 280 

1,000 

Total 2.000 


DUPLICATE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM,  TYPE  A.^ 


Key  to  classes, 


Class 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Class 
Gr. 


IB 
IB 
lA 
lA 
2B 
2B 
2A 
2A 
3B 
3B 
3A 
3A 
4B 
4B 
4A 
4A 
5A5B 
5A5B 
6B 
6A 
7B 
7A 
8B 
8A 


101 
102 
102 
103 
104 
105 
105 
106 
107 
108 
108 
109 

no 

111 
111 
112 
113 
114 
Audito- 
rium 

Gym. 

play- 

ground 


Names  of  teachers. 


Smith 

Jones 

Harter 

Ames 

Jacobs 

Snyder 

Brooks 

Aheme 

Mosher 

Met! 

Glover 

Gorry 

Nature— Fox... 

Science— Cear.. 

Drawing— Glen. 

Hall— Dorr 

Shop— Book.... 

Shop— Dale 

/Hall— Dorr 

1  Johnson 

'Bruns 

Phillips 

Shafer 

Gale 


} 


3 
5 

7 


11 
13 
15 


23 
21 
19 


1 
12 
17 

20 


2,6 

4,8 

9,16 

10,18 

14,22 

24 


Eight  60-minute  class  periods. 


II 


1 
4 


8 

9 

12 


16 
17 
20 


24 
11 
23 


21 
22 

10.14  I 

13.15  ' 
2,6  I 

3,7 

5,18  1 

19 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

2 

1 

2 

*  •  ■  •  V  •  • 

1 

3 

"      4 

3 

4 

6 

5 

6 

5 

7 

8 

7 

10 

9 

10 

9 

11 

12 

U 

12 

i4 

13 

14 

13 

16 

16 

15 

18 

17 

18 

17 

21 

24 

22 

19 

22 

19 

28 

20 

23 

20 

21 

5 

7 

6 

3 

15 

14 

2 

8 

20 

23 

9 

10 

24 

22 

16 

19 

24 
17,19 

18 

21,23 
22;  24 

9,12 

11,16 

18.20 
1,8 

1,8 

3,13 

4,10 

1 14 
7,15 

4.17 

5.12 

21 

.,.,... 

13 

16 

VIII 


6 

8 

10 


14 

16 
18 


24 

23 

4 


13 
19 

21 

1,5 

3.7 

9,15 

11,17 

12,20 

23 


1  The  four  types  of  programs  and  the  explanations  here  given  are  reproduced  from  a  leaflet  pubUsfaed 
by  William  Wirt,  superintendent  of  schools,  Gary,  Ind.,  1918. 
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The  school  classes  are  numbered  from  1  to  24,  as  given  under  "Key  to  classes/' 
The  12  odd-numbered  classes  are  in  a  group  alternating  with  the  12  even-numbered 
classes  in  the  use  of  classrooms  and  special  facilities.     No.  1  alternates  with  No.  2,  etc. 

Since  each  group  of  classes  contains  approximately  all  school  grades,  they  are 
duplicate  groups  of  classes.    This  is  the  reason  for  using  the  name  '*  Duplicate  school . ** 

If  all  children  in  a  family  enter  odd-numbered  classes,  they  will  have  the  satae 
luncheon  hour  at  Period  V.  If  they  enter  even-numbered  classes,  they  will  have 
luncheon  at  Period  IV. 

The  academic  teachers  use  classrooms  101  to  100.  Four  academic  teachers  use  three 
rooms  and  accommodate  eight  classes  three  periods  each.  E2ach  academic  teacher 
teaches  six  periods  divided  equally  between  two  classes.  If  it  is  desired  to  depart- 
mentalize the  academic  work,  each  teacher  in  any  group  of  tliree  can  be  given  three 
classes  two  periods  each  or  six  classes  one  period  each,  as  shown  for  teachers  Metj^, 
Glover,  and  Gorry. 

Teach^fi  Smith  and  Ames  have  all  of  their  work  in  rooms  101  and  103,  respectively. 
Teacher  Jones  lias  two  class  periods  in  room  101  and  four  class  periods  in  room  i02. 
Teacher  Harter  has  two  class  periods  in  room  103  and  four  class  periods  in  roofti  102.' 

Hall  and  Dorr  alternate  in  auditorium  and  classroom  in  music  and  expression. 
Gale  takes  children  from  play  periods  for  the  preparation  of  auditorium  programs. 

Pupils  may  be  excused  from  play  periods  for  library,  private  music  lessons,  week- 
day church  school,  home  work,  etc. 

DUPLICATE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM,  TYPE  B. 


Key  to  classes. 

RooinB. 

Teachers. 

I 

1 

Seven  60>minute  class  periods. 

■ . 

VI 

# 

Class 
No. 

Class 
Gr. 

n 

Ill 

IV 

•-■ 

V 

VII 

1 

IB 
IB 
IB 
lA 
lA 
2B 
2B 
2A 
2A 
3B 
SB 
8A 
3A 
4B 
4B 
4A 
4A 
5B 
6B 
&A 
5A 
6B 
6B 
0A 
7B 
7A 
8B 
8A 

101 
102 
103 
104 
~      105 
106 

Smith 

1 
3 

7" 

13 

1        14 

0 

'        15 

19 

23 
27 

28 
17 

5 

10 
21 

1" 

1 

6* 

7 

10 
12 

9 

2 
4 

6 

11 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

1 
3 
5 
7 
10 
12 

5 
......  «j 

13 
14 

11 
16 
19 
21 

"  *27* 
28 
25 

6* 

8 

22 

18 

26 

7 

17,23 

20,24 

1,10 

4,12 

C,15 

2 

Jones 

4 

3 
4 
5 
6 

Harter 

Ames 

Jacobs 

Snyder 

Bitxdra 

Aheme 

Mosher 

Met£ 

Glover 

Oorry 

Pearcy 

Plynn 

Studio— Fox 

Science— Cear 

Studio— Glen 

Shop— Dale 

Shop— Book 

Shoi>— Gore 

Shop— Dorr....... 

6 

.1 

14 

7 

11 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 

9 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

107 
108 
100 
110 
111 
112 

15          16 

18 

21          20 

23  ^        22 

24  ....... 

26          26 
17          25 

3            1 

15 

19  .        17 

. . 

15 
19 
21 
23 
24 
26 

18 

20 
22 
27 
28 

14 

25 
13 
14 

17 

15 
16 
17 

ii3 

114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

....... 

....... 

2 
4 

17 

18 
20 

11 
12 
16 

IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 

20 

27 

28 

22 

2,6 

4,8 

11,16 

13,18 

14,25 

19 

23 
21 
9,13 
1^14 
3,24 
5,27 
7,28 

21 

28 

27 

15 

1,5 

3,7 

9,19 

12,23 

17,26 

....... 

23 
24 

23 

Add.— Cook 

1          9 

25 

24 
25 
25 
27 

28 

Audito- 
rium 
Orm. 
play- 
ground 

2)  teachers 

3}  teachers 

/1 1,16 

ua;i8 

2,8 

4,20 

(6,22 

22,27 

25,28 

6,13 

8,14 

11,16 

15,21 

19,26 

1,7 

5,10 

.\11  children  go  home  for  luncheon  at  the  same  hour  in  programs  B  and  C. 

Teaches  Brooks  and  Flynn  have  each  of  their  six  class  periods  in  a  diffo^nt  room. 
This  excessive  traveling  can,  in  part,  be  divided  with  the  other  teachers,  bat  not  so 
Buccesshilly  as  in  program  A.  The  upper  classes  may  have  their  work  departmait- 
alized  as  shown  in  program  A. 
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Since  the  auditorium  and  gymnasiums  are  in  use  seven  hours  in  place  of  six,  as  in 
program  A,  relatively  fewer  classes  are  accommodated  at  any  hour  in  these  facilities. 
The  relative  amount  of  space  for  gymnasiums  and  auditorium  is  decreased  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  space  is  added  to  classrooms  and  special  facilities. 

In  all  duplicate  school  programs  the  increase  in  capacity  depends  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  gymnasium,  auditorium,  and  ^>ecial  classroom  space  that  is  used  simul- 
taneously with  the  regular  classrooms,  and  the  total  and  r^ative  amount  of  time  that 
each  of  these  school  facilities  is  in  use. 

DUPUCATE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM,  TYPE  C. 


K«yto 

classes. 

Rooms. 

Class 

Class 

Ifo, 

Gr. 

I 

IB 

101 

IB 

102 

3 

lA 

103 

4 

lA 

104 

5 

fB 

108^ 

« 

2B 

103 

7 

2A 

10? 

« 

2A 

lOS 

1> 

3B 

100 

H) 

SB 

110 

11 

3A 

111 

12 

3A 

112 

13 

4B 

113 

14 

4B 

114 

15 

4A 

115 

16 

4A 

116 

17 

6A  5B 

117 

18 

6A5B 

118 

19 

«B 

119 

20 

6A 

Gym. 

21 

7B 

play- 

22 

7A 

groimd.. 

23 

SB 

24 

8A 

Teachers. 


Siiilth 

Jones 

Harter......... 

Ames..... 

Jacobs 

Snyder........ 

Brooks 

Aheme 

Mosh^ 

Met*. 

Oloret 

Gorrey 

Studiio— Giean. 

Shop— Fox 

8denoe»-Oear.. 

Studio— Dale.. 

Shop— Book... 

Shop— Gore.... 

Science— Hall.. 

fBruns 

<{PhlIllps 

Ishator 


Eight  434Blnate  dMs  periods  with  60«riiiaite  noon  I 


9.00 


} 


1 
3 
S 

7 
9 

U 
13 
15 
17 
19 
31 
23 
8 
10 
12 
20 

22 

2i 
2,14 
4,10 
6,18 


9.45 


1 

3 
S 

7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
17 
19 

23 

9 

4 

6 

14 

16 

18 

8,20 

10,22 

12,24 


10.30 


2 
4 

§ 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

7 

9 

11 

19 

21 

23 
1,13 
3,15 
5,17 


11.15 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

1 

3 

5 

13 

15 

17 

7,19 

9,21 

11,23 


LOO 


1 

3 

6 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

10 

U 

8 

22 

24 

20 
2,14 
4,16 
6,18 


L45 


1 

3 

6 

7 

9 

11 

13 

IS 

17 

19 

21 

23 

4 

6 

2 

16 

18 

14 

8,20 

10,22 

12,24 


2.30 


3 
4 

6 

8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 

9 
11 

7 
21 

23 

19 

1,13 
3,15 
i,17 


3J6 


9 

4 

6 

• 

M 

13 

14 

m 

18 

30 

23 

34 

3 

5 

I 

15 

17 

13 

7,19 

9,31 

11,23 


The  auditorium  is  omitted,  but,  of  course,  can  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  special 
work.  If  the  school  has  an  auditorium  and  does  not  care  to  use  it  for  regular  auditorium 
exercises,  it  might  be  used  as  a  music  studio. 

A  5-hour  day  for  teachers  and  students  can  be  arranged  by  shortening  the  after- 
noon periods.  The  special  work  in  the  morning  may  then  be  divided  into  six  30- 
minute  periods,  if  uniform  periods  are  desired. 

In  aU  duplicate  programs  additional  academic  work  can  be  substituted  for  part  of 
the  physical  training  and  special  work.  Some  other  type  of  work  can  be  substituted 
lor  "Application.''  The  auditorium  may  be  omitted  in  any  program  by  substituting 
additional  academic  or  special  workroom  units.  The  day  may  be  shortened  by  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  periods  or  changing  liie  number  of  periods.  Primary  children  may 
be  given  more  play  than  upper  grades.  Academic  or  special  work  for  two  continuous 
periods  may  be  broken  up  by  changing  classes  every  hour.  This  will  also  give 
academic  work  diiring  Period  11  to  the  classes  that  would  otherwise  not  get  academic 
work  until  Period  III. 

Pupils  may  be  given  longer  houra  than  teadien  without  employing  extra  teadters 
because  a  less  number  of  teachers  than  dasaes  are  in  the  auditorium  and  playgrounds. 

The  writer  has  worked  with  more  than  50  different  types  of  dui^icate  school  pco- 
grams.  Almost  any  kind  of  school  can  be  eecured  by  changing  the  length,  number,  or 
grouping  of  the  periods,  the  type  and  the  sequence  of  work,  and  the  acteol  houB  for 
pupils  or  teachers. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOR  ATHENS,  GA. 
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DUPUCATE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM,  TYPE  D. 


Key  to 
dasses. 

Rooms. 

Toachen. 

Ten  45-ininute  class  periods  with  a  noon  recess. 

Ho. 

<Skm 

Or. 

I    i 

n  i 

in 

IV  i 

V 

VI 

1 
3 
....„ 

5 

9 

U2 

'"'io* 

3 
17 

19 

"23* 
21 

vn 

vnii 

IX 

X 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

IB 
IB 
lA 
lA 
2B 
2B 
2A 
2A 
» 
SB 
3A 
3A 
<B 
8B 
4A 
4A 
&A6B 

8B 
AA 
7B 

101 

im 

103 
104 

Smith 

Jones 

Harter 

Aims. 

Jacobs 

1 
8 
5 
7 

1 

8 
5 

•  ••••.1 

7 

9 

U 

18 

"'is 

7 

9 

«1 

23 
14 
16 
18 

«»4 

•a 

20 

22. 

2 

7 
4 
19 
...... 

• 
12 
IB 

24 

20 

8 

9 

11 

19^ 

B  ' 
5, 
18 
IS 

17 

"'i' 

6 
8 
2 

*"'i2, 

14 
16 

23i 

18 
19 
21 
24 
1.8 

7 
18 

»S 

17 

2 
4 
6 
8 

"io 

12 

u 

15 

•'is* 

20 
22 
24 

1 
'  "s" 

7 
3 
9 

"is" 

u 
11 

17 

"ii* 

24 

19 
20 

» 
23 

t2i 

.1 

16. 

18 

1 

'■'*3* 
5 
8 
1 

...... 

IS 

18 
9 

21 
28 

n 

7! 
10 
12 

20,22 

24 

6 

H 

16 

18 

2 
4 
6 

.....  ^ 
8 
10 

\l 

.....^ 
16 
18 
20 
22 

"'24' 
18 

17 

'  t 

2 
4 

8 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

105 
106 

urn 

Snyder 

Broaks 

Modiflr 

Hets 

9 
11 
18' 

19 
12 

""  16 
14 

u 

12 
13 
14 

109 

110 

111 

U2, 

Otow. 

gonry- 

rearcy. 

Fljma 

Co* 

17 
10 
21 

tt 

20 

"26 
22 

16 

Audlto- 
itam. 

Qjm. 

and  1^7' 

113 
114 
lU 

no 

U7 

/Dale. 

VMe. 

Ii*«Wtt 

{Brans 

^FWIipa. 

Stodio— Fax^ 
Btndio— Oar.' 

fieianoa—l>oai 

2 
4. 

I     8' 
2,12 
14,16 

10 

28 
22 

1 

17 

...... 

3 

18 

, 

5 

2D 



7.U 
13,15 

21 
88 

9 

28' 

••••  •  *! 

19 

24 

. 

81- 

28 

TeadierB  Tacobe,  Metz,  sad  Cook  skotild  teach  dniwing,  music,  or  sonie  special* 
enbject  that  can  be  taught  in  regnlar  chkflBrooms.  IT  desired,  the  contimimis  academic 
periods  may  be  broken  up  as  shown  for  teacher  Flynn  -with  classes  Nos.  23  and  24* 

The  foUowdng  tahle  gives  comparatan^e  data  concerning  the  four  program  typeH. 


Program 
types. 

Houxs  in  use. 

Hours  dasswcwk. 

Teachers 
per  class. 

i 

Room 

units  per 

class. 

Class- 
rooms. 

Oyms. 

And. 

Special  ' 

rooms. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Aa.....««.i 

B 

C..'. 

8     ! 
7 
8 
7* 

• 

« 
7 

6  ^ 
6   i 

8 

6 

« 

6 
6 
6 

7 
I 

LOO 

1.03 

.91 

1.04 

asss  • 

.714 
.791 
.708 

D 

u 


RooB  uoilB  per 


<io68  not  inchNle  aiiditoriUHi  and  gyamaskim  space. 


APPENDIX  ffl, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TYPE  BUILDING  OF  WHICH  A  DUGRAM  IS  SUBMITTED. 


THE    CLASSROOMS.* 


The  interior  arrangement  of  the  building  calls  first  of  all  for  claasrooms  euffici^it  in 
number  to  house  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  any  one  time. 

Usually  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English,  and  spelling  are  tau(ght 
in  these  classrooms,  and  normally  at  least  half  of  the  children's  school  day  is  devoted 
to  these  subjects.  If  the  school  day  is  six  hours  in  length,  about  three  hours  daily 
will  be  spent  in  classrooms.  Of  course  the  length  of  the  day  can  vary  as  much  as  is 
desirable.  The  above  merely  states  what  the  usual  arrangement  and  balance  is, 
where  the  plan  is  used  successfully. 

Geography,  history,  and  civics  are  sometimes  classified  as  regular  claflBroom  subjecti, 
but  generally  in  the  complete  schools  these  are  considered  special  or  laboratory  sub- 
jects. Although  only  half  the  children's  time  is  spent  in  the  classrooms,  the  other 
Subjects  supplement  in  various  ways  the  drill  subjects  in  the  classrooms;  so  in  reality 
IdhHdi-en  tnay  spend  more  than  half  the  time  in  the  fundamental  subjects.  Comparikig 
tfa£)  time'' With  the  time  in  the  traditional  school,  we  find  that  no  time  is  taken  from 
'dhe  fuh<fdtnenta1  subjects  by  changing  the  type  of  organization  and  plan  of  openUion 
^^m  a  traditional  one  to  one  which  gives  adequate  recognition  to  all  vital  conaldetak 
tions  in  education,  viz,  health,  the  fundamental  operations,  manual  skill,  wholesome 
recreation,  and  ethical  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  school  authorities  wisli  to  classify  as  classroom  subjects 
geography  and  history,  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithnietic,  it  is  possible  to  so 
classify  them  in  the  complete  work-study-play  school,  and  give  the  same  amount  of 
time  to  them— 210  minutes  —as  in  the  traditional  school. 

GYMNASIUMS. 

Two  gynmasiums  are  provided  for  in  the  plan,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  These 
include  dressing  and  shower  rooms,  as  well  as  offices  for  the  instructors,  phyaidan, 
and  nurse,  and  space  for  clinics.  Located  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  they  open 
directly  to  the  playground.  A  roof  playground  could  be  added,  to  be  vaed  for  play 
classes  during  the  inclement  weather  as  well  as  for  open-air  classes.  A  total  of  from  6 
to  8  classes  could  be  handled  during  each  period  by  the  gymnasium  and  playgrounds 
withou  t  congestion . 

SHOPS. 

The  workshops  for  boys  include  woodwork,  staining  and  finishing,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  may  include  printing,  metal  work,  or  other  shop  activities.  The  activi- 
ties for  girls  include  home  economics  and  the  arts  and  crafts,  although,  of  course,  giria 
as  well  as  boys  may  elect  to  do  the  work  in  mechanical  drawing,  printing,  metal  work, 
and  other  shop  activities.  Foiu*  classes  (160  pupils)  can  be  accommodated  in  theee 
prevocational  quarters.    This  approximates  about  80  students  in  the  shops  and  80  in 

the  home  economics  quarters. 

AunrroRiuM. 

An  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  800  could  be  provided,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  get  that  number  of  children  in  one  school  into  a  homogeneous  group.    Seven 

»  See  pp.  26-27. 
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or  eight  classes  for  each  period  would  be  a  normal  group  for  a  dO-class  school.  Then, 
if  the  auditorium  day  is  six  periods,  all  the  classes  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
auditorium  activities  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Undoubtedly  the  auditorium  activi- 
ties have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  obvious  that  chorus  singing,  visual 
instruction,  appreciation  lessons  in  music,  art,  and  achievement  can  not  be  developed 
as  well  in  classrooms  as  in  the  auditorium,  because  auditorium  equipment  is  best 
suited  to  that  type  of  instruction.  Fiu^ermore,  the  auditorium  is  the  best  place  for 
definite  instruction  on  such  topics  as  thrift,  citizenship,  community,  and  current 
topics  of  all  kinds. 

Auditoriums  will  serve  community  uses,  of  course,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  those  enumerated  above,  that  they  are  usually  included  in  a  complete  school. 
Many  school  p>eople  make  the  mistake  of  planning  auditoriums  that  are  overlarge. 
Medium-sized  auditoriums  are  better  for  daily  use,  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  an  auditorium  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  school  is  needed.  The 
smaller  assembly  room  is  more  practical  for  daily  school  uses,  but  where  several  schools 
are  being  planned  at  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to  plan  the  largest  auditorium  in 
the  one  school  that  is  the  most  central. 

LABORATORIES. 

Four  laboratories  are  included,  two  for  the  younger  children  aj^d  twQ.|ojr  the  older. 
Two  of  these  have  greenhouses  and  can  be  specialized  for  nature  study  and  hQrtipiU- 
ture.  Nature  study  is  science  taught  by  observation  and  by  contact'  with  natural 
^od  living  phenomena.  Every  normal  child  is  a  natural  scientist,  curiou^  to.know  all 
about  the  natural  phenomena  about  him.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  our  children  haye 
o|>portunitieB  for  plant  culture  and  animal  nurture  at  their  homes.  ,  The  schopl  must 
provide  these  life  experiences  in  most  cases.  Gardening  is  usually  considered  a  part 
of  this  elementary  science,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  greenhouses  to  open  out  on 
the  gardens.  These  rooms  may  also  be  used  for  handwork  rooms  for  the  younger 
pupils,  since  much  of  their  handwork  will  or  should  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  nature 
study. 

General  science  is  a  term  applied  to  more  advanced  and  specific  instruction  than 
that  just  mentioned  above;  for  example,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics  in 
elementary  schools.  The  aim  in  all  this  science  instruction  is  really  to  develop 
a  usable  fund  of  knowledge  about  common  things. 
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EMWSOUMEST  IN  PUMJC  8CHOOI.S,  ATHENS,  OA^  19U.14  TO 


Name  o£  school. 

1913-14. 

1914^5. 

3tt 
299 

2» 

220 

101&-16. 

207 
272 
486 
29S 
166 

rl«l6^7. 

1917-12. 

1918-19. 

101»-20. 

Jan.  21, 
198L 

XLBIUUfTABT. 

White; 

Baxter  BtMBl 

292 

276 
497 
321 

181 

1 

207 
406 
518 
256 
166 

282 

808 

419 

183 

272 
848 
406 
280 
196 

205 

Aie 

429 

2»: 
222 

291 

Childs  Street -... 

421 

Ctflleee  AvHnne 

431 

Ooonee-THfeet .,.t  .r 

Nantfthala  Avenue 

190 

Total  white - 

1,469 

KOn 

1,559 

1,636 

l,5U 

1,488 

1,416 

2,579 

N«gro: 

362 
221 
209 
33S 

366 
246 
211 
266 

284 

2n 

220 
SS7 

416 

203 
843 

348 
267 
182 
288 

296 
262 
129 
180 

429 

201 
182 
163 

809 

West  Athens. 

«0 

Newtown 

173 

Reese  Street 

163 

Total  Neero 

1,130 
2,599 

1,180 
2,819 

1,218 
2,777 

1,238 
2,874 

1,075 

809 
2,352 

1,045 
2,661. 

1,135 

Total  white  and  Negro  elementanr . . . 

2,«16 

2,7U 

BOB  SCHOOLS. 

Atb4«»Histi  (w|iitM_ .,,,, 

3H 

50 

47 

JOS 
50 

288 

76 

312 
99 

816 

96 

315 

lU 

301 

High  and  Industrial  ( Negro) ^ 

i 

lU 

2,908 

S,130 

3,144 

8»288 

3,027 

2,766 

8,in 

8»8a9 

APPENDIX  V. 

TAXABLE  WEALTH  OF  ATHENS,  GA.,  1920. 

R«al  property $8,i»6,12l^ 

Pereonal  propwty 4,965,875 

Total 13,500,000 

If  property  were  assessed  at  100  per  cent  valuation  instead  of  60  per  cent, 
the  taxable  wealth  would  be 22, 500,000 


APPENDIX  VI. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  ALL  CITY  DEPARTMENTS,  ATHENS,  GA.,  1920. 


City  departments.  Expenditures,  1920. 

Aldermen t2,40a00 

Advertising 1,784.18 

Assessors 1, 226. 00 

Bond  commission 12, 141. 00 

Damages 126. 00 

Charity 2,982.64 

CityhaU 3,773.22 

Firo  department 30,415.02 

Health  department 28,455.29 

Insurance 750.69 

Streetlights 13,196.84 

Miscellaneous 314. 02 
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City  departments.  Bxpenditures,  1020. 

Police  department 635, 381 7S 

Printing 65&g0 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 90,500.00 

Stockade 2,068.76 

City  hall  offices 15,78&M 

Streets 27,586.71 

Sewers 1,353.67 

Stock  feed 6,38L10 

Waterworks 51,883.48 

TotaL 829,167.75 
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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  ELIZABETH  CITY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


L  INTRODUCTORY. 

On  July  20,  1920,  the  board  of  school  trustees  invited  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Elizabeth  City,  with  the  understanding  that  the  cost  would  not 
exceed  $1,500,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  survey  would  be  underwritten 
by  the  Elizabeth  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MEMBEBS  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMIS^ON. 

The  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  commissioner 
to  make  the  survey,  and  to  report  to  him  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, are  as  follows : 

FROM  THE   BUREAU   OP  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  director  of  the  survey. 
Mrs.  Alice  BarrowB  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  Industrial  and  Economic  Relations  in 
Kducation. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Deffenbaiigh,  Specialist  in  Education  in  Villages  and  Towns. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 
Miss  Julia  Wade  Abbot,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

TROM   OUTSIDE  THE   BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Peabody  College  for 
Tettchers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

THE  FIELD  WORK. 

On  July  24-25  Commissioner  Claxton  and  two  members  of  the  com- 
mission made  a  study  of  the  buildings  and  gathered  data  upon  which 
the  recommendations  concerning  the  building  program  were  based. 
This  part  of  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  board  July  30,  1920. ' 
The  remainder  of  the  field  work  was  done  during  the  month  of 
November,  and  included  an  aggregate  of  about  70  days. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  7,  1921,  the  director  of  the  survey 
presented  an  outline  of  the  report,  and  discussed  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  the  board  in  Elizabeth  City.  As  rapidly 
as  the  work  could  be  completed,  the  full  text  of  the  report  was  fur- 
nished to  the  board  in  manuscript,  the  last  chapters  being  mailed  on 
July  7,  1921. 
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n.  A  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  schools  of  Elizabeth  City  are  badly  congested.  It  is  important 
that  the  city  undertake  a  building  program  which  will  not  only 
relieve  present  congestion  but  also  provide  for  increase  in  enrollment 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine (1)  how  many  children  there  are  of  school  age  in  the  city;  (2) 
what  is  the  present  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school  and  what 
is  the  present  school  congestion — that  is,  how  many  children  are 
without  adequate  seating  accommodations;  (3)  what  has  been  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  school  population  over  a  period  of  years;  and 
(4)  the  appropriation  that  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  children 
not  only  seating  accommodations  but  modem  school  facilities. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

According  to  the  school  census,  there  were  2,997  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  21  in  Elizabeth  City  in  1919-20.  Eliminating  those 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  there  were  apparently  2,789  children 
of  school  age  in  the  city.  Of  this  number,  1,641  were  white  children 
and  1,148  were  negro  (see  Table  1). 

But  although  there  were  2,789  children  of  school  age,  only  2,202 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of  these,  1,425  were  white  and 
777  were  negro.  In  other  words,  there  were  216  white  children  of 
school  age  who  were  not  in  public  school  and  371  negro  children  who 
were  not  in  public  school;  that  is,  21  per  cent  of  all  children  of  school 
age  were  not  enrolled  in  public  school  (see  Table  2) . 

Table  1. — Children  of  school  census  age;  enrollment;  average  attendance,  1919-20. 


White. 


Children  of  school  census  age. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Children  6  to  7  years  old.  inclusive I  134 

Children  8  to  13  years  oW ,  inclusive 388 

Children  U  to  17  years  old,  inclusive I  278 

Children  18  to  20  years  old,  inclusive 63 

Total  census  6  to  21 ,  843 

Enrollment  of  children  6  to  21 668 

Enrollment  of  children  8  to  13,  inclusive 898 

Average  daily  attendance,  6  to  21 538 

Average  daily  attendance,  8  to  13,  inclusive. .  350 


t 


145 

403 

313 

62 


C23 


779 
771 
591 
125 


1,766 


757  ,  1,425 

429  i  822 

634  I  1,132 

380  '  730 


Colored. 


Total.  I  Male. 


107 

269 

149 

32 


557 


Fe- 
male. 


353  , 
225 
215 
150 


100 

325 

198 

51 


674 


424 
273 
249 
322 


Total 
'  white 

Total.  I  ^ 


207 

4M 

594 

1,8«5 

347 

988 

83 

308 

1,231  1      2,907 


777 
498 
464 
372 


2,202 
1,820 
l,«37 
1,00S 
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Table  2.— Enrollment  in  29U-15  and  1919-20  in  public  schooU,  Elizabeih  City,  N,  C/ 

cUasroomt;  special  facilities;  teaching  force. 


Names  of  schooL 


I 


1 

o 


White: 

Primary 1    1-8 

High  school {^i 

Total  for  grades... 


Total     for     white 
schools 


Negro: 

Cale  Street 

ShazmonBtreet. 
Sawyer  Town.. 


Total. 


Normal  school. 


Grand  total  (includ- 
ing children  in 
normal  school) 


4-11 


1-n 


1,2 

2-5 

1 


1-8 


Net  enroll- 
ment. 


:3 

4. 


519 
473 
148 
621 


607 
564 
254 
818 


1,140 


1,425 


224 
198 
178 


595 


182 


4. 

B 

I 


16.9 
19.2 
71.6 
31  7 


25.0 


13 


16 


29 


'2,202 


1- 

-is 


4i 


It 


09 


n 


16 


21 


37 


I 
li 


Si 


i 


8 


)» 


I 


35 


3i 


81 
4 


8 


48 


t 


1 
1 
1 
8 


88 


1    . 


1  I.... 


2   .... 


5  i>48 


*  One  domestio  science  teacher  for  white  schools. 
^  *  All  principals  teach  classes. 

4  In  addition  to  this  number  5  white  teicdiers  and  1  colored  teacher  have  been  engaged  for  next  year, 
1920-21. 

Obviously,  any  adequate  building  program  must  provide  for  these 
children  whom  the  public  school  is  under  obligation  to  care  for,  and 
who  would  be  far  more  likely  to  attend  if  the  school  accommodations 
were  adequate  and  modem.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  enter 
school  even  when  new  buildings  are  provided,  then  the  building  pro- 
gram proposed  will  provide  for  an  increase  in  enrollment  over  more 
than  five  years. 

SCHOOL  CONGESTION. 


1.    WHITE   SCHOOLS. 

In  1919-20  there  were  1,425  white  children  enrolled  in  school,  or 
37  classes.  There  are  two  white  school  buildings — the  Primary, 
which  houses  grades  from  1  to  3,  inclusive,  and  the  High  School, 
which  houses  grades  from  4  to  7,  inclusive,  and  8  to  11,  inclusive. 
In  the  primary  school  there  are  16  classes  but  only  13  regular  class- 
rooms. In  the  high  school  there  are  16  regular  classrooms  and  21 
classes.  In  other  words,  in  these  two  buildings  there  are  eight  more 
classes  than  there  are  classrooms  available. 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  one  and  one-half  classes  per 
year  for  the  last  five  years.    For  example,  in  1914-15  there  were 
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1,140  children  enrolled,  while  in  1919-20  there  were  1,425,  or  art 
increase  of  285  children,  approximately  eight  classes. 

The  school  authorities  have  made  every  effort  to  meet  the  increasing 
congestion,  but  they  have  had  an  almost  impossible  task.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  use  basement  rooms  which  never  should  have  been 
used  as  classrooms;  comers  of  the  auditorium  have  been  partitioned 
off  to  make  room  for  classes;  and  it  is  understood  that  even  the 
auditorium  stage  has  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  classroom. 

But  the  situation  is  worse  than  these  facts  would  indicate,  for 
although  there  are  13  rooms  in  the  primary  school,  they  can  not  be 
included  in  the  building  plans,  since  they  are  really  not  fit  for  school 
purposes.  The  inadequate  lighting  alone  should  prohibit  their  .use. 
In  fact,  if  the  parents  of  the  children  realized  that  permitting  their 
children  to  study  in  the  badly  lighted,  overcrowded  rooms  of  the 
primary  school  was  a  menace  to  the  eyesight  and  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  question  but  that  they  would  insist  that  the  school 
be  abandoned  and  adequate  appropriations  made  for  school  accom- 
modation. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  in  the  white  schools,  there  are  36  classes 
of  children  and  only  16  available  classrooms  (when  the  primary 
school  is  eliminated),  i.  e.,  there  are  20  classes  without  adequate 
seating  accommodations.  Moreover,  an  increase  of  between  seven 
and  eight  classes,  about  280  children,  over  the  next  five  years  must 
be  provided  for.  Furthermore,  the  216  children  of  school  age  not 
now  in  school  should  be  provided  for.  In  other  words,  taking  the 
children  now  enrolled,  1,425,  those  of  school  age  out  of  school,  216, 
and  the  anticipated  increase  during  the  next  five  years,  280,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  Elizabeth  City  to  so  plan  its  building  program  that 
48  classes  of  children — 1,921  children — may  be  provided  for  in  the 
coming  bond  issue.  If  this  is  done,  not  only  will  present  congestion 
be  relieved  but  adequate  provision  made  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

2.   NEQBO  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  1914-15  there  were  585  children  enrolled  in  the  Negro  schools  in 
the  first  five  grades.  (See  Table  3.)  In  1919-20  there  were  777 
children  enrolled  in  seven  grades,  and  of  this  number  595  were  in  the 
three  public  schools,  while  the  remainder  were  in  the  N^ro  normal 
school,  which  takes  children  in  the  practice  school  department  from 
grade  1  through  8.  (See  Table  4.)  The  increase  in  the  public  and 
normal  schools  of  children  in  grades  1  to  8  was  192  in  five  years,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  class  a  year. 
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Table  3. — Enrollment  by  grades  and  races  in  the  year  IBl-hlSJ 


• 

White. 

Colored. 

Enrollment. 

Num- 
ber. 

224 

159 

13« 

144 

155 

104 

70 

75 

35 

26 

R 

Aver- 
age 
age. 

Boys 
en- 
rolled. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
age. 

Boys 
en- 
rolled. 

First  grade 

7 
8 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
15 
16 
17 
17 

114 
87 
60 
74 
63 
47 

352 
92 

100 
30 
11 

8 
10 
12 
13 
14 

147 

Seoood  grade 

50 

Tkird  gnule 

32 

FoarttT  grade 

10 

Fifth  grade 

5 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  erade 

24 

38 
11 
10 

Rfghth  gn|«de  T 

N£ath  fd^e 

'/.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Tenth  grade 

Elevenlh  grade 

3 

Total 

1,140 
12 

13 
17 

531  1        SM 

11 
13 

244 

Number  completing  course 

3 

10 

4 

Table  4. — Enrollment  by  grades 

and  races  in  the  year  1919-20.^ 

• 

White. 

Colored. 

Enrollment. 

Num- 
ber. 

Boys 
en- 
rolled. 

Num- 
ber. 

Boys 
en- 
rolled. 

244 

192 

171 

165 

168 

122 

109 

103 

64 

59 

28 

127 
100 
84 
81 
75 
67 
48 
40 
30 
20 
6 

393 
107 
125 
59 
39 
35 
19 

198 

Second  grade 

51 

60 

Fourth  ^Bde 

17 

16 

Sixth  nade 

14 

4 

Eighth  grade 

^Tent  h  grade 

1 

1,425 
21 

668 
6 

777 

V 

360 

^riTnher completing co^irse,       ..  ... .,  ,   .  ...  

1  From  statistical  report  of  city  superintendent,  Elisabeth  City,  N.  G 

There  is  not  only  bad  congestion  in  the  Negro  schools,  but  the 
buildings  themselves  are  unfit  for  school  purposes.  In  1919-20,  in 
grades  1  to  5,  inclusive,  were  595  Negro  children  attending  school  in 
three  wooden  frame  structures.  In  Sawyer  town  school  173  children 
go  to  school  in  two  rooms.  One  room  has  27  double  benches  and 
the  other  has  28.  The  benches  are  old  and  scarred.  In  one  room 
54  children  attend  in  the  morning  and  in  another  54  in  afternoon. 
The  building  is  nothing  but  a  frame  structure  in  such  bad  repair  that 
pasteboard  is  tacked  over  a  portion  of  a  window  where  the  pane  has 
been  broken.  In  Cale  School  there  are  224  children  in  four  rooms. 
In  one  room  there  are  31  double  benches;  in  another,  30;  in  another, 
29;  and  in  the  fourth,  22.  In  Shannon  Street  school  there  are  198 
children.  One  room  has  17  double  seats,  another  20,  another  24^, 
another  23,  and  there  is  also  a  chapel,  which  is  one  long  room  with 

61929—21 2 
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a  platform.    All  these  buildings  should  be  abandoned,  for  they  are 
not  fit  for  school  use. 

LACK  OF  MODERN  SCHOOL  FAdLITIES. 

But  there  is  not  only  great  congestion  in  both  the  white  and  Negro 
schools,  but  also  there  are  almost  none  of  the  modem  school  facilities, 
such  as  auditoriums,  gymnasium,  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and 
music  rooms — ^facilities  which  are  now  recognized  as  essential  in  any 
n\odem  school  system  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  an 
adequate  building  program.  There  are  in  the  white  schools  one 
auditorium,  no  gymnasium,  no  shops,  one  cooking  room,  and  one 
laboratory  with  very  little  equipment,  no  drawing  room,  no  music 
room,  and  no  library. 

CHANGED  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  DEMAND  CHANGES 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  often  difficult  .for  men  and  women  who  were  brought  up  in 
the  country  a  generation  ago  to  realize  the  necessity  of  providing 
these  facilities  for  children  living  in  cities.  In  the  olden  days  it  made 
little  difference  that  the  school  buildings  consisted  only  of  classrooms 
for  studying  the  three  R's.  In  those  days  the  children  had  plenty 
of  opportimity  for  wholesome  work  and  play,  which,  educationally, 
were  just  as  important  for  them  as  study.  There  is  such  a  common 
tendency  to  Identify  ''schools"  and  "education"  that  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  education  has  always  consisted  of  work 
and  study  and  play,  and  that  children  must  not  be  deprived  of  any 
of  these  three  elements  in  their  education  if  they  are  to  grow  in 
health  and  strength  and  develop  initiative,  intelligence,  and  the 
ability  ^o  think  for  themselves. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  environment  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  fur- 
nished an  education  in  wholesome  activities  that  developed  intel- 
ligence, initiative,  and  industrious  habits.  But  during  the  ^ast  half 
century  has  come  the  growth  of  the  modern  city;  until  now  half  the 
population  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  cities,  and  the  city  with 
its  overcrowding,  its  mills  and  factories,  and  office  buildings,  which 
gradually  go  up  on  the  vacant  lots,  is  depriving  children  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  healthy,  wholesome  work  and  play  which  are 
essential  elements  in  their  education.  The  city  home,  whether  in  a 
large  or  small  city,  is  very  unlike  the  farm  with  its  many  necessities 
for  "learning  by  doing."  It  offers  few  educational  opportunities  in 
the  way  of  healthful  work  which  develops  the  abihty  to  think  by 
attacking  problems  to  be  solved.  There  is  no  planting  or  harvesting 
to  be  done;  few  if  any  animals  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare 
city  home  that  has  a  workshop  or  laboratory.  Yet  children  until 
recently  have  received  much  of  their  education  through  the  oppor- 
tunity to  handle  tools,  to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experiment 
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in  making  and  using  things.  But  the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate 
children  in  the  right  direction;  it  educates  them  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, for  the  street,  with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral  life 
of  the  children,  too  often  becomes  their  only  playground.  And  street 
play  means  education  not  in  health  and  strength  and  wholesome 
living  but  precocious  education  in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  city  school 
must  not  only  supply  the  opportunity  for  study  in  good  classrooms 
imder  wholesome  conditions,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children 
the  opportimity  for  the  helpful  work  and  play  which  the  home  can 
no  longer  supply.  It  must  provide  playgrounds  and  shops  and 
laboratories  and  drawing  and  music  rooms,  as  weU  as  classrooms, 
where  they  may  be  kept  wholesomely  busy  all  day.  For  Elizabeth 
City  to  plan  a  building  program  on  the  basis  of  providing  merely 
classrooms  for  her  school  population  and  to  ignore  her  obligation  to 
furnish  such  modem  facihties  as  shops,  laboratories,  and  nature- 
study  rooms  would  be  to  fail  in  her  duty  to  the  rising  generation  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  America  is  the  land 
of  equal  opportimity  in  education.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
opportunity  for  uniform  education,  but  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  varied  gifts  of  many  individuals.  Democratic  educa- 
tion fieans  variety  of  opportunity  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  If  Elizabeth  City  does  not  give  this  variety  of  oppor- 
tunity in  work  and  study  and  play  to  the  children  of  all  its  people, 
then  it  is  failing  to  tap  the  reservoirs  of  power  for  its  coming  citizen- 
ship. Moreover,  it  is  laying  up  trouble  for  itself  in  the  future,  for 
nothing  is  more  serious  for  any  commimity  than  to  have  the  rising 
generation  feel  balked  in  their  power  of  self-expression  and  attain- 
ment. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  BUILDING  PROGRAM  NEEDED. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  Elizabeth  Qty  needs  a  building 
prc^am  which  will  reheve  present  congestion,  provide  for  an  increase 
in  enrollment  for  at  least  five  years,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
modem  educational  facilities,  such  as  auditoriums,  playgrounds, 
shops,  and  laboratories.  To  do  this  will  involve  considerable  ex- 
penditure and  careful  planning.  There  are  two  chief  methods  of 
meeting  the  situation. 

The  first  method  would  attempt  to  solve  the  situation  by  the  usual 
procedure  of  adding  classrooms  without  changing  the  traditional 
school  organization.  All  children  would  be  expected  to  be  in  school 
seats  at  the  same  time,  and  if  provision  were  made  for  special  activi- 
ties, such  as  shops  or  cooking  rooms,  the  classrooms  would  remain 
vacant  when  such  facilities  were  in  use.  If  such  special  facihties  were 
provided,  therefore,  they  would  have  to  be  in  addition  to  a  classroom 
for  every  class. 
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Let  US  consider  the  cost  of  meeting  school  congestion  and  growth — 
in.  the  white  schools,  for  example — on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  type 
of  school  organization. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  wiU  be  necessary,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  present  enrollment  and  provide  for  growth  in  the  white  schools  to 
make  provision  for  48  classes.  The  primary  school  should  be  aban- 
doned. That  leaves  only  the  high  school,  with  16  regular  classrooms; 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  building  with  32  classrooms 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  48  classes.  The  cost  of  a  classroom  unit 
at  the  present  time  is  $16,000.  This  includes  the  cost  of  auditorium 
and  gjmmasium.  A  32-classroom  building  would  therefore  cost 
$512,000.  This  amount,  however,  would  not  furnish  any  of  the 
modem  school  facilities,  such  as  shops  and  laboratories.  Hierefore 
to  provide  these  facilities  would  mean  an  additional  expense. 

Elizabeth  City  is  not  peculiar  in  respect  to  her  school  congestion 
situation.  Cities  all  over  tihe  country,  even  before  the  war,  were 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  the  increase  in  school  en- 
rollment. The  rapid  growth  of  population  makes  the  congestion  and 
financial  problems  extremely  diificult  of  solution  on  the  traditional 
plan  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  To  keep  pace  with  growth, 
therefore,  merely  on  the  basis  of  adding  classrooms  where  they  are 
needed  at  a  given  time,  presents  both  administrative  and  financial 
difficulties.  But  when  to  this  problem  is  added  the  obligation  to 
provide  the  other  necessary  facilities,  such  as  shops  and  laboratories, 
the  problem  assumes  formidable  proportions. 

Indeed,  were  this  plan  the  only  alternative,  the  situation  which  the 
board  of  school  trustees  is  now  facing  would  be  a  discouraging  one. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

THE  WORK-STUDY.PLAY  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

A  second  possible  method  of  solving  the  building  problem  of  Eliza- 
beth City  is  what  ft  conunonly  known  as  the  ''work-study-play  plan/^ 
now  in  operation  in  some  30  or  40  cities  in  the  country.  This  plan 
developed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  peculiar  problem  created  by  a 
modem  city.  It  grew  out  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  growth 
of  cities  makes  the  educational  problem  far  more  difficult  than 
formerly;  in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school  problem.  The  plan 
represents  an  attempt  to  meet  these  new  conditions  and  to  make  it 
practicable  both  administratively  and  financially  for  school  adminis- 
trators to  provide  not  only  classroom  acconmiodations,  but  also 
modem  educational  faciUties,  such  as  gymnasiums,  shops,  and  labora- 
tories, that  children  may  be  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  aad 
work  and  play.^  ' 

1  For  a  statement  of  the  plan  and  its  method  of  operation,  see  Bui.  1920,  No.  22,  pp.  14  fl. 
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Let  US  consider  how  this  plan  can  be  applied  to  conditions  in 
Elizabeth  City. 

A   BUILDING  PROGRAM   ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  WORK-STUDY-PLAY 

PLAN. 

PL\N  I. 

1.  WhUe  schools, — There  are  now  1,425  children,  36  classes,  in  the 
two  white  schools.  This  makes  just  about  enough  children  for  one 
fair-sized  school.  All  these  children  should  be  housed  in  one  school 
plant,  to  be  located  on  the  present  high-school  site.  The  building 
could  be  erected  in  the  form  of  an  H ,  the  present  high-school  building 
forming  one  section,  and  another  building  erected  to  the  rear  of  the 
present  high  school  forming  the  other  section,  with  an  auditorium 
between  the  two.  , 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  building  would  have  to  be  planned  to 
take  care  of  a  48-class  school  in  order  to  provide  for  a  growth  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  There  are,  however,  at  the  present  time  in 
the  high-school  building  16  regular  classrooms,  4  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment, an  auditorium  on  the  second  floor,  and  4  attic  rooms. 

•  Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  a  school  of  48  classes  would  re- 
quire only  24  classrooms,  or  8  more  than  are  now  available  in  the  high- 
school  building.  Another  building  should  therefore  be  erected  to  the 
rear  of  the  high-school  building.  To  do  this  the  lot  on  which  the 
present  building  stands  should  be  squared,  the  houses  to  the  rear  of 
the  high-school  building  removed,  and  a  new  building  of  12  imits 
erected,  with  an  auditorium  between  this  building  and  the  existing 
high  school.  Twenty-four  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  two  buildings 
should  be  used  as  classrooms.  That  wQuld  leave  4  units,  2  of  which 
can  be  used  as  laboratories,  1  as  a  drawing  room,  and  1  as  a  music 
room.  The  4  rooms  in  the  baseinent  of  the  old  building  should  be 
used  as  shops.  In  the  basement  of  the  new  builc^jng  a  gymnasium 
could  be  provided  for  boys,  2  units  could  be  used  for  cooking  rooms, 
and  1  unit  for  another  shop.  The  auditorium  of  the  old  building 
could  be  used  as  a  gymnasium  for  girls. 

In  other  words,  with  the  addition  of  a  12-room  building  the  follow- 
ing accommodations  could  be  secured  for  a  48-clas8  school:  24  class- 
rooms, 2  gymnasiums,  2  laboratories,  a  drawing  room,  a  music  room, 
5  shops,  and  a  cooking  room.  An  auditorium  could  be  erected  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  building,  with  entrances  on  the  side  and 
also  with  an  entrance  on  the  street,  so  that  it  could  be  used  easily  for 
community  purposes;  congestion  could  be  relieved,  and  provision 
made  for  growth  for  5  years. 
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Since  a  classroom  unit  costs  approximately  $16,000,  which  includes 
the  cost  of  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium,  a  building  of  12  units 
would  cost  $192,000. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  land  should  be  purchased  to  square 
the  present  lot.  Also  additional  playground  space  is  needed,  and  for 
this  purpose  either  the  whole  lot  to  the  north  of  the  present  building 
or  the  lot  directly  across  the  street  should  be  purchased.  Of  course, 
the  lot  to  the  north  of  the  present  building  is  preferable,  as  it  would 
not  necessitate  the  children  crossing  the  street  for  play.  Estimating 
tile  cost  of  land  at  approximately  $30,000,  the  appropriation  for 
the  white  schools  would  be  $222,000. 

2.  Negro  schools. — ^As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  present  N^ro 
school  buildings  are  so  inadequate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon 
them  and  erect  new  buildings.  At  the  present  time  (1919-20)  there 
are  595  children  in  the  three  public  schools,  15  classes.  The  increase 
has  been  approximately  at  the  rate  of  one  class  a  year.  Therefore, 
provision  should  be  made  for  at  least  750  children,  or  18  classes,  in 
order  to  provide  for  growth  for  at  least  four  years. 

On  the  work-study-play  plan,  this  would  necessitate  a  building  of 
nine  classrooms  and  four  special  activity  rooms — a  shop  for  boys,  a 
cooking  room  for  girls,  a  nature-study  room,  and  a  library.  An 
auditoriimi  and  gymnasium  would  be  included.  This  makes  a  build- 
ing of  13  units.  At  a  cost  of  $16,000  per  classroom  unit,  a  building 
of  13  units  would  cost  $208,000.  Estimating  the  cost  of  land  at 
$10,000,  the  buildmg  and  land  would  come  to  $218,000.  The  total 
cost,  then,  of  a  building  program  as  outlined  would  be  $440,000. 

If  it  is  desired,  however,  to  limit  the  contemplated  bond  issue  to 
$300,000,  making  temporary  arrangements  for  the  Negro  schools, 
and  thereby  postponing  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building,  the 
following  Plan  II  is  suggested? 

PLAN   II. 

Erect  two  portable  buildings  of  the  modem  type  for  N^ro  children 
in  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  town.  Each  building 
should  accommodate  10  classes.  This  would  necessitate  four  class- 
rooms, $4,000;  an  auditorium,  $2,500;  gymnasium,  $2,500;  a  shop, 
$2,000;  a  cooking  room,  $3,000;  a  drawing  room,  $1,000;  nature- 
study  room,  $1,000.  All  these  units  can  be  combined  into  a  single 
building  with  corridor,  principal's  office,  store,  showers,  and  heat- 
ing plant,  making  a  total  approximate  cost  of  $30,000  for  each 
building.  This  would  make  the  total  budget  for  the  Negro  schools 
$60,000,  or  with  the  cost  of  sites  approximately  $70,000,  thus  bring- 
ing the  total  budget  to  approximately  $300,000. 
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Cost  of  building  program  according  to  Plan  I. 
White  school: 

Erect  a  12-iimt  building  which,  with  present  high-school  building, 
would  provide  for  a  48-cla88  school — 

Cost  of  building : $192, 000 

Cost  of  land 80,000 

Total 222, 000 

Negro  school: 

Erect  a  13-unit  building  which  will  house  an  iS-class  school — 

Cost  of  building 208,000 

Cost  of  land 10, 000 

Total 218, 000 

Grand  total 440,000 

Cost  of  building  program  according  to  Plan  II. 
White  school: 

Erect  a  12-unit  building  which,  with  present  high-school  building, 
would  provide  for  a  48-cla98  school — 

Cost  of  buUding $192,000 

Cost  of  land 30, 000 

Total 222, 000 

Negro  school : 

Two  movable  buildings  each  to  contain — 

Four  classrooms 4, 000 

Auditorium 2, 500 

Gymnasium 2, 500 

Shop 2, 000 

Cooking  room 3, 000 

Drawing  room 1, 000 

Nature  study 1,000 

*  .  15,000 

Corridors,  heating  plant,  etc 15, 000 

Total 30, 000 

Cost  of  two  buildings 60, 000 

Cost  of  land 10,  OCO 

Total 70,000 

Grand  total  cost  for  both  white  and  Negro  schools 292, 00  0 


in.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

APATHY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 

The  board  of  aldermen  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  electmg 
the  members  of  the  board  of  education.  Four  vacancies  occur  each 
year.     On  Monday,  December  6,  1920,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
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aldermen,  nine  yacancies  in  the  board  of  education  were  filled.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  board  of  aldermen  has  not  taken  sufficient 
interest  in  the  afifairs  of  the  public  schools  to  discharge  its  duties  at 
the  proper  time.  'The  fact  that  this  lapse  could  occur  without  public 
protest  suggests  the  absence  of  a  keen  interest  in  their  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Elizabeth  City. 

INTEREST  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS. 

Some  indication  of  the  degree  of  interest  taken  in  school  affairs  is 
afforded  by  notmg  the  regularity  with  which  members  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  were  examined,  and  the  attendance 
noted  for  the  period  from  August  10,  1917,  to  November  5,  1920,  or 
three  years  and  three  months.  During  this  period  there  were  a 
number  of  interruptions  in  the  regular  order  of  meetings.  For 
example,  no  meeting  was  held  between  December  13,  1918,  and 
February  7,  1919;  no  meeting  was  held  between  October  16,  1919, 
and  February  24,  1920. 

During  the  period  mentioned  41  meetings  were  held,  at  only  3  of 
which  were  more  than  12  members  present;  there  were  8  meetings 
at  which  only  6,  7,  or  8  members  were  present.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  only  10  members.     See  table  following: 

Attendance  o/members  of  the  hoard  of  education  at  its  meetings  Dec.  13, 1918  to  Feb.  7, 1919. 


Number  of  mem- 
bers present. 

6 

Number  of 
meetings. 

2 

Aggreg 
attendai 

12 

7 

3 

21 

8 

3 

24 

9 

10 

90 

10 

7 

70 

11 

6 

66 

12 

7 

84 

13 

2 

26 

14 

1 

14 

Total . . 

...     41 

407 

If  16  members  had  been  present  at  each  of  the  41  meetings,  the- 
aggregate  attendance  would  be  656;  the  actual  attendance  was  407, 
or  only  62  per  cent.     The  passing  grade  in  the  schools  under  the 
board's  direction  is  75. 

During  the  period  from  August  29,  1919,  to  November  5,  1920,  the 
board  held  13  meetings.     Only  one  member  attended  13  meetings; 
only  6  members  attended  10  or  more  meetings.     The  average  number- 
of  meetings  attended  was  9.5.     See  table  following: 
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Attendance  of  members  of  the  board  qf  education  at  it$  meeHnffi  Aug,  i9,  X919,  to  Nov,  ^, 

J9i0, 


Number  of  mMt 
ings  attended. 

Number  of  raemb«ra 
attending. 

Aggregate 
attendance 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

5 

1 

5 

6 

2 

12 

7 

1 

7 

8 

2 

16 

9 

1 

9 

10 

2 

20 

11 

1 

11 

12 

2 

24 

13 

1 

13 

Total 13 

126 

If  16  membei^  had  attended  each  of  the  13  meetings,  the  aggregate 
attendance  would  be  208;  the  actual  attendance  was  125,  or  only 
60.1  per  cent. 

ITie  efficiency  of  the  board,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  active  interest 
manifested,  so  far  as  these  are  indicated  by  regularity  of  attendance 
up<m  the  official  meetings  of  the  board,  haye  been  deteriorating. 

Selection  of  the  school  board. — ^The  school  board  of  Elizabeth  City 
is  composed  of  16  members,  4  from  each  of  the  4  wards,  appointed  by 
the  board  of  aldermen  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Although  the  method  of  choosing  board  members  and  the  size  of 
the  board  are  contrary  to  general  practice,  and  to  the  general  opinion 
of  students  of  school  administration,  the  survey  committee  does  not 
recommend  that  the  method  of  selecting  members  be  abandoned,  but 
it  does  recommend  that  the  size  of  the  board  be  reduced  to  5  members, 
appointed  at  large  for  a  term  of  5  years,  one  member  to  be  appointed 
each  year. 

Size  of  board, — ^The  school  board  should  be  composed  of  fewer 
members,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  present  board  of  16  mem- 
bers is  unwieldy  and  uimecessary  for  the  transaction  of  business; 
a  smaller  board  would  consider  school  matters  more  carefully;  in  a 
large  board  too  much  dependence  is  placed  on  a  few  to  do  the  think- 
ing and  the  work;  the  individual  member  feels  that  he  does  not  count 
for  much  in  a  large  board,  and  often  loses  interest. 

The  recommendation  that  the  size  of  the  board  be  reduced  is  made 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  the  present  board  is  not  functioning 
efficiently. 

Term  of  office. — The  tendency  in  the  best  school  practice  is  ta 
lengthen  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  board.    A  long  term^ 
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with  only  partial  renewal  of  the  personnel  at  each  new  election^ 
usually  insures  a  settled  administrative  policy.  The  present  term 
of  4  years  m  Elizabeth  City  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The 
change  to  5  years  is  suggested  chiefly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
recommended  that  the  board  be  composed  of  5  members. 

Ward  'appointment. — ^Appointment  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education  should  be  made  irrespective  of  residence  by  wards.  The 
schools  belong  to  the  entire  city.  Just  what  is  gained  by  appoint- 
ment by  wards  no  one  in  Elizabeth  City  could  make  clear. 

At  present  mepibers  of  the  board  of  education  are  virtually  chos^i 
by  the  aldermen  of  their  respective  wards,  rather  than  by  the  entire 
board  of  aldermen,  representing  the  entire  city. 

With  a  board  of  only  5  members,  and  only  one  to  be  appointed 
each  year,  the  board  of  aldermen  would  approach  the  task  of  select- 
ing from  the  entire  city  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  position 
from  an  entirely  diflFerent  point  of  view. 

Method  of  choosing, — ^At  present,  it  is  recommended*  that  the  board 
of  aldermen  continue  to  appoint  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, in  preference  to  popular  election,  which  is  the  more  commonly 
accepted  practice. 

This  recommendation  is  basod  dn  the  bdief  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Elizabeth  City  those  persons  who  are 
best  qualified  to  serve  on  the  school  board  would  probably  not  be 
active  candidates  for  popular  election,  or  allow  their  names  to  be 
used. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Control  of  funds, — The  school  board  of  Elizabeth  City  has,  as  it 
should  have,  complete  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school 
fimds,  once  they  are  appropriated  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
apportioned  from  the  State  and  coimty  school  funds. 

Without  definite  recommendation  of  a  change  in  the  present 
arrangement,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  tendency  in  prac- 
tice is  to  make  city  boards  of  education  entirely  independent  of 
other  branches  of  city  government,  so  that  they  may  have  power  to 
levy,  within  statutory  limitations,  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
public  schools  on  a  high  plane  of  eBiciency. 

When  the  board  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  thus  responsible 
directly  to  the  people,  it  is  not  likely  to  embark  on  imdertakings 
which  do  not  command  general  poptdar  approval. 

Legislative,  executive,  and  inspectorial  powers. — ^The  Work  of  a 
board  of  education  may  be  classed  as  legislative,  executive,  and 
inspectorial. 

JSfo  school  board  can  perform  all  of  these  functions,  because  of 
lack  of  time,  and,  more  especially)  *beca;us6  its  members  are  not 
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fitted  to  perfonn  them  all.  Progreesiye  boards  limit  their  fimc- 
tions  to  the  first  and  last,  and  employ  a  superintendent  with  special 
training  and  qualifications  to  serve  as  the  executive  of  the  board. 

Legislative  functions  include  the  maldng  of  general  policies,  and 
regulations  relative  to  their  execution.  These  policies  concern  the 
scope  of  the  school  system,  selection  of  sites  for  buildings,  the  kinds 
of  schools  to  be  established  and  mf^ntained,  the  facilities  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  apportionment  of  the  school  funds.  The  Elizabeth 
City  school  board  does  not  give  adequate  time  and  attention  to 
legislative  functions. 

The  board  employs  an  executive  officer,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  apparently  gives  him  full  executive  authority. 

The  board  practically  ignores  its  inspectorial  function,  so  far  as 
evidence  could  be  found.  ,Tke  board  does  not  know  what  the 
schools  are  doing. 

Those  features  of  the  work  of  the  schools  concerning  which  the 
board  should  be  informed  include : 

General  school  conditions. 

Begularity  of  attendance. 

Progress  of  the  pupils. 

Cost  per  pupil  in  elementary  schools. 

Cost  per  pupil  in  high  school. 

Cost  per  pupil  in  colored  schools. 

Cost  per  pupil  for  each  item  of  expenditure. 

Sanitary  conditions. 

Attitude  of  pupils  toward  school  work. 

Attitude  of  the  teachers. 

Careers  of  pupils  after  leaving  school. 

Board  members  should  visit  the  schools  occasionally  to  observe 
general  school  conditions  at  first  hand.  The  board  should  keep 
informed  upon  tl^e  practice  in  what  are  considered  the  good  city 
school  systems  of  the  country. 

Members  of  the  board,  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  should 
visit  other  school  systems  from  time  to  time,  and  attend  educational 
meetings,  and  require  from  the  superintendent  reports  upon  what 
has  been  seen  and  heard. 

If  the  board  were  better  informed  in  school  matters  it  would 
then  be  able  to  ask  the  superintendent  questions  concerning  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  Elizabeth  City  schools,  such 
as: 

What  is  the  best  practice  and  wljat  the  best  educational  thought 
regarding  corporal  punishment  ? 

Should  children  12  to  15  years  of  age  be  taught  in  the  same  classes 
with  children  6  years  of  age  ? 

What  measures  can  be  taken  to  reach  children  of  school  ap:e  who 
are  not  now  in  school  ? 
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THE  SmnaaiNTENDENrS  R£PORT* 

The  superiatendent  should  keep  in  orderly  and  systematic  manner 
statistical  information  concerning  significant  matters  relating  to  the 
school.  In  other  words,  the  superintendent  should  be  making  a 
continuous  survey  of  the  school  system. 

In  a  school  system  that  is  steadily  improving  in  the  quality  of  its 
work,  there  will  be  found,  among  others,  the  following  character- 
istics : 

(1)  From  year  to  year  the  school  system  will  enroll  a  larger  per- 
centage of  children  of  school  age,  and  will  carry  them  further  along 
in  the  grades  before  they  drop  out, 

(2)  The  percentage  ot  pupils  in  school  above  compulsory  attend- 
ance age  to  those  of  compulsory  attendance  ages  will  increase. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  over-age  pupils  and  pupils  who  are  making 
slow  progress  will  decrease. 

(4)  Fewer  pupils  will  fail  of  promotion,  and  fewer  will  drop  out  of 
school  before  completing  the  course. 

(5)  Sufficient  teachers  and  classrooms  will  be  provided  as  the 
number  of  children  increases,  so  that  all  may  be  accommodated 
comfortably  and  adequately. 

(6)  The  professional  qualifications  of  the  teachers  will  be  advanc- 
ing steadily. 

(7)  There  will  be  increasing  regularity  of  attendance. 

(8)  When  pupils  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  grammar 
school  or  high  school,  the  reasons  will  be  ascertained,  and  in  the 
light  of  information  thus  gained  the  work  of  the  schools  will  be 
modified  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children  more 
adequately. 

(9)  The  careers  of  children  will  be  followed  up  after  they  leave 
school. 

(10)  Instruction  in  the  schools  will  react  more  and  more  upon 
the  homes  and  lives  of  the  people;  especially  instructions  in  health, 
music,  art,  literature,  manual  training,  and  home  economics. 

Definite  information  concerning  these  and  other  matters  should 
be  collected,  compiled,  and  interpreted. 

Records  now  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  contain  very  little 
to  show  in  what  respects  the  schools  of  Elizabeth  City  are  better 
to-day  than  they  were  5  or  10  years  ago. 

The  board  should  at  once  provide  the  means  of  keeping  simple 
but  adequate  records,  including  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  has  some  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  data  to  be  collected  should  include : 

(1)  The  number  of  children  of  each  year  of  age  in  the  city,  and 
the  number  in  school,  both  public  and  private. 
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(2)  The  number  of  children  of  compulsory  attendance  ages  in 
and  out  of  school. 

(3)  The  number  of  children  above  compulsory  attendance  ages  in 
and  out  of  school. 

(4)  The  ratio  of  school  pupils  above  compulsory  attendance  age 
to  those  of  compulsory  attendance  ages;  also  annual  changes  in 
this  ratio. 

(6)  Number  of  pupils  for  each  100  beginners  who  drop  out  of 
school  at  each  age^  and  at  each  grade;  number  of  those  leaving  to 
enter  school  elsewhere;  number  leaving  for  other  specified  causes. 

(6)  Per  cent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade  who  complete  the 
elementary  school  course,  and  the  high  school  course. 

(7)  Per  cent  of  those  completing  the  elementary  school  course 
who  enter  high  school. 

(8)  Per  cent  of  those  entering  the  high  school  who  complete  the 
course. 

(9)  Per  cent  of  high-school  graduates  who  enter  college;  the  kinds 
of  courses  pursued  in  college,  and  the  quality  of  work  done. 

(10)  Age-grade  distribution  of  all  pupils  for  the  entire  system, 
and  for  each  school  separately. 

(1 1)  Average  daily  attendance  based  on  number  belonging  and  on 
school  population;  also  distribution  showing  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  children  attending  1  to  10  days,  11  to  20  days,  etc. 

(12)  Present  occupations  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the 
high  school  withm  4,  5,  or  10  years;  and  sunilar  information  con- 
cerning those  who  have  left  during  the  same  period  without  com- 
pleting the  course. 

(13)  Number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  in  each 
grade  and  in  each  subject. 

(14)  Ability  and  achievements  of  pupils,  as  determined  by  school 
grades  and  standard  objective  tests. 

(16)  Various  cost  items. 

(16)  Preparation,  experience,  and  other  significant  facts  regarding 
the  teachers. 

(17)  Significant  facts  regarding  schools  in  other  cities. 

The^f acts  having  been  collected  and  compiled  the  superintendent 
shouldf^use  them  in  preparing  his  monthly  and  annual  reports  to 
the  board.  The  annual  report  should  be  published  for  distribution 
to  the  public. 

From  the  data  collected,  tables  and  charts  should  be  prepared 
and  published  in  the  annual  report,  and  also  from  time  to  time  in 
the  local  newspapers. 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Elementary  schools  (white). — ^The  median  salary  paid  white 
elementary  school  teachers  in  Elizabeth  City  is  low  in  comparison 
with  the  amounts  paid  in  other  cities  having  a  population  of  8,000 
to  30,000. 

In  a  group  of  68  cities  located  in  the  Eastern  States  Elizabeth 
City  is  next  to  the  lowest;  in  a  group  of  64  cities  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  62d;  in  a  group  of  33  cities  in  the 
Great  Plains  States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  27th;  in  comparison  with 
a  group  of  24  cities  in  the  Western  States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  lowest ; 
in  a  group  of  33  cities  in  the  Southern  States  Elizabeth  City  ranks 
23d. 

These  figures  relate  to  the  school  year  1919-20;  it  is  probable 
that  Elizabeth  City  has  somewhat  improved  its  relative  position 
this  year. 

The  salary  schedule  would  be  improved  by  providing  a  greater 
difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  salaries,  and  by 
providing  a  longer  period  in  which  to  reach  the  maximum. 

The  present  plan  offers  no  inducement  for  special  industry  or  for 
sustained  effort  to  secure  self-improvement. 

The  following  salary  schedule  is  suggested  for  consideration  by 
the  Elizabeth  City  board: 

Tablb  5. — Suggested  salary  seheduU  of  elementary  and  high  sdiool  leaehera  (white). 


Teachers. 


One-year  teachers  (probationary  for  {3 
years). 

Three-year  teachers 

Five-year  tea  hers 

Pennanen  t  teachers 


Length 
of  time 
ofap- 
point- 
ment. 


lyear... 

3  years., 
C  years. 

0) 


Flementary. 


MlBl- 

mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


11,000 

1,225 

■  1,450 
1,700 


fl,l.W 

1^375 
1,050 
2,000 


His^  ?!CbooI. 


Mtni- 
mun. 


tl,200 

1,425 
1,«50 
1,900 


Maxi- 
mtrai. 


11,360 

1,575 
I.*i50 
2,200 


Yearly 
salary 

in* 
crease. 


$75 

75 
50 
50 


Year  in 

which 

group 

maxunum 

CW1  be 

rearhed. 


TWrd. 

Third. 

FUth. 

Seventh. 


»  Until  retired. 


I 


When  the  maximum  of  any  group  is  reached  by  any  teacher,  the 
following  alternative  courses  of  action  should  be  open  to  the  board : 

(1)  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  at  the  close  of  each 
year  in  group  No.  1). 

(2)  Reappointment  annually  at  the  group  maximum  salary. 

(3)  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

Promotion  from  group  to  group  bey  oik!  group  No.  2  should  be 
granted  only  to  teachers  who  have  shown  special  merit  and  have 
given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study. 

Elementary-school  and  high-school  teachers  of  equivalent  prepara- 
tion, experience,  and  skill  should  receive  the  same  salary. 
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Provision  should  be  made  for  the  following  supervising  principal- 
ships,  to  be  held  only  by  persons  who  have  had  definite  preparation 
for  the  work  of  supervision,  and  whose  programs  provide  a  definite 
amount  of  time  for  this  pm-pose  : 

(a)  Grades  I  to  6,  inclusive. 

(6)  Junior-senior  high  school  (providing  these  are  both  housed  in 
the  same  building) . 

(c)   The  colored  schools. 

Principals  should  be  assigned  definite  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  such,  and  the  superintendent  should  then  not  interfere  within 
these  limits. 

More  efficient  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  The  truant  officer  stated  that  he  hardly  ever  receives 
a  report  of  truancy  on  the  part  of  the  colored  children.  The  super- 
intendent stated  that  no  earnest  attempt  is  made  to  compel  r^ular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  colored  children. 

The  school  nurse  and  attendance  officer  service  might  be  combined 
to  advantage. 

Special  teachers  of  the  following  subjects  should  be  provided, 
whose  duties  should  include  teaching  classes  of  the  older  children  and 
assisting  the  regular  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  to  plan  the  work 
done  in  the  regular  classrooms : 
(a)  Manual  training. 
(6)  Drawing. 

(c)  Home  economics. 

(d)  Music. 

(e)  Physical  education  and  athletic  sports. 
(/)    Nature  study  ,  gardening,  agriculture. 
ig)  Commercial  branches. 

The  better  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  promoted  with 
their  classes  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years,  and  the  poorer  ones 
eliminated, 

There  should  be  a  gradual  reorganization  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, which  now  consists  largely  of  questions  and  answers  based  on 
formal  textbook  assignments;  there  should  be  more  use  of  the  prob- 
lem method,  the  socialized  recitation,  and  supervised  study. 

One  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  now  serves  as  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  for  this  service  is  paid  $300  per  annum.  This 
arrangement  should  be  discontinued,  and  a  capable  full-time  secretary- 
employed,  who  will  serve  as  secretary-clerk  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  also  secretary  to  the  board. 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  should  be  provided  with  means  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  school  records. 

Examples  of  school  programs  oflfered  for  consideration  by  the  Eliza- 
beth City  board  may  be  foimd  in  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  21,  pp.  24,  25, 
and  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  48,  p.  39. 
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FORMAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Elizabeth  City  schools  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  exami- 
nations held  at  stated  intervals  to  determine  the  ''marks"  to  be 
given  to  a  pupil  and  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  promoted. 

These  examinations  have  led  to  ''cramming/'  to  undue  worry,  and 
to  the  practice  of  working  with  the  sole  end  in  view  of  passing  the 
examinations,  thus  causing  the  entire  work  of  the  school  to  center 
about  this  one  idea.  These  examinations  have  helped  put  a  premium 
upon  worry  methods,  and  they  have  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of 
imnecessary  and  unprofitable  labor  for  the  teacher  in  reading  an 
endless  nimaber  of  papers. 

A  test  is  a  useful  means  of  showing  the  teacher  where  her  instruction 
has  been  weak,  and  where  steady,  but  it  is  practically  useless  as  a 
means  of  determming  what  pupils  should  be  promoted. 

The  formal  examination  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  is  but  little 
used  in  progressive  school  systems  to  determine  promotions. 

COST  OF  MAINTAINING  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Elizabeth  City  schools  is  much  below 
the  average  for  cities  of  its  size,  when  measured  by  cost  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance,  cost  per  pupil  enrolled,  and  by  the  tax 
rate  on  the  real  valuation. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  Elizabeth  City 
is  $29.39,  while  the  average  for  all  cities  in  the  United  States  in 
1917-18  was  $49.41;  the  average  for  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000  popu- 
lation was  $44.81. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  Elizabeth  City  is  $21.88, 
while  the  average  for  the  United  States,  including  rural  schools,  was 
$30.91  in  1918. 

When  compared  with  a  list  of  cities  whose  schools  are  considered 
good,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  Elizabeth  City  is  very  low. 

The  total  tax  rate  in  Elizabeth  City  for  school  purposes  is  49  cents 
on  the  $100.  This  includes  the  State,  county,  and  city  rates  for 
schools.     The  tax  levied  by  the  board  of  aldermen  is  only  16  cents. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  schools  as  they  should  be,  the  city  tax 
rate  for  school  piu'poses  should  be  doubled.  To  this  rate  should 
be  added  enough  to  take  care  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  indebted- 
ness. This  would  possibly  add  16  cents  more,  making  a  total  tax 
rate  of  48  cents  to  be  levied  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Adding  to  this  the  33  cents  now  levied  by  the  State  and  county, 
Elizabeth  City  would  be  taxed  81  cents  on  the  $100  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  average  rate  for  cities  the  size  of  Elizabeth  City  is  66 
cents  (1917-18);  some  cities  have  a  rate  of  100  cents  and  more. 
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If  the  tax  rate  were  to  be  increased,  say,  30  cents  on  the  $100,  very 
few  persons  would  have  more  than  $15  additional  tax  annually  to 
pay,  since  1,219  of  the  1,602  individual  white  taxpayers  are  assessed 
at  less  than  $5,000  and  only. 6  of  the  770  colored  taxpayers  are 
assessed  at  $5,000  or  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  taxpayers  and  the  esti- 
mated average  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  each: 

Table  6. — Real  and  personal  property  of  individuals  subject  to  city  (axes,  Elizabeth 

City,  N.  C. 

WHITE  INDIVIDUALS. 


Less  than  $1,000. 

$1,000  to  $1,999. 
5,000  to     0,999. 

10,000  to   19,999. 

20,060  to  39,999. 

30,000  to  39,999. 

40000  to  49,999. 

50,000  to  99,999. 
100,000  to  190,999. 
200,000  and  over. 


Total. 


Amount* 


Kumb«r 
of  indi- 
viduals 
assessed 
(white). 


590 

020 

204 

98 

28 

25 

11 

14 

d 

2 


Esti- 
mated 
average 
amount. 


$500 

3,000 
7,500 
15,000 
25,000 
35,000 
45^000 
75w000 

laaooo 

275,000 


1,002 


Esti- 
mated 
aggre- 
amount. 


$295,000 

1,887,000 

1,530,000 

1,470,000 

575,000 

875,000 

495,000 

1,050,000 

900,000 

550,000 


9,627,000 


COLORED  INDIVIDUALS. 


Amount. 


Less  than  $1,000 , 

fl,000  to  $1,999 

2,000  to  2,999 

3,000  to  3,999 

4,000  to  4,999 

5,000  and  over 

Total 


Number 
of  indi- 
viduals 
assessed 
(colored). 


630 

108 

21 

3 

2 

6 


770 


Esti- 
mated 
average 
amount. 


$500 
1,500 
2,500 
3,500 
4,500 
11,000 


EsU- 
mated 
aggre- 
gate 
amount. 


$315,000 

167,000 

52,500 

10,500 

9,000 

66,000 


620,000 


Table  7. — Real  and  personal  property  of  corporations  subject  to  city  taxes,  Elizabeth 

CUy,  N.  C. 


Amouit. 


Number 
of  cor- 
pora- 
tions 

assessed. 


Less  than  $1,000 6 

$l/)00to  $4,999 i  10 

5,000  to  9,999 !  9 

10,000  to  19,999 9 

20,000  to  29,999 '  3 

30,000  to  30,999 7 

40,000  to  49,999 5 

50/0)  to  99,999 4 

100,000  to  199,999 11 

300,000  and  over i     ^       3 

Total 67 


Esti- 
mated 
average 
amount. 


$500 

8,000 

7,500 

15,000 

25,000 

35>000 

45,000 

75,000 

150,000 

350,000 


Esti- 
mated 
aggre- 
gate 
amount. 


$3,000 

30,000 

67,600 

135,000 

75,000 

245,000 

225,000 

300,000 

1,650,000 

1,050,000 


3,780,000 
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The  following  summaxy,  taken  from  the  books  in  the  assessor's 
office,  is  added  in  order  to  supplement  the  ''estimates''  in  the  pre- 
ceding table: 

Table  8. — Summary  of  assessed  valtuUion  of  property  subject  to  city  taxes,  Elitabeth 

City,  N,  C, 

White  individuals '. $9,343,255 

Colored  individuals 589,825 

Corporations '.    3,366^970 

Total 13,300,050 

On  the  showing  of  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  rate  for 
school  purposes  could  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  very  few  would 
have  more  than  $10  to  $15  additional  tax  to  pay. 


IV.  SCHOOL  CENSUS  AND  ENROLLMENT. 

A  school  census,  taken  early  in  the  school  yeaif,  shows  that  there 
are  in  Elizabeth  Qty  1,857  white  children  from  6  to  20  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  white  children  enrolled  is  1,410.  There  are  thus 
462  children  from  6  to  20  years  of  age  not  in  school.  Since  154  of 
these  are  19  or  20  years  of  age,  the  number  of  school  age  not  in  school 
is  308.  Practically  all  of  these  are  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  census  children  by  ages  and  Uie 
enrollment  by  ages: 

Tablb'9. — Census  6f  white  children — School  enrollment. 


AgQ8. 


0 

7 

152 
118 

8 

138 
145 

0 

154 
147 

10 

139 
141 

11 

140 
140 

12 

142 
143 

13 

114 
105 

14 
135 

15 

106 

10 

131 
50 

17 

18 

19 

OS 

0 

ao 

Census. . ..» 

128 

116 
41 

100 
21 

02 

EnroHment 

127 

1 

111 

82 

0 

It  may  be  noted  that  at  several  ages  the  enrollment  is  more  than 
the  school  census.  This  discrepancy  is  small  and  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  figure  for  June 
included  all  children  in  school  since  September. 

Some  of  these  children  may  not  have  been  in  the  city  when  the 
census  was  taken  and  others  may  have  moved  in  after  it  had  been 
taken.  Then  again  some  children  may  have  been  transferred  and 
possibly  coimted  twice. 

The  important  poiat  to  note  is  that  many  boys  and  girls  in  Elizabeth 
City  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  are  not  in  school.  This  point  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  school  board  in  planning  for  a  new  high- 
school  building,  for  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  many  more  of  the 
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6lder  boys  and  girls  will  remain  in  school  when  a  modem  high-schoo] 
building  is  erected  and  interesting  courses  of  study  are  offered. 

There  are  in  Elizabeth  City  1,314  colored  children  from  6  to  20 
years  of  age.  Of  these,  692  are  enrolled  in  school,  leaving  632  not  in 
school.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  at  each 
age,  the  number  in,  and  the  nxmiber  not  in  school: 

Table  10. — Cennis  of  colored  ckUdren  of  census  age — School  enrollment.  ^ 


Ages. 

6 

111 

82 

7 

112 
70 

8 

106 

0 

10 

116 

S2 

11     12 

1 
104   101 

13 

80 
37 

14 

68 
30 

38 

15 
103 

16 
74 

17 

70 
7 

18 

65 
4 

19 

68 

1 

20 
48 

•  •  •  • 

Total. 

Census 

1,324 
692 

Enrollmrat 

97     78 

89 

82 

19     14 

84 

1 

KotinschooL 

29 

42 

11     18 

34 

15 

19 

43 

60 

63 

61 

67 

48 

632 

Of  the  children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive,  31  per  cent  are  not 
in  school,  while  of  the  children  15  to  18  years  of  age,  inclusive,  the 
high-school  ages,  86  per  cent  are  not  in  school.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  few  of  the  Negro  children  in  Elizabeth  City  reach  the  fifth 
grade;  many  barely  complete  the  third.  Thus  the  86  per  cent  of 
children  over  14  years  of  age  not  in  school  have  scarcely  the  bare 
tools,  readmg  and  writing,  and  are  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from 
illiteracy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  degree  of  success  with  which  a  school 
system  is  functioning,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  ascertain  the  facts 
concerning  the  children  in  the  schools,  their  ages,  their  stages  of 
advancement,  their  rates  of  progress  through  the  grades,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  continue  in  school  to  the  completion  of  the 
course. 

There  is  at  present  no  adequate  system  of  records  to  give  these 
facts  concerning  the  children  in  the  Elizabeth  City  schools.  A 
special  form  was  prepared  on  which  the  teachers  gave  the  information 
from  which  it  has  been  possible  to  derive  certain  of  the  more  important 
facts. 

AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  first  step  is  to  arrange  the  pupfls  according  to  their  ages  and 
the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  A  table  showing  these  facts 
is  called  an  age-grade  distribution;  see  Tables  11  and  12.  Such 
tables  should  be  prepared  for  the  entire  school  system  at  least  twice 
each  year,  and  carefully  studied  and  compared  with  those  made 
previously. 
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Table  U.— Summary  of  enrollment  in  uhiu  eUmenlary  tdioob,  Eliiobelh  City. 
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'  Thli  Ubie  induda  all  colored  pupili  repotted  In  Elltabetli  CUj  public  > 
Town,  grade  l;  Csle  Street,  gndes  1  aadl;  .'thannon  Stnnt,  gisd«3-S:{ralniii| 
Sctaooii  (exclusive  ol  puplli  not  resident  In  Ellubeth  Cltyl,  gr*d«  1-7. 
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The  usual  age  at  which  children  enter  school  is  6  years,  though 
many  do  not  enter  until  they  are  7.  In  considering  the  age-grade 
table,  therefore,  it  is  customary  to  regard  children  of  6  or  7  years  of 
age  as  *'  of  normal  age ''  for  grade  1,  and  children  of  7  or  8  years  of  age 
as  of  normal  age  for  grade  2,  and  so  on. 

The  first  facts  to  be  noted  in  these  tables  are  the  excessive  pro- 
portions of  children  who  are  beyond  the  normal  ages  for  the  grades 
in  which  they  are  enrolled,  and  the  wide  spread  of  ages  represented 
in  individual  grades,  especially  grades  1  and  2. 

It  does  not  require  expert  professional  knowledge  to  understand 
that  something  is  wrong,  for  example,  when  white  children  of  all 
ages  from  6  years  to  15  years  are  grouped  together  attempting  to  do 
the  same  work.  Here  is  a  spread  of  10  years  in  the  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren, 3  years  more  than  the  span  of  the  entire  elementary  school 
course.  Included  in  this  group  are  little  tots  of  6,  as  well  as  youths 
who  have  entered  upon  the  adolescent  period  and  are  old  enough 
to  be  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  high  school,  and  children  of  all 
ages  in  between;  and  all  are  trying  to  do  second-year  work. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  in  the  colored  schools,  where  children 
of  all  ages  from  6  years  to  16  years  are  found  in  the  first  grade. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  acceleration  and  retardation  of  pupils  are 
summarized  in  Table  13. 

Table  13. — Acceleration  and  retardation — Sumnuxry  of  enrollment  in  Elizabeth  City. 

WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


Grades. 


1. 

2; 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Total. 


Number  of  pupils. 


Accel- 
erated. 


12 
3 
4 
2 
9 
4 


'^"^^Jtardtl.lTotal. 
age. 


160  J 
112 1 

U2  I 
95 
82 
75  I 
61  I 


49 
ft5 
68 
72 
66 
45 
31 


203 
189 
1S3 
171 
150 
129 
96 


34 


697  I        396       1,127 


Per  cent  of  pupils. 


I 


Of 


Accel-  l„«X!,„i'     Re- 
erated. ,  °^^^  tanled. 


0.0 
6.3 
1.6 
2.3 
1.3 
7.0 
4.1 


76.5 
59.2 
61.4 
55.6 
54.7 
58.1 
63.5 


23.5 
34.5 
37.0 
42.1 
44.0 
34.9 
32.4 


3. 0  i      62. 0 


35.0 


Total. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


1 

12  , 

150 

198 

360 

3.3  , 

41.7 

55.0 

100.0 

2 

1  ' 

17 

51 

69 

1.4 

24.6 

74.0 

100.0 

3 

•  ••>••••] 

27 

67 

94 

.0 

28.6 

71.4 

100.0 

4 

17 

47  ' 

64 

.0. 

2a  6 

73.4 

100.0 

5 

. 

12 

46 

58 

.0  * 

20.7 

79.3 

100.0 

a 

1  ! 


9 
3 

18, 
31 

2S 
34 

3.6  , 

.0  1 

1 

32.1 

S.8 

64.3 
9L2 

100.0 

7 

100. 0 

Total 

14 

1 

235 

458  , 

1 

707 

L9 

33.3 

64.8 

100.0 

Total 14  «J5  408,  /U/  I  l.»  I       XS.3  04. »  lUO.  U 

I  I  I 

From  this  summary  it  is  observed  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
white    pupils    and    nearly    two-thirds    of    the    colored    pupils    are 
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"retarded/'  that  is,  behind  the  grades  that  they  would  be  in  if  they 
had  entered  school  as  late  as  7  years  of  age  and  had  then  progressed 
at  the  normal  rate  of  one  ^ade  each  year.  For  the  white  children 
the  amount  of  retardation  is  greatest  in  grades  4  and  5,  42  per  cent 
and  44  per  cent,  respectively,  and  for  colored  children  91  per  cent 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

For  comparison  with  other  school  systems  Table   14  has  been 
prepared. 

Table  14. — Per  cent  of  children  under  age^  of  normal  age^  and  over  age. 


Cities. 


Elisabeth  City,  white [  3.0 

EUrabeth  City,  colored j  1.9 

ElyTla,Ohio» i  24.3 

Average,  29  cities  * 29. 0 


normal; 
age. 


Over 


age. 


I 


62.0 
33.3 
42.5 
34.0 


35.0 
64.8 
33.1 
37.0 


»  See  Bull.,  1918,  No.  15,  p.  47. 

>  Ayres:  Identlncation  of  the  Misfit  Child. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  retardation  in 
the  Elizabeth  City  schools  is  not  excessive  when  compared  with  other 
cities,  though  in  grades  4  and  5  it  is  considerably  greater.  The 
comparison  shows  in  a  striking  manner,  however,  the  deficiency  of 
Elizabeth  City  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  are  under  age  for 
the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Only  3  per  cent  of  white 
children  and  2  per  cent  of  colored  children  are  under  age,  whereas  in 
other  cities  the  proportions  are  about  one-fourth  or  more. 

PER  CENT  OF  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADES. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  proportionate  distribution  of  the 
children  through  the  grades.     (See  Table  15.) 

Table  15. — Per  cerU  offrnpiU  (white)  in  each  grade. 


Grades. 


Xindergarten. 

2.'.V.'.V,'.'.l'.','. 

3 

4 

5 

« 


Elizabeth 
city. 


15.0 
13.5 
18.1 
12.2 
10.7 
9.3 


Foot 
States 
having 
ther-4 
plan.i 


0.26 
23.61 
13.65 
13.35 
12.86 
11.02 

9.03 


Grades. 


7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
U. 


Total. 


Elizabeth 
City. 


6.9 
7.0 
6.2 
3.0 
3.1 


loao 


Four 

SUt€8 

haviuir 
the  7-4 
plaii.i 


7.23 
4.06 
2.42 
1.5S 


100.00 


t  See  Bui.,  1920,  No.  11,  Table  3,  p.  20. 


In  comparison  with  average  conditions  in  other  school  systems 
having  seven  years  of  elementary  school  and  four  years  of  high  school, 
Elizabeth  City  has  fewer  children  in  the  first  grade  and  more  in  the 
high-school  grades. 
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Table  16  has  been  prepared  to  show  conditions  in  the  elementary 
-schools  separately. 

Table  16. — Per  cent  of  elementary  school  pupUs  in  each  grade. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grades. 

Eliza- 
beth 
City. 

Four 

States 

having 

7-4  plan.  1 

Eliza- 
beth 
City. 

Four 

States 

having 

7-4  plan. 

Kindergarten 

0.20 
25.94 
15.00 
14.67 
14.13 
12.11 
9.92 
7.04 

0.01 

1 

18.6 
16.8 
16.2 
15.2 
13.3 
11.4 
8.5 

si.'o* 

0.8 
13.3 
9.0 
8.2 
3.9 
4.8 

39.28 

2 : 

17.19 

3 

14.91 

4 

12.29 

^ , 

8.52 

6.:.:...:;..:::!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

5.15 

^ 

2.65 

Total 

loao 

100.00 

100.0 

100.00 

t  See  Bal.,  1020,  No.  11,  Table  3,  p.  20. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  for  the  white  schools,  with  the 
'Exception  of  grade  one,  the  distribution  does  not  vary  significantly 
from  that  of  other  cities.  The  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  colored 
schools,  however,  is  so  abnormal  as  to  suggest  the  complete  lack  of 
systematic  grading. 

HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Another  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  success 
with  which  it  retains  the  pupils  until  the  completion  of  the  course. 
For  each  100  children  who  enter,  how  many  complete  the  elementary 
school  course,  and  how  many  complete  the  high-school  course  ? 

Answers  to  these  vital  questions  can  not  now  be  found  for  the 
Elizabeth  City  schools;  for  the  essential  facts  are  not  available.  In 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  children  entering 
school  each  year  for  the  first  time,  the  answers  can  be  approximate 
only. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  compute  the  number  of  children  in 
^ach  grade  for  each  100  children  in  grade  1.     (See  Table  17.) 

'       Table  17. — Number  of  children  in  each  grade ^  based  on  100  in  the  first  grade. 


dm  A 

;  Elizabeth  City. 

Averasie 
of  30* 
cities 

(white).* 

Grades. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Average 
of  30 

uradea. 

White. '  Colored. 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

cities 
(white).! 

1 

100 

1 

100 

100 

88 
77 
75 
70 

7 

1 

46 

46 
41 
20 
20 

9 
......... 

52 

2 

91 

19 
26 
18 
16 

8 

43 

3 

,          88 

9 

4.             ...  . 

::::::..:::'     82 

72 

62 

10 

J5         

11 

6 

S                63  1 

1 

1 

1 

>  Figaros  for  1918-19;  sec  Bui.,  1920,  No.  27,  p.  21.   Average  of  30  cities  of  United  States  with  a  population 
rof  10|WK)  or  under. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  these  figures  are  not  based  on  100 
beginners,  for,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  there  are  many  repeaters  in 
grade  1.  Here,  again,  the  figures  for  Elizabeth  City  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  other  cities. 

However,  further  analysis  is  necessary  before  conditions  can  be 
fully  understood. 

It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  number  of  children 
reaching  any  given  age  each  year  by  computing  the  average  of  the 
numbers  over  a  period  of  years.  For  this  purpose  ages  7  to  12  years 
are  chosen,  in  order  to  ipclude  the  groups  least  likely  to  be  aflFected 
by  late  entrance  to  and  early  withdrawal  from  school.     (See  Table  18.) 

Table  18. — Number  of  pupils  7  to  It  yeca-s  of  age  in  Elizabeth  City. 


Ages  in  years. 

t 
White.  1  Colored. 

7... 

118              TO 

8 

U*)              97 

g 

147               78 

10 

HI  1             82 

11 

149  1             S9 

12.. 

143  ,             82 

Total  

84^  '           49S 

Average 

140                83 

1 

1 

The  total  number  of  children  arriving  at  school  age  each  year  on 
the -average,  for  whom  school  facilities  should  be  provided,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  approximately  140  white  and  83  colored,  or  223.  If  all 
children  enter  at  about  the  same  age,  and  progress  through  the  schools 
at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  each  year,  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 140  white  pupils  and  83  colored  pupils  in  each  of  the  seven 
grades. 

If  more  than  these  numbers  are  found  in  any  grade,  it  is  evident 
that  children  are  repeating  their  work,  or  else,  in  some  cases,  possibly 
they  have  entered  school  earher  or  later  than*  the  normal  age  at 
entrance.  Adequate  records  in  the  superintendent's  office  would 
assist  in  determining  causes  and  in  planning  remedies. 

Whatever  the  causes,  Elizabeth  City  is  now  maintaining  six  first- 
grade  classes  for  white  pupils,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  209,  whereas 
four  classes  of  approximately  35  pupils  each  should  be  sufficient. 
There  are  seven  first-grade  classes  for  colored  pupils,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  360,  whereas  three  classes  of  less  than  30  pupils  each 
should  be  sufficient. 

THE  SCHOOLS  CARRY  AN  UNNECESSARY  LOAD. 

With  140  beginning  pupils  each  year  (assuming  a  stable  population, 
not  afl'ected  by  fluctuations  in  birth  rate,  death  rate,  and  other 
factors),  and  with  normal  progress  through  the  grades,  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  white  elementary  school  would  be  980,  and  in  the 
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high  school,  560;  and  in  the  colored  elementary  school,  581.     (See 
Table  19.) 

Table  19. — Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  eadi  grade,  compared  with  number  of  appro- 

priaU  age  for  the  grade. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grades. 

Approxi- 
mate 
number 
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age.i 

Number 
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grade.' 
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enrolled. 

1 
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140 
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7 

34 
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8 
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50 
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86 

42  1 

43  i 

1 
..........1 

9 

........ ..| 

10 

11 

1 

* 

Total 

560  1 

1 

824 

268 

1 

1  The  approximate  number  of  children  at  each  year  of  age  was.obtaincd  by  computing  the  average  num- 
ber of  those  7  years  to  12  years  of  age,  indusive. 

^  The  number  of  children  in  school  of  appropriate  ^  for  each  grade  was  obtained  by  computing  the 
average  of  6-3rear-old  and  7-year-old  children  for  grade  1 ,  the  average  of  7-year-old  and  8-year-ofd  children 
for  grade  2;  and  so  on. 

In  column  2  of  this  table  is  shown  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in 
school  who  are  of  ages  appropriate  for  each  grade.  For  grade  1  is 
entered  the  average  number  of  children  who  are  6  years  and  7  years 
old;  for  grade  2,  the  average  number  of  those  7  years  and  8  years  old; 
and  so  on.  These  groups  total,  for  the  white  schools,  953  elementary 
pupils  and  324  high  school  pupils;  and  535  colored  elementary 
pupils.  In  the  third  column  is  shown  the  actual  enrollment  for  the 
current  year. 


V.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

THE  CURRICULUM  SITUATION. 

The  curriculimi  of  the  Elizabeth  City  elementary  schools  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  elementary  cuniculum.  It 
contains  no  subject  that  was  not  taught  30  or  40  years  ago  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  schools,  unless  we  except  domestic  science,  and 
omits  still  some  subjects  that  our  better  schools  taught  fully  50  yeare 
ago.  The  curriculum  makes  no  provision  for  physical  training. 
It  is  the  first  business  of  any  school  system  to  build  up  the  bodies 
of  its  children.     WTiile  the  children  in  Elizabeth  City  schools  have 
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brief  setting-up  exercises  every  day,  there  is  no  well-planned  course* 
of  physical  activity  and  play.     Physical  education  in  public  school 
does  more  to  improve  the  results  of  instruction  than  almost  any 
other  single  factor.     The  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  should  wish  to- 
have  their  children  trained  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind. 

Next,  there  is  practically  no  music  in  the  schools.  What  smging 
was  heard  was  very  poor.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  argue  for 
the  cultural  and  moral  and  physical  values  of  good  music.  There 
can  be  no  real  community  life  and  unity  without  it.  The  churches, 
civic  organizations,  clubs,  and  the  like  all  need  members  who  can 
sing.  Is  it  not  a  responsibility  of  the  schools?  The  citizens  of 
Elizabeth  City- should  expect  their  schools  to  assume  a  large  share- 
of  the  burden  of  the  musical  education  of  the*  children. 

For  the  reason  given  for  all  deficiencies — ^no  money — ^handwork 
and  drawing  have  been  sadly  neglected.  The  little  that  is  given  in* 
manual  arts  is  very  poorly  done.  There  are  no  well-defined  courses 
in  these  subjects.  The  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  can  not  afford  to 
have  the  latent  artistic  possibilities  of  its  future  citizens  go  undis- 
covered because  the  schools  fail  to  arouse  them. 

Home  economics  is  very  poorly  provided  for. 

Civics  is  an  unknown  subject  in  the  elementary  grades.  Many  of 
the  children  leave  school  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade,  where 
civics  are  taught;  hence  they  receive  no  systematic,  well-organized 
civic  training,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  need  it  most  of  all. 

Nature  study,  or  elementary  science,  is  entirely  n^lected  except 
for  brief  unorganized  series  of  lessons,  often  connected  with  language 
or  geography  work.  Do  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  desire  that 
their  children's  love  of  nature  be  imdeveloped  ?  The  love  for  natural 
and  physical  sciences  should  be  aroused  and  developed.  The  chil- 
dren of  Elizabeth  City  will  experience  difficulty  in  competing  with 
children  from  other  communities  in  technical  fields  if  no  basis  for 
this  work  is  laid. 

What  do  the  schools  teach  ?  Reading,  writing,  language,  arithme- 
tic, physiology,  geography,  history,  spelling,  and  some  drawing  and 
home  economics.  Important  features  of  modem  public  school  sys- 
tems are  lacking. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  principle  of  curriculiun  making  that 
the  courses  offered  should  reflect  in  some  measure  the  local  commu- 
nity, to  help  the  child  interpret  his  own  environment.  Such  is  not 
the  case  in  Elizabeth  City.  The  course  offered  would  fit  just  as  well 
in  New  England,  Alaska,  Montana,  or  New  Mexico.  The  course  is 
made  out  according  to  adopted  texts  from  page  to  page.  Most  mod- 
ern school  systems  write  out  a  course  of  study  to  meet  their  own 
needs.     Elizabeth  City  has  no  such  course,  but  should  have  one. 
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Modem  courses  of  study  are  generally  differentiated,  so  that  the 
slower  children  are  not  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
the  same  time  as  the  brighter  children.  The  practice  of  making 
every  child  progress  at  the  same  rate  through  school  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued. Study  of  the  results  in  Elizabeth  City  show  that  the 
bright  child  gets  little  more  from  school  than  the  dull  child  and 
according  to  his  ability  not  nearly  so  much.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
holding  a  child  back  and  giving  him  less  than  he  wishes  to  do  simply 
because  he  was  created  with  more  ability  than  his  fellows?  The 
course  is  entirely  inflexible,  except  as  the  child  bends  it  to  suit  his 
own  mentality. 

The  courses  in  the  subjects  offered  are  much  the  same  as  those 
found  in  many  American  commimities.  The  child  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  acquiring  facte  which,  while  mteresting,  perhaps,  m  some 
instances,  are  entirely  useless  now  or  hereafter.  Practically  none  of 
the  subjecte  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  shaping  his  character  or 
establishing  practical,  sound  ideals.  Many  of  the  facte  he  gete  will 
never  be  used. 

Recommendations, — 1.  There  should  be  prepared  and  printed  a 
modem,  flexible  course  of  study,  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  individ- 
ual pupils. 

2.  Music,  art,  handwork,  home  economics,  civics,  gardening,  ele- 
mentary science,  and  physical  training  should  be  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum. 

3.  The  subjecte  now  taught  should  be  reorganized,  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  worthless  fact  material  and  the  inclusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

4.  The  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
of  Elizabeth  City.  It  should  be  stamped  with  characteristics  of  the 
Elizabeth  Qty  community. 

5.  The  course  should  be  organized  around  the  large  unite  of  study, 
problems,  or  projecte  suitable  to  the  grades  in  which  they  are  used. 
Such  a  course  increases  interest  and  is  essentially  of  the  type  to 
stimulate  activity  and  initiative  on  the  part* of  the  children. 

EQUIPMENT  PROBLEM. 

Seate,  desks,  blackboards,  and  buildings  just  about  complete  the 
list  of  equipment,  and  we  might  well  eliminate  most  of  the  buildings 
from  the  list.  The  buildings  are  almost  impossible  of  use,  except 
the  high-school  building,  and  it  will  need  modification  to  be  of  ite 
greatest  use. 

School  equipment  coste  money,  and  since  it  is  used  a  great  deal 
it  will  have  to  be  replaced  constantly.  There  is  no  way  in  these  days 
of  providing  good  but  cheap  education.  The  citizenship  of  Eliza- 
beth City  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  its  schools  to  the  extent 
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that  they  have  not  provided  ample  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
well-equipped  schools. 

Lack  of  equipment  makes  it  impossible  for  teachers  to  do  first-class 
work.  Lack  of  equipment  always  gives  teachers  an  excuse  for  doing 
poor  work. 

The  following  essentials  in  school  equipment,  without  which  the 
instruction  in  the  schools  will  be  greatly  handicapped,  are  recom- 
mended: 

1.  Provision  should  be  made  at  once  for  better  buildings — partic- 
ularly for  the  primary  grades  and  the  Negroes.  These  buildings 
should  be  correctly  built  for  light,  ventilation,  and  heating.  These 
factors  affect  instruction. 

2.  Laboratories  for  manual  training,  home  economics,  and  ele- 
mentary science  are  necessary  before  these  subjects  can  be  even  intro- 
ducedStothecumculum^perly. 

3.  There  is  a  need  of  well-equipped  playgrounds,  open  the  year 
round.  The  children  of  Elizabeth  City  should  be  permitted  and 
trained  to  play. 

4.  The  buildings  should  have  gymnasiums  and  playrooms.  Health 
is  the  foundation  of  all  good  school  work. 

5.  The  schools  need  libraries,  open  all  the  year. 

6.  The  classrooms  need  libraries. 

7.  The  schools  need  a  great  many  supplementary  reading  and 
reference  books. 

8.  The  schools  are  in  need  of  illustrative  material:  Maps,  pictures, 
charts,  globes,  manufacturers^  exhibits,  stereographic  and  stereo- 
scopic apparatus,  moving-picture  machines,  stereopticons  and  slides^ 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  school  museum. 

9.  Space  and  equipment  are  needed  for  school  gardens. 

10.  The  primary  grades  need  paper,  cardboard,  and  all  sorts  of 
media  for  handwork  and  construction. 

ORGANIZATION  PROBLEM. 

The  present  system  of  elementary  schools  consists  of  seven  grades, 
promotions  being  made  once  a  year.  We  recommend  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  whole  system  to  consist  of  a  kindergarten  for  children 
of  ages  approximately  4-6  years;  an  elementary  school  for  children 
6-12  years;  a  junior  high  school,  12-15;  and  a  senior  high  school, 
15-18.  The  reasons  for  this  are  set  forth  elsewhere.  The  following 
recommendations  refer  to  the  school  organization  problem: 

1.  There  should  be  a  kindergarten,  a  six-year  elementary  school,  a 
three-year  jimior  high  school,  a  three-year  senior  high  school. 

2.  Promotions  should  be  made  twice  a  year  at  least,  and  more 
often  if  possible. 
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3.  There  should  be  special  classes  for  especially  gifted  children. 

4.  There  should  be  special  classes  for  retarded  children^  with  care 
not  to  put  together  those  mentally  weak  and  those  retarded  merely 
because  of  health. 

5.  Children  in  the  several  sections  of  one  grade  should  be  classi- 
fied according  to  ability  rather  than  by  phjrsical  age  or  size.  This 
principle  should  be  used  with  some  reservations  that  will  become 
apparent  in  its  application. 

6.  The  course  of  study  should  be  flexible  enough  to  fit  a  flexible 
grading  system,  providing  more  work  for  the  better  pupils  and  full 
work  for  each  according  to  his  ability. 

7.  The  daily  schedule  should  provide  for  laboratory  and  field 
work. 

8.  Departmental  teaching  should  be  provided  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  if  specialists  can  be  secured. 

9.  There  should  be  a  longer  school  day,  made  up  of  recitation, 
study,  manual  activities,  and  play. 

THE  SUPERVISION  PROBLEM. 

The  chief  cause  for  deficiencies  in  the  elementary  schools  is  the 
complete  lack  of  supervision  of  the  instruction  and  leadership  for 
the  teaching  staff.  The  schools,  both  primary  and  intermediate,  are 
virtually  without  principals.  The  teachers  acting  in  this  capacity 
have  full-time  teaching  duties,  while  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  has  part  of  the  responsibility  in  supervision,  is  entirely  too  busy 
to  give  the  attention  really  needed. 

Supervision  of  instruction  means  briefly  these:  The  establishment 
of  common  aims  of  work  among  the  teachers;  discussion  of  means  to 
attain  these  ends;  measuring  the  results  of  the  instruction;  and 
remedial  measures  to  correct  and  improve  the  teaching. 

No  one  in  the  entire  system  has  these  things  as  his  duties  at  the 
present  time.  Each  teacher  does  what  she  can.  Skilled  advice  and 
helpful  inspiration  are  wholly  wanting. 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  side  of  supervision,  there  is  an 
administrative  routine  demanded  of  a  principal.  This  routine  con- 
sists of  schedule  making,  discipline,  parents'  meetings,  class  organiza- 
tion, reports,  physical  conditions,  janitors,  and  many  other  such 
matters.  These  things  are  taken  care  of  now,  as  added  burdens,  by 
two  full-time  teachers.  As  a  result,  their  work  or  the  administrative 
duties  must  suffer. 

The  following  suggestions  refer  to  supervision : 

1.  There  should  be  appointed  a  supervising  principal  for  the 
primary  school  and  one  for  the  intermediate  school.  These  principals 
should  not  be  required  to  teach  more  than  8  or  10  hours  a  week. 
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2.  These  principals  should  be  persons  who  have  had  special  training 
for  supervision. 

3.  With  the  introduction  of  music,  art,  physical  training,  and  home 
economics,  supervisors  should  be  appointed  for  these  subjects,  who 
will  devote  part  of  their  time  to  assisting  and  directing  the  work  in 
these  special  subjects  done  by  the  regular  teachers. 

THE  INSTRUCTION  PROBLEM. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  Elizabeth  City  schools  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  results  found  elsewhere  in  spelling,  reading,  and 
problem  solving  in  arithmetic,  while  the  results  in  the  four  processes 
in  arithmetic  are  far  below  standard.  The  work  in  geography, 
language,  literature,  history,  and  physiology  is  of  the  usual  sort, 
and  done  in  about  the  same  study-and-recite  fashion  common  to  the 
average  American  school.  The  instruction  is  neither  good  nor 
wholly  bad.  It  is  disconnected  with  modem  educational  practice. 
The  teachers  teach  as  they  were  taught  and  as  they  have  been  taughl 
to  teach.  They  make  an  assignment,  the  children  learn  it,  and  recite 
it.  The  ability  and  power  of  the  ordinary  child  are  never  discovered, 
never  utilized. 

Such  conditions  are  traceable  to  the  teacher  training  methods  in 
this  country  more  than  to  anything  else.  It  is  much  the  same 
elsewhere  as  it  is  at  Elizabeth  City.  Better  work  can  be  done. 
Does  Elizabeth  City  want  it  ?  We  believe  that  Elizabeth  City 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  high-class  teaching  if  it  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Tne  following  suggestions  refer  to  the  teaching  situation: 

1.  Teachers  should  be  trained  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  the 
methods  of  instruction. 

2.  The  teachers  should  be  select^  because  they  are  intellectual 
leaders  as  well  as  educated  persons. 

3.  The  teachers  should  be  required  to  be  social  and  civic  leaders, 
and  should  be  selected  in  part  for  ability  along  this  line. 

4.  Employment  should  be  open  to  married  women,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  retain  good  teachers  in  the  system.  Good  teachers  are 
too  scarce  to  permit  marriage  to  render  them  ineligible. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  given  a  definite  course  of  study,  with 
thoroughly  understood  objectives  to  be  reached  in  ^very  grade. 

6.  The  teachers  should  be  given  thorough  and  inspiring  super- 
vision. 

7.  The  results  of  instruction  should  be  constantly  measured  and 
necessary  remedial  steps  taken. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  get  away  from  mere  parrot- 
like learning  of  a  book.  Children  learn  more  from  direct  observation 
and  experience  than  in  any  other  way. 
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9.  The  problem  or  project  method  of  instruction  should  be  em- 
ployed where  applicable  in  all  grades.  This  will  provide  opportunity, 
interest,  attention,  self-activity,  and  objectiveness  in  instruction. 

10.  Demonstration  lessons  should  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers. 

11.  Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  visit  other  good  teachers. 

12.  The  amoimt  of  home  study  in  the  intermediate  grades  should 
be  reduced. 

13.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  gram- 
mar should  be  reduced,  and  the  time  saved  given  over  to  history, 
geography,  literature,  music,  civics,  nature  study,  physical  training, 
art,  etc. 

14.  Much  time  can  be  saved  in  instruction  if  the  work  is  organized 
around  big  problems,  if  the  child  learns  by  doing,  and  V  useless, 
imimportant  material  be  eliminated. 

15.  Supervision  should  emphasize  those  types  of  instruction 
which  develop  initiative,  responsibility,  and  self-activity  on  the  part 
of  the  child. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

1.  Eandergartens  should  be  established  for  children  from  4  to  i) 
years  of  age. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  should  be  carried  on  into  the  ele- 
mentary school  through  the  application  of  kindergarten  principles 
to  primary  work. 

3.  The  primary  teachers  should  have  expert  supervision  and  in- 
spirational leadership  in  applying  these  principles  in  the  teaching  of 
the  r^ular  school  subjects  and  also  in  teaching  manual  arts,  singing, 
and  games. 

4.  Modern  schoolroom  equipment  and  playground  equipment 
should  be  provided  to  carry  out  this  program. 

5.  Children  should  be  carefully  graded  by  development  and  not 
by  age. 

6.  Health  inspection  and  health  instruction  should  be  a  part  of  the 
r^ular  school  program. 


VI.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  high  school  should  make  a  definite  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  drop  out  after  only  one,  two,  or  three  years  of 
study,  as  well  as  of  those  who  complete  the  course. 

2.  The  work  of  the  high  school  should  be  based  upon  consideration 
of  the  following  main  objectives  of  education:  (a)  Health;  (6)  com- 
mand of  fundamental  processes;  (c)  worthy  home  membership;  (d)  vo- 
cation; (e)  citizenship;  (/)  worthy  use  of  leisure;  (g)  ethical  character. 
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3.  The  present  plan  of  seven  elementary-school  grades  and  four 
high-school  grades  is  defective  in  a  number  of  particulars,  among 
which  are: 

(a)  Inadequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 
(6)  Large  amount  of  retardation  of  pupils  through  method  of  pro- 
motions. 

(c)  Large  niunbers  of  sUidents  dropping  out  at  end  of  seventh  and 
ninth  grades. 

(d)  Secondary  school  course  is  b^un  at* too  late  period  in  the 
child's  life. 

(e)  Unnecessary  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  studied. 

(f)  Wide  divergence  of  interests  and  needs  can  be  met  better  by 
segr^ation  of  adolescent  children  from  younger  primary  children. 

(g)  Poor  adjustment  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school. 

(A)  Poor  adjustment  of  school  activities  to  life  activities, 
(i)  Elementary  methods  too  long  continued  and  too  suddenly 
changed. 

(;)  Inadequate  provision  for  individual  guidance  and  direction. 

4.  Some  advantages  of  the  proposed  reorganization  on  the  basis  of 
six  years  elementary  school,  three  years  junior  high  school,  and  three 
years  senior  high  school : 

(a)  An  expected  decrease  in  numbers  of  pupils  who  drop  out  of 
school  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

(&)  More  suitable  training  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

(c)  More  adaptation  to  individual  needs. 

(d)  More  adequate  provision  for  vocational  guidance. 

(e)  Better  plan  of  promotions. 

(/)  Better  adjustment  between  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

(^)  Fewer  failures  and  repeaters. 

(h)  Conditions  more  favorable  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
instruction. 

(i)  Economy  of  pupils'  time. 

(j)  Better  adjustment  between  school  activities  and  life  activities. 

(k)  Conditions  more  favorable  for  study. 

(Z)  Better  supervision  of  social  and  recreational  activities. 

5.  The  high-school  course  should  definitely  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  young  people  are  about  to  enter  agriculture,  business,  trades, 
home  making,  and  other  occupations. 

6.  A  printed  circular  should  be  provided  for  the  guidance  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  with  full  description  of  the  work  of  each 
course. 
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7.  A  limited  number  of  curricuhims  should  be  offered,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  electives,  based  on  the  experience  of  successful  junior-senior 
high  schools. 

8.  Provision  should  be  made  for  cooperative  part-time  classes, 
evening  classes,  and  vacation  classes. 

9.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  averages  up  well  with  that  ob- 
served in  other  high  schools. 

10.  There  should  be  a  definite  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  with  a 
plan  of  promotions  based  on  merit. 

11.  The  present  high-school  building  falls  very  far  short  of  ac- 
cepted standards  for  a  modem  high-school  building,  being  especially 
defective  in  regard  to  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  fire  protection, 
general  equipment,  and  provision  for  special  classes. 


Vn.  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Home  economics  instruction  should  include  something  more  than 
just  the  technic  acquired  in  the  preparation  of  a  few  foods  and  the 
making  of  a  few  sewing  models.  It  should  awaken  in  the  child 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  possibilities  of  a  real  home. 

The  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  girl's  age,  interests, 
mental  development,  and  the  racial,  religious,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  of  her  home. 

The  school  must  recognize  that  the  physical  health  and  economic 
stability  of  the  Nation  are  vitally  affected  by  the  wisdom  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  mass  of  women  as  to  the  laws  of  health  and  the  use  of 
material  goods. 

For  white  pupils  two  types  of  course  should  be  provided,  general 
and  intensive.  The  general  course  should  be  required  of  all  girls 
in  grades  5  to  9,  inclusive,  who  are  of  normal  age  for  their  grades. 
The  intensive  courses  should  be  open  to  all  girls  14  years  of  age  or  over. 

Instruction  should  deal  with  problems  related  as  closely  as  possible 
to  home  conditions  and  should  be  correlated  with  other  school 
subjects. 

For  the  present,  emphasis  in  home  economics  should  be  given  to 
work  in  grades  5  to  9;  elective  courses  for  the  higher  grades  may 
be  developed  later. 

For  all  colored  girls,  home  economics  should  occupy  an  important 
place  in  education  from  about  11  years  of  age  until  completion  of 
school;  the  work  should  be  of  the  most  practical  type,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  sanitary  practices,  good  workmanship,  and  hygienic 
personal  habits. 

At  least  one-fourth  of  each  school  day  should  be  devoted  to  this 
work. 
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There  should  be  four  teachers  of  home  economics  m  the  white 
schools  and  three  in  the  colored  schools. 

In  the  white  schools  there  will  be  needed  two  rooms  equipped  for 
food  work,  two  for  clothing  work,  a  small  dining  room,  with  suitable 
storeroom  and  closets. 

In  the  colored  schools  there  should  be  provided  three  rooms  for 
food  and  clothing  work,  and  one  for  meal  service  and  practical  house- 
keeping. 


Vni.  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

A  well-organized  scheme  of  manual  training  throughout  the  schools,, 
white  and  colored,  should  be  developed,  both  for  its  general  educa- 
tional value  and  as  an  essential  foundation  for  subsequent  voca- 
tional work. 

Manual  training  is  here  used  in  the  accepted  sense  of  an  educa- 
tional agency  involving  not  only  a  method  of  instruction  and  a 
content  of  valuable  subject  matter,  but  a  means  also  of  self-directed,, 
purposeful  activity. 

The  object  in  view  should  be  to  incorporate  the  best  features 
applicable  to  local  conditions  that  have  been  developed  by  progressive 
communities,  with  lines  of  work  of  such  variety  and  scope  as  may  be 
practicable. 

Handwork  should  be  developed  first  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
throughout  the  elementary  school  should  be  employed  in  its  various 
phases  for  the  accomplishment  of  at  least  three  distinct  educational 
ends:  (1)  To  develop  manipulative  skill  and  the  ability  to  **do'* 
things;  (2)  to  impart  knowledge  of  materials  and  processes  of  con- 
struction; and  (3)  to  vitalize  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects, 
of  study,  such  as  geography,  history,  language,  and  science. 

In  the  earlier  grades  the  best  results  are  secured  when  the  hand- 
work is  taught  by  the  regular  grade  teachers.  It  is  much  easier 
for  these  teachers  to  relate  the  work  to  the  other  studies  and  activities, 
of  the  children.  With  the  progress  of  the  children  through  the 
grades,  however,  the  work  becomes  more  and  more  complicated 
and  the  tools  and  processes  more  difficult  of  manipulation.  In  time 
the  point  is  reached  beyond  which  it  is  impracticable  to  expect  the 
grade  teacher  to  acquire  the  necessary  technical  skill  and  knowledge 
to  carry  on  this  work  in  addition  to  all  the  other  requirements  of 
her  position. 

From  this  point,  probably  the  fifth  grade,  the  situation  may  be 
met  by  employing  special  teachers  or  by  a  plan  of  departmentalized 
teaching. 
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During  the  earlier  grades  the  handwork  should  be  substantially 
the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  With  the  beginning  of  departmental 
teaching  a  gradual  differentiation  in  the  work  should  be  introduced. 

In  general,  the  interests  of  the  girls  will  tend  in  the  direction  of 
sewing,  cooking,  and  homemaking,  and  the  interests  of  the  boys 
toward  shopwork  and  drafting.  Both  boys  and  girls  .will  manifest 
interest  in  commercial  subjects  when  properly  presented. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  teachers  of  drafting  and  shopwork,  a^ 
well  as  of  agriculture,  for  boys  in  the  upper  grades  should  be  men. 

In  the  lower  grades  not  less  than  30  to  60  minutes  per  week  should 
be  allowed  for  handwork,  but  a  more  liberal  time  allowance  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  suitable  equipment  can  be  provided  and  teachers 
are  prepared  to  do  the  work.  Ultimately  from  two  to  three  hours 
per  week  should  be  provided. 

Supplies  of  materials  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  to  make 
the  work  profitable  and  educational  should  be  provided  by  the  board. 

In  the  upper  grades, — Even  more  time  must  be  allowed  for  manual 
training  in  the  upper  grades  if  the  expected  results  are  to  be  secured 
and  if  boys  and  girls  who  now  drop  out  of  school  in  such  large  numbers 
are  to  be  retained.  - 

With  the  right  kind  of  equipment,  properly  qualified  men  teachers, 
and  appropriately  modified  courses  of  study,  from  5  to  7  hours  weekly 
may  be  devoted  to  manual  training  in  grades  above  the  sixth,  and 
in  special  prevocational  classes  at  least  one-half  the  school  time 
should  be  devoted  to  practical  activities  in  shop,  laboratory,  and 
drafting  room. 

With  the  beginning  of  departmental  teaching  the  lines  of  work 
should  include  thin  wood,  bookbinding,  clay,  cement,  and  plaster, 
and  such  other  groups  as  further  study  of  conditions  may  indicate. 

Beginning  with  the  seventh  year,  the  boys  should  carry  still  further 
the  problems  in  bookbinding  and  woodwork,  and  to  these  should  be 
added  suitable  work  in  copper,  brass,  iron,  leather,  cement  and  con- 
crete, electricity,  mechanical  drawing.  The  woodwork  may  well 
include  some  simple  framing  and  carpentry. 

All  the  shopwork  and  drafting  should  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible. 

Practical  work  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  commercial  subjects 
should  be  developed  parallel  with  the  manual  training. 
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FOREWORD. 


The  articles  contained  in  this  bulletin  on  foreign-service  training  were  assem- 
bled nearly  three  years  ago.  They  were  contributed  by  specialists,  and  deal 
with  subjects  which  should  be  Included  in  a  fully  developed  majJr  on  foreign- 
service  training  for  Government,  business,  social  welfare,  etc.  These  articles 
include,  in  addition  to  brief  bibliographies  of  textbooks  serviceable  for  use  in 
college  and  of  other  books  that  may  be  helpful  to  general  readers,  the  writers' 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  the  limitation  and  manner  and  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject  matter,  its  coordination  with  similar  related  subjects 
and\  amount  of  time  that  should  be  given  to  It  in  college  and  the  semester  or 
semesters  with  college  year  when  it  can  be  best  offered.  This  bulletin  Is  to  serve 
two  purposes ;  It  sliould  assist  colleges  to  plan  an  adequate  course  of  instruction 
on  training  for  foreign  service,  and  should  enable  unlversitj'  men  now  in  the 
field  of  business  to  plan  for  a  systematic  reading  course  (Cf.  Reading  course 
in  foreign  trade,  Reading  course  No.  17,  Home  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, prepared  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett).  Much  is  naturally  left  unsaid  in 
this  bulletin,  but  what  is  said  is  for  the  most  part  brief,  vital,  and  to  the  point 

Unavoidable  delays  have  prevented  the  earlier  publication  of  this  bulletin. 
The  publication  of  these  articles  now,  however,  is  timely.  The  statistics  re- 
ported to  this  bureau  for  use  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  have  registered  since  1916  a  steady  growth  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  educational  preparation  for  foreign  service,  for  commerce 
in  particular.  In  October,  1921,  the  bureau  reported  courses  of  study  in  prepa- 
ration for  foreign  service  in  70  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the  70  higher  in- 
stitutions in  which  this  special  training  was  offered  at  that  time,  the  10  highest 
reported  each  more  than  100  students  taking  foreign  trade,  a  total  enrollment 
for  the  10  institutions  of  2,255  students.  In  Commercial  Education  Circular 
No.  7,- Bureau  of  Education,  is  printed  a  list  of  the  70  institutions  offering 
some  kind  of  training  for  foreign  service. 

The  technique  of  foreign  trade,  skill  in  the  actual  transaction  involved  in 
merchandising,  shipping,  and  financing  should  be  strengthened  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  commerce,  of  transportation,  and  banking;  of 
motives  that  determine  human  conduct  in  social  relationships ;  of  Governmental 
regulations  and  policies.  Courses  on  practical  exporting,  therefore,  should  be 
supplemented  with  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages, 
the  social  and  commercial  sciences,  etc. 

The  variety  and  character  of  instruction  now  being  offered  as  preparation  for 
foreign  trade  in  our  larger  universities  warrant  the  publication  of  a  bulletin 
of  this  character.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  compiler  that  these  articles  will  stimu- 
late still  further  the  marked  educational  response  to  the  demands  of  business 
for  a  trained  and  informed  personnel  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  service  of 
Government,  business,  etc.    And  this  variety  and  higher  type  of  Instruction 
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for  foreign-service  training  now  offered  In  our  colleges  and  universities  is  noted 
with  increasing  satisfaction  by  the  Advisory  Council  and  Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  in  consideration  of  the  many 
angles  of  approach  to  world  trade,  and  the  high  level  of  intelligence,  of  vision 
and  character,  of  skill  and  information  essential  to  its  prosecution  by  an  indi- 
vidual corporation  or  nation. 

Glen  Levin  Swiogett, 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 

Preparation  for  Foreign  Service. 
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PART  I.  ECONOMICS. 


COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR  FOR£IGN   TRADER. 

By  C.  S.  DtJi^cAN, 

AsBiatant    Professor    of    Commeroiai    Organigation    in    the    $chool    of    Commerce    and 

AdimiMstTimon,  Vniwrsitp  of  Ohimgo. 

Introductory. — Foreign  trade  Is  domestic  trade  carried  beyond  the  national 
boundaries.  In  all  fundamental  respects  the  principles  are  the  same  for  both; 
in  many  incidental  features  they  differ  materially.  In  foreign  trade  as  in 
domestic  trade  there  are  goods  on  their  way  to  market ;  In  both  instances  trade 
is  carried  on  for  profit,  business  is  on  a  pecuniary  basis;  in  both  there  are 
producers,  consumers,  and  middlemen;  in  both  there  are  markets  for  buyers 
and  sellers,  market  prices,  trade  news,  advertising,  exchanges,  transportation, 
warehouses,  financial  organization,  and  all  other  business  paraphernalia.  These 
things  may  sometimes  appear  in  foreign  trade  disguised  by  different  names; 
but  in  all  essential  respects  they  are  the  same. 

The  differences,  however,  are  Important.  Many  businesses  have  made  the 
mistake  of  treating  the  foreign  market  as  they  treat  the  home  market  In 
doing  so  they  have  overlooked  the  differences  that  often  count  for  so  much  in 
trade.  One  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  lies  in  the  language  used;  any 
extensive  f (►reign  trade  will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue.  While 
business  between  countries  runs  on  a  monetary  standard,  the  units  differ  in 
name  and  value.  There  is  the  question  of  tariff;  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
There  is  the  matter  of  business  habits  and  customs,  of  Illiteracy^  of  purchasing 
power;  there  are  new  and  important  factors  in  the  trade  organization,  such 
as  the  commission  house,  the  forwarding  agent,  or  the  comprador  of  China. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore^  that  domestic  and  f<M*elgn  trade  should  be  closely 
related  in  every  curriculum.  And  since  the  two  subjects  go  hand  In  hand  so 
great  a  part  of  the  way,  the  latter  might  well  follow  the  former,  as  roondinc 
out  the  trade  analysis.  The  student  will  grasp  far  more  readily  the  principles 
of  foreign  trade  If  he  understands  thoroughly  the  principles  of  domestic  trade. 
The  mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  will  not  seem  4so  strange  after  the  mecha- 
nism for  domestic  financing  Is  mastered.  There  Is,  nevertheless,  enough  mate- 
rial that  is  distinct  in  the  organization  for  transacting  foreign  business  to 
constitute  a   special  study. 

Content  of  courses  in  commercial  organization  for  foreign  trade. — ^There  are 
three  parts  to  every  kind  of  trade  analysis:  (1)  A  study  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities ;  (2)  a  study  of  the  market ;  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade  organiza- 
tion for  carrying  the  goods  to  market. 

It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  trade 
organization  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  goods  and  the  market  Commercial 
organization,  after  all.  Is  not  a  fixed^  unchangeable  thing ;  it  Is  a  way  of  doing 
things  by  men  who  desire  to  attain  a  result  most  expeditiously  and  economically 
for  themselves.  However  bound  by  tradition  and  custom,  this  economic  mecha- 
nism Is  affected  constantly  by  the  thinking  and  the  strategy  of  countless  alert 
and  eager  minds  that  are  seeking  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
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1.  Surplus  for  export,:— The  first  problem  that  presents  itself,  then,  is  the 
kind  of  commodities  that  are  available  for  export.  The  character  and  quantity 
of  these  goods  will  depend  upon  natural  resources  and  manufacturing  capacity 
of  the  country  and  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  country  as  to  whether  it  is 
willing  to  send  out  raw  materials  or  is  engaged  in  developing  its  fabricating 
facilities.  An  understanding  of  this  subject  demands  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
geography  first  of  alL  If  such  knowledge  can  be  presumed,  then  the  ground- 
work is  already  laid  for  the  course.  It  will  be  wise,  in  any  case,  to  take  up 
this  subject  even  if  only  In  review. 

2.  Markets. — If  there  are  goods  available  for  exi)ort,  the  problem  immediately 
arises  of  finding  a  market  for  them.  This  is  the  next  subject  for  study  in  a 
course  on  commercial  organization  for  foreign  trade.  An  analysis  of  foreign 
markets  will  involve  an  examination  of  character  of  the  people,  their  standards 
of  living,  their  trade  habits  and  customs,  their  purchasing  power,  what  they 
produce  for  their  own  consumption,  what  they  need  from  abroad.  All  sources 
of  information  on  these  subjects  should  be  canvassed.  The  needs  of  these 
peoples  for  our  surplus  goods,  both  existing  and  prospective,  will  be  surveyed. 
There  will  be  the  question,  also,  of  competing  and  supplementary  goods.  There 
is  the  difficult  matter  of  adapting  our  goods  and  our  productive  capacity  to 
foreign  demands.  A  market  is  after  all  only. a  chance  to  sell,  If  possible  at  a 
profit;  It  Is  a  demand  for  goods  backed  up  by  purchasing, power,  i.  e.,  effective 
demand.  This  is  what  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  seeking. 

3.  Trade  organization. — What  kind  of  organization  has  arisen  to  carry  these 
available  goods  to  the  foreign  market?  The  analysis  of  this  organization  should 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  course.  For  convenience  of  discussion  this 
study  will  fall  naturally  into  two  parts :  One  of  these  will  be  the  organization 
within  the  United  States  and  on  the  sea  for  handling  goods  destined  for  a 
foreign  market,  the  other  will  be  the  organization  in  the  foreign  country  for 
receiving  and  distributing  these  goods. 

(a)  Methods  of  contact:  An  early  step  for  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
In  marketing  Is  the  getting  into  contact  with  the  prospective  buyer.  This  is 
Just  as  true  of  foreign  trade  as  of  domestic  trade.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this,  some  far  more  effective  than  others.  One  may  try  to  make  contact 
with  his  market  through  the  mall,  either  by  catalogue,  by  advertisements,  or 
by  sales  letters,  etc.  If  the  business  justifies  the  expense,  either  singly  or 
through  a  combined  sales  organization  under  the  provisions  of  the  Webb  bill, 
a  salesman  may  be  sent.  CJontact  may  be  had  through  exhibitions  or  other 
means  of  showing  samples.  A  descriptive  analysis  should  be  made  of  all 
methods  of  contact 

(5)  The  commission  house:  The  foremost  figure  in  the  commercial  organiza- 
tion for  foreign  trade  in  the  past  has  been  the  commission  house.  What 
economic  sen-ices  this  middleman  performs,  whether  his  power  increases  or 
diminishes,  what  his  elements  of  strength  and  what  his  weakness,  are  neces- 
sary subjects  of  study. 

(c)  The  forwarding  agent:  Tha-e  Is,  too,  the  work  of  ^e  forwarding  agent. 
He  may  be  merely  a  collector  of  goods  from  many  small  sources  into  carload 
lots  in  order  to  obtain  lower  rates.  These  goods  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
commission  house  at  the  port.  Or  the  forwarding  agent  may  do  more  than 
take  from  the  manufacturer  the  worry  and  bother  of  making  out  documents, 
securing  shipping  space,  and  collecting  against  documents.  He  may  become 
the  foreign  department  of  the  exporter,  acting  In  his  name  and  identifylnir 
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himself  In  all  respects  with  the  Interest  of  his  prlncipaL     This  specialized 
middleman  should  be  studied  in  all  the  different  attitudes  that  he  assumes. 

(d)  The  export  department:  As  foreign  business  increases  in  volume,  it  may 
become  advisable  to  organize  a  special  foreign  department  in  the  business. 
Methods  of  organization,  training,  and  equipment  for  the  management  of  a 
foreign  department  are  subjects  for  investigation.  Many  large  businesses  In 
the  United  States  have  aggressive  and  effective  foreign  trade  departments  that 
have  been  able  to  meet  successfully  their  most  powerful,  adroit,  and  skilled 
competitors. 

(e)  Foreign  sales  organization:  Under  th'e  Webb  Act  that  became  a  law  in 
April,  1918,  it  is  possible  for  American  manufacturers  to  combine  in  organizing 
a  sales  department  to  handle  their  export  business.  The  new  development  in 
foreign  policy  in  the  United  States  may  have  far-reaching  consequences.  It  de- 
serves careful  examination. 

(/)  Transportation :  There  is  also  the  subject  of  transportation  to  be  taken 
up.  A  course  in  foreign  trade  should  include  a  detailed  study  of  shipping  docu- 
ments. The  ocean  bill  of  lading,  the  Insurance  certificate,  the  consular  Invoice, 
and  any  other  special  papers  that  shippers  are  required  to  make  out  should 
be  actually  handled  by  the  students  until  they  are  familiar  with  them.  The 
measurement  of  shipping  space  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  space  are  also 
pertinent  subjects. 

iff)  Foreign  distributing  organization:  The  student  should  be  taught  some- 
thing of  the  commercial  organization  in  the  foreign  country.  The  indent  mer- 
chant, the  comprador,  the  foreign  Jobber,  the  foreign  retail  merchant,  whoever 
Is  influential  in  guiding  the  course  of  commodities  Into  and  out  of  foreign  lands, 
is  a  character  In  the  story  of  foreign  trade. 

4.  Foreign  exchange. — ^The  best  place  to  take  up  the  subject  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  In  connection  with  a  study  of  foreign  trade  organization.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  show  the  service  performed  by  the  bills  of  exchange.  These 
should  be  studied  with  all  the  documents  attached  until  they  are  no  longer  a 
mystery.    Then  the  question  of  exchange  rates  may  be  taken  up. 

5.  Merchant  marine. — It  Is  unavoidable  to  meet  with  the  problem  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  in  making  a  survey  of  foreign  trade.  In  these  latter  days  this 
is  so  interesting  a  subject  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
course. 

6.  Tariff. — ^The  foreign  trade  policy  is  Inevitably  affected  by  the  tariff  policy. 
This  question  arises  in  the  foreign  trade  course,  not  as  a  political  problem,  but 
as  a  commercial  problem,  and  should  be  discussed  from  that  angle.  A  new 
point  of  view  may  be  had  by  looking  at  tariff  walls  throughout  the  world,  and 
by  observing  how  the  flow  of  trade  is  stopped  or  diverted  by  this  means. 

7.  Marine  insurance, — Some  place  should  be  given  in  the  course  in  foreign 
trade  to  the  subject  of  marine  Insurance.  This  survey  ought  to  cover  both 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  war-risk  insurance.  There  Is  also  the  question 
of  the  Government's  share  in  the  risk  as  compared  with  that  of  private  com- 
panies. The  cryptic  technical  terms,  such  as  "general  average,"  "free  from 
particular  average,"  etc.,  should  be  explained. 

8.  The  future  of  foreign  trade  for  United  States, — The  study  of  foreign 
trade  problems  ought  to  lead  to  some  conclusions  as  to  the  future  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  well  to  include  a  detailed  study  of  certain 
possible  markets.  This  line  of  investigation  may  fte  followed  as  far  as  it  seems 
practicable.  In  any  case,  the  study  will  enable  one  to  view  more  intelligently 
the  proper  dev^opment  of  foreign  trade,  the  best  markets  to  approach,  the 
best  methods  to  use  in  reaching  a  market,  the  best  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand.    One  will  also  Inevitably  learn  how  to  find  out  what  he  wants  to  know. 
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The  next  best  thing  to  knowing  facts  is  to  know  where  to  find  them.  Some 
snch  course  as  has  been  indicated  here  will  enalite  Uie  inyestifator  to  work 
luore  intelligently  ou  his  lorei^  trade  prol)lem, 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  CORIMERCIAL  GBOGRAPHY. 

Pr&fe88tft  of  meofioiiHc  OtoffTaphp,  Colnmhia  VniverB^jf, 

The  place  of  geograi^hy  in  higher  education  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
human  mind.  Our  higher  education  is  nearly  always  planned  without  any 
provision  for  knowletlge  of  the  earth  in  which  we  are  to  pass  our  mortal  days. 

Land  is  land,  water  is  water,  and  with  those  two  sweeping  facts  as  tlie 
approximate  total  of  world  information,  men  have  for  centuries  thrown  them- 
selves away  for  the  want  of  a  little  geographic  knowledge.  Colonists,  tradei^ 
missionaries,  guided  by  ignorant  faith,  have  planted  themselves  on  Inhospitable 
sliores,  where  the  colonies  have  shriveled,  the  traders  have  failed,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries liave  died — ^all  for  the  want  of  the  single  knowledge  that  should  now 
be  given  in  any  high  school  or  college  course  in  ^ography. 

Geography  as  a  part  of  education  has  suffered  greatly  because  of  the  fkct 
tliat  it  led  to  no  definite  career.  The  chemist  can  get  a  job  as  a  chemist,  so 
chemistry  gets  quickly  into  our  curriculum.  The  geographer,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  rarely  get  a  position  as  a  geographer,  despite  the  vital  importance  of  ttila 
science  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  business,  finance  in  the  broader  sense, 
citizenship,  and  foreign  trade. 

The  business  man,  the  financier,  the  trader,  and  the  clttzen  need  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  homeland  and  other  lands  as  places  in  which  man  may 
live  and  make  a  living.    This  is  a  personally  titllttarian  value. 

Geography  has  unappreciated  cultural  and  social  value  as  a  part  of  general 
education.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  study  rivals  geography  in  its  ability  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  to  so  many  other  studies.  History  used  to  be  the  recorded 
antics  of  a  few  men.  Now  it  is  being  interpreted  more  and  more  as  movements, 
which  are  often  little  more  than  the  attempts  of  men  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  factors  of  their  geographic  environment.  Political  economy  and  flAance 
deal  largely  with  industries  and  their  developments,  which  In  turn  depend 
upon  the  resources  and  geographic  conditions  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth^s 
surface.  It  Is  high  time  we  reached  the  end  of  the  epoch  when  men  wHI  hat^e 
to  find  out  all  these  things  for  themselves,  although  carefully  tau^t  a'bocft  tlie 
campaigns  of  Caesar,  the  development  of  medieval  cttles,  the  details  of  military 
history,  or  the  platforms  of  parties  as  they  tried  to  master  somc^  etonomic 
problem  that  had  a  geographic  orfgln  not  mentioned  in  the  chronlde. 

We  have  now  entered  the  era  of  world  trade,  and  therefore  necessarily  of 
world  thinking.  It  is  difficult  to  fhink  about  things  of  whfcli  we  kAow  nothlilig. 
It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  know  something  about  the  world  In  whidh  we  live. 


as  a  place  in  which  to  make  a  IItIh^.  Why  is  one  place  good  and  another  place 
iMid?  Where  are  ttie  good  places  said  where  are  the  bad  plaoes?  Wtet  aie  our 
relstioDa  to  these  different  parts  of  the  eartJi^? 

It  la  dtfliciiit  to  l&ink  of  a  kind  of  educated  man  who  does  not  need  large 
blocks  of  knowledge  in  this  field.  CertainlF  tiie  lawyer,  the  financier,  the 
factory  manager,  the  importer,  the  exporter,  the  legtolatior,  the  former  needs  it. 
Sven  the  divinity  student  needs  it,  if  i3sce  missionaries  of  the  diurc^  hope  to 
make  themselves  effective  in  foreign  landa»  or  ev«n  in  other  parts  of  their 
own  country.  * 

Good  courses  in  economic  geography  should,  from  this  time  forward,  become 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  man  of  general  culture,  as  well  as  of  special 
training.  They  should  be  alongside  of  history,  literature,  and  foreign  language, 
as  well  as  accounting,  transportation,  business  law,  and  the  older  sciences. 

Arrangement  of  geography  courses  in  a  college  currictUwn, — ^A  student  needs 
two  kinds  of  geogMpJiy-^^rst,  general  geography,  and  second,  regional  geog- 
«ifAy. 

1.  €fefwrul  geogrnphu. — He(^  he=  gets  the  tools  of  geographic  understanding. 
fitst  as  the  stmlent  of  mathematics  gets  the  tools  of  mathematical  understand- 
iag;  nam^y  the  power  to  add  and  subtract,  multiply  «b^  divide.  Tlie  man  to 
whom  the  world  shall  be  anything  but  a  mysterkms  exterior;  needs  to  know 
nany  thiags  about  climate,  se^t,  land  surfEU^e,  that  are  applicable  wherever  these 
liifngs  appear.  Thi»  is  sometimes  called  systematic  geography.  IH^re  are  two 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  tangtit.  One,  ttte  simpler  and  the  drier,  is  to  gtv« 
tfaese  toela  of  gec^aphy  in  an  fntrodnetory  course  dealing  with  heat  and  cold, 
wind  and  rain,  hill  and  plain,  mountain,  forest,  soil,  desert,  swamp,  etc. 

3.  RegUmt^  flueo^mpT^i^.— Courses  dealing  with  particular  parts  of  the  world 
naturally  follow  this  introduction.  They  may  be  divided  somewhat  as  fbllows : 
Fluted  ^»teit  and  Canada,  Latin  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and 
AostTaltka* 

Any  two  of  the  last  ft)ur  may  easily  be  taken  simultaneously,  thus  snugly 
flttteg  tiM  a  fbar-year  course. 

Another  way,  possibly  more  Interesting,  probably  more  difficult,  of  teaching 
€M  same  malierial,  is  to  intersperse  the  general  geography  with  a  regional  study, 
tf»  for  eonuDiple,  iSm  co<urse  on  the  United  states  and  Canada,  which  may  be  made 
iBtaro^ietMT  by  including  nearly  all  of  the  dlmatic  and  general  geographic 
ftaowledge  necessary  for  the  understandlngr  of  this  region  and  other  regions. 

SibUiographp,  genwed, — ^After  a  student  has  had  one  or  more  courses  In  com- 
mercial and  industrial  geography,  he  will  receive  great  benefit  and  showers  of 
material  if  he  win  dip  the  commM^e  reports,  from  the  Department  of 
Goannerde,  W^hlngton,  and  ttiree  or  ftmr  such  magazines  as  the  Review  of 
Btet1aws«  World's  Work,  and  Cocmtry  Gentleman.  If  h^  develops  specialties, 
can  be  followed  in  Po<^s  Index  to  Periodic  Literature;  which  covers  the 
fields  and  In  ttke  magaastoe,  Industilal  Management,  which  covers  the 
*ore  teciMilcal  fields,  but  has  a  lar^e  amotmt  of  material  of  vahie  to  any  student 
0t  geograiAy. 

The  whole  field  of  geographic  literature  Is  ably  covered  in  the  Oeographic 
Beview,  pvlHfi^ied  mottlSily  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York. 
Ho  person  i^ally  interested  in  the  subject  should  miss  this  Journal. 
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BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

By  G.  H.'  Van  Tuyl, 
Instructor  in  Business  Mathematics,  Extension  Teaching,  Columbia  University. 

Probably  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  all  mathematical  operations,  either  in 
domestic  or  foreign  trade,  come  under  the  general  head  of  arithmetic  rather 
than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  mathematics.  Accaracy  and  facility  of 
arithmetical  computation  are,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  to  one  engaged 
in  any  commercial  enterprise.  Not  only  should  one  be  accurate  and  facile  in 
handling  arithmetical,  operations  but  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic,  so  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  problems,  he 
may  not  only  interpret  correctly  but  he  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  misapply 
the  principles  of  arithmetic  to  the  solution  in  hand. 

Emphasis  should,  therefore,  be  first  placed  upon  accaracy  of  calculation,  and« 
second,  upon  facility  of  calculation.  * 

These  two  topics  may  be  considered  together  because  each  reacts  upon  the 
other,  and  Increase  in  skill  in  either  adds  ability  in  the  other. 

How  shall  one  become  accurate  and  facile  in  making  computations?  Tliere 
are  one  subjective  and  two  objective  phases  in  the  process.  The  subjective 
phase  lias  to  do  with  the  power  of  concentration.  No  one  may  hope  to  succeed 
in  work  of  this  kind  who  can  not  bring  his  complete  and  full  attention  to  bear 
upon  the  work. 

The  objective  phases  have  to  do  with  r^>etitlon,  ^  drill,  and  the  application 
of  simple,  practical  short  methods  of  calculation.  Other  things  being  equal* 
the  fewer  figuf es  one  is  required  to  make  in  a  given  calculation,  the  fewer  will 
be  the  errors,  and  consequently  the  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  The  detection 
and  elimination  of  errors  frequ^itly  take  more  time  than  was  required  for  the 
original  calculation. 

Accuracy  and  facility  of  calculation  are  of  little  value  in  and  of  thems^ves 
if  their  possessor  has  not  also  the  ability  to  interpret  problems  as  they  arise 
and  apply  thereto  correct  arithmetical  principles.  Hence  one  should  be  ready 
and  accurate  in  interpretation  of  problema  Correct  interpretation  depends 
upon  a  wide  general  knowledge  of  business  customs,  together  with  an  exact 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  of  mathematics.  A 
general  knowledge  of  commercial  law,  accounting,  and  economics  is  most  im- 
portant.   A  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra  is  valuable. 

A  course  of  study  should  include  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions Involving  integers  and  common  and  decimal  fractions.  The  efficiency  of 
the  calculator  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  applicati<Mi  of  the  many  short 
methods  of  handling  these  operations. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  numbers,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  expressed,  of 
aliquot  parts,  should  be  made.  The  study  of  aliquot  parts  should  in  no  wiae 
be  limited  to  those  parts  whose  base  is  100  (that  is,  100  cents  to  the  dollar, 
or  to  100  per  c^it).    The  study  should  include  allquots  of  many  numbers.    The 
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principle  of  aliquots  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  many  numbers,  and  to 
many  operations  in  multiplication  and  division.     Simple  interest  calculations 
are  best  made  by  use  of  this  principle. 
Percentage  must  be  mastered. 

From  percentage  on  through  Its  applications  the  course  should  include  those 
topics  having  to  do  directly  with  foreign  commercial  enterprise.  Among  the 
most  important  are  thefcdlowing: 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  their  English  equivalents. 
Foreign  exchange,  covering  a  knowledge  of  the  coinage  laws  of  the  countries 
one  deals  with.    Rates  of  exchange  and  method  of  handling  same.     Gold 
imports  and  exports.    Effect  of  time  on  rates  of  exchange.    Use  of  con- 
version, and  interest  and  bill  stamp  tables. 
Customs  regulations  of   the  United   States   and   of  countries   dealt   with. 

Methods  of  reclioning  duties. 
Equation  of  accounts. 

Cash  balance,  by  the  United  States,  English,  and  French  methods. 
Compound  interest,  and  applications  to  investments,  present  values,  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  etc. 
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COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS. 

By  C.  W.  Wassam, 

Aaaiatant  Professor  of  Commerce,  Univeraitj/  of  Iowa. 

A  course  wblch  has  received  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country,  but  one  which  should  certainly  now  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  our  teaching  of  foreign  trade  is  commercial  products. 
Practically  all  of  the  textbooks  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  geography 
^ve  some  place  to  a  special  study  of  the  product,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  warrants. 

There  are  several  very  definite  advantages  in  making  the  product  the  basis 
of  your  study,  Instead  of  the  country  or  the  region.  In  the  first  place,  you 
get  a  world  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  secure  a  proper  con- 
cept of  the  product  when  you  are  thinking  of  it  in  every  country  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  growth  or  manufacture,  instead  of  making  the 
country  or  the  State,  or  the  region,  the  basis,  and  thinlrif^g  only  of  the  product 
as   secondary. 

It  is  rather  diflBcult  to  remember  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  study  of  a 
certain  country  there  was  something  important  stated  about  a  certain  product, 
but  if  you  make  the  product  the  basis  of  your  study  then  all  places  having 
similar  conditions  will  be  able  to  produce  the  same  things. 

Another  very  important  reason  for  making  the  product  the  basis  of  the 
study  is  that,  with  increased  commerce  of  the  future  and  the  gradual  breaking 
down  of  trade  barriers,  the  student  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  country  best 
adapted  for  the  production  of  a  given  product  should  produce  that  thing.    It 
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Us  DO  longer  an  importaDt  <ii2fifitien  that  t^  United  Btatee  prodooee  whemt,  Imt 
w^3X^  is  tbe  plane  of  the  United  Ststes  ki  tbe  world's  ppoduc^on  «^  vrhes^ 
and  in  just  what  way  can  our  production  be  changed  to  fit  into  the  ooBUttenee 
of  the  world. 

The  study  of  forestry  in  tbe  Uniled  Slates  'has  heeome  important  in  peeent 
years,  and  the  cofiaervatiim  af  wxt  forest  sapply  Is  ^strenely  aoccogoiy;  Irat  a 
more  important  question  for  the  student  of  ooooMroe  is  to  have  a  w&pk^  Tiswa 
of  forestry  and  to  Iboqw  what  Caaada*  Russia,  Sweden,  and  ether  oaontrles 
eaald  do  ts  laeet  any  deli^ency  diat  we  asay  have  ia  aur  ^oaatry  in  the  fatnre. 

There  is  also  a  pedagogical  ar^asoa  for  a  c<rarse  in  cammereSal  iiPaduetB.  It 
is  much  aasier  to  ieeep  the  atten^en  of  the  student  oenteped  lipen  sa»e  con- 
crete product  and  from  this  bring  in  ottier  texmrtant  factom  tlian  it  is  to  have 
a  country  or  a  regiea  for  yiear  basis  of  stwly.  la  the  ooaatry  or  re«to&  j^our 
concept  is  so  large  and  so  compHcatc^d  that  it  is  dificutt  for  the  'onttnary 
student  to  grasp  it  and  to  understand  all  the  important  r^attoas.  Take  the 
question  of  cUaiate  as  atn  iHastra^en.  If  yau  bIbiM^  teach  diawte  as  a  part 
of  the  gfmeral  knowledge  that  -eae  shoold  have  of  a  Qaaatry,  as  is  a^tea  doae, 
the  student  does  not  become  very  much  interested,  but  if  you  aw  ^^idylng  the 
question  of  sugar  and  the  student  ia  laoklng  for  a  suitable  climate  for  the 
production  of  sugar  cane,  you  immediately  have  a  oonerete  motive  for  knowing 
about  the  climate  of  that  certain  oeuntry.  An  ^ccellent  method  used  to  show 
the  relation  between  climate  and  the  product  is  to  have  the  student  take  an 
es^ne  map  of  the  world  and  rtmde  aU  the  countries  that  have  a  slatflar 
oUskate,  then  with  another  map  shade  the  eonatrias  tJuU:  psedaee  a  cerstaia 
product  aad  the  iteitlarity  wHl  he  apparent  at  a  glance. 

At  the  University  of  lawa  the  writer  has  ftNnd  the  eananercial  mas^nn  a 
great  help  in  teaching  commercial  products.  An  attempt  has  heen  made  to 
collect  in  the  muspnm  samples  of  the  different  products  in  all  t9ie  different 
stages  of  their  manufacture  or  growth.  By  this  concrete  method  of  instruction 
the  students  get  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  taoftlcRdar  product  which  is  being 
studied.  With  this  definite  idea  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  bring  Into  the  study 
many  other  important  facts,  sudi  as  transportation,  marketing,  conditions 
necessary  for  growth  or  manufacture,  and  other  similar  facts. 

Some  of  the  more  hnpoitttunt  pahits  whicSi  shoald  he  considered  in  the  study 
af  an  articfles  of  eommeroe  are:  Bllstory  of  the  prodwrt ;  crmdlUoRB  aeeessanr 
lor  gnnnth  or  manirfaetupe,  like  c^Qnmte,  siSl,  raw  mafterlals,  hibor  sappfy, 
ea|0t:^  etc;  total  world's  pvoductlen,  and  prodnetton  by  separate  i^ates  or 
coai^iet;  laiportaiyee  in  cemparlmm  with  similar  articles;  intematloBal  trade; 
methods  used  in  marketing;  by-products;  and  fnture  <^1%pe  iadastry. 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 
By  GfiwCE  Brsro39  HorcHKna. 

Only  recently  lias  tlie  subject  of  business  English  begun  to  be  recognized  as 
a  proper  part  of  school  and  university  training  for  foreign  trade  and  other 
fields  Jot  business.  It  is  making  headway  rapidly,  however,  because  the  usual 
course  in  English  compo^tion  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  letters,  reports, 
and  the  other  ^inds  of  messages  commonly  used  in  business.  Some  special 
study  of  these  forms,  with  practice  in  their  use,  is  obviously  desirable  duiing 
tbe  period  of  educational  preparation,  and  the  business  man  rightly  ejects  it 
of  those  who  enter  his  einploy. 

Although  tlie  [Abject  of  business  English  is  too  new  to  be  standardized,  there 
Is  at  least  an  agreement  tliat  its  requirements  differ  from  those  of  literary 
lEngllsli  composition  sufUcleiitly  to  warrant  a  separate  place  in  tlie  curriculum. 
^There  Is  also  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  fundamental  differences  and  the 
method  of  treatment  needed. 

Bu^ness  English  is  distinctly  a  utilitarian  art,  -  practiced  for  profit.  Its 
Ideals  are  the  strictly  business  ideals  of  efficiency — maximum  results  at  mini- 
mum expenditure.  Unfortunately,  this  has  too  often  meant  simply  an  attempt 
to  reduce  production  costs.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  now  to  consider  the 
letter  as  a  producer  rather  than  a  product  and  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
ta^  of  increasing  Its  resultfulness.  Resultfulness,  too,  is  b^ng  regarded  not 
merely  as  direct  refi|>onse,  but  the  more  indefinite  but  invaluable  good  wiU 
of  the  reader.  Business  English  is  more  than  businesslike  EInglish;  it  is 
business-building  English. 

On  this  simple  conception,  simpler  perhaps  In  theory  than  in  practice,  the 
"Whole  structure  of  business  English  is  built.  Tlie  study  itself  properly  includes 
three  main  divisions — principles,  technique,  and  methods. 

The  first  and  most  essential  principle  is  that  business  English  Is  less  a  matter 
of  good  expression  than  of  good  impression ;  hence  should  be  written  from  the 
reader's  viewpoint.  Economy  of  his  time  and  energy  is  necessary.  This  in- 
Tolves  proper  adaptation  of  the  substance  and  style  of  the  nKSsage  to  the 
reader's  viewpoint,  character,  and  mood.  This  requirement,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
peculiar  to  business  En^lsh,  but  in  business  English  the  requirement  Is  more 
important  and  more  apparent  than  elsewhere.  It  assumes  special  Importance 
in  correspondence  with  foreign  firms,  whose  Ideas  and  ideals  sometimes  differ 
radically  from  those  of  American  business  men. 

The  second  main  division — technique — includes  a  careful  examination  of  all 
structural  details,  including  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words.  These  are 
matters  requiring  constant  revision,  even  with  those  whose  early  training  has 
been  thorough.  They  should  be  studied  as  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  as 
rules  to  be  followed.  Business  English  has  also  certain  differences  in  require- 
ments, notably  in  such  matters  as  length  of  paragraphs  and  sentences,  and  in 
vocabulary. 
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In  the  third  division — methods — the  student  really  enters  the  study  of  business 
transactions.  Business  English  is  literally  one-half  business.  There  is  nothing 
more  fruitless  than  to  write  for  the  sake  of  writing.  Training  in  business 
English,  therefore,  must  give  some  understanding  of  the  ordinary  business 
situations  that  require  letters,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  suitable  method  of 
procedure.  Right  substance  is  In  business  English  a  preliminary  to  good  style. 
It  has  been  found  in  teaching  the  subject  that  if  the  student  secures  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  methods  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  and  has  the  right  viewpoint  toward  his  reader,  development  of  good 
style  comes  naturally  and  easily. 

A  large  amount  of  practice  Is  absolutely  essential  in  a  business  ESnglish 
course.  Such  practice  should  be  in  the  form  of  solving  business  problems  rather 
than  merely  writing  letters.  The  problem  states  a  typical  situation  which  must 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  favorable  response  of  the  reader  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  or  restore  his  good  wilL  There  is  some  advantage 
in  requiring  that  a  part  of  this  practice  work  be  done  In  the  classroom  within 
a  limited  time.  In  actual  business,  writing  must  often  be  done  under  pressure^ 
and  it  has  proved  helpful  to  apply  that  pressure  during  the  period  of  training. 

The  degree  of  success  in  training  students  in  business  English  depends  not  a 
little  upon  the  kind  of  criticism  given  by  the  instructor.  This  should  not  over- 
emphasize' details  of  form  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  vital  considerations  of 
substance,  attitude,  and  tone.  Wherever  possible, 'criticism  should  be  construc- 
tive and  accompanied  by  specific  examples  that  show  the  student  how  a  much 
better  impression  could  have  been  secured  by  different  handling.  The  oral 
practice  of  dictating  letters  aloud  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  confidence  it 
gives,  but  also  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  develop  speaking  ability. 

There  are  certain  handicaps  to  the  teaching  of  business  English.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  instructors  at  the  present  time  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  academically  trained.  Their  traditions  have  usually  not  been  the 
traditions  of  the  business  man,  either  in  aims  and  methods,  or  in  standards. 
Before  they  can  teach  effectively,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  discover  how  busi- 
ness men  actually  use  English.  Nor  can  they  rest  content  with  that.  The 
average  business  letter  is  not  more  than  60  per  cent  efficient,  and  the  teadier 
can  not  safely  take  at  random  letters  even  from  good  business  houses  as  tedrly 
representative  of  the  ideals  to  be  sought  He  must  analyze,  weigh,  and  com- 
pare letters,  and  also  get  figures  about  results.  In  point  of  fact,  business  men 
themselves  have  been  eagerly  searching  for  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
letters  and  those  of  their  employees.  Thousands  of  them  are  to-day  studying 
business  English  through  the  use  of  textbooks  and  extension  and  correspondence 
courses. 

At  tlie  present  time  the  list  of  textbooks  available  in  the  field  Is  somewhat 
limited,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  written  primarily  for  high  school  rather 
than  university  and  college  purposes.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  equally 
suitable  for  the  higher  schools,  and  the  list  will  no  doubt  be  rapidly  extended. 

Another  handicap  is  the  difficulty  of  putting  in  the  hands  of  students  an 
adequate  body  of  specimens  of  good  letters  and  reports.  Specimen  books  of 
exposition,  narration,  and  the  like  are  of  well-recognized  value  in  the  teaching 
of  college  composition.  Specimen  books  In  business  English  will  no  doubt  make 
their  appearance  in  the  near  future  and  prove  of  equal  assistance. 

Following  is  a  bibliography  of  the  books  and  other  material  in  the  field  which 
are  available  at  the  present  time: 
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Success  in  letter  writing.     Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurar  Co. 


Course  in  business  correspondence.     Chicago,  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  1916.     3  vols. 

Course  in  business  English.     Chicago,  La  Salle  Extension  University. 

Crisse^  F.     Handbook  of  business  correspondence.     Chicago,  Charles  C.  Thompson  Co., 

Davis,   R.,  and  Linebam,  C.     Business  English  and  correspondence.     New  York,   Ginn 
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876    p. 
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Handbook  of  business  English.    Rev.  ed.    New  York,  Harper  k  Bros..  1920.    231  p. 


MacClintock,  P.  L.  Essentials  of  business  English.  Chicago,  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
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MacCracken,  H.  N.,  and  Sandison,  Helen  E.  Manual  of  good  English.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan Co^  1917.     335  p. 

McJohnston,  Harrison.  Business  correspondence.  New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, 1917.     328  p.      (Modem  business  series.) 

Manlev.  J.  M..  and  Powell,  J.  A.  Manual  for  writers.  Chicago,  Chicago  University  Press, 
1913.      284    p. 

Morehouse,  W.  R.    Bank  letters  that  build  business.     New  York,  Bankers*  Pub.  Co.,  1917. 

Opdycke,  John  B.  English  of  commerce.     New  York.  Scribner's  Sons,  1920.     435  p. 

Rajrmona,  Charles  H.     Modem  business  writing.     New  York,  Century  Co.,  1921.     476  p. 

Saunders,  A.  G.,  and  Creek,  H.  I^  Literature  of  business.  New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.. 
1920.     518  p. 

Smart,  W.  K.     How  to  write  business  letters.     Chicago,  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  1916.     160  p. 

Standardized  course  in  E^ngiisb.     New  York,  Pace  &  Pace. 

Webster.  E.  H.     English  for  business.     New  York,  Newson  &  Co.,  1916.     440  p. 

Wiers.  Charles  B.  How  to  write  a  business  letter.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  C.  R.  Wiers,  1915. 
125    p. 

Wooley,  Eklwln  C.    Handbook  of  composition.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP. 

Outline  of  Practice  Work  in  Technique  of  Business  Courses  at  Columbia 

University. 

By  Guy  Richard  Hubbart, 
Lecturer  on  Advertising,  Columbia  UniversttV' 

Courses  In  advertising  and  salesmanship  have  been  established  at  Columbia 
University  for  several  years.  They  are  given  in  the  school  of  business  and  the 
division  of  extension  teaching. 

Aim  and  purpose. — From  the  start  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  give  students 
a  firm  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  advertising  and  selling,  and  practice 
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in  the  application  of  principles  to  definlta  Rales  and  advertising  problems.  A 
secondary  aim  has  been  to  give  students  an  aceurate  viewpoint  regarding  the 
use  and  value  of  advertising  and  selling  as  factors  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 

In  accordance  with  the  ab^ve  aims  a  method  <tf  instrti<*tioii  baa  been  developed 
which  takes  into  accovnt  the  special  need«  of  three  types  of  students:  Tlioee 
with  no  acquaintance  with  business,  the  purely  academic  student;  those  who 
have  had  experience  In  other  than  the  adrertkiing  or  sales  department  of  a 
business  house ;  those  who  are  employed  as  juniors  in  the  advertising  or  sales 
departments. 

Scope  and  method, — Instruction  includes  the  study  of  merchandishig,  to  give 
the  student  a  definite  understanding  of  goods;  advertising,  to  enable  him  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  goods  he  has  to  distribute ;  salesmanslifp,  to  ground  htm  in  the 
value  of  selling  principles  and  methods;  sales  management,  to  giTe  him  a  &m 
grasp  of  the  methods  of  organizing  and  managing  forces  of  salesmen.  Instruc- 
tion in  advertising  covers  all  teases  of  national,  trade,  technical,  and  specialty 
advertising;  instruction  in  salesmanship  covers  all  phases  of  retail,  wholesale, 
and  specialty  selling.  A  third  of  the  time  involved  in  Instruction  Is  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  sound  theory ;  a  third  Is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prlnefpfcs 
and  their  direct  application  to  specified  problems  In  seiling  snd  advertising;  a 
third  is  devoted  to  actual  practice,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  an  academLe 
environment,  and  to  special  lectures  on  certain  broad  phases  (^business  practice. 

Special  value  of  trammff. — Bi^lness  men  are  awakening  to  the  pressing  need 
of  better  selling,  more  efficient  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  Individual  members 
of  the  sales  force,  because  efficient  selling  means  more  productive  selllflg  at  the 
same  or  less  cost. 

Increased  efficiency  must  have  Its  basis  in  elementary  training  which  embodies 
the  spirit  as  much  as  the  principle  of  modem  business  practice.  It  is  here  that 
academic  training  can  bjest  benefit  the  future  employer  of  young  women  and 
men,  especially  if  the  instruction  and  training  are  given  by  men  of  broad  prac- 
tical experience  who  are  In  business  and  who  are  not  out  of  touch  with  yorrth. 

It  costs  the  average  business  house  as  much  to  train  a  man  for  a  position 
requiring  creative  and  constructive  ability  as  the  first  year's  salary  Is  worth ; 
and  that  means  pn^imlnary  training,  the  training  requisite  for  holding  a  posi- 
tion merely,  to  say  nothing  of  measuring  up  to  its  requirements. 

University  courses  in  business  really  fit  men  for  the  beginning  of  ^eir  future 
growth  and  usefulness  in  business  activities.  The  training  Is  ot  nrach  greatcf 
value  than  an  equal  number  of  years  ef  apprenticeship  minns  the  academic 
truhning,  except,  of  course,  in  purely  mechanical  pursuits.  The  theory,  once 
held  by  a  certain  type  of  employer,  that  four  years  of  practical  work  ia  better 
for  a  sale^anan  than  an  equal  amount  of  special  training  under  capable  Instruc- 
tors is  frayed  out  This,  because  practical  training  alone  gives  only  practice^ 
while  practice  plus  broadened  outlook  and  accurate  viewpoint,  such  as  only 
specialized  training  gives.  Is  what  makes  the  young  worker  in  business  efficient 
in  the  real  sense. 

This  point  of  view  is  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground  in  the  instruction 
given  at  Columbia  University  in  the  courses  in  merchandising,  advertising,  sales- 
manship, and  sales  management 

Textbooks  are  used  sparingly,  btit  reference  works  by  the  leading  business 
writers  are  used  to  supplement  lectures  and  practice  work. 

A  national  need. — Educators  would  do  well  to  encourage  the  popular  presenta- 
tion of  accredited  courses  in  business  practice  through  tlie  pages  of  newspapers^ 
much  in  the  same  way  that  courses  in  domestic  science,  physical  culture,  and 
comic  features  are  exploited.  This  would  do  much  to  impress  the  average  bu.«?i- 
ness  man  with  the  value  of  si)eclal  training,  and  it  would  put  before  the  future 
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appftteant  for  btrsifiess  positions  the  need  fbr  tlhorougli  tmnaiiig  as  a  i^epara- 
thm  for  iJrrttcttcat  ww*.  Ten  years  ago  sacb  a  thing  wotUd  ha^^e  been  inft- 
practicable,  <ltie  to  the  Iw*  of  sound  methods  of  instnicttoii.  'Do^lay  it  f»  as 
*pasible  as  it  Is  practical,  in  riew  of  the  fbct  that  ufitversifles,  colleges,  and  even 
bnstness  instittrtlons  of  a  progressive  type  have  developed  capable  men  and 
evolved  methods  of  nnquestioned  merit. 

ECONOMIC  OISTORY  OF  THE^  UNITED  STATES. 

By  B.  L.  Bog  ART, 
Professor  of  Economics,  VniversHv  of  HHfiote. 

The  subject  "Economic  history  of  tlie  Unlt€Kl  States"  is  prescril>ed  for  those 
students  who  take  the  course  in  foreign  commerce  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  Indicates  in  part  the  importance  which  is  here  attributed  to  this'  subject 
Personally,  I  regard  such  a  subject  as  fundamental  in  preparation  for  general 
bnsinesB  or  more  specifically  for  fbreign  trade  and  foreign  service  of  the  Gov- 
emmeBt  The  neeessory  ba<!kgvonad  ef  tact  aad  of  historieal  development  k» 
tlie  gi^cmih  9t  the  Nation's  industries,  eommerce,  agriculture,  and  other  flelda 
<^  enterprise  are  here  secured.  Elspeclally  valuable  in  such  a  training  is  the 
g&Mng  of  proffer  sense  of  bistortcal  petspeetlve,  which,  enabto^  the  student  to 
diserimktfite  between  evento  af  epi^meral  and.  those  of  permanent  importance, 
to  place  things  iu  their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  discern  the  direc- 
tion of  present-day  movements.  An  analysis  of  trade  condlttons  tv^onld  gain 
tomensely  in  value  if  it  were  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past ; 
Indeed,  if  the  writer  lacked  this  knowledge  he  might  easily  draw  erroneous 
inferences  and  make  an  incorrect  analysis.  For  the  American  student  of 
foreign  commerce  not  merely  is  an  aei|Uftintance  with  the  history  of  commerce 
l»  the  nasiew  sense  desirable,  but  alse  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  agrlcutture,  mining^  forestry,  and  fisheries,  of  our 
manufactures,  tariff  legislation,  transportation,  and*  iMtoking,  and  o«P  the  organi- 
station  of  capital  and  labor.  The  economic  history  of  the  United  States  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  throws  valuable  light  upon  the  march  of  events 
ia  eotmtrlesi  Mke  those  in  S^o^th-  Ameitics,  which'  af%  now  passing  throni^ 
simUar  stages  of  induste^fail  deveiopmemt. 

In  the  University  of  Illinois  the  course  in  economic  history  of  the  United 
8=totes  ^  given  In  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  course  on  econonjiY!  resources  and  is  followed  in  the  sophomote  year  by  the 
usual  course  in  principles  of  economics.  Ft  does  not  seem  desirable  to  let  first* 
year  students  take  the  last-named  subject,  but  those  wlie^  register  for  the  busi- 
ness or  commercial  curricula  are  eager  to  have  some  economics  fi'om  the 
beginning.  Tn  the  course  in  economic  histdty  we  feel  that  th^  secure  a  deslr- 
«Me  coffiibii»tloB  of  Aict  and  13ieory,  of  indnctkm  and  deduction.  The  historical 
background  whidi  tl»y  obtain  la  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  further 
study  of  economic  principles  and  problems.  One  semester  only  is  given  to  this 
course,  but  they  are  subsequently  given  opportunities  to  elect  further  courses 
ia  the  economic  history  of  England  and  of  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  a  more 
advanced  course  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

•  The  manner  of  presentation  is  oral  c^xAzTmA  based  upon  a  texl^ok  and  a 
Baok^  of  colIfit\?raT  readings.  Lectures  have  been  given  ui>  in  order  to  permit 
all  the  time  to  be  used  for  class  discussion.  The  course  is  by  no  means  regarded 
a©  merely  informational,  bwt  rather  as  afBording  tralning^  In  accurate  presenta- 
rUm  OFf  facts,  Iw  corre<*t  fndoetive  yeasentngr  snd  tit  causal  relatlonsMps. 
Written-  e*ewlses  are-  ased  in  various  ways*  The  writer  has  even  i>osted  a  list 
of  historical  novels  dealing  with  different  phases  of  our  economic  development  in 
order  to  vivify  the  subject  matter  but  the  reading  of  these  is  entirely  optional. 
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While  the  subject  is  taught  by  members  of  the  department  of  economics  and 
is  treated  as  an  economic  discipline,  every  effort  is  made  to  relate  it  to  the 
other  courses  in  the  curriculum  so  as  to  prevent  duplication,  and  also  to  the  other 
social  sciences,  especially  the  regular  courses  in  American  history.  For  many 
of  the  other  economic  courses  economic  history  is  regarded  as  an  introduction. 
The  historical  framework  is  here  provided  into  which  later  other  courses  may 
be  fitted  which  shall  elaborate  some  special  subject.  The  course  in  economic 
history  seems  the  one  best  adapted  to  serve  as  the  general  introduction  which 
shall  link  together  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  student  in  the  college  of  com- 
merce and  business  administration. 
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Turner,  F.  J.     The  rise  of  the  New  West,  1819-1829.     Now  York,  Harper  &  Bros.     1906. 
Weeden,  W.  B.     Economic  and  social  history  of  New  England.     2  vols.     Boston,  Hough- 

ton.  Mifflin  Co.,  1891. 

TRYON,  ROLLA  BC.  HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITKD  BTAIVS, 
164«-186«t  A  Stady  in  Indnstrial  History.  Chicago,  TIm  Untvtrrttj  of  Chlcag* 
Press.  1117.     Pp.  xU,  41t. 

By  the  publication  of  this  volume  Prof.  Tryon  has  filled  a  gap  in  the  indus- 
trial history  of  the  United  States  and  especially  in  the  history  of  manufac- 
tures.    The  field  which  he  essays  to  cover  had  hitherto  been  neglected,  the 
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writers  on  mannfactnres  usually  interpreting  that  word  in  the  popular  rather 
than  in  the  etymological  mejinlng.  The  phrase  **  household  manufactures  "  in  Prof. 
Tryon*s  book  is  defined  to  include  only  those  articles  made  in  the  home  or  on 
the  plantation  by  members  of  the  family  or  plantation  from  raw  material  pro- 
duced largely  on  the  farm  where  the  manufacturing  was  done.  It  does  not 
Include  articles  produced  under  the  handicraft,  shop,  mill,  or  factory  systems, 
each  of  which  mdrks  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  development  of  manufactures 
in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  during  the  period  covered  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  following  quotation  does  not  overstate  its  claims  for  con- 
sideration : 

It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  civilization  could  not  have  been 
maintained  in  sections  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  during  the 
colonial  period,  and  on  the  frontier  everywhere  for  several  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  settlement,  without  the  system  of  household  manu- 
factures. 

The  task  of  collecting  and  winnowing  the  material,  and  of  assembling  and 
interpreting  it,  has  been  well  done  by  the  author.  A  clear  picture  is  given  of 
the  characteristics  of  household  manufactures,  their  place  in  the  domestic 
economy,  and  their  value  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  people.  During  the 
colonial  period  they  were  pursued  from  necessity  and  were  local  in  scope. 
After  1765  they  were  definitely  and  purposely  developed  as  a  method  of  resist- 
ance to  England's  colonial  policy.  This  development  continued  throughout  the 
Revolution,  suffered  a  sharp  decline  after  tlie  declaration  of  peace,  but  was 
revived  again  about  1790,  and  continued  until  our  industrial  independence  was 
assured  and  the  household  manufactures  were  supplanted  by  the  factory  system. 

The  study  is  a  careful,  able,  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  which  supplements 
admirably  the  recent  "History  of  Manufactures,"  by  Victor  S.  Clark.  The 
further  work  to  be  done  in  this  field  must  now  consist  of  more  intensive  studies 
of  particular  Industries,  of  which  there  exist  already  a  few  excellent  ones,  or 
of  particular  localities  and  periods. 

Valuable  historical  and  statistical  material  can  also  be  found  in  the  Census 
Heports,  especially  those  for  1860,  1880,  and  1900,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Labor.  The  occasional  reports 
of  various  temporary  commissions  should  also  be  consulted  for  special  data,  as 
those  of  the  Industrial,  Monetary,  Immigration,  Federal  Trade,  and  similar 
commissions. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By  Gboroi  B.   Roorbach, 
Profesaor  of  Foreign  Trade,  School  of  BusinesB  Adminietration,  Harvard  Univeraiiy, 

One  of  the  fundamental  studies  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade  is  included  in  economic  geography.  To  plan  for  the 
development  of  trade  in  any  part  of  the  world  requires  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  land  and  people  with  which  trade  is  to  be  carried  on.  This  study  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  countries  in  respect  to  other  lands 
and  to  trade  routes;  the  physical  features,  climate,  and  natural  resources  as 
they  determine  or  influence  the  industries,  life,  and  trade  of  the  people;  a 
description  and  explanation  of  the  present  economic  conditions  as  determined 
by  the  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  peoples;  and  an  attempt  to  Interpret 
the  possible  future  development  of  the  country  and  its  trade  as  indicated  by 
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att  examination  of  the  uiHterlying  i^sieal,  raeiaU  aa<l  eooBomlc  condUloaa  af 
the  present 

At  the  Wharton  School  of  Fiaanee  amd  Commerce^  of  the  Uiriversity  of  Pea»- 
s^ylvaala,  the  work  in  economic  or  commerehiL  ^ogra(Kby  haa  been  plaimed  as 
follows :  During  tiie  freshman  year,  all  students  are  reQUlred  to  take  a  course 
in  "  Econoinie  resources.'*  This  coBsiders  (Uulng  the  ttrat  semester  the  fimda- 
mental  natural  economie  resources,  their  importaace,  usesv  location*  and  the 
question  of  their  conservation  as  it  is  related  to  the  industrial  community. 
Purinf?  the  second  semesler,  type  res^ons  are  studied  as  exmn|>lee  of  the  way 
the  fundamental  physical  factors  &t  locaticttt^  climate,  surface  features,  and 
resources  affect  the  economic  development  of  different  parts  of  the  workL 
Such  widely  divergent  re^ns  as  England,  Spain,  China,  Columbia^  and  Cali- 
fornia are  stml)e<I  in  a  general  way.^ 

In  the  sof>ho«iore  year,  tiie  sCudeat  may  elect  either  a  tteee-bMnr  per  week 
course  in  **MnnTifhctTir1n?r  indnstrieff  of  the  United  States,"  which  is  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Fnited  States  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  or  a  three-hour 
course  on  **Tndtistr!al  districts  of  the  United  States,'^  which  mnkes  him  familiar 
with  the  various  sections  of  oitr  own  country.  Dtirlnfr  Che  sophomore  year, 
also,  ttie  student  may  beKlfi  tfre  actual  detafled  study  of  foreign  coiiBftiei^ 
and  continue  tlris  stinfy,  tf  he  so  desires,  dwrlnjc  the  last  two  yeftrs  of  Mb 
collefre  course. 

There  are  three  such  courses  offered,  eacii  requfrln^  two  hours  per  weefe  Ibr 
the  enttre  year.  These  courses  are:  1.  **Tlie  economic  and  politicaJ  geoirtai^i^ 
of  Europe  and  Africa  ;*'  2.  "The  economic  and  political  peogrnphy  of  Asia  (In* 
cTndlnjr  Australia)  ;"  3.  "The  resources  and  indnstries  of  ?5otrth  a«rt  Centttil 
America.'*  The  general  methocf  of  presentation  i«  tlie  same  itt  all  fliree,  ezoe^ 
ttiat  more  attention  is  jrlven  to  polititml  affnitu  in  Europe  ami  Asia  tftaft  fn 
the  Sottth  American  course;  In  each  case,  the  general  facts  concerfting  ph^9le«f 
featares,  climate  and  resources  of  the  respective  coatlnents  are  ootlined  In 
relation  to  their  effects  upon  indufstries,  commerre,  and  peoples.  Then,  iu 
more  detail,  each  of  the  political  divisions  is  sttJdted.  Emphasis  is,  €f(  co«nie» 
pnt  upon  present,  and  the  probable  future,  commercial  illations  of  tfte  ceonrrles 
studied  with  the  United  States.  The  imparting  of  Inforraattoa  concemfng^ 
fbreign  countries  fs  not  the  chief  aim,  although  this  1»  fmportant.  The  attetsfyt 
is  ntade  to  give  such  an  interpretation  of  the  cowntry  that  the  student  will  have 
an  understanding  knowledge  of  the  land  and  its  people  in  ow^r  that  he  etm 
form  his  own  judgments  concerning  its  economic  and  commercial  posslhlHtlea 
and  needs.  Be  his  interests  In  the  country,  commercial,  finnnclal,  industrial 
or  political,  the  studeort  will  t%en  at  least  have  a  background'  th«t  shoiild 
help  him  In  the  formation  of  sound  decisions  and  the  planning  of  wise  policies 
when  the  occasion  arises. 
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^  This  statement  was  prepared  at  the  time  the  writer  was  assistant  professor  of  geoc?- 
rapby  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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3  Tola. 

FOKraGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MARKETS  AND  TRADE. 

By    EDWARD    D.    JONBS, 

Professor   of   Business    Administration,    University    of  Midhigan. 

Our  probleo)  at  the  University  of  Mictiifian,  in  $?ivinff  specialized  economic* 
courses,  is  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  undergraduate  students.    Our 
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students  are  taking  a  regular  college  course,  and  are  electing  programs  of 
courses  in  economics  as  a  semiprofessional  element  whicli  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  other  requirements  of  a  general  college  course.  Our  work  is  given  in  the 
college  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  and  not  in  a  separate  school  or 
department  of  commerce  and  business  administration.  This  limits  us  mate- 
rially in  the  development  of  the  technical  aspects  of  subjects  connected  with 
special  occupations.  In  a  course  on  foreign  trade  conducted  last  semester, 
probably  not  one  of  the  55  students  would  ever  have  any  direct  and  immediate 
connection  with  foreign  trade.  Our  inland  location,  and  our  non-professional 
character,  indicate  a  different  conception  of  a  course  from  that  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  commercial  school  in  a  seaboard  city. 

Nevertheless,  since  this  course  was  offered  for  the  first  time,  and  since  so 
much  has  been  said  in  the  discussions  of  the  national  foreign  trade  conventions 
about  courses  of  study  with  teeth  in  them,  it  was  decided  to  devote  one-half 
of  the  time  to  technical  questions,  and  one-half  to  general  foreign  trade  policies. 

There  were  presented,  therefore,  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  such  sub- 
jects as  the  present  situation  of  American  manufacturing  Industry  with  refer- 
ence to  outlets,  the  probable  advantage  of  American  industry  in  international 
competition,  the  method  of  making  a  systematic  analysis  of  a  foreign  market, 
advertising  in  foreign  trade,  the  training  and  handling  of  foreign  salesmen, 
the  use  and  protection  of  trade-marks,  the  organization  of  a  foreign  sales  de- 
partment, the  arguments  pro  and  contra  with  reference  to  allowing  combi- 
nations in  foreign  trade,  the  technique  of  a  sale  (including  terms,  weights  and 
measures,  moneys,  guarantees,  etc.),  transportation  and  shipping  (including 
a  description  of  all  the  documents  required),  credit  and  finance  (bank  credits, 
book  accounts,  drafts,  etc.).  To  this  was  attached  a  discussion  of  branch  banks 
as  competitive  agencies.  This  section  of  the  subject  was  closed  up  by  study- 
ing the  effect  of  foreign  investments,  the  various  forms  of  Government  aid 
available  to  the  American  exporter,  the  various  types  of  tariff  in  existence, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  network  of  conamercial  treaties  in  existence. 
The  functions  performed  by  the  various  classes  of  agencies  were  also  con- 
sidered; such  as  manufacturers*  export  agents,  export  commission  merchants, 
etc.,  available  to  aid  the  American  manufacturer.  All  of  these  matters  were 
handled  very  briefly.  Use  was  made  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Zimmerman^s  Foreign  Trade 
and  Shipping,  supplementing  it  liberally  with  B.  O.  Hough's  Practical  Ex- 
porting, readings  selected  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  and  the  Exporter's  Encyclopedia.  A  few  problems  in  this  part  of 
the  semester  were  also  used.  When  we  finished  we  had  merely  glanced  at  the 
economics  of  wean  freight  rates,  had  done  nothing  with  foreign  exchange,  and 
were  convinced  that  four  or  five  times  as  much  effort  would  be  required  to  get 
the  technique  so  that  it  would  be  of  any  material  and  lasting  advantage  to  a 
young  man  who  might  be  going  into  a  foreign  sales  department.  Such  a 
thorough  and  adequate  course,  as  intimated  at  the  beginning  is  not  thought  to 
be  Justified  in  a  Middle-West  State  university  at  present 

We  then  turned  to  the  study  of  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  chief 
supplying  and  receiving  countries  in  international  trade,  and  to  foreign  economic 
policies.  This  study  we  amplified  by  dividing  the  world  into  a  few  economic 
types,  and  considering  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  increasing  impinge- 
ment of  type  upon  type.  We  studied  the  problems  of  the  British  Empire,  of 
(Germany,  of  the  new  countries  (Australasia,  Argentina,  etc.),  of  the  Far  East 
(China  and  Japan),  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  Tropics.  For  this  work  we  were 
compel le<l  to  resort  to  readings  chosen  from  many  sources,  for  illustration ; 
Bryce,  Relation  of  Advanced  and  Backward  Races;  Ross,  Foundations  of  Soci- 
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ology;  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency;  Dawson,  Modem  Industrial  Germany; 
Smith,  Chinese  Characteristics ;  Bell  and  Woodhead,  The  China  Yearbook ;  Kidd, 
The  Control  of  the  Tropica,  etc. 

In  this  section  of  the  course  use  was  niade  of  a  great  many  problems.  A 
small  working  collection  of  perhaps  25  volumes  was  put  in  the  department 
library,  including  such  works  as  Fullerton,  Problems  of  Power ;  Naumann,  Cen- 
tral Europe;  Hauser,  Germany's  Commercial  Grip  on  the  World;  Hombeck, 
Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East;  Coolidge,  The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power;  Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War;  and  Calderon,  Latin 
America.  This  literature  the  class  worked  with,  in  response  to  dellnite  problems 
set  them.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  problem  chosen  at  random ;  giving  the  prob- 
lem and  the  answer  briefed  out,  as  prepared  in  notes  for  the  quiz  section : 

SAMPLE  PROBLEM   WORK. 

Problem :  How  did  the  diplomats  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  Morocco  by 
the  Algeclras  act?    What  brought  about  their  failure? 

Reference :  Walter  LIppman,  "  The  States  of  Diplomacy,"  Ch.  X,  Algeclras :  A  Land- 
mark, pp.  145-149.     Univ.  of  Mich.     Library  call  number  851  L77. 

Answer  (briefed) : 

Conv^mtion  at  Madrid,  ISSO. 

All  agreed  to  Integrity  of  Morocco. 
Equal  trade  privileges  for  all  nations. 
Plan  did  not  work  out. 
Emperor  William's  visit  to  Tangiers. 
Convention  at  Algeciras.    1905.    The  act. 
Police  under  Sultan. 

French  and  Spanish  officers  (46-60)  to  aid  him  for  5  years. 
Inspector-general  to  be  a  Swiss,  5  years.     Report  to  Morocco. 
File  copies  of  reports  with  powers  concerned. 
Morocco  State  Bank. 

Spanish  money  to  be  legal  tender. 

French  corporation  law  applied. 

Censors  appointed  by  Gennan  Imperial  Bank,  Bank  of  England,  Bank 

of  Spain,  Bank  of  France. 
Matter  of  taxes,  acquisition  of  property,  customs  duties,  navigation 
laws,  public  works,  etc.,  settled  between  the  Moorish  Government  and 
the  diplomats. 
Fraud  and  smuggling  controlled  by  customs  valuation  commission. 
Public  contracts  to  be  by  bid,  without  respect  to  nationality. 
This  an  attempt  to  form  a  sort  of  international  control ;  a  "  Dependency 
of  a  World  State." 
Causes  of  Failure. 
Intrigues. 
National  rivalries. 
Bargains. 
Plan  "calls  for  a  loyalty  larger  than  the  patriotism  to  which  men  are 

accustomed." 
Historical  precedent.     "  When  we  think  how  difficult  a  task  it  was  to  bring 
about  Italian,  German,  and  American  union,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  experiment  vdth  a  world  state  to  control  Morocco  should  have 
ended  in  disastrous  failure." 

Four  or  five  such  problems  were  given  out  at  a  time,  each  one  to  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  class,  so  that  books  would  be  available.  The  class  appeared  to  enjoy 
this  study  very  much,  regretting  the  time  which  had  been  spent  on  technique. 
The  readings  and  the  problems  were  held  together  by  lectures,  which  aimed  to 
give  in  outline  the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  sections  of  the  world  being 
studied. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS  AND  TRADE  PROBLEMS. 

By  pAtn.  T.  Cheriwotox, 

Secretary  National  Asaociation  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boetim,  Mtim. 

Manufactures  have  figured  conspicuously  In  the  export  trade  of  the  tTnited 
States  since  about  the  year  1895.  Before  tliat  time  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers were  doing  a  thriving  export  business,  and  several  American  merchant 
houses  were  selling  In  foreign  countries  large  qoautltles  of  American  manufac- 
tured products.  The  statistical  measure  of  the  value  of  American  exports 
indicates,  however,  that  about  that  time  the  Increase  In  the  exports  of  refined 
petroleum,  bar  copper,  steel,  agricultural  implements,  and  a  few  other  lines  of 
manufactures,  marked  the  beginning  of  what  was  really  a  new  stage  in  Ameri- 
can export  history — a  stage  in  which  manufactured  products  became  conspicu- 
ous in  our  exports  as  compared  with  agricultural  products. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  manufactures,  large 
as  they  l>e€ame,  did  not  materially  surpass  in  value  our  exports  of  raw  cotton 
alone  for  more  than  10  years  after  this  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactures 
actually  began. 

Vigorous  and  in  the  main  weH-conducted  agitations  In  faror  of  inerearing 
the  exports  of  manufactured  products  have  been  conducted  in  this  country  for 
about  20  years.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  agitations,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country  which 
are  intelligently  conducting  a  successful  and  profitable  export  business  is  still 
small  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  even  now,  aotwItlisUHklliig  all  the  interest  of 
foreign  affairs  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  war,  ttie  number  of  con- 
cerns which  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  an  intelligent  der^opment  of 
export  business  will  be  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  ooncems 
doing  business  ia  this  cemtry  which  tnlglit  be  sftid  to  be  in  a  pesitioD  to  actually 
undertake  some  kind  of  foreign  business. 

This  prediction  is  not  b&sed  on  any  assrtmptlon  of  lack  of  astuteness  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  most  of  them  have  weU-dei^^eped  skill  in  recognietog  places 
In  which  they  can  best  sell  their  gioods  and  the  metluMlB  wbflcb  tbey  can  most 
profitably  employ.  Most  American  manufactirrers  are  not  prepared  for  con- 
ducting foreign  business,  and  they  have  the  good  sense  to  know  it  Those  who 
are  prepared  either  temperamentally  or  by  training,  or  who  are  willing  to  invest 
the  necessary  time  and  effort  in  securing  preparation,  iirobaMy  will  r^resent  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  American  mantiftictnrena  for  years 
to  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  business  man  is  tbe 
consistency  with  which,  at  least  in  his  commercial  operations  at  iMsae^  be  may 
be  counted  on  to  take  a  wise  and  profitable  course  without  being  able  to  tell 
accurately  why  be  did  it.  As  long  as  he  had  the  largest  free-trade  area  in  the 
world  in  which  to  operate,  and  as  long  as  this  area  was  expanding  in  its  pur- 
chasing capacity  every  year  fast  enough  to  take  care  of  the  most  Tigonm*  new 
competition,  this  dependency  on  "natlre  wit**  was  satisfactory.  There  has 
been  a  growing  conviction,  however,  during  the  past  few  years  that  these  con- 
ditions were  in  process  of  change  and  that  this  intuitive  ability  was  going  to 
require  supplementing  with  an  increasing  amount  of  Inquiry  Into  the  nnderlylng 
reasons  for  economic  phenomena.  The  rapid  rise  of  traftrtng  for  bnsiness  0t 
college  grade  and  of  the  professional  school  type  Is  perhaps  the  best  erfdenos 
of  the  spreading  acceptance  of  this  idea. 

What  has  been  true  of  domestic  business  in  regard  to  this  change  in  tlie  atti- 
tude toward  educational  preparation  is  at  least  equally  true  in  foreign  btislneSB. 
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Ift  th^  caae  6f  fof¥i$m  biisltiess,  however,  flie  ediioattonal  facilities  are  hampered 
by  the  greater  complexity  of  the  problems  offered,  hy  the  more  profound  lacte 
of  elementary  fostnietfona  in  the  underlying  principles,  and  by  the  spread  of  a 
nmsahef  of  raleconceprions.  All  of  these  make  the  problems  of  etlwcat-on  in 
foreifoi  trade  more  serious  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  ^estton  i«  €>fteii  raised  why  tlie  Amertcafn  mamifactcrer  who  dlsplaygf 
dud!  a  h^h  decree  of  ability  in  der^oplag  hts  domestic  bu^ness  has  made  sueh^ 
a  pitiable  record  In  many  ihstanc(»s  when  he  has  undertalcen  to  do  foreign 
fi'iKttng.  The  fact  that  sucb  cases  hare  oecimrecS  is  beyo»d  dispute.  There 
ic,  nevertheless*  a  distinct  increase  year  by  year  is  the  number  ef  concerns 
which  are  approachiAir  export  tnade  in  tl»  spirit  which  atsmres  siiccess.  They 
have  no  illusions,  and  they  afp^  Ailed  wtth  neither  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  nor 
that  of  the  canmiercial  misedonary.  They  are  attaetiiiig  export  business  wttll 
the  same  good  sense  they  h»v«  «sed  is  attacklDg  corresponding  problems  ta 
^lofnestie  business.  The  point  I  want  to  make  clear  in  connection  with  all  of 
this  is  that  certain  American  manufacturers  and  merchant  houses  "discovered 
file  wocM"  several  years  ago  and  thoee  who  have  attacked  the  taeOc  of  develop- 
liig^  an  export  business  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  tliey  womkl  have  attacked  it 
at  home  have  made  remarkable  ssccesses*  At  the  stfme  time  the  great  compaay 
^  eoncem»  which  have  arttacked  the  problem  fo  a  Mm  spirit  ef  adventure  and 
witfr  their  minds  obscured  by  complex  ntneonceptioiia  have  uniformly  met  wltlr 
a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  fatlure; 

No  matter  what  postwar  arnitigewent  is  entered  into  for  the  supervision 
of  centrol*  over  international  commerce,  it  le  reasonable  to  (mmtme  that  compo* 
fftfon  for  trade  will  be  of  the  very  keenest  sort.  Notwithstanding  intematlooai 
ag^reements,  it  is  sarfe  to  msnroe  that  the  element  of  scraraMe  will  be  very  large 
aad  that  natiou^il  Itneti  will  be  emphasized  more  tlian  ever  even  onder  the  old 
ccittdirioiis«  One  of  t\ie  ru^st  shocks  exfterteneod  by  most  American  exporthig 
aaaiinfa<*t»perB  was  the  discovery  that  there  was  no  such  thdng  on  the  planet 
tior  an  •*  unoccupied  mnrket"  which  was  worth  having.  Americana  who  had 
im^tf  ttp  their  bastness  in  this  coontry  undler  the  sharpest  kind  of  competlttoo 
between  American  producers,  and  who  were  in  many  cases  operating  l>ehiikd 
a  tariff  barrier,  thought  they  knew  something  about  competition.  Their  ideas, 
however,  had  to  be  revised  when  they  undertook  to  sell  goods  in  conu>etltion  not 
only  against  foreign  mnnufaeturers  but  also  againi^  American  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  They  came  to  realize  then  that  the  sort  of  competition  which 
tliey  encounter  in  any  one  of  these  "  unoccupied , markets  *'  Is  of  the  sort  they 
co6ld  expect  to  encounter  in  this  country  If  the  volume  of  trade  here  were  sub- 
atantially  diminished  and  the  tariff  barrier  removed. 

With  thi»  conception  of  what  a  "  market "  is  and  of  the  conditions  of  rivalry 
which  may  be  expected  to  develop.  It  becomes  clear  that  American  manufac- 
tovera  and  merchants  can  no  longer  depend  safely  on  the  "  depressed  brain  mar- 
ket "  of  other  countrles^  for  their  supply  of  young  men  to  conduct  their  export 
bttaineas.  Those  markets  for  brains  no  longer  are  depressed  by  an  oversupply 
of  suitable  men  nor  by  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  these  men  to  serve  their  own 
fellow  country.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  American  young  men  who 
most  now  be  depended  on  to  develop  American  export  business  must  have  not 
merely  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  natural  equipment,  but  they  must  have  a 
type  of  training  not  hitherto  generally  available  in  this  country. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  leap  at  once  to  the  idea  that  the  tj'pe  of  training 
called  for  in  the  preparation  of  these  young  men  should  necessarily  be  the 
same  type  which  has  been  employed  successfully  in  training  young  men  of 
other  countries.  The  indieatiOBS  are  that  young  men  for  export  business  in 
this  country  will  have  to  ba  partly  a  prodact  of  the  cdttcational  s^rstem  aad 
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partly  a  product  of  the  merchandising  mechanism  which  has  been  developed 
in  this  country  and  which  has  many  points  of  too  great  value  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  educational  i^stem  of  the  country  is  going  to  find  itself  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  develop  a  satisfactory  system  of  training  in  international  ideas 
and  sales  technique  in  economics  and  in  the  other  underlying  principles  which 
will  give  to  young  men  a  conc^tion  of  international  commerce  which,  while 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  facts,  will  at  the  same  time  be  grounded  on  sound 
underlying  principles. 

Sales  methods  and  traditions  which  have  been  developed  in  this  country 
constitute  perhaps  the  most  valuable  single  resource  with  which  the  United 
States  can  hope  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  In  many  respects 
the  technique  of  salesmanship  has  been  developed  in  this  country  more  satis- 
factorily than  it  has  anywhere  else.  The  best  elements  of  this  development 
must  be  preserved  and  incorporated  in  any  attempt  to  spread  American  com- 
merce. In  this  work  the  educational  system  will  require  the  close  cooperation 
of  business  men. 

The  great  task  before  the  United  States  in  the  preparation  for  tlie  expansion 
of  foreign  business  is  not  the  imitation  of  the  methods  of  other  countries  hot 
the  adaptation  of  American  methods  to  foreign  conditions. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  problems  before  the  United  States  in 
developing  foreign  business  and  particularly  export  trade  involve  a  wide 
variety  of  apparently  divergent  undertakings,  all  of  which  must  be  made  to 
work  together  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  end.  Perhaps  chief 
among  all  of  these  is  the  preservation  of  American  skill  in  selling  technique, 
and  its  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  It  will  be  a  serious  mistake,  however, 
to  treat  this  independently  of  the  great  host  of  other  problems  which  must 
be  worked  out  together.  The  development  of  an  adequate  financial  system, 
the  development  of  an  adequate  mechanism  for  delivery  of  merchandise  and 
communication,  the  working  out  of  a  consistent  national  commercial  policj 
and  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  trade  as  a  serious  and  exacting  business, 
are  simply  a  few  of  the  problems  which  the  fostering  of  American  exiK>rt  busi- 
ness involves. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  COURSES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE.* 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  courses  at  Harvard  University  on 
foreign  trade  and  foreign  trade  methods : 

The  war  has  had  two  marked  effects  on  American  foreign  trade.  The  first 
is  the  serious  alteration  of  its  volume  and  character,  growing  out  of  the 
disturbance  of  economic  conditions  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
the  export  trade  in  American  manufactures  will  assume  a  permanently  in- 
creased importance. 

A  second  effect  of  the  war  upon  American  foreign  trade  is  the  curtailment 
of  the  supply  of  young  BngUshmen  and  Germans  who  formerly  were  available 
on  favorable  terms  as  recruits  In  the  service  of  American  concerns  engaged 
in  either  importing  or  exporting. 

These  conditions  have  turned  the  attention  of  American  houses  in  the 
foreign  trade  to  the  question  of  securing  young  Americans  for  this  work.  The 
foreign  trade  field  therefore  is  more  attractive  as  an  opening  for  the  American 
college  man  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Our  foreign  trade  Involves  many  difficult  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  familiarity  with  business  conditions  in  foreign  countries  as  well   as 


1  This  statement  was  prepared  at  the  time  the  writer  was  a  meml>ep  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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in  our  own  and  with  international  trading  methoda  In  the  import  trade, 
direct  foreign  purchasing  by  manufacturers,  import  houses,  and  department 
stores,  for  example,  calls  for  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  the  goods 
are  to  be  obtained,  of  the  ag^icies  by  which  the  trade  is  carried  on,  and  of 
other  features  of  the  commercial  mechanism.  This  is  distinctly  more  urgent 
than  was  the  case  when  the  trade  was  handled  more  largely  by  commission 
houses. 

Some  American  manufacturers  and  some  American  merchant  houses  already 
had  made  remarkable  records  of  success  even  before  the  war  conditions 
developed.  But  as  a  whole,  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  not 
put  forth  the  serious  and  consistent  efforts  necessary  for  building  up  an  export 
trade  In  manufactured  goods.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  however,  that 
foreign  markets  for  manufactured  products  can  not  be  secured  by  following 
the  policies  of  the  exporters  of  raw  materials.  Manufactured  wares  must 
not  only  be  offered  for  sale;  they  must  be  pushed  and  pushed  intelligently  with 
due  reference  to  distributing  methods  and  the  marketing  conditiona  Merchan- 
dising methods  are,  in  some  lines,  quite  different  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Both  import  and  export  trades  are  studied  in  these  courses.  But  the 
greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  means  of  placing  goods  in  foreign  markets,  the 
competition  which  is  likely  to  be  encountered,  the  probable  demand  for  various 
products,  and  how  these  products  are  actually  to  be  distributed  to  the  foreign 
consumers.  Opportunities  for  capital  investment  in  foreign  countries  are 
also  considered.  The  courses  are  informative  In  that  they  describe  the 
geographical,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  which  form  the  essential  back- 
ground of  international  commerce.  They  are  analjrtical  in  their  search  for 
the  reasons  why  particular  methods  are  used  and  why  special  developments 
are  taking  place  in  special  trades. 

The  analogies  and  contrasts  with  the  merchandising  methods  in  the  domestic 
trade  of  the  United  States  make  such  study  profitable  even  to  students  who 
do  not  plan  to  enter  the  import  or  export  trade. 

FOREIGN   TRADE  METHODS. 

The  central  question  in  this  course  is:  How  is  American  foreign  trade 
carried  on?  In  import  trade,  for  instance,  the  ground  covered  includes  such 
matters  as  the  selection  of  sources,  establishment  of  connections,  internal 
organization,  and  the  development  of  markets;  and  in  the  export  trade,  the 
selection  of  markets,  the  selection  of  exporting  methods,  the  determination  of 
export  price  policies,  relations  with  commission  houses  and  agents,  and  prob- 
lems of  order  execution,  such  as  packing,  shipping,  insurance,  forwarding, 
exchange,  credits,  and  collections. 
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TBtE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMERCE. 

^  J.  H.  Jambs, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

I.   THE  FTELD. 

To  the  chemist,. in  the  last  analysiis  ttie  expz^ssion  " Ghemistry  of  commerce*' 
means  exactly  the  same  sas  industrial  chemistry.  Kyerything  th«t  is  maoufae* 
taced,.  into  wiuch  cbeuustry  enters  at  all,  would  be  incIndecL  uader  the  terc» 
chemistry  of  commerce,  since,  of  eourse,  ail  manufactiured  goods  enter  Into  tlte 
oommerciai  Ufe  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  Gliemistry  has  to^  do  with  a. 
great  range  of  articles  of  manufacture  which  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  a» 
chemical.  One  would,  for  examiyle,  hardly  place  robher  manuCactnne  in  the 
tpxmp  of  chemical  Indufltries,  but  to-day  rubber  manufacture  la  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  cliemist.  In  fact  there  are  more  in<lustrle8  not  commoidy  called, 
chemical  than-  there  are  that  produce  for  the  mairketa  of  the  world  the  prodncta- 
ordinarily  called  chemical,  such  as-  acid%.  altaaUefl^  satts,  explosives,  dyefltafCa» 
synthetic  drugs,  photographic  chemicals,  etc  The  group  of  industries  uo^ 
ordinarily  called  chemical  yet  in  which  chenU«Cry  is  eesehtial  would  include 
as  the  more  important  members  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  rubber  manufac- 
ture,  paint  manufacture,  pottery  manufacture,  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  in- 
dustries, the  manufacture  of  food  products,  soap  manufacture,  the  fermentatieik- 
industries,  the  petroleum  industries^  eoal  a»d  fuel  gasesrartiilGial  slUc  manuftec- 
tui»,  artlfieiai  leatl^er  manufacture,  artificial  plastics^  caa^n  products,  tlia 
manufacture  of  primary  batterieff,  storage  batteaedes,-  the-  eleetrepladn^  indus*- 
tries,  etc. 

All  our  manufactures  Invoiviag  chemical  operations  have  reached  their 
present  stage  of  development  through  one  of  two  channels.  In  the  older  group, 
indudioff  ^ss,  ceran4csv  paints  and  vamlsties,  soaps,  leAther,  the  f^nnenaUloa 
industries,  rubber;  and  some  heavy  chezolcalSy  the  maaiufnctmlng^  practice  mm 
buUt  up  from  practical  obspervattais  entirely,  with  no  knowledge  or  thougtit  ms 
to  the  fundjoaeiitiil  dieniictil  prlncfples  undfetrtytng  ttie  \vhole,  such  ppocedure 
being  commonly  known  in  engtnecrlng  circles  aa  *^the  rule  of  thuaab;*'  BInrltiff 
attained  a  certsin  pmficiaicy  in  these  Unes  by  empirical  metttods  alone,  these^ 
manufacttuiPrs  have  naturally  been  rattier  conservative  In  their  adoption  <jff 
Improved  methods  and  processes,  until  forced  to  do  se  by  the  soeoesa  of  oem- 
petitors  who  evidence  more  progressiveness  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  scientifically 
trained  men.  The  other  group  of  mannfteictnrers  includes  all  those  that  have 
been  the  direct  product  of  scientific  npeearch ;  the  so-called  coal-tar  colors,  syn- 
thetic essential  oils,  synthetic  drugs,  synthetic  food  products,  all  electrochemical 
and  electrotiiermai:  products,  such  as  calcium  carbide,  carborundum,  artificlai 
graphite,  electrolytic  alkali  and  chlorii^r  electrolytic  chlorates,  etc  Each  ot 
these  industries,  instead  of  evolving,  by  methods  of  blind  experimentation  along 
nile-of -thumb  lines,  were  in  almost  every  case  worked  out  with  scientlflc 
thoroughness  by  men  of  fine  technical  training  who  utilized  their  kno^edge 
of  chemical  science  and  engineering  to  bring  the  process  to  a  point  whew  the- 
industrial  exploitation  was  a  success  because  the  chemical  principles  imdm- 
lying  the  operations  were  thoroughly  understood. 


Th«r  aknMt  fo^itAmKi  waccem  ot  these  new«r  ^temleal  processes  baa  Mad  the 
eC^ct  of  stirrtne:  tx>  fcreater  actlir^  thoee  BtmHifactiirerff  oi  the  oldef  gnMp 
no^ed  atocM^  and  the  iinproTeniciits  effected  by  the  employment  Gt  tvahi^d 
adeotide  mem  in  ttieae  lii^9  hare  in  many  eaaes  been  quite  asr  remsrkab^  aa 
the  development  of  the-  newer  processes  tbemaelvea. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  advancement  of  the  various  sciences  at 
various  times.  It  is  well  known  that  there  were  more  epoch-making  discov- 
eries in  physics  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  chemistry.  However,  the 
science  of  physics  was  further  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  than 
chemistry,  which  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  just  attained  standing  as  a 
science  a  few  years  previously  by  the  work  of  Lavoisier  and  othere.  Before 
that  period,  included  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth,  chemistry  was  hampered  by  the  vagaHes  of  the 
phlogistonists,  and  earlier  still  obscured  by  the  mysticism  and  fraud  of  the 
alchemists  ^  so  that  the  real  develi^ment  of  chemical  science  took  place  In  the 
last  century.  What  100  years  in  development  in  chemical  science  has  done 
for  modern  civilization  is  evident  to  tlie  most  casual  observer. 

During  this  time  the  scientific  study  of  the  behavior  of  matter  has  laid  well 
the  foundatl<ms  for  future  progress.  With  the  momentum  thus  acquired,  we 
have  really  only  begun  in  the  development  of  chemical  science  and  the  chemical 
industries.  When  it  is  considered  that  it  is  impossible  now  for  an  educated 
chemist,  working  all  the  time,  to  even  read  the  results  of  all  the  chemical 
research  that  is  being  carried  out.  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  enormous 
additions  that  are  being  made  to  chemical  knowledge  and  the  impetus  that 
industrial  chemistry  is  sure  to  receive  from  such  work. 

A  few  of  the  lines  of  industrial  chemical  development  may  be  Indicated  fn 
the  followfng  processes,  each  of  which  is  either  under  way  beyond  the  experf- 
naental  stage  or  in  the  experimental  stage  with  correct  theoretical  groimds  for 
certain  success : 

The  mazuifacture  of  all  nitrates  from  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

The  recovery  of  potash  from  feldspar. 

The  manufacture  of  new  products  from  denatured  alcohof. 

The  mmafstatisme  of  acetylene  from  new  somfc^w 

The  atilizatlon  ef  natural  gas  as  a  soaree  ef  new  chemical  products. 

Tlie  use  of  electric  current  in  preparation  of  inorganic  as  well  as  organic 
compounds. 

The  utilization  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  petroletira  as  sources  of  new  pro^lucte 
▼atoadlr  ceau»eretRlly. 

The  preductiDa  ef  sobstaiiees  of  sreat  iBdiMlrial  value  from  celhalose. 

The  synthesis  of  India  ndt>ber  on  an  Industr^l  scale. 

The  production  of  compounds  of  industrial  value  from  coal  without  destruc- 
tive dfettHatlon. 

The  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  in  the  paint  indwjitry. 

The  preparaticm  of  artificial  yvodtieta  to*  ref^laee  vamifih  gums,  the  supply  of 
which,  is  decreasing  rapidly. 

The  discovery  of  an  efficient  preservative  coating  for  Iron  and  steel  structures. 

S.  CONTBirr  OF  A  COURSE  IN  THB  CSEMISTRT  Of  COMMERCE. 

It  i»  evkitfit  fvom  the  Seregoii]^  that  our  siA^jeet  covers  a  very  broad  Held. 
However,  here  we  have  a  good  example  of  one  of  the  benefits  of  scientific  de- 
velopment; a  student  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemical  science 
can  in  a  short  time  master  the  manufacturing  d^ails  of  any  process  which 
involves  chemical'  reactions.  Chemfatry  as  a  science  is  B9W  so  well  wovlced 
out  that  it  has  become  the  handmaid  of  manufactures. 
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To  properly  train  a  student  then  for  modem  commercial  lif^,  a  certain 
amount  of  chemistry  should  certainly  be  included  in  his  training.  While  the 
chemist  would  say,  "  let  him  take  a  course  in  chemistry,"  it  is  evident  on  second 
thought  that  the  commercial  student  must  devote  a  considerate  part  of  his 
time  to  subjects  needed  for  the  business  side  of  his  future  worlt. 

First  of  all,  a  good  course  in  general  chemistry  should  be  given.  This  may 
correspond  closely  to  that  given  in  any  of  our  technical  schools  in  the  freshman 
year.  The  lectures  and  quizzes  should  amount  to  approximately  three  hours  per 
week  for  a  year,  while  the  laboratory  work  to  accompany  this  should  be  about 
three  hours  per  week  for  a  like  period. 

At  this  point,  educators  will  differ.  The  writer  has  through  15  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  consistently  held  to  the  idea  that  the  student  who  does  not  intend 
to  follow  chemistry  as  a  profession,  but  needs  chemical  knowledge  as  a  part 
of  his  preparation  for  the  business  end  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  should  not 
be  required  to  take  up  any  analytical  chemistry  whatever.  Admitting  that 
qualitative  analysis,  for  example,  gives  a  fine  training  in  manipulation  and  fixes 
firmly  In  the  student's  mind  certain  chemical  principles  yet  for  the  student 
under  discussion  it  is  hardly  a  profitable  subject  for  him  to  spend  time  on. 

It  would  appear  that  the  freshman  course  above  should  be  followed  by  a 
course  In  organic  chemistry.  This  should  be  scheduled  for  two  lectures  per 
week  for  a  half  year,  with  three  hours  per  week  laboratory  work  for  the  same 
time.  While  such  a  course  Is  very  much  abbreviated,  and  would  not  do  at  all 
for  a  chemist's  training,  it  will  give  the  commercial  student  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  concerning  this  very  important  field  to  take  up  the  next  course. 

The  final  course  In  the  chemical  group  that  the  writer  would  propose  for 
commercial  students  is  that  of  Industrial  chemistry.  In  this  course  not  only 
should  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  each  process  studied  be  emphasized, 
but  the  source,  cost,  and  purity  of  each  substance  entering  into  the  operation 
should  be  brought  out  in  each  case.  This  course  should  occupy  two  or  three 
hours  per  week  for  a  year.  The  writer  has  found  that  a  good  plan  Is  to  teach 
industrial  chemistry  by  the  seminar  sj* stem ;  each  student  Is  assigned  certain 
processes,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  by-product 
coke,  the  manufacture  of  glass,  etc.  One  hour,  and  sometimes  more,  is  ^ven 
to  the  discussion  of  one  topic,  the  student  himself  being  the  lecturer  for  that 
day.  He  must  come  to  the  classroom  prepared  with  charts,  lantern  slides,  and 
sketches  to  illustrate  his  topic.  In  this  way,  what  might  otherwise  be  a  rather 
dreary  routine  of  lectures  or  recitations  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  student's  school  work. 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  foregoing  grouping  does  not  include  as  much  as 
could  be  profitably  used  by  the  student  In  his  later  career,  but  In  this  as  in  all 
other  course  arrangements  educators  are  and  probably  shall  always  be  compelled 
to  compromise  between  what  he  would  like  to  do  and  what  circumstances  com* 
pel  him  to  do. 

As  to  the  correlated  subjects  that  should  accompany  the  foregoing  group — 
mathematics  through  analytical  geometry,  general  physics,  preferably  the 
physics  given  to  engineers  in  our  technical  schools. 

The  time  of  the  chemical  subjects  listed  above  should  be  approximately  as 
follows:  General  chemistry,  freshman  year;  organic  chemistry,  either  sopho- 
more or  Junior  year;  industrial  chemistry,  either  Junior  or  senior  year  (after 
organic  chemistry  is  completed). 
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TROPICAL  RESOURCES  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Damaso  Rivas, 
Professor  of  Parasitology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

While  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  judged  by 
the  natural-  resources  It  possesses,  in  a  more  concrete  sense  the  development  of 
such  resources  has  in  reality  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  that  index.  The  vast 
resources  of  the  Tropics,  for  instance,  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  yet  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  they  have  remained  for  generations  practically  unused 
and  only  recently  have  been  but  merely  touched,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  which  make  those  regions  almost  uninhabitable. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  a  brief  outline  will  be  given  first  concerning 
the  resources  of  the  Tropics,  and  secondly  the  sanitation  of  those  regions 
with  special  refemce  to  the  intimate  relationship  which  the  one  bears  to  the 
other. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  In  any  great  detail  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  Tropics.  A  general  and  brief  r6sum6,  however,  drawn  from  the 
references  given  at  the  end  will  answer  the  purpose.  For  the  same  reason  the 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  resources  of  tropical  America,  with  which  the 
writer  is  better  acquainted,  although  what  applies  to  tropical  America  may  be 
said  to  apply  more  or  less  to  other  tropical  countries. 

TROPICAL  RESOURCES. 

In  tropical  America  are  found  almost  all  the  minerals,  from  coal  and  iron  to 
silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  also  the  diamond.  The  world  largely 
depends  upon  South  America  for  the  supply  of  bismuth.  Bolivia  produced 
about  500  tons  annually,  with  the  mines  of  Brazil  still  unexplolted.  Chile  pro- 
duced over  40,000  tons  of  copper  in  1014,  and  Peru  over  33,000  in  the  same  year. 

Brazil  possesses  the  largest  known  Iron  ore  territory  In  the  world,  with  a 
resource  of  7,000,000,000  tons,  and  Chile  has  an  annual  output  of  almost 
2,000,000  tons.    The  same  country  produced  about  2,500,000  tons  of  niter. 

Brazil  produced  about  $450,000  of  gold  and  sliver  In  1914,  Colombia  over 
$7,000,000,  and  Mexico  over  $18,000,000  in  the  same  year,  which  is  not  in 
proportion  to  their  large  resources. 

The  almost  inexhaustible  oil  resources  of  Mexico  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
rapid  development  which  this  Industry  has  reached  in  a  few  years:  From 
220.000  barrels  of  oil  produced  In  1904,  the  production  was  over  3,000,000  in 
1910,  and  over  21,000,000  In  1014,  with  a  total  output  of  90,000.000  barrels  from 
1904  to  1914.  As  to  other  countries,  Peru  produced  47,000  l)arrels  in  1896; 
it  reached  500,000  in  1906  and  over  1,000,000  barrels  in  1914,  with  a  total  output 
of  14,000,000  from  1896  to  1914. 
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Oil  is  produced  tn  most  tropical  Americfta  couatriee,  and  in  this  comiectiea 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  enormous  resource  of  asphalt  of  Venezuela,  which 
is  still  to  be'  developed. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  agricultural  resources,  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  wealth  of  tropical  America,  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  figures: 
In  1913  Brazil  pro<luced  30.000.000  head  of  cattle,  7,000,000  horses,  3,000,000 
mules  and  donkeys,  10,000,000  goats,  10,000,000  sheep,  and  18,000,000  hogs,  with 
a  total  of  about  80,000,000  head  for  the  year  or  four  head  per  capita.  This 
branch  of  agriculture  is  also  developed  in  other  Latin-American  countriesw 

The  vast  production  of  coffee  by  Brazil  and  tropical  America  is  well  known, 
as  upon  this  the  coflPee  supply  of  the  world  largely  depends ;  and  the  same  Is 
true  of  rubber,  etc. 

The  forest  resources  of  tropical  America,  and  the  potential  wealth  of  these 
countries,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  number  of  square  miles  of  forest  In  South 
America:  Argentina  has  231,000;  Brazil,  1,600,000;  Bolivia,  284,000;  Chile, 
59,000 ;  Ckdombia,  240,000 ;  Ecuador,  145,000 ;  Guiana,  64,000 ;  Paraguay,  84,009 ; 
Peru,  175,000 ;  and  Venezuela,  180,000 ;  which  makes  a  total  of  about  3,000,000 
square  miles  of  forest  divided  as  followa :  Tropical  hardwood,  of  which  -cedar 
is  the  moat  important,  1,613,000;  Parana  pine,  309,000;  subtropical  hardwooif, 
.259,000;  greenheart  mora  forest,  241,000;  mahogany,  84,000;  Chilean  pine, 
96,000;  and  quebracho,  404,000. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  commercial  value  of  these  vast  forests, 
but  the  presence  of  utilizable  woods  in  tropical  forests,  in  addition  to  the  rare 
woods,  such  as  mahogany,  dyewoods,  etc^  and  the  present  scarcity  of  lumber 
make  it  very  probable  that  the  world  may  be  obliged  to  depend  largely  upon 
the  tropical  forest  for  the  common  timber  supply. 

The  above  brief  outline  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Tropics,  the  greater 
part  of  which  still  remains  undeveloped,  clearly  shows  the  potentiality  of 
wealth  of  these  countries.  Taking  Brazil,  for  instance,  with  an  area  of 
8,524,770  square  kilometers,  a  little  more  than  the  area  of  the  United  States 
of  America  excluding  Alaska,  It  has  a  population  of  only  one-fifth  of  that 
country,  or  about  20,000,000  iahabitants.  This  naturally  leaves  vast  areas  sf 
undeveIope<l  land  the  price  of  which  a  few  years  ago  varied  from  25  cents  to  ^ 
per  acre,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  tropical  countries. 

TROPICAI.    HTGHENE. 

Various  have  been  the  views  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  cause  of 
neglect  by  which  for  generations  the  resources  of  tropical  America  have 
remained  undeveloped.  But  why  make  theoretical  speculations  when  a  more 
simple  and  logical  one  is  evident,  namely  unhealthfulness. 

That  healthfulness  is  the  most  potent  foctor  in  determining  the  development 
of  a  country  or  a  continent,  and  that  upon  it  depends  the  achievement  of  any 
enterprise,  admits  of  no  doubt  We  need  only  to  mention  the  failure  of  the 
French  Government  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
disease  in  that  zone,  contrasted  with  the  rapid  and  marvelous  accomplishment 
of  the  €k>vernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  after  the  sanitation  of  that 
region. 

Healthfulness  in  fact  has  determined  the  devek>imient  and  molded  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race  and  has  been  the  real  determining  and  limltlD^ 
factor  in  the  building  of  empires.  The  diseases  comnnm  to  the  Ori^it  were 
an  Insurmountable  barrier  to  Alexander  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Cholera  and 
other  diseases  of  India  have  been  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  development  and 
settlement  of  that  country  by  Europeans,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sleeping  sick- 
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n6S8,  nmlavlE,  etc.,  of  c^itardl  Africa.  Fbr  the  same  reason  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  races  of  northern  Europe  hare  made  permanent  settlement  in  North 
'America^  as  well  as  the  JLatin  raee  of  southern  BQr(4>e,  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America ;  in  other  words  each  race  has  followed  the  natural  channels 
of  omtgration  to  similar  or  nearly  correspondlngr  snrronndingB.  But  aboive  all, 
if  Europe  afi  a  wliole  conqneivd  America  and  made  permanent  settlement  of 
this  continent,  it  was  because  she  was  armed  with  the  most  powerful  weapon  of 
offense,  the  diseufse  she  imported,  wliich  rapidly  spread  among  the  natives  with 
iBtal  amsequenees. 

Smallpox  in  1507  exterminated  whole  tribes  in  the  West  Indies,  a  few  years 
later  depopulated  San  Domingo  and  destroyed  3,500,890  people  in  Mexico 
(Hirsh),  and  the  «ame  haptpened  Inotber  coimtries.  This  was  true  also  of  other 
infectiotm  and  bacterial  diseases,  but  the  protagonist  in  this  evolutional  tragedy 
was  tubercle  baoiUus.  Most  bacteriai  disefises  leave  a  certain  degree  of 
immunity,  which  Is  not  the  ease  with  tixbercillo8i& 

The  Qaribes  of  the  West  Indies  are  nearly  extinct  The  Indians  of  North 
America  are  rapidly  disappearing,  as  are  also  the  aborigines  of  cold  and 
-temperate  South  America.  The  Indians  could  not  in  a  few  ^nerations  undergo 
such  an  evolution  as  to  acquire  an  immunity  against  tuberculosis  which  the 
IBmropean  has  accomplisbed  by  natural  selection  in  thousands  of  years.  This 
-^fiarly  shows  that  diseases  and  not  the  sword  have  been  the  real  deciding 
factors  in  the  building  of  empires. 

£at  the  era  of  bacteria  as  decisive  of  empires,  as  admirably  described  by 
Beid,  is  past  The  time  of  discovering  new  continents  and  lands,  of  great  con- 
Qtiests,  is  (dosing,  and  diseases  have  spread  all  over  the  worid.  Bacteriology 
.9sid  parasitology  have  not  only  diaeoveiied  the  causes  of  diseases,  but  also  the 
means  of  their  prevention.  Specific  treatments  have  been  discovered  even  for 
^diseases  of  still  unknown  etic^gy;  and  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  general  now 
coourtitute  an  exact  science. 

Of  the  common  diseases  of  the  Tropics,  such  as  leprosy,  dysentery,  trypano- 
somiasis, fllariasis,  ankylostomiasis,  etc.,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  malaria, 
the  canse,  mode  of  transmission,  prevention,  and  treatment  are  known.  It  is 
a  common  knowledge  that  these  diseases  are  prevalent  in  those  countries 
where  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  are  unfavorable.  It  is  known,  too,  tliat 
disease  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  development  of  the  vast  resources 
of  tropical  America  and  the  progress  of  tlie  Latin-Atnerican  countries. 

With  the  instrumentality  of  modern  hygiene  and  sanitation  at  our  disposal 
lor  the  prevention  and  eradication  of  these  diseases,  it  is  beyond  any  reasonable 
understanding  why  the  sanitation  of  the  Tropics  has  not  received  due  attention. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  done  much  in  that  direction,  it  Is  true,  but 
much  more  is  needed,  namely,  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments of  those  countries.  The  reason  why  they  have  not  cooperated  is  obvious, 
but  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  for  discussion. 

The  problem  of  sanitation  of  tropical  America  will  be  aided  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  the 
XiOtin-Americans,  represent  a  race  admirably  adapted  to  stand  the  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  of  those  regions.  The  people  are  very  healthy  by  nature 
and^to  a  large  extent  immune  or  resistant  against  certain  diseases,  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  components  of  its  evolutional  development. 

3*e  present  iinhabitants  of  the  American  continent,  it  is  true,  represent  almost 
all  the  races  of  the  world,  but  roughly,  the  greater  part  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  the  following  extractions: 
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1.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  derived  chiefly  from  England,  and  northern  Europe. 

2.  The  Negroes,  imported  from  Africa. 

8.  The  Latins,  derived  from  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  Italy  and  some  other 
countries  of  Southern  Europe. 

4.  The  Indians,  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  whether  Asiatic  or 
Phoenician,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  were  found  to  have 
undergone  sufficient  evolutional  development  to  constitute  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct race,  erroneously  called  Indians  because  of  the  belief  of  Columbus  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  route  to  India  and  not  a  new  continent,  America.  The 
Indians  in  an  exact  sense  are  Americans  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Negroes  are 
Africans,  or  the  Europeans,  Caucasians. 

5.  The  Latin-Americans,  derived  from  the  Intermarriage  of  the  Latins  with 
the  native  Americans,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  type  and  as  the 
youngest  of  the  human  races,  represented  at  present  perhaps  by  no  less  than 
100,000,000  people  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America.  To  regard  the  Latin- 
Americans  as  Europeans  or  Latins  would  be  as  erroneous  as  to  regard  them  as 
Americans  or  Indians,  because  they  really  represent  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Latins  and  Americans  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  repres^it  an 
amalgamation. 

The  anthropological  and  biological  importance  In  the  evolutional  development 
of  the  I^atln-Amerlcan  race  from  a  medical  point  of  view  Is  that,  by  having 
derived  from  the  Latins  more  or  less  resistance  or  natural  Immunity  against 
tuberculosis  and  other  B5uropean  diseases,  and  from  the  native  American  more 
or  less  resistance  or  natural  immunity  against  malaria  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases, the  race  has  inherited  the  strong  characteristics  of  the  two  and  conse- 
quently Is  better  fitted  to  stand  unfavorable  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions. 
The  Latin-Americans  therefore  by  nature  are  more  resistant  to  dlseasies  In 
general,  a  fact  which  undoubtedly  will  greatly  aid  in  the  sanitation  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America,  where  the  greater  part  of  this  population  is  found. 

Proof  of  this  natural  resistance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Latin-Americans 
have  survived  and  propagated  in  the  Tropics  under  unfavorable  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  are  likewise  adaptable  to  the  life  In  the  cold  and  temperate  regiona 
In  contrast  to  this  we  know  how  susceptible  the  native  Americans  still  are  to 
tuberculosis  when  living  in  association  with  Europeans,  as  are  the  Europeans  to 
the  diseases  of  the  Tropics. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  life  for  the  inhabitant  of  northern  regions  Is  an 
impossibility  in  the  Tropics;  not  in  the  least,  because  this  Would  amount  to 
saying  that  the  Africans  can  not  live  In  northern  climates,  which  Is  not  the 
case,  as  over  10,000,000  of  them  are  In  North  America  alone.  The  advancement 
In  modern  sanitation  has  renderwl  the  earth  safe  to  live  in,  whatever  region 
man  may  choose.  What  is  still  lacking  Is  sufficient  sanitation  and  appropriate 
training  and  better  knowledge  among  the  laity  in  general  concerning  the  causes 
of  diseases,  their  modes  of  transmission  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

It  Is  the  neglect  of  these  underlying  principles — ignorance,  in  other  words — 
which  is  responsible  for  the  sad  consequences  too  often  seen  and  which  could 
easily  be  avoided  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern  regions  who  carelessly 
hazard  their  future  in  tropical  countries. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  those  who  desire  to  Settle 
In  the  Tropics,  or  undertake  some  enterprise  in  those  countries,  should  first 
receive  appropriate  instruction  In  bacteriology,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  para- 
sitology and  tropical  medicine,  and  also  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

This  instruction  may  be  taken  in  one  or  two  semesters  in  any  of  our  univer- 
sities that  offer  such  courses.    The  courses  should  consist  of  didactic  lectures 
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and  demonstration  in  the  laboratc«T.  Tlie  student  should  become  proficient 
in  the  underlying  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  before  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma,  and  only  then  should  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  a 
position,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  in  the  Tropics. 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  believes  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  and  of  vital 
importance  that  the  same  instruction  should  be  given  not  only  in  all  unversi- 
ties  and  colleges,  but  also  in  the  schools  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical 
America.  The  respective  governments  of  these  countries  should  awake  to 
present-day  requirements  by  directing  their  efforts  toward  the  sanitation  of  the 
Tropics.  "  Health  first,"  and  only  then  can  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  Tropics  be  developed,  and  with  it  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America  and  of  the  Americans  as  a  whole. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS. 

By  Charles  C.  Grove, 
A88i8tani  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University. 

This  statement  is  to  serve  the  two  puri>oses  of  assisting  colleges  to  plan  an 
adequate  course  of  Instruction  in  training  for  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Government  and  of  enabling  university  men  now  in  the  field 
of  business  to  plan  for  a  systematic  reading  course  relating  to  business  mathe- 
matics. 

Although  the  curriculum  of  the  school  of  business  of  Columbia  University 
consists  of  a  two-year  series  of  courses  based  on  two  years  of  collegiate  study  in 
an  approved  college,  this  statement  relates  to  a  four-year  collegiate  course  in 
business. 

It  is  further  especially  desired  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  education  as  dis- 
tinguished from  training  is  in  mind.  Education  is  the  general  development  of 
all  the  potentialities  and  powers  of  a  man.  It  leads  him  to  understand  the 
comparatively  few  fundamental  principles  of  rerum  natura,  of  physics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  economics,  etc.,  and  to  form  fixed  habits  of  clear,  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  intelligent  action  based  on  those  principles  as  they  recur 
in  most' of  our  everyday  problems.  Education  is  general ;  training  is  particular. 
The  educational  course  should  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  subjects  studied — as,  for  example,  of  accounting — so  that  he,  in 
practice,  may  readily  adapt  himself  to  any  form  to  be  followed. 

These  thoughts  have  been  allowed  to  intrude  because  of  two  observations : 

First  There  is  still  too  much  training  not  based  on  a  sure  foundation  of  edu- 
cation. 
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Seoand.  Almost  all  the  expert  arbitragi^ts  in  iorei^  exchange  are  ef  foreign 
origin  and  training.  It  is  high  time  that  we  Talse  up  in  this  and  other  liighlar 
specialized  departments  a  generation  of  Ameclcan  young  men  with  as  good  educa- 
tion and  technical  training. 

THE}  9UBJBCT  MATTBR. 

For  some  years  the  author  has  been  accustomed  to  ^peak,  loosely  and  briefly, 
of  static  and  of  kinematic  mathematics  in  order  to  bring  into  bold  relief  two 
phases  of  our  mathematical  considerations  or  two  points  of  view  of  the  quan- 
tities under  consideration.  From  the  first  point  of  view,  quantities  are  at  least 
thought  of  as  of  fixed  and  determined  value,  with  no  idea  of  approximation  or 
variatiwi.  From  the  other  viewpoint,  quantities  are  recognized  as  varying 
continuously  according  to  a  stated  law,  as  in  analytic  geometry ;  or  variation 
and  f^iMToximation  are  recognized  as  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  prac- 
tical life.  The  endeaTor  is  then  to  ascertain  the  true  measure  of  the  quantltiefl 
or  to  formulate  a  laV  according  to  which  they  seem  to  vary,  at  least  -within 
a  limited  range.  This  conception  of  quantity  has  led  to  the  Introduction  of  the 
statistical  method  into  the  mathematics  of  business  to  a  i&pldly  Increasing 
extent.    The  topics  of  the  ccmrses  are  accordingly : 

I.  Static  Mathematics. 

A.  Advanced  arithmetic,  logarithms, 

1,  Review  of  methods  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  with  short  cuts  that  arise  from  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  operations  and  somewhat  of  the  theory  of  numbers. 

Arithmetical  complement  and  aritlimetical  supplement 

The  object  is  to  bring  the  stodart  into  the  atmesphere  of  number  and  of 
numerical  relationships,  realizing  that  for  the  clerical  worker  such  an  appre- 
ciation is  of  fundamental  importance.  Read  A  treatise  on  computation,  by 
E.  M.  Langley,  New  York ;  Xtongmans,  Green  k  Co.,  1896. 

2.  Fractions  and  tlieir  decimal  equivalents — terminating,  repeating,  or  cir- 
culating— ^noting  the  distinction  between  rational  and  irrational  numbers.  Per 
cents  of  £  s.  d^  etc 

8.  Proportion,  simple  compound,  conjoined  (in  arbitrage),  and  even  alligation, 
if  desired,  simply  enough  to  acquaint  the  student  with  it,  because  of  its  useful- 
ness in  chemistry  in  ''  balancing  equations,"  because  it  provides  an  easy  solu- 
tion to  some  problems  that  would  otherwise  involve  indeterminate  equations, 
and  as  it  completes  the  systematic  development  of  the  subject  of  proportion. 

4.  The  method  of  cancellation. 

5.  The  elements  of  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms.  Slide  rules.  The  busi- 
ness man  should  no  longer  be  afraid  of  the  word  logarithm.  An  extensive 
treatment,  obtainable  only  in  libraries,  i^  in  Appendix  12,  Ann.  Rep.,  1896,  of 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  under  tlie  title  '*  Logarithms,  their  Kature, 
CkMhputation,  and  Uses,'*  by  W.  W.  Duffleld,  Superintendent  With  it  are  10 
tables. 

6.  The  use  and  making  <^  other  tables,  such  as — 

Interest,  simple  and  compound. 

Discount,  simple  and  compound. 

Annuity,  amount  of,  pres^it  value,  to  amortize,'  etc 

Bond  tables,* 


*  This  topic  is  mentioned  here  for  convenience,  but  the  actual  use  and  making  of  the 
tables  would  occur  when  each  is  needed. 
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B,  The  (dg^ra  of  diicrete  guan  tidies, 

1.  BatiODftl  integral  fuDctions. 

2.  Reiationsliips  between  coeffici«it8  and  roots. 

3.  MnUipliciition  mud  division  with  detactied  coefficients. 

4.  Binomial  coefficients — Pascal's  triangle. 

5.  Permutations  and  combinations,  dl0tr£tmtk>ns  and  derangements. 

6.  Introduction  to  probabilltiea. 

7.  Finite  number  series. 

Progressions,  arithmetic  and  geometric. 

Series  whose  law  may  be  determined. 

Introduction  to  finite  differences. 

Introduction  to  interpolation,  extrapolation,  summation. 

8.  Undetermined  coefficients,  applicatlOfiflL 

9.  Mathematical  induetloii. 
10.  Infinite  aeries: 

Geometric,  exponential,  logarithmic. 
CJonvergence,  divergence,  tests. 

C,  The  solution  of  equaiionm — 

Of  any  degree,  growing  out  of  a  study  of  the  theory  of  equations. 

Of  quadratic. 

Remainder  theorem,  factor  theorem. 

Transformations,  algebraic  and  geometric  views  of. 

Descartes's  rule  of  sigrife. 

Rational  roots  (by  syntiietic  division). 

Approximation  of  irrational  roots. 
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It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  subject  of  permutations  and  combinations  bas 
been  introduced  early.    That  is  tor  two  reasoos: 

1.  The  subject  above  all  othem  enforces,  compels  <ieTrect  interpretation,  con- 
centration, clear  thinking,  definite  statements.  This  wUl  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  habits  of  thought  which  is  the  most  imtportant  object  of  education  to 
develop. 

2.  The  students,  for  some  years  to  come,  will  vary  considerably  in  the  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  work  of  these  collegiate  schools  of  business.  Mature, 
experienced  men,  for  whom  in  part  these  schools  exist,  will  be  in  class  with 
young  men  fresh  from  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board.  The 
mvAfject  of  pemmtatione  and  combinations  will  be  new,  fresh,  interesting  to, 
and  within  the  understanding  of,  all  members  of  the  class  alike,  and  will  force 
upon  the  conHcimifmess  of  aU  tlie  cardinal  purpose  of  the  educational  course. 

The  examples  and  exercises  throughout  shall  be  from  practical  business  of 
to-day.  It  shall  be  their  object  to  illustrate  and  illumine  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration and  to  reveal  its  applicability  where  that  had  not  been  apparent. 

The  ioregoing  covers  the  theoretical  preparation  for  a  text  like  The  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Investment,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Skinner  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1913).  which 
may  be  used  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
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Among  the  topics  considered  near  the  close  of  the  first  half  year  and  in  pre- 
paration for  which  the  outside  reading  may  be  done  is  that  of  foreign  exchange 
and  trade  acceptances,  which  will  rapidly  come  into  general  use  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  following  are  books  that  may  be  assigned  for 
reading  and  report : 
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The  brochures  published  by  many  large  banking  houses  as,  in  New  York,  by  The 
National  City  Bank,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  and 
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II.    Kinematic  Mathematics. 

The  ideas  of  function,  change,  continuity,  and  continuous  change,  of  variation 

and  approximation. 
The  graph  of- rational  integral  functions  of  oommon  and  familiar  occurrence, 

of  other  functions  that  arise,  as  cost,  interest,  annuity,  present  value, 

charts  for  wages,  for  exchange  and  arbitrage. 
The  principles  of  analytic  geometry.    The  equation  of  a  locus,  the  locus  of 
an  equation,  the  discussion  of  an  equation. 

Plotting  functions  as  ^i»=-vZ — *  **i»~ —     *     — »  considering  in  turn 

two  of  the  quantities  as  variable  and  the  others  as  constant  or  as  a 
parameter. 
Developing  functions  whose  graphs  shall  be  of  type  forms  for  use  later  in 
statistical  work. 
Elements  of  analytic  geometry  in  three  dimensions. 

SFCOND   YF^R. 

Elements  of  tlie  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Elements  of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences. 

The  theory  of  probability. 

The  method  of  least  squares. 

Fitting  simpler  curves  to  data. 

Statistical  measures. 

Correlation. 

THIBD   AND   FOURTH    TIUR. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  statistics. 
An   elective  and  graduate  course — Seminar  on  Biometrika  and  present 
writers. 
An  advanced  mathematical  theory  of  interest  and  life  contingencies. 
A  graduate  course  following  tlie  Institute  of  Actuaries*  text  book.     Parts 
I  and  II. 
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BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

By  James  E.  Lough. 

Profeaaor  of  Ewpetimental  Pitychology   and  Method,  School  of  Pedagogy,   New  York 

Untversity. 

The  study  of  psychology  and  ethics  is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  as  funda- 
mental or  basic  work  for  everyone  who  is  preparing  to  enter  business  as  a 
profession.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind,  its  attributes,  limitations, 
development,  springs  of  action,  and  control.  The  psychology  of  the  business 
man  may  be  a  crude  "  rule  of  thumb  **  psychology,  based  largely  upon  Inac- 
curate, and  frequently  prejudiced,  observation  of  a  limited  group  of  cases,  or 
derived  from  popular  magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers,  or  he  may  possess 
a  knowledge  of  psychology  that  has  been  established  upon  general  laws  scien- 
tifically developed  by  means  of  extended  study  and  investigation. 

Business  psychology  comprises  a  group  of  psychological  problems  that  can 
be  applied  directly  or  Indirectly  to  business  operations.  The  fundamental 
principles  are  in  no  way  different  from  the  principles  of  general  psychology. 
Illustrative  material,  however,  comes  from  the  domain  of  business  operations, 
and  emphasis  Is  placed  on* the  somewhat  limited  group  of  laws  that  obviously 
fall  into  business  operations.  In  many  institutions  the  course  in  business 
psychology  is  based  upon  the  study  of  standard  or  general  textbooks  of  psychol- 
ogy. In  such  cases  the  student  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  his  own  applica- 
tions. He  will  also  find  it  desirable  to  touch  lightly  upon,  or  to  omit  altogether, 
many  topics  that  have  a  remote  bearing  on  business,  as  for  example,  localiza- 
tion of  functions,  details  of  sense  organs,  and  space  perception. 

The  introductory  course  In  business  psychology  should  be  a  general  course, 
that  is  it  should  include  psychological  problems  that  apply  to  a  wide  range  of 
business  activities.  Following  this  first  course,  and  based  upon  it,  the  student 
may  consider  special  groups  of  problems,  as  for  example,  the  psychology  of 
salesmanship,  psychology  of  advertising,  mental  rating  of  employees,  vocational 
guidance  and  placement,  and  the  psychology  of  factory  management. 

The  following  topics  should  be  included  in  the  first  or  general  course  in 

business  psychology: 

I.  Self -analysis. — A  study  of  the  mental  traits  generally  called  for  in  busi- 
ness— observation,  concentration,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  knowledge, 
ambition,  confidence,  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  cheerfulness,  reliability,  energy, 
persistence,  initiative,  self-control.  Self-analysis  should  enable  the  student 
to  realize  which  of  his  traits  are  strong  and  dependable  and  which  are  weak 
and  undeveloped.  He  should  also  be  able,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  to  make 
a  more  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  mental  traits  of  others. 

II.  Mental  development. — ^An  analysis  of  the  content  and  processes  involved 
in  each  trait  mentioned  in  I,  in  order  to  determine  methods  of  strengthening 
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traits  that  sbow  i&desitable  weakneoEi.  Tbls  ^i^pUes  In  tiie  J&mt  place  to  neif- 
tlevelopment,  bnt  also  carries  with  it  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  developfn? 
these  €ame  traits  in  others. 

III.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  h8l>lt  fi>nnati(m  to  traits,  principally 
to  the  tcalts  involved  in  disposition  and  action^  those  forming  tiie  basts  of 
character. 

IV.  Springs  of  ^KJtiatL — ^Tbe  natural  (instinctive)  and  the  acquired  impulses 
and  inhibitions.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  instincts*  eonsciona  and 
unconscious  imitation,  the  influence  of  health,  sex,  age,  raee,  and  sodid  environ- 
ment in  modifying  original  springs  of  action  and  jnethods  of  evaitsttlng  flpringa 
<rf  action,  and  effect  of  substittition  of  motives. 

V.  Types  of  decision  and  methods  of  control. — ^These  should  be  studied  in  the 
first  place  by  special  reference  to  one^s  setf  and  may  then  be  'applied  in  order 
to  effect  decisions  in  others.  In  this  section  should  also  be  included  topics  on 
suggestion  ^d  obedience. 

On  completing  the  topics  enumerated  above  the  student  should  be  ready  to 
take  up  special  problems  in  the  psychology  of  business : 

VI.  Psycholosfy  of  advertising, 
YJJL  Psychology  of  saiesmanship, 

VIII.  Psychology  of  numagemenL 

IX.  Sdeni^  vocational  guidance  on  selection  of  empJoyces. 

X.  Fatigue  and  recreation  as  factors  in  efficiency. 
XL  Acquisition  of  skUl. 

XII.  Workinif  with  olTiers.— ^Cooperation,  rivalry,  helping  and  hindering,  th« 
development  of  morale. 
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BUSINESS  I^HICS.  « 

Bnshiess  etSiies  most  be  fcmnded  on  tte  fuoclameiital  propoeitioEi  Qiat  the 
«ta:iidfad  of  conduct,  duties,  and  obligations,  most  be  maintained  in  bmlneaB 


traBBtetions  as  ireU  as  in  sozHbusiness  aetivities.  There  is  no  special  dispensa- 
tien  of  moTBMty  tor  the  boslnesB  wos^d.  Hie  gceat  pn^ilem  in  bttsinesB  ethics 
vrHL  be  to  awaicen  atadents  to  the  realization  that  a  sbigle  code  of  ethics  must 
be  followed.  The  topics  to  be  included  in  the  study  nf  baslness  ethics  are  there- 
fbfe  net  diiferent  in  any  essential  from  tlie  topics  treated  in  any  standard 
cocnme  in  general  ethks.  niiwtratiTe  suiteria],  tewever,  mixit  be  drawn  from 
tefrtaeaa  activities  mtiber  than  from  aoeial  UCe. 

The  £oIlo\^Bg  topies  should  be  indiided  in  the  eonzse:  I.  Erototion  of  moral- 
itW'f  U.  Origin  ot  social  mentality;  IIL  The  tfae(H*y  of  morality;  IV.  The  mean- 
ing of  duty;  V.  The  consideration  et  special  problems  of  social  and  business 
{oactice — self-consciousness  and  attrui«n,  loyalty,  patriotism,  cooperation,  in- 
<lostrial  'dsties,  social  and  industrial  alleviatioii. 
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THE  STUDY   OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   AND   OBGANIZA- 

TION. 

In  PrepaxmtioB  for  Foreign  Tmde. 

By  Abthub  E.  Swanson, 
Swanson  Ogiltfte  Co.,  Chicayo,  III.,  Industrial  Engineers, 

Occasionally  the  term  "  business  administration  "  is  used  In  a  broad  sense 
to  include  all  the  functions  of  a  business.  It  is  then  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  term  "  business."  Mere  frequently,  however,  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
Atrictly  executive  functions  in  the  management  of  business.  In  discussing 
the  place  Uiat  a  study  of  administration  and  organization  should  occupy  in  a 
course  of  training  for  foreign  trade,  the  term  "business  administration*'  is 
used  in  this  fatter  sense. 

Business  organization  is  also  used  in  a  twofold  way.  People  speak,  for 
instance,  of  organizing  a  company  and  refer  then  to  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  In  order  to  incorporate.  Again  they  speak  of  their  business  as  being  well 
organized  and  refer  then  to  the  manner  in  which  the  functions  of  their  busi- 
ness are  facilitated  by  the  disposition  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  ptrocesses. 
It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  term  "  organization  "  is  used  here. 

The  study  of  business  administration  and  organization  in  preparation  for 
foreign  trade  should  Include  a  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  and 
organization  with  general  application  to  business  of  any  character  and  a 
8i)ecial  course  In  the  administration  and  organization  of  businesses  or  depart- 
ments of  such  engaged  In  foreign  trade. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  student  precede  his  special  study  of 
the  administration  and  organization  of  businesses  engaged  in  foreign  trade  by 
n  general  course  in  business  administration  and  organization,  because  the 
student  Is  then  made  to  realize  that  there  Is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
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between  foreign  and  domestic  business,  but  that  foreign  business  differs  from 
domestic  mainly  in  that  business  is  conducted  under  very  different  conditions. 

The  general  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  or  organization  should 
include  a  treatment  of  such  factors  as  the  adjustment  of  the  organization 
and  administration  to  the  purposes  of  the  business  and  the  conditions  of  opera- 
tion ;  the  delegation  of  authority,  including  such  factors  as  departmentization, 
centralization,  and  decentralization;  the  control  of  delegated  authority  by 
means  of  reports,  conferences,  and  personal  relations ;  the  relation  of  authority 
to  responsibility ;  functional  specialization  as  it  relates  to  both  the  delegation 
of  authority  and  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel ;  the  correlation  of  departments 
and  processes  so  that  the  activity  of  each  person  or  unit  contributes  effectiv^ 
to  the  activity  of  the  whole  and  so  that  a  balance  is  maintained ;  the  standardiza- 
tion of  materials,  equipment,  and  processes;  the  utilization  and  preparation  of 
reports;  discipline;  employment;  training;  wage  policy,  and  relation  of  busi- 
ness to  such  external  agencies  as  the  National  Government  and  State  govern- 
ments, public  opinion,  competition,  etc. 

In  such  a  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  and  organization  the 
object  should  be  to  bring  out  for  the  student  the  significance  of  these  factors 
in  business.  It  would  not  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  to  give  him 
in  such  a  course  a  detailed  knowledge  of  all  these  factors.  Taking,  for  instance, 
the  utilization  and  preparation  of  reports,  it  would  not  be  the  purpose  of  the 
course  to  train  the  student  in  the  preparation  of  complicated  reports  for  which 
an  accounting  training  is  essential.  The  purpose  would  be  to  show  the  value 
of  such  reports  in  the  management  of  a  business  and  to  show  how  their  prepa- 
ration is  controlled  by  their  utilization  for  administrative  purposes. 

A  considerable  amount  of  illustrative  material  should  be  introduced  in  the 
course  as  each  factor  is  taken  up  for  discussion.  In  part  this  can  be  supplied 
by  giving  the  student  detailed  descriptions  of  the  organization  and  the  admin- 
istration of  typical  businesses.  In  part  It  can  be  accomplished  by  Inspection 
reports.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  very  satisfactory.  The  laboratory  method 
is  the  most  effective,  but  it  can  be  used  with  difficulty  and  only  in  a  limited  way 
except  for  advanced  students. 

The  special  course  in  administration  and  organization  as  it  applies  to 
businesses  engaged  in  foreign  trade  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  different  business  institutions  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  with  a  view  to  understanding  not  only  how  they  are  organized  and 
administered  but  why  they  must  be  organized  and  administered  in  a  special 
way.  It  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  student  to  show 
how  the  factors  discussed  in  the  elements  of  the  business  administration  and 
organization  are  present  in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  business. 

The  business  institutions  to  be  studied  will  include  the  export  commission 
house,  the  export  merchant,  the  export  forwarder,  the  manufacturer's  agent, 
the  export  departments  of  businesses  selling  direct,  export  branch  houses, 
advertising  agencies  that  place  advertising  in  foreign  countries,  foreign  credit 
agencies,  and  trade  associations. 

It  is  important  that  the  student  taking  such  a  course  be  acquainted  with  the 
marketing,  credit  and  financing  functions  of  an  exporting  business,  because,  as 
previously  stated,  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  business  is  in  a 
large  measure  determined  by  the  functions  of  a  business  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  operated.  The  course  might  well  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
for  the  vspecial  treatment  of  the  organization  and  management  of  such  depart- 
ments as  purchasing,  sales,  advertising,  credits,  finance,  shipping,  invoicing, 
and  accounting. 
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The  courses  should  preferably  be  semester  courses  and  should  be  taken  as 
late  in  the  course  of  training  as  practicable. 
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ACCOUNTING  APPLIED  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  John  Raymond  Wnj)i£AN, 

Head  Professor  of  Accounting,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  New  Tdrk 

University. 

The  parties  to  foreign  trade  are  the  importer,  the  exporter,  the  transporter, 
the  warehouseman,  and  the  banker.  Accounting  applied  to  foreign  trade  must 
therefore  be  considered  from  the  respective  points  of  view  of  the  parties. 

The  accounting  relating  to  the  importing  and  exporting  of  merchandise  does 
not  differ  from  other  accounting  except  that  it  emphasizes  the  exi)enses  inci- 
dent to  customhouse  clearance,  warehousing,  ocean  as  well  as  land  transporta- 
tion, and  requires  a  slight  knowledge  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  accounting  relating  to  transportation  and  warehousing  as  Industries 
must  be  differentiated  from  that  which  arises  out  of  the  relations  between  these 
parttes  and  the  importer  and  exporter,  respectively.  In  no  case  is  the  account- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  except  that  of  the  ocean  transportation  company  where 
the  company  is  required  to  collect  from  foreign  shippers  in  foreign  currency. 

The  accounting  for  the  banker  must  take  cognizance  not  only  of  the  usual 
banking  operation  but  of  the  somewhat  complicated  foreign  exchange  feature. 

A  university  course  In  "Accounting  applied  to  foreign  trade"  must  needs 
take  Into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  "  background  "  courses  such  as  the 
history  of  commerce,  foreign  trade  and  transportation,  and  theory  of  foreign 
exchange,  are  available  and  prerequisite.  In  the  ideal  curriculum  they  would 
be  both  available  and  prerequisite.    In  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
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suggestions  which  follow  may  be  of  use,  it  is  probable  that  aach  courses  will  be 
lacking,  hence  the  course  in  accounting  should  lay  the  foundation  in  history, 
economics,  and  finance,  and  perhaps  take  on  more  of  a  composite  nature  tlian 
would  be  usual  in  the  ideal  curriculum. 

As  outlined  below,  it  should  be  offered  two  one-hour  periods  a  week  for  two 
semesters.  Stripped  of  ttie  material  other  tban  that  which  is  strictly  account- 
ing, one  semester  would  probably  suffice.  In  either  case  it  should  follow  the 
course  in  general  accounting,  it  should  be  presented  as  a  eombined  lecture  and 
laboratory  course  with  liberal  assignments  of  collateral  reading. 

OUTLINE. 

Historical  background  leading  up  to  the  ^status  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  World  War.  Effect  of  the  World  War  on  ttie  commercial  and  financial 
relatimis  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  a  factor  in  devrtop- 
ing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Outhx^  for  the  future  of  the  fo»> 
eign  trade  of  the  United  States.    The  Webb  Act 

The  materials  of  foreign  trade.  The  commodity  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Imports  for  past  five  years.  Foreign  markets  and  opportunities.  F]3q>orts  for 
past  five  years.  General  and  special  characteristics  of  export  commodities. 
The  question  of  packing.    Warehoc»e,  pOrt,  and  sliipping  facilities. 

The  ag^icies  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade.  The  exporter,  as  principal, 
as  agent,  the  forwarder.  The  functions,  relations,  and  charges  of— the  dray- 
man ;  the  warehoueemckn ;  the  €k>vemmeiit  in  the  exerdse  of  superviiicui  and 
restrictions;  the  insurer;  the  ocean  trani^)ortation  company.  The  documents 
and  shipping  papers;  bills  of  lading;  consular  invoices;  shipper's  export 
declaration;  invoices  of  the  drayman  and  the  insurance  eomimny.  The 
importer  and  his  relation  to  the  ocean  transportation  company ;  to  the  customs 
department  of  the  Government ;  to  the  customhouse  broker ;  the  war^ouseman ; 
the  local  transportation  company.  The  documents  for  imports ;  incoming  bills 
of  lading;  customhouse  entry  blank;  declaration;  duty  deposit;  appraiser's  re- 
port ;  release ;  duty  adjustment ;  marine  Insurance ;  inward  freight ;  and  cartage. 

Expenses  characteristic  of  the  exporter:  Outward  cartage  (depository  to  the 
steamship  pier) ;  consular  invoices ;  ocean  freight ;  marine  insurance ;  ware- 
house charges;  forwarder's  commission.  Characteristic  expenses  of  the  im- 
porter: Ocean  freight  and  nnirine  insurance  (usually  indutted  in  purchase 
invoice) ;  customhouse  broker ;  duty ;  inward  cartage. 

Principle  of  the  draft.  Two-party  drafts.  Three-party  drafts.  Bookke^ing 
for  drafts.    The  trade  acceptance. 

Specimen  transactions  illustrating  purchases  and  sales  of  merchandise  wltb 
importing  and  exporting  expenses ;  drawbacks ;  packing  costs  and  their  relation 
to  claims  for  goods  damaged  in  trai^it;  owned  goods  and  consigned  goods; 
goods  s<rtd  on  C4)en  account;  draft;  trade  acceptance;  amverrfon  of  invoices 
from  English,  French,  GJerman,  Dutch,  and  South  American  currencies  to  United 
States  currency.  Statements  of  facts  and  problems  correlating  the  above  and 
introducing  statements  requiring  conversion  to  and  from  branch  offices  and 
foreign  agencies.  Standard  rates  for  conversion  of  accounts  current.  Inci- 
dental profit  on  exchange. 

Theory  of  foreign  exchange.'  Function  of  the  forelgn^exchange  banker;  ex- 
change parities;  conversions.  International  banking.  Sources  of  exchange. 
Demands  for  exchange.  The  gold  pointa  Expenses  incident  to  the  shipment  of 
gold.  The  varioiu  kinds  of  exchange;  bankers'  long  bills,  short  bills,  cable 
transfers,  commercial  clean  long,  clean  short,  documentary  long,  documentary 
short,  documents  on  acceptance,  documents  on  payment 
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The  forei^-exchange  d^artment;  organization,  function,  records,  relation 
to  general  organization  of  the  bank.  The  foreign-exchange  controlling  account 
In  the  general  booka 

Operation  of  the  books  of  the  foreign-exchange  d^mrtment  The  foreign- 
exchange  ledger,  with  suj^ortlng  books.  Long  and  short  bills  purchased.  Long 
and  short  bills  sold.  Bank  acceptances.  Trade  acceptances.  Letters  of  credit 
Travelws*  checks.  Foreign  money  bought  and  sold.  Arbitrage  transactions. 
Beconcillation  of  foreign  bank  accounts*  showing  profit  In  each  account  State- 
ment of  profit  and  loss  for  foreign-exchange  department 
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.    STATISTICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  BUSINESS. 

By  HcmACE  Seobtbt, 
Professor  of  Bhonomic*  and  StatUHes,  NorthiDestem  University. 

Whatever  motives  may  prompt  one  to  enter  bnsiness^  the  pecnniary  one  la 
undoubtedly  potent.    Bnsinees  iroccees  is  measured  in  terms  of  realized  profits^ 
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and  to  determine  these  accurate  accounting  is  necessary.  Accounting  and  sta- 
tistics may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  languages  of  business.  Accounting,  as 
a  business  tool,  has  been  developed  during  the  last  dozen  years  and  is  now  being 
used  to  determine  costs  in  all  their  different  phases.  Statistics,  as  a  method 
in  business  and  as  a  companion  to  accounting,  has  had  even  a  more  recent  but 
no  less  important  development.  Both  have  grown  in  spite  of  business  distrusts 
and  lethargy.  The  prejudice  against  statistics  is  to  be  sought  more  in  their 
abuse  than  in  their  use,  and  this  fact  the  business  man  is  coming  to  see.  No 
longer  can  business  be  conducted  successfully  by  a  rule-of-thumb  method  nor 
accounts  and  statistics  be  ignored.  Markets  must  be  analyzed  and  production 
costs  scrutinized.  The  facts  of  industry  must  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation of  business  policy. 

Statistics  in  business  may  be  used  in  the  solution  of  two  types  of  problwns — 
first,  those  associated  with  internal,  and,  second,  those  associated  with  external 
conditions.  Internal  problems  of  production,  of  the  supply  and  control  of 
labor,  of  organization,  etc.,  lend  themselves  to  statistical  treatment.  In  the 
same  way  problems  beyond  the  sphere  of  individual  businesses  due  to  competi- 
tion, relationship  with  the  State,  may  also  be  studied  and  measured  statisti- 
cally. It  is  probably  this  latter  side  of  business  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
increased  use  of  statistics  as  a  means  of  forestalling  the  consequences  of  keen 
competition  and  of  measuring  the  results  of  State  activity  upon  business. 

What  are  statistics?  Statistics  may  be  defined,  briefly,  as  numerical  aggre- 
gates, enumerated  or  estimated  according  to  reasonable  standards  of  accuracy, 
collected  in  a  systematic  manner  for  a  predetermined  purpose,  and  placed  In 

relationship  to  each  .other.  Statistical  methods  may  be  defined  so  as  to  include 
all  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  by  means  of,  which  statistics  may  be 
collected  and  used  to  describe  or  explain  phenomena  in  their  individual  or 
related  capackies.  The  goal  of  statistical  studies  is  comparison,  and  this  may 
relate  to  time,  to  place,  and  to  condition. 

The  business  man  desires  to  compare  his  business  with  that  of  his  competitor ; 
to  compare  this  year's  oix^ration  with  last  year's;  to  compare  one  deiiartment 
with  another,  etc.  To  do  so  by  means  of  statistics  necessitates  the  use  of 
aggregates  or  numerical  facts  in  terms  of  standardized  units  of  measurement 
Imperfect  measurements  and  crude  units  will  not  suffice.  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment in  business,  as  in  all  science,  is  fundamental.  In  the  physical  sciences 
it  is  definite  and  standardized.  In  the  business  world,  however,  units  are  far 
less  definite  and  their  meaning  dependent  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used.  Comparisons  are  valid  or  invalid  largely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  homogeneity  which  characterizes  the  units  employed. 

The  statistical  methods  most  conmionly  used  by  business  men  are  tabulation 
and  graphics.  Tabulation  servos  the  purpose  of  putting  in  lines  and  columns, 
under  stub  and  caption  headings,  data  classilieil  according  to  relationships 
which  are  significant  for  the  purpose  in  mind.  Tabulation  grows  out  of  analysis 
and  registers  the  relations  between  facts  which  are  thought  to  be  significant. 
Tables  may  be  simple  or  complex,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  data  which 
they  contain  and  the  complexity  of  the  relations  which  they  register.  As  a 
statistical  device  for  classifying  business  facts,  they  are  fundamental,  but  their 
appearance  and  complexity  are  oftentimes  forbidding. 

Graphics,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once  arrest  attention.  They  m»y  be  divided 
into  two  main  groups — diagrams,  in  which  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  are 
employed ;  and  graphics  proper,  which  consist  of  graphs  and  curves.  Graphic 
devices  are  valuable  because  of  their  appeal  to  the  eye.  It  is  their  power  of 
suggestion  which  is  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  dangerous.    A  diagnun 
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drawn  out  of  scale,  or  a  graph  dissociated  from  the  concrete  data  which  it 
depicts,  may  be  highly  deceptive.  Both  may  Illustrate  faulty  data  and  in 
themselves  never  reveal  the  fact.  Graphics  rarely  add  new  meaning  to  sta- 
tistical facts.  What  they  do  is  to  throw  Into  bold  outline  relationships  which 
may  lie  concealed  in  tables.  Their  appeal  Is  to  the  eye  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  intellect,  and  they  should  be  used  with  caution  and  circumspection.  In 
business,  where  data  are  accurate  and  the  desire  to  deceive  lacking,  graphic 
devices  may  be  successfully  employed,,  not  only  to  give  to  executives  and 
others  vivid  impressions  of  operating  efficiency  in  the  past  but  likewise  to 
suggest  or  to  forecast  the  future.  Graphic  devices  are  nlmost  of  infinite  variety 
and  may  be  used  in  almost  all  of  the  different  phases  of  business  activity.  It 
Is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  are  secondary  to  the  analysis  which 
is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  which  Is  to  be  iHustrated. 

An  example  of  the  use  to  which  statistical  methods  In  business  are  put  may 
be  helpful.  The  business  man  is  constantly  In. need  of  a  barometer  and  fore- 
caster .of  trade  conditions.  If  he  can  know  what  the  future  will  bring,  If  he 
can  gauge  his  productive  activity  in  line  with  Industrial  and  financial  con- 
ditions, his  business  will  be  stabilized  and  his  methods  made  more  profitable. 
He  Is  therefore  seeking  to  Interpret  the  meaning  of  statistical  facts  growing 
out  of  trade  relations,  banking  and  finance,  manufacturing  conditions,  stock 
and  bond  transactions,  etc.  In  response  to  his  needs,  certain  organizations 
have  prepared  and  are  marketing  so-called  "  statistical  services,"  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  interpret  fundamental  business  and  industrial  statistics.  Until 
recently,  little  If  any  science  has  characterized  such  services. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  both  a  business  barometer  and  a  busi« 
ness  forecaster  have  been  worked  out  on  scientific  principles.  The  method  of 
correlation,  developed  by  Sir  Francis  Galton  and  perfected  by  Karl  Pearson, 
has  definitely  been  adapted  to  business  data.  To-day,  not  only  is  this  method 
used  by  statisticians  in  the  interpretation  of  business  facts  but  also  by  psychol- 
ogists in  choosing  and  grading  men,  by  agriculturalists  In  selecting  farm  prod- 
ucts and  farm  animals,  by  breeders  and  others  In  Improving  animal  stock  In 
this  and  other  countrlea  Probably  no  more  promising  field  of  statistical  in- 
quiry, so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  business  man  are  concerned,  has  been 
developed  in  the  last  decade  than  the  application  of  the  method  of  correlation 
to  the  development  of  business  barometers. 

Business,  to  be  successful,  must  be  sdentiflc.  Business  men  are  coming 
keenly  to  realize  this  fact.  A  scientific  tool  which  is  available  and  may  be 
of  inestimable  service  toward  the  development  of  business,  as  a  science,  is 
the  method  of  statistics. 

Statistical  studies  should  come  relatively  late  in  the  student's  work,  since 
they  are  technical,  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  business  conditions,  and  for  their 
successful  perusal,  require  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  maturity.  At  least 
one-half  year  of  four  to  five  hours  a  week  is  necessary  for  an  introductory 
course.  A  large  portion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  problems 
illustrative  of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  text.  It  is  well  to  duplicate  in 
this  part  of  the  course,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  actual  statistical  work. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  TARIFFS. 

By  F.  W.  Taussig, 
Profe99or  of  Boonomios,  Harvard  Universitp,     Formtr  chairman  of  United  fiftates  Tarilf 

•     €ommi99ian. 

A  course  of  stu^y  looking  to  preparation  on  these  subjects  is  best  carried  on 
In  connection  with  a  general  college  course,  that  course  being  arranged  with  a 
view  to  giving  not  only  a  general  education,  but  special  training  and  informa- 
tion on  the  particular  subjects  here  mentioned. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prescribe  or  recommend  a  rigid  schedule  or  to  indicate 
in  detail  at  what  stage  and  with  what  degree  of  Intensive  application  individual 
topics  are  to  be  taken  up.  There  should  be  training  in  such  general  fields  as 
natural  science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  especially  English.  In  the  field  of 
natural  science,  chemistry  is  the  most  important  subject.  The  main  elements 
of  a  general  education  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  subjects  which  relate  more  particularly  to  foreign  trade  and  tarif£s  are: 
Modem  languages,  especially  French,  Spanish,  German;  Government  (political 
science  and  international  law) ;  the  principles  of  economics;  commercial  geog- 
raphy, commercial  arithmetic,  and  economic  history ;  money  and  banking,  trans- 
portation, corporate  organization  and  combinations,  and  like  subjects  in  applied 
economics ;  the  theory  and  practice  of  statistics ;  international  trade ;  tariffs  and 
tariff  history ;  foreign  exchange. 

In  general,  the  order  in  which  these  subjects  may  be  profitably  taken  up  it 
as  follows: 

1.  Modem  languages  should  be  begun  earlj,  if  possible,  in  preparatory  schools, 
and  should  be  studied  to  the  pcrint  where  an  easy  command  of  reading  la 
acquired.  It  is  desirable  also  to  attain  command  of  the  spoken  language,  but 
this  is  not  indispensable.  Not  all  of  the  languages  mentioned  need  be  taken  ap^ 
It  is  better  to  have  real  command  of  one  than  an  ineffective  smattering  of  two 
or  three.  The  study  of  a  language  should  ordinarily  be  continued  through  at 
least  two  years,  and  command  of  it  tested  and  bettered  by  its  use  4n  tbe  study 
of  political  and  economic  subject& 

Z  Both  government  and  economics  should  al^o  be  taken  up  early.  If  a  com- 
plete college  course  of  four  year.<i  is  planned,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  govern- 
ment in  the  first  year  and  follow  with  the  principles  of  economics  in  the  second 
year.  There  Is  no  reason,  however,  against  taking  up  both  government  and 
economics  In  the  first  year,  provided  that  in  that  year,  or  in  the  subsequent 
years,  there  is  not  complete  neglect  of  the  otiier  constttoenta  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.   Oommerdal  aritiimetic  may  also  be  taken  up  in  tbe  first  year. 

3.  After  a  year  of  economics  and  goveniment  a  further  study  of  more 
specialized  topics  should  be  undertaken.  Among  the  topics  of  spectal  im- 
portance in  economics  are  commercial  geography;  economic  history,  and  espe- 
cially the  economic  history  of  modem  times ;  transpOftatioB ;  money  and  bank- 
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in^;  corporate  organizatloQ  and  corporate  finance.  Including  comblnatioiis  and 
imblic  utilities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  tip  each  and  every  one  of  these 
subjects.  A  selection  among  them  may  be  made.  Commercial  geography  and 
economic  history  should,  however,  not  be  omitted. 

The  special  subjects  to  which  the  preceding  preparation  leads,  namely,  the 
theory  of  international  trade,  tariff  history*  and  experience,  and  foreign  ex- 
change, need  not  necessarily  be  postponed  to  the  last  year  or  final  stages.  Nor 
need  tbey  be  necessarily  taken  -op  as  separate  topics.  They  may  be  combined, 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  college  coorse,  with  some  of  t3ie  preceding 
suUjectfiL  Bedprocity  treaties  and  international  commercial  relations  may  be 
undertaken  in  connection  with  tariff  history.  International  trade,  and  tariff 
history  and  experience,  may  be  coml^ined  in  one  course;  or  international  trade 
and  foreign  exchange  may  be  combined  in  one'  course.  The  combinatkm  and 
interrelation  of  the  subjects  must  depend  upon  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of 
Instructors  and  students.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  course,  at  the  rat  me  time 
with  these  economic  subjects,  it  is  desirable  to  undertake  also  a  study  of  inter- 
national law  and  international  treaties,  with  special  reference  to  commercial 
treaties. 

A  bU^ography  indicating  serviceable  books  follows.  The  books  first  men- 
tioned under  each  head  are  those  most  likely  to  prove  useful  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  undertake  a  college  course  and  may  wish  to  prefmre  th^naelves  by 
Independent  reading  and  study. 
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TRANSPORTATION   AND   SHIPPING   IN   THEIR   RELATION   TO 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  Groveb  G.  Huebner, 
Professor  of  Transportation  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  first  year  of  a  four-year  college  course  designed  for  students  seeking 
preparation  for  the  foreign  trade  need  not  contain  any  course  dealing  directly 
with  transportation  and  shipping.  To  obtain  the  basis  for  specialized  study 
later  in  his  course,  the  first-year  student  can  be  profitably  occupied  with 
courses  on  the  following  subjects:  Elementary  economics,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, business  law,  government,  accounting,  and  English. 

In  his  second  year  the  student  can  advantageously  take  the  course  in 
railroad  transportation  as  many  ocean  cargoes  need  to  be  handled  between 
ports  and  interior  points  by  rail  or  rail-water  routes.  A  course  given  two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  college  year  or  three  houirs  for  one  term  may 
include  the  following  topics:  Origin  and  growth  of  the  American  railway 
system ;  the  mechanism  of  a  railroad ;  railroad  capital ;  earnings  and  expenses ; 
the  freight  service ;  the  passenger,  express,  and  mall  services ;  the  organization 
of  the  service ;  railroad  statistics ;  interrailway  relations ;  theory  and  practice 
of  railway  charges ;  and  regulation  in  leading  foreign  countries. 

Definite  results  may  be  obtained  by  adopting  a  good  textbook  and  supple- 
menting it  with  additional  reading  assignments  and  with  lectures  and  class 
discussions. 

If  his  roster  permits,  the  second-year  student  may  also  be  given  his  course 
in  ocean  transportation  and  shipping.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  he  be 
^ven  instruction  in  the  following  subjects  during  the  second  year:  Money  and 
credit,  manufacturing  industries,  advertising,  marketing  methods  in  the  leading 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  trades,  additional  English,  and  a  foreign 
language. 

During  the  third  year  the  foreign  trade  student  will,  unless  he  has  done  so 
daring  the  second  year,  take  a  course  In  ocean  transportation  and  shipping,  A 
two-hour  per  week  course  extending  throughout  the  college  year  or  a  three- 
hour  course  for  one  term  makes  .it  possible  to  Include  a  study  of  the  following 
topics:  Development  and  classification  of  sailing  vessels,  steamers,  motor  ves- 
sels, and  unrigged  craft;  ocean  routes;  the  Suez,  Panama,  and  other  maritime 
canals;  the  measurement  of  vessels  and  traflfic;  the  business  organization  of 
steamship  lines;  ocean  ports  and  terminals;  the  ocean  freight  service;  pas- 
senger, mail,  and  international  express  services;  marine  insurance;  relations 
between  ocean  carriers;  relations  between  ocean  and  rail  carriers;  principles 
and  practice  of  ocean  freight  rate  making;  aid  by  the  Federal  Gk)vemment; 
navigation  laws ;  Federal  regulation  of  charges  and  services ;  aid  and  regulation 
by  States  and  municipalities;  freight  and  terminal  charges;  condition  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  Industry  and  of  the  American  marine;  Government  aid 
in  foreign  countries ;  and  the  merchant  maiine  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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As  in  tile  case  of  railroad  transportation,  a  textbook  is  advisable  as  a  basis 
for  study.  In  addition  there  may  ft>e  special  reading  assignments,  lectures,  and 
class  discussions;  and  copies  of  the  various  ocean  shipping  forms  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  them. 

EiUier  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  studeni;  may  pn^tably  take  a  two- 
hour  i)er  weelc  course  in  railroad  traffic  and  rates  so  tliut  he  ma^'  obtain  more 
detailed  Imowtedge  of  freigiit  rates  and  other  charges i  methods  of  rate  Hiking; 
rate  structures;  tariffs;  classifications;  rooting;  railway  eblpplng  regulatians 
and  freight  services;  and  public  regulation  of  raili'oads. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  student  of  foreign  trade  need  take  maore 
than  the  three  transportation  courses  mentioned.  His  study  of  transportation 
and  shipping  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  correlates  well  with  his  courses  in 
foreign  trade  methods;  history  of  foreign  commerce;  industrial  management; 
banking;  corporatioii  fioanee;  salesmaDsMp ;  internatioiial  law;  diplomatic  and 
consular  procedure;  stock  and  produce  exchange  markets;  marine  insurance; 
foreign  languages ;  history ;  political  science ;  economics ;  and  special  courses 
dealing  with  the  resources  and  trade  relations  of  Latin  America,  Europe,  Aus- 
tralasia, Africa,  and  the  Far  East. 

RSFBttEKCfifl. 
Transportation  and  BHiFPiNa  in  thmol  Bjoation  to  Foebign  Tkaob. 

[Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  recommended  as  textbooks  for  class  purposes.] 
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PORT  AND  TERMINAL,  FACILITIES. 

By  Rot  S»  BCacElwis. 
Dean,  Bdhoo^  of  Poreign  Service,  Ocortfetown  VtHvereitp, 

An  UDd^standing  of  the  essentials  of  transportation^  which  is  a  large  item 
In  the  cost  of  production,  is  even  more  necessary  in  foreign  trade  than  in 
domestic  trade.  The  question  of  transportation  costs  inyolres  both  operation 
and  routing.  In  domestic  commerce  routing  is  primarily  a  matter  of  railroad 
rates.  Every  large  concern  should  have  its  trained  traffic  manager  to  take 
care  of  this  important  item  of  costs.  The  need  is  more  urgent  in  foreign 
trade  as  the  costs  are  larger,  the  time  element  in  deliveries  of  greater  variation, 
and  the  quality  of  service  to  the  foreign  customer  may  fluctuate  between 
greater  extremes  than  in  domestic  business.  Routing  calls  for  a  minute 
knowle<lfie  of  the  highroads  of  the  world's  commerce,  as  distance  is  a  matter 
of  transportation  facilities  and  not  of  miles. 

There  are  three  links  In  transportation  overseas:  (1)  Railway  inland  navi- 
gation and  other  land  carriers  at  home  and  abroad,  (2)  ships  on  the  seven 
seas,  and  (3)  the  link  between  land  and  water  carriers,  which  is  the  port.  The 
first  two  have  been  taught  thoroughly  and  well  as  part  of  the  higher  education 
for  business,  but  the  port  and  terminal  problem,  which  is  at  present  the  most 
urgent,  the  most  neglected  and  the  least  understood  of  the  trilogy,  has  received 
only  casual  consideration.  The  study  of  ports  and  terminals  must  be  par  inter 
parent  with  land  and  water  transportation  In  any  wftll-ordered  curriculum. 

The  course  in  ports  and  terminal  facilities  was  first  given  in  an  American 
university  at  the  school  of  business  of  Columbia  TTnlversity,  winter  semester  of 
1^7-18.  As  the  rour.«{e  developed  It  became  increasingly  an  analysis  of  efficiency 
methods  in  port  design  and  operation,  with  examples  draw^n  from  the  leading 
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ports  of  the  world  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  involved.  These  Illustrations 
required  a  wide  survey  of  the  world's  ports,  which  should  give  the  future  exiwrt 
merchant  direct  information.  In  particular  the  study  in  the  course  shows  the 
merchant  what  is  essential  and  how  to  go  about  further  independent  study. 
Many  institutions  are  now  (1922)  giving  entire  or  part-semester  courses  in  the 
subject,  notably  Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign  Service  registers  100 
students  in  the  courses  upon  ports  and  ocean  transportation,  and  presents  a 
10  semester  one  full-year  curriculum  for  training  for  the  steamship  business. 

The  course  also  sought  to  show  engineers  the  business  requirements  and 
economic  background  of  a  port.  The  trouble  in  the  past  too  often  has  been 
that  able  engineers  have  constructed  wonderful  harbor  works  whidi  have  not 
been  an  effective  tool  of  commerce,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  engineering 
efficiency  but  because  of  some  subtle  and  elusive  economic  force. 

It  was  evident  that  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground  and  a 
large  amount  of  important  material  was  not  touched.  However,  it  would  seem 
more  advisable  to  condense  the  material  rather  than  to  extend  the  course  over 
two  semestera  Also  that  the  two  courses  on  i)orts  and  shipping  should  each 
be  of  one  semester  given  early  in  the  curriculum  for  upper  classmen,  with  a 
subsequent  seminar  of  more  serious  study  and  investigation  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. There  is  an  almost  untouched  field  for  investigation  and  research 
affording  suitable  material  In  abundance  for  masters'  and  doctors'  dissertations. 
But  more  important,  from  the  larger  standpoint,  much  serious  work  must  be 
done  within  the  next  few  years  as  our  country  needs  Just  this  kind  of  exact 
scientific  knowledge  to  help  solve  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  problems 
which  are  so  vital  to  its  future  welfare.  A  transportation  seminar  may  well 
be  under  the  joint  supervision  and  leadership  of  two  or  three  teachers.  This 
would  not  exclude  intensive  special  work  by  small  groups  with  each  teacher. 

The  question  of  textbooks  is  a  difficult  one.  In  the  field  of  water  transport 
tation  there  are  several  excellent  works.  In  particular,  Principles  of  Ocean 
Transportation,  by  Johnson  and  Huebner,  has  recently  appeared  from  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  In  the  case  of  ports  there  are,  however,  some  very  good 
monographs  for  collateral  reading.  The  most  important  are  Prof.  Edwin  J. 
Clapp's  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  "  The  Port  of  Hamburg,"  and  "  The  Navigable 
Rhine."  All  are  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  There  are  several 
good  works  of  the  monograph  tj'pe  in  German  and  French.  Much  more  serious 
works  on  ports  have  been  written  abroad  than  with  us,  except  for  Prof.  Clapp. 
The  great  mass  of  material  on  the  subject  is  burled  in  reports  and  isolated  arti- 
cles. All  these  publications,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  ports  In  general,  being  more  an  inter- 
rogation of  facts  as  regards  some  particular  port  I^Ir.  W.  J.  Barney,  C.  B., 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  110  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  recently  compiled  a  bibliography  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  which  is  quite  thorough,  so  far  as  works  in  the  English  language  are 
concerned.*  The  bibliography  is  well  ordered  and  grouped  and  should  be  a  good 
guide  for  further  study  by  serious  students.  Miss  Hasse,  of  the  economics 
room.  New  York  Public  Library,  is  collecting  a  reference  library  on  ports.  The 
publication  of  the  Columbia  lectures,  mentioned  above,  affords  a  text  for  future 
study,  but  at  best  It  can  be  only  a  fingerboard  pointing  the  way  to  greater  con- 
centration on  the  subject  by  many  inquiring  minds.* 

*  Selertpd  bibliography  on  ports  and  harborg  and  their  administration,  laws,  finances, 
equipment,  and  engineering.     New  York,  W.  J.  Barney.     1016. 

'Ports  and  terminal  facilities,  with  bibliography.  By  Roy  S.  MacBlwee.  New  York, 
McGraw-HlU  Book  Co.     1918. 
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COURSES  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVBBSITT. 

The  threefold  treatment  suggested  in  the  preceding  paper  on  Ports  and  terminal 
facilities  is  described  in  detail  in  the  three  following  courses,*  namely,  "  Ports  and 
terminal  facilities,"  'Theory  and  practice  of  ocean  transportation,"  and  "  Rail- 
way traffic  and  rates,"  offered  in  the  extension  division  of  Columbia  University . 

PORTS  AND  TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 
•  • 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  lay  down  firmly  the  principles  underlying  the 
i«ork  which  a  port  must  perform  as  a  coordinated  and  assembled  piece  of  ma- 
chinery to  further  our  growing  foreign  trade. 

A  general  introduction  will  show  the  types  of  seaports  as  to  location  and  ' 
layout,  with  some  historical  reasons  for  the  same  and  the  dependence  of  a  port 
upon  its  hinterland. 

^liscellaneous  package  freight.  The  wharf,  transit  sheds,  and  movement  by 
rail  to  the  interior.  Freight  differentials  in  connection  with  port  development. 
Marginal  railroads,  classification  yards,  handling  c.  1.  and  1.  c.  1.  lots.  Pack- 
ages for  local  consumption.  Trucking.  The  warehouse  construction  and  physi- 
cal connection.  Cold  storage  and  terminal  markets  for  perishable  food  products. 
Inner  harbor  movement  by  Hcrhter.  Manufacturing  plants,  the  industrial  har- 
bor, and  the  question,  of  upland  v,  waterfront  property.  Movement  into  the 
interior  by  water.  Barge  terminals,  mooring  dolphins  "  In  midstream."  The 
river  port  and  the  river-port  industrial  harbor.  Handling  of  specialized  and 
bulk  freight  from  ocean  to  river  vessel  or  railroad.  Four  classes  of  passengers 
with  their  luggage.  A  waterfront  may  also  be  a  place  of  beauty.  Port  admin- 
istration and  jurisdiction  with  particular  reference  to  several  successful  port 
authorities.  Fiscal  aspects,  fees,  and  dues.  The  free  port  as  an  institution. 
A  brief  review  cf  American  and  foreign  ports  with  their  commercial  bearing 
In  the  routing  of  exports. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OCEAN   TRANSPORTATION. 

1.  Initial  problem, — An  exporter  has  various  lots  of  merchandise  which  he 
wants  to  ship ;  12  cases  of  gasoline  engines  for  Liverpool,  1  case  of  parts  for 
L«ondon,  10,000  barrels  of  petroleum  for  Bordeaux,  an  ambulance  for  Havre,  a 
large  consignment  of  rails,  cars,  and  locomotives  for  Vladivostok.  How  will  he 
go  about  it?  He  may  do  it  himself,  or  turn  it  over  to  a  forwarder.  There  are 
liners,  tramps,  private  carriers,  special  service  steamers;  shipping  papers  and 
routine ;  shipping  terminology ;  how  ocean  freight  rates  are  made ;  ship  brokers 
and  agents;  British  coal  exports  and  freight  rates;  ocean  highways  and  rout- 
ing; marine  Insurance  and  bottomry. 

II.  Second  problem. — The  .export  house  decides  to  enter  the  shipping  business 
and  (1)  to  build  and  (2)  operate  its  own  ships. 

i;  Cori^elation  of  size,  speed,  economy  of  operation,  and  required  service'; 
types  of  special  duty  ships ;  shipbuilding  and  costs  of  construction ;  elementary 
principles  of  shipbuilding;  standardized  ships  and  ships  built  in  series;  growth 
of  shipbuilding  and  present  problems  reviewed  to  forecast  the  future;  oil  age. 

2.  Operating  problems  and  costs  under  American  and  foreign  registry;  his- 
tory of  American  marine  legislation;  Government  aids  to  shipping:  Subsidies, 
mail  payments,  preferential  duties,  freight  rebates. 

III.  T/M?  Liner, — Growth  of  the  North  Atlantip  Ferry  and  the  great  ship  lines; 
pools  and  combines ;  aids  to  navigation,  lighthouses,  life-saving,  safety  at  sea ; 
line  service  from  American  ports ;  railroad  lines  and  •*  feeder  "  lines ;  reciprocal 
influence  of  labor  migrations,  shipbuilding,  and  ship  lines ;  shipping  conditions 
and  outlook. 


*From  information  circulars  issued  by  Columbia  University. 
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BAILWAT   TRAFFIC   AWD   BATES. 

This  coarse  is  designed  to  meet  the  neecls  of  traffic  men  employed  eltber  by 
railroad  companies  or  by  industrial  establtohments  which  receive  or  send  oet 
products  by  ralL 

A  description  of  the  present  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  an  analysis 
of  its  worlc,  and  a  study  of  the  business  organization  of  a  railroad  corporation 
will  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  railway  service  and  the  character  of 
the  machinery  developed  to  perform  it.  A  study  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
an  industrial  traffic  department  will  show  the  nature  of  the  organization  devel- 
oped to  purchase  the  services  of  the  railroads  and  to  represent  the  shippers  in 
their  ordinary  business  relations  with  the  carriers. 

The  moflt  important  part  of  contact  between  railroad  and  shipper  Is  the 
transportation  rate.  The  first  step  in  rate  making  is  classification.  The  general 
principles  of  <iassification  will  be  discussed  and  an  explanaticm  given  for  the 
necessity  of  applying  special  or  commodity  rates  Instead  of  class  rates  to  many 
articles  of  traffic.  Bach  of  the  three  leading  classifications  of  the  United  States 
will  be  analyzed,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  special  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  each.  Problems  of  elasslflcatlon  will  be  presented  for  octtsi<]te  investi- 
gation and  class  discussion. 

The  rules  of  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission  for  the  publication  and  fil- 
ing of  tariffs,  as  given  in  Tariff  Circular  1&-A,  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  the 
construction  of  local  tariffs,  interline  tariffti,  and  agency  tarlfCs  will  be  described. 

Because  of  peculiar  conditions  of  topography  or  of  economic  developnjent, 
varying  types  of  rate  structures  have  cofme  into  existence  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  chief  feature  of  the  rate  systems  of  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  territories  will  be  explained,  and  consideration  given  to 
the  modifications  brought  about  by  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  the  "  long-and-short-haul  '*  clause  of  the  Mann-EDdns  Act  of 
1910. 

The  use  of  freight  shimming  papers,  such  as  the  bill  of  lading,  the  arrival 
notice,  the  freight  bill,  the  d^ivery  receipt,  and  the  waybill  will  be  studied,  and 
instroction  given  ccmcemlng  the  preparation  of  these  various  papers. 

Specif)  1  problems  of  freight  transportation,  such  as  car  service  and  demurrage 
and  freight  claims  will  receive  attention;  a  thoroTigh  study  of  the  conference 
rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  required. 

Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  stndy  of  the  passenger,  mail,  and  express  busi- 
ness of  the  railways,  and  a  comparison  made  of  the  rates  and  services  afforded 
by  the  express  and  the  parcel  post. 

The  last  part  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
methods  of  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  State  governments  and  by  the  Federal 
Government  The  reading  of  the  act  to  regulate  conmierce  will  be  required,*  and 
a  careful  analysis  made  of  its  provisions.  An  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  and 
adequacy  of  the  present  system  of  regulation  will  be  presented  and  an  attempt 
made  to  indicate  what  changes  in  the  present  methods  of  regulations  are 
desirable. 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT— BANKING— BANKING  ORGANIZATION  AND 

PRACTICE. 

By  Chaxtncey  Ray  Pobtbb, 
Beeretary  School  of  Commrroe,  AocomnU  imd  Finance,  Tfew  Torh  VMver^^. 

The  following  outlines,  with  suggested  texts  and  supplementary  readings^ 
refer  to  four  courses  which  are  considered  essential  in  &ny  thorouj^  prepara- 
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ttoQ  tor  for^gn  trade.  In  making  up  the«e  outlines  it  is  assumed  that  tke 
college  offering  tbe  training  would  haye  a  fairly  well-developed  currlculnm  In 
traslness  subjects,  tf  not  a  separately  organized  school,  of  commerce.  It  Is 
assumed  also  that  the  students  will  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  elementary 
economics  before  beginning  these  courses. 

If  the  curriculum  of  any  particular  coHege  Is  so  arranged  that  most  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  made  up  of  so-called  cultural  subjects,  it 
might  not  be  advisable  to  qpend  as  much  time  on  the  mcmey  and  banking  courses 
as  is  Indicated  here  as  being  ideal.  In  such  a  case  It  would  be  possible  to  tele- 
scope the  courses  In  money  and  credit  and  theory  and  history  of  banking  into 
a  one-term  course  of  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  If  this  were  done  it  might 
be  better  to  use  some  book  like  Holdsworth's  Money  and  Banking  as  a  text, 
because  this  will  give  to  the  student  under  one  set  of  covers  a  fairly  compre- 
bensive  treatment  of  both  subjects. 

Banking  practice  and  foreign  exchange  could  be  telescoped  in  the  same  way 
if  this  is  necessary,  but  there  Is  no  one  book  which  can  be  used  for  both  courses. 

MONSnr  AND  CREDIT. 

(Three  bonri  a  week,  fall  term,  sophomore  or  Janior  year.) 

Relation  between  money  and  credit;  circumstances  affecting  the  value  of 
money  and  credit;  index  numbers;  the  rate  of  interest;  effect  of  changes  in 
money  supply  and  value  upon  the  rate  of  Interest ;  t3i)es  of  money  and  monetary 
systems ;  monetary  history  of  the  United  States. 

befb:re:ncbs. 

Dewey,  D.  R.  Plmuicla]  history  of  tbe  United  States.  New  York,  Ixmgnisiis,  Green  A 
Co.,  1920.     550  p. 

Fisher,  I.  Rate  of  IntrroRt :  it<<  nature,  determination  and  relation  to  economic  phe- 
nomena.    New  York,  MacmiUian  CO.,  1907. 

and  Brown,  U.  G.     Purchasing  pewer  of  money.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1013. 

501  p. 

Hepburn^A.  B.     History  of  the  cnrrency.     New  York,  Marmillan  Co.,  1915.     652  d. 

Jerons,  w.  S.    Honey  and  the  .mecbaDism  of  ^cchange.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Johnson,  J.  P.     Money  and  currency.     Boston,  OInn  &  Co^  1914.     423  p. 

Kemmerer,  E.  W.    High  prices  and  deflation.     Princeton  University,  19z0. 

LAOghliB,  J.  L.    Money  and  prices.     New  York.  Scribner.  1920.     314  p. 

Mitchell,  Wesley  C.  Economic  cycles.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  University  of  California,  1918. 
610  p. 

Mahloman,  M.  W.  World's  principal  monetary  pystema.  New  York,  Banking  Law 
Journal,  1912.     59  p. 

KoTes,  A.  D.     Forty  years  of  American  finance     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1909. 

United  States.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  Report  of  the 
director. 

Circular  no.  52.     See  aUo  under  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. 

THEORY   AND  HISTORY  OF  BANKING. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  spring  term,  sophomore  or  junior  year.) 

Classes  of  banks;  operations  of  a  commercial  bank;  tbe  bank  statement; 
loans  and  discounts ;  relation  between  tbe  bank  and  tbe  borrower ;  bank  notes ; 
deposits  and  checks ;  tbe  clearing  bouse ;  domestic  exchange ;  bank  organization 
and  administration ;  bani^s  and  tbe  Government ;  American  banking  before 
the  Civil  War;  European  banking  systems;  tbe  Canadian  l)anking  system; 
banking  in  South  America  and  tbe  Orient;  tbe  national  banking  system;  bank- 
ing reform  in  tbe  United  States ;  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System ;  State  banks  and 
trust  con^anies. 

REFERENCES. 

Cannon,  J.  G.     Clearing  house-s  and  currency.     New  York,  J.  G.  Cannon,  1913. 
Catternll,  R.  C.    The  second  bank  of  the  United  States.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago, 

Cbaddodi.  R.  E.,  and  Dewey.  State  bankiaip  before  ths  dvil  War.  WsAhingtoa,  D.  C, 
GoTemment  Printing  Office,  1910. 
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Chamberlain,  Lawrence.     The  principles  of  bond  *  inyeetment.     New  York*  Henry  Holt 

&  Co.,  1911.     561  p. 
Conant,  C.  A.     Principles  of  money  and  banking.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  190K. 
History  of  modern  banks  of  issue.     4th  ed.     New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

1909. 
Dunbar,  C.  F.     Theory  and  history  of  banking.     New  York,-  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1917. 

297  p. 
Bttinger,  R.  P.,  and  Golleb,  D.  E.     Credits  and  collections.     New  York,  New  York  Unl 

verslty  Press  Book  Store,  1917.     390  p. 
Foster,  M.  B.     Banking.     New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  1917.     848  p. 
Herrick,  Clay.     Trust  companies.     New  York,  Bankers'  Publishing  Co^  1916.     502  p. 
Holdsworth,  J.  T.     Money  and  banking.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Cfo.,  1917.     611  p- 
Kemmerer,  E.  W.     Modf^rn  currency  reform ;  a  history  and  discussion  of  recent  reforms 

in    India,    Porto   Rico,   Philippine   Islands,    Straits    Settlements,   and    Mexico.      New 

York,  Macmlllan  Co.,  1916.     664  p. 


Postal  Savings.     Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton  University  Press,  1917.     176  p. 
;     Seasonal    variations   in    the   relative   demand    for    money    and    capital    In    the 

United  States.     United  States  Senate  document,  61st  Congress,  2d  session.     1911. 

617  p. 
Kinley,   David.      The  Independent  treasury.      Washington,   D.   C,   Government  Printing 

Office,  1916.     870  p. 
Kirkbride,  F.  B.,  and  Sterrett,  S.  E.    The  modern  trust  company.     New  York,  Macmlllan 

Co.,  1921.     640  p. 
Laughlin.  J.  L.     Banking  progress.     New  York,  Scribner,  1920.     349  p. 
Myrick,    Herbert.      The    Federal    farm    loan    system.      New    York,    Orange  Judd    &   Co., 

1916.     239  p. 
National  Monetary  Commission.     Publications. 
United   Statea     Department  of  the  Treasury.     Comptroller  of  the  Currency.     ReportsL 

Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Federal    Reserve   Board.      Annual    reports   and   bulletins.      Washington,    D.    C, 

Grovernment  Printing  Office. 

White.  Horace.    Money  and  banking  illustrated  by  American  history.    5th  ed.     New  York, 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1921.     425  p. 
Willis,    H.    P.      American    banking.      Chicago,    Ia    Salle    Extension    University,    1916. 

361  p. 

BANKING  I»R.\CTICE. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  fall  term,  Junior  or  senior  year.) 

Opening  an  account;  deposits;  deposit  record;  paying  checks;  bank  loans; 
collateral  loans;  real  estate  loans;  establishing  credit;  bank  accounting;  de- 
positors* accounts;  the  transit  department;  duties  of  officers. 

REFERENCES. 

Agger,  E.  E.     Organixed  banking.     New  York,  Holt,  1918.     .'^86  p. 

Bapchot,  Walter.     Ix>mbard  street.     New  York,  Dutton,  1920.     348  p. 

Barrett,  A.  R.     Modern  banking  methods.     New  York,  Bankers*  Pub.  Co.,  1911.     825  p. 

Chamberlain,    Lawrence.      The   work    of   a    bond    house."     New    York,    Moody    Magazine 

&  Book  Co..  1912.     167  p. 
Flske,  A.  K.     Modern  bank.     New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904. 
Kniffln,   W.    H.     The  practical  work  of  a  bank.     New  York,   Bankers'  Pub.   Co.,   1916. 

644  p. 
Unlte<l   States.     Department  of  the  Treasury.     Comptroller  of  the  Currency.      Instmc- 

tions   relative   to   the  organization   of  a  national   bank.     Washington^  Goyernment 

Printing  Office. 
Wolfe,  O.  H.     Practical  banking.     Chicago,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  1917.     290  p. 
ifit-e   also    Instructions   relative   to   State   banking   issued   by   various    State    bank 

superintendents. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  spring  term,  junior  or  senior  year.) 

Monetary  systems  of  the  world;  rates  of  exchange;  foreign  remittances; 
bills  of  exchange ;  work  of  the  exchange  box ;  financing  of  exports ;  financing  of 
Imports;  finance  bills;  arbitrage;  jjold  shipments;  exchange  and  the  rates  of 
interest;  exchange  and  the  securities  market;  sterling  exchange;  French  ex- 
change ;  German  exchange ;  exchange  with  other  countries. 

REFERENCES. 

Brooks,  H.  K.     Foreign  exchange  textbook.     Chicago,  Foreign  Exchange  Publiahing  Co^ 

1906. 
Baston,  H.  T.     Money,  exchange,  and  banking.     London,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  ltd., 

Bscher,   F.     Elements  of  foreign  exchange.     New   York,   Alexander   Hamilton   Institute,* 
1913. 

Foreign  exchange  explained.     New  York,  Macmlllan  Co. 

Gardner,  J.  P.     The  moneys  of  the  world.     New  York,  Bankers'  Publishing  Co.,  1909. 
Margraff,  Anthony  W.     International  exchange.     New  York,  Anthony  W.  Margraff,  1912. 
299  p. 
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Ifohleman,    M.    W.      World's   principal   monetary    systems.      New   Tork,    Banking   Law 

Journal,  1912.     59  p. 
Norman.  J.  H.    Complete  golde  to  the  world's  29  metal-money  systems.    London,  S.  Low, 

Marston  &  Co^  1892. 
Patterson,   K.   L.   S.     DomeFtic  and   foreign  exchange,   New   York,   Alexander   Hamilton 

Institute,   1917.     298  p. 
Pratt,  S.  S.     Work  of  Wall  street.     New  York,  Appleton,  1921. 
8hugrue.  M.  J.     Probieros  in  foreign  exchange.     New  York.  Appleton.  1920. 
United  States.     Department  of  the  Treasury.     Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 
Whitehead,  A.  C.     Foreign  exchange.     Now  York.  .Appleton.     1921. 
York.  Thomas.     Foreign  exchange.     New  York,  Ilonald,  1920. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 

By  Iba  B.  Cross, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California, 

In  many  universities  the  study  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange 
Is  made  part  of  a  general  introductory  course  in  money  and  banking,  while  in 
others  where  the  subjects  of  money  and  banking  are  treated  in  separate  courses 
It  is  discussed  in  tlie  course  in  banking.  Comparatively  few  institutions  devote 
a  semester  solely  to  its  consideration.  The  importance  of  the  subject  of  foreign 
exchange  was  early  recognized  at  the  University  of  California,  where  almost  20 
years  ago  Dr.  Carl  C.  Plehn  added  it  to  the  curriculum  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  that  institution.  In  the  last  few  years  other  universities  have  done 
likewise. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  international  banking  and  foreign 
exchange  should  be  given  as  a  separate  three-unit  one-semester  course  and 
should  follow  the  elementary  work  in  money  and  banking.  As  the  curriculum  of 
an  economics  d^artment  is  usually  outlined,  the  beginning  course  in  economics 
Id  given  in  the  sophomore  year.  Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  the  field 
under  discussion  should  tlierefore  take  the  introductory  work  in  money  and 
banking  during  the  first  semester  of  their  Junior  year,  following  it  with  the 
study  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange  in  the  second  semester. 

The  lectures  and  discussion  should  be  based  upon  a  textbook,  of  which  we 
are  having  an  increasingly  large  number  published  each  year.  An  opportunity 
should  be  constantly  afforded  the  class  to  ask  questions,  because  the  practices 
of  foreign  exchange  are  always  difficult  for  beginners  to  understand.  Exercises 
and  problems  should  be  assigned  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  banking  forms  used,  the  different  types  of  foreign  exchange 
documents  employed,  and  the  methods  followed  in  figuring  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing rates  of  the  various  kinds  of  exchange. 

As  to  the  content  of  the  course,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  begin  in- 
struction by  devoting  about  two  weeks  to  a  discussion  of  domestic  exchange. 
Students  more  easily  grasp  the  principles  underlying  exchange  transactions 
when  the  money  of  only  one  country  Is  Involved.  This  part  of  the  course  may 
well  cover  the  following  matters:  The  definition  of  domestic  exchange;  the 
agencies  used  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  between  merchants  and  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  such  as  bank  drafts,  money  orders,  ac- 
ceptances (bank  and  trade),  letters  of  credit,  etc.,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each;  methods  of  protest;  Indorsements;  liability  of  drawer, 
drawee,  and  hidorsers ;  and  factors  affecting  rates  of  domestic  exchange. 

Then  passing  to  a  discussion  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange, 
the  course  readily  proceeds  along  the  following  lines :  The  definition  of  foreign 
exchange ;  foreign  exchange  in  theory ;  classes  of  bills  of  exchange  and  how  they 
are  used,  such  as,  dean  and  documentary  bills,  drafts  drawn  against  securities, 
bankers*  demand  drafts,  bankers'  long  bills,  letters  of  credit,  travelers'  cheques, 
express  and  postal  money  orders,  cables,  etc. ;  characteristics  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change market,  dealers,  international  banking  relations,  etc. ;  rates  of  exchange, 
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par  of  exchange,  methods  of  quoting  exchange  rates  on  varions  etmntries,  fiie- 
tors  making  for  fluetnatioiif?  in  rates;  the  gold  QHn'ement,  cause  for  export 
and  import  for  gold,  aad  the  mechanism  employed ;  how  money  ifi  made  in  for- 
eign exchange  transactions ;  eftect  of  the  World  War  ^b  the  exchange  market* 
and  finally  exercises  and  discussion  of  practices  arishig  in  eonnection  with  the 
actual  buying  and  selling  of  exchange,  conversion,  expected  rates  of  profits,  etc 
A  term  paper  involving  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  tilie  fore4gn  exchange 
relations  of  a  particular  country  is  of  very  real  assistaaoe  to  the  student  by 
enabling  him  to  see  more  clearly  how  the  principles  discussed  throughout  the 
course  apply  in  actual  practice. 

REFER  EINCES. 

Teatbooks. 

Brown.   H.   G.     IntematioiuU    trade   aud  ^xcliaug^.     New   York,    Macnlllan   Co..   1914. 

163-197  p. 
Escbor.   F.     Elements  of  foreiftn  «acduuiKe.     New   York,   Alexander  Hamiltoo   Institute. 

1913. 

Foreigm  exchange  explained.     New  York,  MacmlUan  Co.,  1917.     219  p. 

Marerair,  Anthony  W.     International  exchange.     New  York.  Anthony  W.  MargraA.  1912. 

299    p. 
Patterson.  R.  L.  8.     DoneBtie  and  foreign  exchanfce.     New  York,  Alexmaer  Hamilton 
Institute.  1917.     298  p. 

The  following  books  are  also  excellent  references : 

Brooks,  H.  K.     Foreign  exchange  textbook.     Chicago,  Foreign  Exchange  Pub.  Co..  1906. 

Clare,  George.     The  A  B  C  of  foreign  exchange.     New  York,  MacmlUan  Co.,  1893. 

Goseben,  U.  J.  Foreign  exchange.  New  York,  Cimrlefl  8cribner^  Sons.  Loadon,  E.  Wil- 
son,  1S98. 

Patterson .  E.  L.  S.  Notes  on  foreign  ex^mnge.  rnvroiito^  Can..  Shaw  Correspoodenae 
School,  1916. 

Spalding,  Wm.  F.  Foreign  exchange  and  foreign  bills.  New  York,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  k 
Sobs,  1915.     21«  p. 

Withers.  Hartley.     Money  changing.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  4k  Co..  1918.     183  p. 

War  and  Lombard  street.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  4k  Co.,  1916.     171  p. 

The  following  references  contain  money  and  conversion  tables  for  ggaring 

foreign  exchange: 

Brooks,  n.  K.  Foreign  exchange  textbook.  Chicago,  Foreign  Exchange  Pnb.  Co.,  1906. 
DavlR.  E.  D.  Foreii^  exchange  tables.  MiBneapolla,  Bflnn.,  E.  D.  Davis.  1912.  195  p. 
Gonzales,  V.  Modern  foreign  exchnnge.  New  York.  C.  8.  Hammond  k  Co.,  1914,  32  n. 
Margmlf.  Anthony  W.     International  exchange.     New  York,  Anthony  W.  Margraff.  1911. 

299   p. 
Norman.  J.  H.     Universal  cambist.     New  York,  O.  P.  Putnam's  Rons. 
Spalding,  W.  F.  Eastern  exchange,  currency,  and  finance.     New  York.  Sir  Isaac  Pitnwn 

&  Sons,  1020.     404  p. 
fHem,  C.  A.     Arbitration  and  parities  of  exchange.     New  York.  C  A.  Stern  4b  Co.,  19^1. 
Tate.     Mode^-u    raml»ist.     I'wo    revisions,    one    by    J.    Westij-Glbson,    the   other    by    H. 

Schmidt. 
Whltaker,  A.  C.     Foreign  exchange.     New  Yorit.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  1919. 
York,  T.     Foreign  exchange.     New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1920.     182  p. 

INVESTMENTS— STOCK  AND  PRODUCE  EXCHANOB— COMMISBIOK 

AND  BROKERAGE  PRACTICE. 

By  Hbnsy  Rand  Hatfield. 
Deon  9/  the  FwmltitB,  Univenitif  of  Cal^^rnkk 
The  study  of  Investments  hns  but  recwitly  found  a  r©c<H?niz«d  i>laee  la  iSbe 
cnrrlcDlam  of  the  commercial  oourfie.  Ocmsiderable  literature  bas  appeared, 
bat  mncb  of  it  makes  no  attempt  at  scientific  treatment  and  is  little  move  tkan 
meretricious  adriee  as  to  kow  one  can  make  a  successful  turn  in  the  stock 
iBark€4.  Even  the  more  scientific  and  scholarly  works,  for  the  moat  part,  dis- 
cuss only  American  markets  and  conditions,  and  hare  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  fcn'€l^  trade.  Thus,  the  standard  teict  on  Inrestmenrts,  vaed 
by  business  houses,  as  well  as  by  collef?es,  makes  no  refferenoe  wiiatewer  to 
forelpm  securitie«  and  markets,  and  one  might  Infer  from  Its  i)eni8nl  that  bornds 
were  issued  by  no  Government  other  than  tliat  of  the  United  States.  Bot  the 
war  haa  done  away  with  owr  isolation.    Particularly  m  a  coofte  detlgBftd  to 
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tnta  fw  tn>^en  trade,  foreign  as  weH  as  -flomesttc  Investments  mnst  be  eon- 
^A6ere^.  This  Is  tme,  not  so  imjeh  be<?atJ8e  dealing  In  fopeign  tnvestraeirts  1s 
•hi  Itself  n  form  t)f  international  t?rade»  as  because  Hie  transfer  of  investment 
securities  Is  eme  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  paying  for  imports.  In  the  pasrt; 
ttiis  has  been  true  to  a  minor  degree.  It  has  'been  a  strllting  phenomenon  dnrhig 
tbe  recenft  war;  It  idB  probably  %e  eewt^wooroly  iiifport«nt  in  ftrtnre  trade 
t>etween  America  and  Bnre^.  Already  (tie  changed  attitnde  has  been  typified 
try  a  •serkjB  0f  trrtkaes  -piA^TIgiied  by  the  AmeHcaB  Association  of  Soelai  and 
FoU^cal  Science  nnder  the  tttle  **  Ameiica's  cteangjng  invest metrt  martretr 

The  course  on  investmexrts  -slwnid  tndnde  the  following  matters^  The  form 
tind  tSjaracteristics  art  various  types  of  Investments-;  the  "basis  of  security  in 
im^atments ;  -and  caements  of  investment  Talue.  The  student  should  examine 
Bpedftc  fleootities,  nij^ng  such  tnvestigatiwis  as  are  properly  made  by  the 
Investment  deader  hefore  undertaking  to  handle  an  Issue.  Such  matters  are 
recognized  as  a  part  of  any  -course  on  Investments.  A  courf^e  hearing  on  foreign 
trade  *ou!d  eraphaslKe  also  the  broader  aspects  of  the  Investment  market  such, 
for  instance,  as  are  brought  out  in  C.  K.  Hobson*s  "  The  export  of  capital,""  and 
J.  A.  Hobson's  "  An  economic  intesrpretatlon  of  investment."  Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  the  great  flnandai  movements  t»  a:dmlrabty  treated  hi  Mitcheirs 
•Bconomic  cycles.^  Ctiutlon  must  be  ti&en  lest  the  i^tudy  of  price  movements 
degenenlje,  mfl  in  se  mmy  ptqmlar  tPeatlseB,  into  a  wea^  aitbempt  to  ^forecast 
profitable  speculations  on  -a  mairgln. 

The  ccwrse  in  investments  ^ould  foHnw  courses  tn  the  |)riaiciples  of 
economics,  accounting,  statistical  methods,  and  the  mathemattoai  fvrtodples 
tnrolved  in  the  calciflation  of  net  yield.  This  last-named  ^object  Is  sometimes 
included  in  the  course  in  Investments.  I'water^ly  it  should  ^  ?^ven  in  a 
preliminary  mathematical  course  being  most  conveniently  handled  in  connection 
with  the  4illied  topics  of  annuities,  d^R«(^tlon,  sluicing  funds,  ^c  A  general 
survey  of  corporation  finance  is  also  preferably  given  as  a  prepe«fuisite  to, 
rather  than  as  a  part  of,  the  course  in  investmenta 

Stortt  exchanges  are  "necessarily  considered  tn  connection  with  tte  study  of 
investments.  The  clos^  alUed  twjtivities  »f  prodoce  ^rchanges  have  been 
sMte  seglet^ed  in  the  ceQege  currlcnlum,  alt^eugh  tbey  are  perhaps  far  mate 
nlgntflcant  in  relation  to  foreign  trade.  Foreign  schools  have  jrfven  mutfh  more 
•«ttentio«  to  the  details  cf  sac^  organised  markets  than  have  the  fK^iools  In 
this  country.  This  is  doubtless  Justified  J^  tiie  fact  that  in  Euroj^e  tlie  collefpes 
^f  commerce  have  been  preeminently  training  schools  for  for^n  trade,  while 
In  America,  foreign  trade  having  been  r^tottvely  4iiaigBific«ait,  interest  centered 
on  the  home  marl?et.  But  now,  when  training  for  foreign  trade  is  imperative, 
the  sdhools  of  Belgium  and  France  may  w^  serve  ns  models.  The  Instltul 
Superieur  ^  Oc^smerce,  of  Antv^^erp,  ifemided  la  1^52,  is  one  of  the  most 
svcceBflCul  as  well  as  one  «f  the  oldest  of  sudh  schools.  Students  in  the  thlrfl 
|;'ear  are  given  a  course  dealing  with  the  exchanges  of  I^ondon,  f^rls,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  "New  York.  Tn  addition  attention  is  paid 
^  tbe  4ieneral  markets  of  lECgrpt,  Canada,  South  America,  China,  Java,  Strxilts 
Settlements,  and  Ceylon.  About  one-fourth  of  the  Belgians  who  have  graduated 
from  the  Antwerp  school  are  located  in  England,  South  America,  Singapore, 
India,  Tunis,  Congo  "Free  State,  Japan,  China,  and  -Ctfba.  Tn  addition  to 
these,  ti  very  'large  nuuAer  are  located  in  other  countries  in  continental 
Garope.  WiA  such  as  arwiy  of  trained  ooramercial  ©nrfssarles,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Bel(i^n  foreign  trade  Is  ao  highly  developed.  No  such  program 
Is  attempted  in  American  schools.  If  the  rTnfted  f^tates  is  at  aQ  to  rival  Bc^lgtan 
In  to  relaiive  stjindlng  in  tlie  world  markets,  it  is  necessary  to  furaifili  Instsroc- 
tlon  In  the  organization,  forms,  and  procedure  of  foreign  aiarkets. 


6$  TRAINi;^G  FOR  FO&BiOK  SSftVIOE. 

The  technic  of  the  organized  markets — commissions,  brokerage,  etc — is  a 
matter  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  8t0(±, 
produce,  and  other  exchanges.  This  has  generally  been  but  lightly  touched 
upon  in  American  colleges,  save  as  it  relates  to  American  practice.  While  the 
student  preparing  for  foreign  trade  should  not  be  encumbered  with  a  mass  of 
details  which  he  can  neither  remember  nor  use,  he  should  be  informed  as  to 
the  main  features  of  trade  customs  in  foreign  countries,  and  should  know 
where  to  look  for  supplementary  details.  Unfortunately,  on  these  subjects 
there  is  a  paucity  of  good  treatises  in  the  English  language,  and  a  still  greater 
lack  in  those  e8{)ecially  adapted  to  American  students. 

The  subjects  touched  on  above  are  best  studied  in  the  last  year  of  the  coarse 
in  commerce.  They  require  considerable  background,  and  some  specific  pre- 
liminary training,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  mathematics.  Not  less  than  three 
hours  a  week  throughout  a  year  should  be  allowed  for  these  subjects.  This 
time  should  be  exclusive  of  that  devoted  to  cognate  subjects  such  as  banking, 
foreign  exchange,  etc.,  which  may  form  separate  courses  and  are  elsewhere 
considered   in   this  report. 
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COMPARATIVE  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 

By  Geobge  E.  Putnam, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Washkvgton  University, 

The  subject  matter  of  Qovemment  finance,  now  one  of  the  well  standardized 
courses  of  study  in  the  curricula  of  most  American  colleges  and  universities, 
may  be  indicated  briefly  as  follows : 

I.  Grovemment  expenditures:  The  difference  between  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures ;  economy,  regularity,  and  purpose  in  expenditures ;  the  growth  and 
fiigniflcance  of  the  ex];>enditures  of  central  and  local  governments  in  modern  times. 

II.  Government  revenues:  (a)  Revenues  from  public  lands,  the  post  ofl^ice, 
and  public  industries;  the  conditions  under  which  governments  should  engage 
in  industrial  undertakings;  (b)  fees,  special  assessments,  and  taxes  as  sources 
of  revenue ;  the  canons  of  taxation ;  the  meaning  of  *'  equitable  "  taxation ;  pro- 
portional, progressive,  and  regressive  rates;  (c)  the  forms  and  incidence  of 
taxation — ^property,  income,  inheritance,  customs,  excise,  corporation,  capita- 
tion, business  and  license  taxes;  the  relative  importance  of  these  taxes  in  the 
fiscal  systems  of  leading  nations;  problems  of  administration;  (d)  the  value  of 
current  proposals  for  reform  in  the  tax  system  and  in  the  administration  of  tax 
laws ;  the  single  tax ;  the  proper  balancing  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  revenue 
systems  in  the  United  States. 

III.  Government  debts  (a  source  of  revenue  to  be  Justified  by  the  character 
of  the  expenditure  contemplated) :  The  history  of  national  debts  as  to  charac- 
ter, purpose,  amount,  and  administration;  industrial  loans,  deficiency  loans, 
and  war  loans;  bonds  versus  taxes  in  war  finance;  conversion  and  sinking 
funds ;  State  and  local  indebtedness ;  restrictions  on  borrowing  power. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  study  of  Government  finance  and 
the  general  field  of  economics.  The  former  is  concerned  primarily  with  public 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  their  administration ;  the  latter  may  be  defined  aa 
the  study  of  the  desires,  efforts,  and  rewards  of  human  beings  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  a  living  or,  more  briefly,  as  the  social  science  of  wealth. 
Where  economic  science  has  to  do  with  the  wealth-getting  and  wealth-using 
activities  of  men  as  members  of  society,  Government  finance  deals  specifically 
with  the  economic  relation  of  organized  society  to  its  Individual  members.  And 
that  relation  is  not  to  be  Ignored.  When,-  by  common  consent,  a  government 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  operating  a  railroad,  a  postal  service,  a  water 
plant  (municipal  finance),  or  of  protecting  its  citizens,  it  is  satisfying  human 
desires  in  a  field  where  private  enterprise  presumably  has  failed  or  is  incompe- 
tent. It  is  the  central  authority  to  which  certain  responsibilities  have  beea 
assigned  so  that  they  may  be  assumed  for  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  Again,  the  financial  policy  of  a  government  may  determine 
the  channels  of  human  effort  in  production,  as  when  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
Importation  of  foreign  goods  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  production 
within  the  country.  A  government  may  indeed  impose  such  onerous  taxes  on 
Its  citizens  as  to  penalize  materially  their  productive  efforts.  Finally,  taxes  are 
paid  by  individuals  solely  from  the  product  of  human  industry,  that  is,  from 
the  shares  of  private  income  known  as  rent,  Interest,  wages,  and  profits.  These 
fire  the  rewards  men  receive  for  their  efforts,  and  out  of  these  rewards  a 
i^vemment  extracts  most  of  its  revenue.  If  a  tax  system  is  carelessly  devised, 
it  will  mean  Injustice  and  hardship  to  some  while  others  will  profit  by  escaping 
their  share  of  the  tax  burden.  In  order  to  pass  an  authoritative  Judgment  upon 
the  Justice  or  injustice  of  a  particular  tax  or  tax  system  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting gross  inequalities  among  taxpayers,  one  must  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
theory  and  principles  of  economic  sci^ice. 
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CO  TRAINING  FQft  FMt£«Ki^  SERVICE. 

.  Government  teanfe  i»  dms  ^  part  of  <Uje  ^denee  f<  eotuovsiQAr  is^hlch  in  tarn 
is  but  a  part  of  the  study  of  man.  In  a  college  curriculum  the  subject  may  be 
conveniently  offered  as  a  semester  or  full  gear's  course  of  three  hours  a  week 
to  properly  qualified  juniors  and  seniors,  that  is,  to  those  who  have  completed  an 
introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  problems  of  economics.  For  those 
students  who  are  seeking  a  general  training  in  economics,  a  tiaW-year  course  Is 
probably  sufficient.  Those  who  expect  to  engage  In  ptiblic  service  i^otfld  pursue 
the  subject  much  further  than  Is  possible  In  one  semester. 

As  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  public  service,  or  commercial  life,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Government  finance  is  fundamental.  Taxation  touches  the  economic 
Wfe  of  every  breadwinner,  directly  or  indirectly,  justly  or  unjustly ;  it  is  at  all 
times  a  factor  affecting  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires,  the  expenditure  of 
human  effort,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  it  is  a  powerful  weapon  when 
used  as  a  means  of  effecting  social  or  economic  reforms.  Now  that  the  World 
War  has  thrust  upon  governments  greater  financial  responsibilities  than  ever 
before,  the  subject  has  come  to  have  a  new  importance  not  only  in  the  college 
Classroom  but  also  in  the  public  press.  Some  of  the  larger  problems  are  centered 
about  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue  without  impeding  proper 
business  activity  or  giving  rise  to  class  feeling  and  gross  inequality.  It  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difference,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  masses  Is  concerned, 
whether  the  financial  obligations  are  met  out  of  revenue  from  increased  taxa- 
tion or  from  bond  Issues,  though  but  few  appreciate  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  either  method.  So  Important  has  the  study  of  these  public  questions 
become  that  a  number  of  universities  now  definitely  prescribe  government 
finance  as  a  required  snbject  for  all  undergraduates  majoring  in  economics. 

For  those  seeking  a  general  knowledge  of  government  finance,  the  following 
works  maj  be  recommended: 

Adarnn.  H.  O.     Th^  srteiice  of  *«RiM!e.     Tf^^r  York,  Hwirv  Holt  ft  O^.,  16M. 

Public  debtt3.     N^^  Toi4(.  D.  ApfO^^on  ^  Co.,  1^92. 

Bastablp,  C.  F.     Public  flnanw*.     3d  ed.     New  Yoi%  Macmman  Co.,  1908. 
BuUoek,  C.  i.    Selected  rradinft  im  pidiUrc  fijuuice.     BoBtMi.  Q^sm  A  Co.,  IMflL 
Collin*,  C.  W.     The  nationaJ  budget  H.vsttiw.     Now  York.  Macmlllan  Co.,  1017,     151  p. 

— Americao  floance.     Waf»mnp*ton,  D.  C,  OoremmeBt  Prtetkig  OAce,  191S.     08  p, 

DaniolH.  W.  11.     The  e)eiue«tH  of  puVtlic  fioaAce.     N^w  Voi^  Bcoirj  Jiolt  A  Oa..  1^99. 
Ely,  U.  T.     Taxation  In  Amertcan  States  and  cities.     New  York,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1888. 
FffleiMOVB,  C.  B.    Tbe  A  B  <^  of  taxation.     Bouton.  C.  K.  PIH^^powo*  1909.     2M  p. 

The  principles  of  natural  taxation.     CWcago,  A,  C.  McClurg  4  Co..  1917.     281  p. 

Lyon.  Hmsttngs.     Prtnclptes  of  taxatlen.     B«eton,  Koufbton   IflflKn  Co.,  1#14. 
NioholBoB,  J.  X     War  Ooa^ce.     l^ondon,  P.  S.  Kijbg  «  ^.  ltd.,  1917. 

Plehn,  C.  C.     Introduction  to  public  finance.     New  York,  Macmlllan  Co.,  1915.     480  p. 
-^ 6»TerAni«iit  ftnance  In  tte  €sttted  States.    CtacacD.  A.  C.  ICcCtai^g  «b  Co,  IMS. 

166  p. 
Sdififnan,  E.  H.  A.     Bm»j«  4n  taicatloQ.     New  York,  Ma^mUlaa  Co.,  ll^t.     791  p. 
<-««*^^    Prooresfiive  tftxattoo  la  U>eorar  and  practice^    IUiaoa«  N.  Y.,  Aia^rlc^io  JScMiMttlc 

Association.   1008. 

iPtie  Isoome  tax.     New  Ttcik,  MacsUUaB  Co^  1M4.    %^  p. 

— • The  shitting  an()  Incldcjice  of  taxation.     Now  York,  Lemcke  &  Buechner  Pub.  Co. 


COMPABATIVE  CORPORATION  LA^W^S  AND  FINANCE- 

By  Ohables  W.  G*:i»STBiwiE!ie. 
Director  of  Finance,  School  of  Commerce^  Accounts  and  Finance,  2^€w  York  UniveraU^. 

Since  exporting  from  the  VmHeA  states  wiH  «(traot  ^ur  burner  iii#iMtfl«ft 
Cltlctty,  and  Bisu»  thmae  fure  organized  oq  the  tciMrpoatte  {^laou  "tW  maa  or 
wofitfui  \vt>o  te  about  to  ^repeee  for  work  in  the  ikMreiftn  .field  wosay  wtA  isctecle 
1b  his  or  her  stndleB  the  mibieet  of  oofupat^h^  GorpQcatioB  lawg  and  teaoecL 

Two  pIftiMs  ara  ordinarily  a^n  io  aa  Ajuerkom  eoaoem  idolm  irastsKaa  in  m 
foreign  eonuitry :  To  form  a  «e«iartUie  ^orpocatlctti  Ui  die  eom^tiy  «r  to  appMr 
for  permission  for  the  American  companir  to  do  hwBliieiB  tiuue;  to  be 


BGCBTOliCIOS.  ^ 

M  jDiivd  jnetbad  Any  ybe  adopted,  pacmitttDg  a  loestl  ctme&m  to  jittetid  to  the 
tlwsiBB68  as  <aw»er  ef  the  A^qecieftn  ooncem's  isocrds  or  :as  eaaatgooe^  but  tiie 
mse  of  thiB  ^etbod  dapriTes  to  some  extent  tbe  .Adn«rio«i  tMmeeni  of  the 
absolute  control  of  its  own  business. 

Before  .any  one  of  these  jnetliods  of  doing  bosiness  in  a  foreign  gomitry  can 
tbe  eeleeted,  the  bAMisess  janan  iwill  have  to  know  samething  about  hew  coriKiBa- 
ttMus  iaay  be  fomned  in  ioreign  ttmntries,  who  ouay  be  the  incorporators,  hoilieQs 
}9ilftQed  en  ownership  lof  the  9if)cK  and  lilie  gnestianB.  The  restrictions  m 
-the  (GFwaevstup  af  iwo^er^y  by  f ctraign  raoffpocattoiis  ^ost  be  oamidered.  Always 
the  tax  laws  must  be  studied  carefully. 

In  certain  <fountries  and  for  certain  purposes,  it  will  be  ;almoet  absohitely 
^Mfeeasary  to  organize  k>oal  coHamnies.  It  must  be  iremenftbered  tiimt  the  di^iisien 
of  business  organizations  into  partnerships  and  corporations  holds  good  mily 
for  the  English-speaking  countries.  In  llie  Latin  and  Teutonic  countries  many 
other  fojuus  ^f  assooiatlan  tfise  in  ooaunan  vme. 

While  it  will  jiot  be  necessary  ordinarily  to  understand  the  intricacies  of 

Jfinan^ing,  since  funds  will  be  supplied  by  the  heme  concern  and  no  sale  erf 

interests  in  the  foreign  company  wiU  be  saught  to  be  made,  the  student  sbould 

in^  g«newil  way  have  some  understanding  <Tf  local  laws  pertaining  to  the  forms 

ja£  mtoek  ar  other  Jnterests  of  ownerafaip  and  to  the  conditioBs  under  whi<fti 

they  may  be  issued. 

Whether  a  concern  operates  a  mere  branch  or  owns  a  suhrildiary,  the  Jocal 
managers  will  have  to  understand  the  local  lavre  govemii^  the  -relation  of 
creditor  and  debtor. 

Jn  some  foreign  -cotmtfies  13xe  accounting  of  corporations  is  closely  regu- 
lated. Laws  pertaining  to  this  subject  will  have  to  be  stuAled,  as  wi41  also 
the  rules  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  profits.  Moreover,  since  corporations 
clfHng  an  -extensKe  business  in  any  country  are  Ifkeiyix)  come  into  contact  with 
insolvent  concerns,  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  of  reorganization  will  demand 
conaidefaUon. 

Two  anethods  of  studying  the  subject  are  possible :  ^lie  one,  theoretically 
awifM  ilm.  lis  to  «tu<ly  one  phaae  ^f  the  law  or  of  corporate  financing  at  a  time 
HAd  then  ^to  compare  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  several  countries;  the  other  { 

method  is  the  more  practical  and  wtll  probably  commend  Itself  to  students,  j 

since  it  makes  for  economy  of  time, -^^ort,  and  memory.  This  method  con- 
sists of  studying  the  entire  subject  of  corporation  laws  and  the  practice  of 
finance  as  they  are  found  in  a  jfiven  country.  As  country  after  country  te 
investigated,  the  same  general  outline  may  be  used.  Some  such  simple  scheme 
as  this  m^  be  followed: 

I.  Cocporatkm  laws: 

1.  Organization— rkindfl  and  methods. 

2.  Ownershjj) — kinds,  rights,  obligations. 

3.  Management. 

4.  Jlelation  to  fitate. 

5.  Taxes  and  reports. 

6.  Insolvent  corporations  and  reorganizations. 

II.  Corporation  finance: 

1.  Borrowing  lunds. 

2.  Awminttng. 

3.  Declaration  of  profits. 

4.  Spe<&tal  pvaeticas. 
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In  every  case  a  study  of  foreign  laws  and  finance  shonld  be  based  on  a  tlior- 
ongh  understanding  of  the  principles  of  American  law  and  finance.  Variatlonfl 
from  the  American  standard  will  be  readily  understood  and  retained  in  the 
memory. 

Unfortunately,  few  books  have  appeared  in  the  English  language  dealing 
with  the  laws  and  practices  of  corporation  finance  in  foreign  countries.  *  Many 
books,  however,  have  been  written  in  foreign  languages,  but  they  are  not 
readily  available  for  the  ordinary  student.  In  compiling  the  following  short 
bibliography  the  author  has  had  in  mind  the  practical  necef^sity  of  sticking  as 
tSLT  as  possible  to  the  Bnglish  texts. 

The  following  bibliography  of  works  of  South  American  countries  is  supplied 
by  the  librarian  of  the  financial  library  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York: 
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INSURANCE  COURSES  IN  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  FOREIGN 

TRADE  WORK. 

By   KOBEBT   RiEQEL, 
Professor  of  Insurance  and  Statistics,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  foundations  of  a  foreign  trade  course  are  the  subjects  of  broad  scope 
wbich  form  a  background  for  and  an  introduction  to  studies  of  particular  phases 
of  economic  life.  As  the  average  student's  time  is  at  least  fully  occupied  in 
college  by  approximately  24  hours  of  class-work  per  week,  the  first  year  is 
easily  consumed  by 'these  fundamental  courses.  The  second  and  third  years 
include  a  continuation  of  some  of  this  fundamental  work,  but  considerably  more 
time  is  available  for  general  business  courses  more  closely  related  to  the  future 
work  of  one  who  expects  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  such  as  accounting,  the 
monetary  and  credit  systems  under  which  business  is  conducted,  the  domestic 
marketing  systems  for  important  commodities,  the  general  principes  of  merchan- 
dising, including  advertising  and  manufacturing,  organization  and  operations. 
These  considerations  explain  why  the  subject  of  insurance  is  not  generally  met 
.with  in  college  courses  before  the  second  or  third  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year  the  student  has  completed  what  may  be 
called  for  the  present  purposes  preparatory  subjects  and  is  free  to  concentrate 
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attention  upon  such  subjects  as  mone  Mmetiw  perttte  te  iatB  propwRd  caSta^. 
As  concerns  insurance,  three  fionrs  per  week  m^  vaty  pnAfitably  ^  deftrotefl 
fhiring  the  th4rd  jrear  to  «  general  eowree  intended  to  eaq^ain  tbe  tSesientiiiy 
principles  of  life,  compensation,  fire,  tide  aod  credit  InsonsMe,  and  oocpHoiie 
bonding.  All  of  these  are  valuable,  if  not  essential,  to  anyone  engaging  in 
business,  and  particularly  a  business  tny^ving  the  use  of  credit,  relations  with 
employees,  ownership  and  management  of  real  estate,  mmd  c»BHB«M;leB.  Omwi 
'transactions  connected  therewith  are  unavoidable  In  the  course  of  busijMaB  of  a 
shipper,  forwarder,  export  house,  or  vessel  owner  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  ordinary  college  curriculum  to  requio^  every  «tudeiit  to  teke 
the  three  or  four  separate  courses  neeeaaaiy  to  treat  nuc^  subjects  exbaustivelj, 
and  yet  it  is  desirable  that  all  irtKmld  be  ae^nalnted  with  the  more  important 
phases,  an  acquaintance  which  is  furnished  by  a  general  insurance  course  of 
three  hours  per  week. 

The  fourth  year  i^ee  -fte  eppwtwrtty  to  Jlfeet  att^t^en  ^  twa  fmtam  -at 
insurance  which  are  of  primary  importiuice  to  the  exporter,  shipper,  forwarder, 
and  shipowner — marine  and  fire  infmrance.  With  the  jUd  of  con&iKleittble  ont- 
hide  reading,  especially  in  connectkm  wttli  fire  insurance,  a  course  with  two 
Jiours  per  weak  claaa  w«ck  wUl  probab^'  auiffice.  This  will  com^^t  of  an  ^umi 
amount  of  lectures  and  quizzing  ^ipon  a  text  -and  assigned  readfngs.  fn  the 
case  of  marine  insurance  the  most  — tiaiaetory  plan  has  been  found  to  be  the 
use  of  a  text  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussioiifi.  Attention  ayut  neces- 
sarily be  devroted  to  BObjMts  inviortaia^  fnaoa  Ite  idbewpotet  of  tbe  Imrured 
rather  than  the  insurer,  but  there  is  daiiaer  of  overemphasizing  this  method 
of  treatment  and  omitting  from  consideration  some  subjects  which  are  in  an 
indirect  way  very  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  af  the  Jnanred.  It  Is 
evident  that  an  ideal  method  would  be  to  prepare  the  separate  co^iraes  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  enrolled  in  such  courses,  but  it  is  equal^  otirkma  tibat  l^efe 
must  be  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  ^y^M^^h<y  of  «a«csea  gHrtfL 

The  above  statement  is  written  not  only  with  ideal  conditions  in  nrfud,  Imt  vritb 
a  view  to  what  can  apparently  be  accomplished  under  esfetifig  IteltaAioBa. 
Appended  is  a  bibliography  of  the  more  neoaaaory  afid  ftcoeaaible  pubUcajti^tBB 
on  marine  insurance. 
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«TUDT  OF  FISCAL  AND  €U8TOMS  LBGIBLATfON. 

By  L.  S.  RowB, 

Director  General   of   the   Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  JD,   C, 

Itiis  subject  iB  one  <it  the  xDoet  iKiportaat  p«rtaialn^  to  the  <*iirriouluiii  of 

^  mcbooi  of  eoiTUXieroe  iwd  fioaiHje.    We  «ee  more  aod  mom  sMuUf^stAtioos  ot  gev- 

^rmoeatftl  reguLatioa  of  Intienifttioiial  oomjQOierce.;  und  It  is  xy&cesBaxy  that  those 

vmho  pBopose  to  fit  themaelv-ee  for  international  trsde  slK>uld  he  oQuirP^  with 

a    general   but  accurate  knowledge  of  modem   tendenciee   in  .governniental 

jDegttiatioB,  In  order  that  I«ter  tliey  may  f)i&t  worlc  ua:Kler  a  i^imnderstand^ng. 

The  Fegulatioii  ot  intern  at  iottftl  commerce  from  the  natiOBal  pojjdjt  of  view,  jUi 

•uch  a  way  ns  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  to  protect  the  public  hiterest  and  to 

iiiterf^ie  least  with  tbe  couduct  of  private  huaiiie^,  ba«i  h^oome  a  «»cience. 

At  the  b^gimftin^:,  such  re^gulation  represenXed  no  scientific  picineipl^.     The 

ptupose  of  re^lajtion  of  trade  was  largely  the  natural  one  of  aecuria^  revenue. 

The  Government  intended  to  make  commerce  from  at»*Qad  bear  the  burd^  <Qf 

j^v-enunental  admioifl^iration,  as  far  as  compatible  witii  the  requirements  of 

^os»eAt|e  trade.     We  me  f anUliar  in  this  country  with  tbe  ancii^nt  slogan, 

'%et  the  foreigner  pay  the  e^i^enses  of  our  Govornmont'* 
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Because  of  its  purpose  to  secure  revenue,  public  regulation  of  trade  for  a 
long  time  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  scientiftc  manner.  It  proceeded  from 
one  detail  to  another,  and  almost  never  worked  from  a  basis  of  principle. 
Through  long  j^ars,  governmental  regulation  of  trade  grew  simply  by  the 
process  of  accretion.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  overcome  routinary 
and  traditional  methods  of  doing  things ;  and  rational  reform  of  governmental 
regulation  of  commerce  has  been  no  easier  to  achieve  than  other  improvements. 
Nevertheless,  the  struggle  for  simplicity  has  gone  on,  and  with  it  a  struggle 
for  uniformity.  These  years  of  preparation  for  our  present  interest  In  the  true 
nature  of  fiscal  regulation  of  trade  have  seen  a  long  and  interesting  series  of 
efforts  at  international  cooperation.  International  congresses  of  statistics, 
trade,  and  commerce  have  been  held  in  Europe  during  the  last  40  years,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  European  gatherings  has  in  turn  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  program  of  conferences  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  As 
one  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  this  I  may  cite  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Commercial  Statistics,  held  at  Brussels  In  1913,  which  prepared  a 
commercial  statistical  schedule  for  international  use.  This  schedule  was 
adopted  by  the  International  High  Commission  of  the  American  Republics  at 
its  first  general  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  April,  1916,  and  it  is  lik^  that 
it  will  be  adopted  before  long  as  the  standard  of  commercial  statistics  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

A  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  fiscal  legislation  might  be  outlined  some- 
v;hat  as  follows:  Documentation;  consular  activities;  port  dues;  methods  of 
appraisal;  classification,  for  practical  and  statistical  purposes. 

Obviously,  some  of  these  topics  are  of  less  importance  than  others.  The 
subject  of  port  dues  has  much  less  significance  than  those  of  classification  and 
appraisal.  The  mastery  of  the  technic  of  customs  documentation  is  simiHer 
than  a  grasp  of  the  duties  of  consular  officers.  The  student  must  be  well 
grounded  in  tlie  underlying  theory  of  tariff  legislation  and  fiscal  regulation, 
and  this  presupposes  some  fair  knowledge  of  contemporary  economic  theories 
and  political  teuidencies,  as  well  as  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States.  Mere  study  of  the  documents  will  hardly  help  him  without  this  broad 
foundation  of  principle. 

The  class  should  become  acquainted  with  types  of  official  invoices  and 
manifests,  taking  up  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  comparison,  railway  and 
shipping  companies'  invoices,  manifests  and  bills  of  lading.  Collections  of 
these  consular  documents  may  be  secured  directly  from  the  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  nations,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  various  public 
documents  and  trade  cyclopedias. 

The  consular  regulations  of  the  United  States  and  summarized  translations 
of  the  consular  regulations  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  should  be  put 
In  the  hands  of  students.  Even  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  require  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  all  the  regulations,  the  more  important  consular  duties 
should  be  thoroughly  described. 

The  difficulty  in  studying  the  subject  of  port  dues  arises  from  their  endless 
variety  in  terminology,  incidence,  ami  jurisdiction.  The  requirements  of  the 
larger  ports  should  be  studied  In  detail,  and  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  excellent  report  entitled,  **  Ports  of 
the  United  States,"  by  G.  M.  Jones,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  33,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington.  1916.  The  latest  edition  of  the  navigation  laws 
should  be  studied  in  this  connection. 

Of  course,  for  the  study  of  methods  of  appraisal,  thorough  and  intelligent 
use  must  be  made  of  the  United  States  Customs  Regulations.  A  codification 
of  these  regulations  is  in  process,  and  the  study  of  our  customs  system  will  be 
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greatly  facilitated  when  this  work  shall  have  heen  completed.  Reference  may 
be  made  in  this  connection  to  the  excellent  reports  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  recent  years. 

The  report  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission,  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
of  the  American  Manufacturers*  Export  Association,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  International  Congresses  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
many  of  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should  be  at  hand 
in  carrying  on  such  work.  A  good  collection  of  the  translations  of  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  world  is  also  essential. 

As  to  classification,  the  student  must  be  shown  how  systems  of  classification 
were  constructed,  or  more  accurately,  how  they  have  been  developed  in  the 
way  most  convenient  for  administrators  and  legislators.  Frequent  and  careful 
use  of  tariflP  statistics  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  system  of  statistical 
classification,  and  the  student  should  be  introduced  to  all  the  official  statistical 
publications  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
worth  the  instructor's  while  to  secure  as  complete  a  collection  of  the  most  recent 
of  these  official  bulletins.  He  should  note  that  they  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
as  appendices  to  the  reports  of  the  ministers  of  finance,  rather  than  as  separate 
publications.  Tariff  classification,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
might  profitably  be  studied  in  the  reports  of  hearings  before  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  Finance',  of  the 
Senate. 

Some  slight  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  administrative  codes  which  obtain  in 
many  countries  governed  under  the  system  of  modem  Roman  law  will  be  de- 
sirable, if  the  student  expects  to  understand  the  by-no-means-simple  procedure 
occasionally  necessary  in  fiscal  cases. 

The  bibliography  of  fiscal  and  customs  legislation  and  regulation  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  three  groups : 

I.  Texts  of  national  legislation  and  regulation. 

II.  Texts  of  International  agreements  and  the  proceedings  of  international 
conferences  on  the  uniformity  of  legislation  and  regulation. 
III.  Manuals  and  treatises  of  administrative  law. 

There  follow  a  few  titles,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing.  The 
list  is  merely  suggestive,  even  for  the  United  States.  Attention  has  been  given 
to  Latin  America  rather  than  to  Europe,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  fiscal 
literature  of  Europe  is  well  indexed  in  such  bibliographies  as  that  contained 
In  Prof.  Taussig's  manual. 
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tirdiOftam  de  adnaiia.    >fiNiateBate,  Tipograffa  Kadoaal,  1804. 

HaiU. 

XiOi  sur  les  donanes  de  la  r^pnbllqne  et  tarifs  y  annexes.  Port-au-Prince,  Aug.  A.  Heroux, 
1905. 

ffofiuwnM. 

Compllac!5n  de  las  leyes  de  Hacienda.  1866-1903.  p.  281.  Tegucigalpa,  Ministerio  de 
lakcleaEiAi,  t]iM2. 

Metrtao, 

Ordosanza  9«*Beral  de  aduanas  marlttaaan  y  froaterisas  de  los  EE.  UU.  Mexicanos 
ejcpcdlda  en  12  de  tfunio  de  1891.  Kueva  ediclAo.  M4zlcD,  Tif>ogirafla  de  la  OfldliMi 
Impresora  del  Timbre,  Palaclo  Nadonal,  1899. 

Customs  tariflt  of  Mexico.  Customs  regulations.  (Extracts  from  Ordenanza  general  de 
aduanas  marltimas  y  fronterlzas.    Waahin^ton,  D.  C,  -Govt.  PfioCing  OlBce,  1^10. 
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NiearoQua, 

Ordenanzas  generales  de  aduanas  y  puertos.    Expedidas  el  16  de  novlembre  de  1886  y  mm 
reformas  hasta  1904.     Managua,  Tipogroffa  Nadonal,  1905. 

Paritguay. 
Leyea  y  decretos  de  aduana.     Aanncifin,  Talleres  Naclonales  de  H.  Kraus,  1898. 

Peru, 
Reglamento  de  comerdo  y  adnanas  del  Pert.     Lima,  Imprenta  Americana,  1911. 

Salvador, 

Codiflcaci6n  de  laa  le/es  de  Hacienda.     Secci6n  quinta.     p.  45.     San  SalTador,  Mlnlaterla 
de  Hacienda,  1898. 

Uruffuap, 

C6dlgo  de  adnanas  por  Pablo  V.  Goyena.    Montevideo,  Tlpografla  Goyena,  1894. 

VenettueUk, 

C6digo  de  Hacienda  sancionado  por  el  Congreso  de  log  BE.  tJU.  de  Venesnela.     Bdldte 
oficial.     Caracas,  Tipografia  del  Comerclo,  1899. 

Bouth  America. 

Report  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  in  Brazil/  Uruguay.   Argentina,  Chile,  BollTia,  and  Pen. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  1916. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  POLICIES. 

By  Simon  Litman, 
Profe89or  of  Bconomica,  University  of  IlUnoit, 
The  purpose  of  the  courses  on  *'  Domestic  and  foreign  commercial  policies  ** 
should  be: 

1.  To  bring  out  clearly  the  relationship  between  the  public  and  the  privato 
aspects  of  business. 

2.  To  determine  the  alms  and  the  limitations  of  goveminental  trade-shaping 
activities. 

3.  To  consider  the  methods  and  agencies  used  by  the  State  and  by  othor 
public  authorities  in  order  to  control  and  to  promote  commerce. 

4.  To  give  students  a  comprehensive  understanding  as  to  what  business  men 
must  do  or  refrain  from  doing  in  order  to  conform  to  governmental  require- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  to  familiarize  them  with  the  functions 
and  the  work  of  those  institutions  from  which  merchants  may  obtain  guidance 
and  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  business  enterprises. 

The  course  on  domestic  commercial  policies  should  begin  with  an  analysis 
of  domestic  trade  and  with  a  discussion  of  its  various  forms  (wholesale,  retail, 
mail  order,  etc.)  in  so  far  as  these  give  rise  to  and  are  affected  by  legislative 
enactments,  judicial  decisions,  and  administrative  acts.  The  instructor,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  policies  and  not  on  technical  details, 
should  then  review  the  measures  which  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  free  play  of  competition  and  of  preventing  unfair  methods  and 
frauds.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  these:  The  regulation  of 
markets,  of  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  of  warehouses  and  elevators;  classifi- 
cation of  grain  and  of  cotton  into  grades ;  the  crop-reporting  system ;  provisiona 
regarding  standard  weights  and  measures;  pure  food  and  drug  legislation; 
protection  of  patents  and  trade-marks;  antitrust  legislation;  decisions  regard- 
ing price  maintenance,  use  of  trading  stamps,  misleading  advertising;  false 
statement  laws;  bulk  sales  laws;  the  bankruptcy  act.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  course  should  consider  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  nontrading  as- 
sociations of  merchants  as  well  as  various  governmental  bureaus,  departments, 
and  commissions  dealing  with  domestic  trade. 
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It  is  desirable  to  have  two  courses  on  foreign  commercial  policies.  In  the 
first  course  the  nature,  the  significance,  and  the  essential  characteristics  of 
foreign  commerce  as  distinct  from  domestic  trade  should  be  brought  out.  The 
subject  matter  may  then  be  presented  in  the  following  sequence : 

(a)  Tariff  as  one  of  the  most  important  manifestations  of  a  country's  com- 
mercial policy;  changes  in  theories  and  in  policies  (mercantilists,  physiocrats, 
classical  and  national  schools  of  political  economy) ;  balance  of  trade  versus 
fiscal  balance;  arguments  for  free  trade  and  for  protection  (economic,  social, 
political,  military) ;  protection  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures;  diflPerent  kinds 
of  customs  duties;  Import,  export,  specific,  ad  valorem,  countervailing,  etc.; 
incidence  of  taxation  by  means  of  customs  duties;  bounties;  prohibitions  of 
imports  and  of  exports;  the  making  of  the  tariff;  tariff  commission;  tariff 
systems — ^autonomous,  general  and  conventional,  general  and  preferential,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum;  commercial  treaties — their  nature  and  scope;  European 
and  American  interpretation  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause;  dumping. 

(b)  Navigation  policies;  the  merchant-marine  question;  regulation  of  ship- 
building and  of  shipping;  shipping  subsidies;  discriminating  duties  on  vessels 
and  their  cargoes;  traffic  agreements  of  ocean  carriers;  Grovernment  owner- 
ship of  ships;  improvements  of  rivers  and  of  harbors;  control  of  terminal 
facilities ;  port  charges ;  taxation  of  shipping. 

(c)  Trade-promoting  activities  and  institutions  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
the  United  States;  consular  service;  duties  and  functions  of  consuls,  of  com- 
mercial attach^,  of  trade  commissioners ;  legislative  committees  and  executive 
departments  and  bureaus  devoted  to  the  furthering  of  foreign  commerce ;  the 
organization  and  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce ;  cooperation 
for  the  devcfljpment  of  foreign  trade;  Federal  Reserve  Law  and  trade  con- 
nections ;  branch  banks  In  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Regulations  affecting  commercial  travelers,  samples,  trade-marks,  credit, 
and  collections. 

The  second  course  should  be  historical  In  character  and  should  consider 
changes  in  the  commercial  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  leading 
foreign  nations.  Study  should  also  be  made  of  the  after-war  commercial  prob- 
lems and  of  the  ways  to  solve  them.  If  no  separate  course  is  offered  on  customs 
administration,  additional  topics  to  be  treated  are  the  work  of  the  custom- 
house, bonded  warehouses,  drawbacks,  etc. 

A  half-year  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  should  be  spent  on  each  course. 
The  time  for  giving  these  courses  would  depend  upon  correlation  with  other 
parts  of  the  curriculum ;  however,  under  no  circumstances  does  It  seem  advis- 
able to  give  them  before  the  Junior  year.  The  course  on  domestic  commercial 
policies  should  precede  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  first 
course  on  foreign  conmiercial  policies.  If  the  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Junior 
year,  the  second  course  on  foreign  commerce  may  be  given  either  concurrently 
or  in  the  senior  year. 

The  students  undertaking  this  work  should  be  well  versed  in  principles 
of  economics  and  have  a  knowledge  of  economic  geography  and  of  economic 
history.  A  careful  coordination  of  these  courses  with  those  on  commercial 
law,  on  fiscal  legislation,  and  on  business  organization  and  operation  is  highly 
desirable  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplications 

The  courses  may  undergo  contraction  or  expansion  in  the  presentation  of 
certain  parts,  dependent  on  the  fact  as  to  what  additional  courses  are  offered 
on  such  topics  as  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  customs  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, ocean  transportation,  credit  and  collections,  and  exporting  and  im- 
l^rting. 
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Students  fibould  Jie  xe^ttlveil  w  Jread  Die-<mM«nt  Jd^iewitewre  on  tibte  ;9iibj«ct ;  re- 
ports,  UoUetiuti,  ^periodicaUs  imxMktl  by  Uie  CvOT^rxuueut  ds  'W^  as  l>y  totde 
organ Lzatiuus  aitd  aJisocJuitioua. 

There  is  no  sU^gle  volume  .wJiio)i  fimi  be  u»edaa  a  text  i»r  tbe  outltoed  coaa» 
on  domestic  coukmercial  policies.  Xfcie  subject  may  be  oo>V4ired  by  ceferxing 
tbe  students  to  various  .parts  of  tl^e  boobis  listed  below. 

For  tbe  fiJRst  course  on  ioraign  is»^  tE^iak'-s  **  iBetQcnaMooal  OoBMuevdtetl 
Policies  "  gives  a  concise  aad  .systematic  ipresentation  of  some  of  ibe  ImportttBt 
problems  to  be  dUlscussed.  Tbe  ficst  ^^Uqd  of  tl^s  book  was  puAiiisbeO  in  1907 
And  it  is  in  need  of  a  revisioii,  a  niimber  lof  its  chapters  beitu;  out  of  dat<^ 
Taussig's  *'  Tariif  History  of  tbe  XJaited  Btatee ''  may  ^e  used  for  ^ne  part  <it 
tbe  second  course  on  Foreign  Tra^,  tbe  otiier  pacts  to  be  covered  by  meauB 
^.assigned  readJLnga 
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THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

By  Eabl  Willis  Cbecraft, 
Profeator  of  PoUiieal  Boience  and  Eoonamica,  Municipal  Univeniiy  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  examiuation8  which  are  given  by  the  State  Department  to  applicants  for 
poAitions  in  consular  service  include  the  following  subjects: 
I.  International,  maritime,  and  commercial  law. 
II.  Political  and  commercial  geography. 

III.  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Modem  languages. 

V.  Natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  commerce  of  the 

United  States. 
VI.  Political  economy. 

VII.  American  history.  Government  and  institutions. 
VIII.  Modem  history  (since  1850)  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Far 
East 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  no  single  coyrse  of  lectures  which  a  school 
might  offer  will  cover  thoroughly  all  these  different  subjects.    Each  subject  in 
the  above  list  is  more  or  less  a  special  subject  in  itself.    The  faculty  of  a  large 
school  of  commerce  Is  composed  of  specialists  in  each  of  these  lines.    There- 
fore the  student  who  would  prepare  for  the  consular  service  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  number  of  courses  under  different  instructors  instead  of  expect- 
ing to  find  one  course  answering  for  all. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  the  consular  service  should  enter  a 
school  of  commerce  or  department  of  economics  and  pursue  studies  in  those 
courses  which  most  nearly  fit  the  prescribed  subjects  which  are  made  the  basis 
for  the  entrance  examinations  at  Washington. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  In  international  law,  several  universities  offer 
courses  on  the  principles  of  international  law  and  an  advanced  course  In 
treaties  and  the  treaty-making  power.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  there 
are  two  courses  of  one  semester  each  which  bear  directly  on  the  organization 
of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  in  the  protection  of  citizens  and  property  abroad. 

Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  has  perhaps  cor- 
rectly stated  the  true  situation  relative  to  the  inadvisability  of  any  university 
expending  a  large  amount  in  establishing  a  school  for  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service.  In  discussing  this  subject  at  the  Conference  on  Training  for 
Foreign  Service,  held  at  Washington,  December  31,  1915,  Mr.  Carr  said : 

I  think  it  may  well  justify  serious  consideration  as  to«how  many  courses  you 
can  maintain  in  your  universities — that  is,  courses  additional  to  the  regular 
courses  in  the  university — for  preparation  for  this  particular  work;  but  there 
is  a  way  in  which  I  think  our  need  can  be  met,  and  very  much  greater  needs 
be  met,  by  taking  advantage  of  and  meeting  the  condition  which  is  confronting 
lis  now  with  reference  to  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  service  in  connection 
w^ith  our  export  trade,  due  to  increased  business  with  other  countries  througrh 
private  enterprise.  So  far  as  I  Imow,  the  eligible  men  for  that  kind  of  work 
are  very  few,"  and  In  this  connection  the  educational  Institutions  of  this  country 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  which  they  will  have  to  meet.    From  what  I 
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have  seen  of  the  work  at  Harvard  and  in  the  Bchool  of  commerce  of  New  York 
University,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  combine  a 
course  of  training  for  the  American  Consular  Service  with  a  course  of  training? 
for  service  in  export  tra<le,  and  have  sufficient  dtmand  for  those  courses  to 
enable  them  to  be  maintained,  or  at  least/  a  reasonable  part  of  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  university  training  you  wonld  give  a  man  who  is 
to  be  an  export  manager  or  an  international  banker,  or  who  Is  even  to  be  a 
salesman  abroad,  is  essentially  that  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Consular  Service.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  furnish  the  foundation  for  the 
making  of  a  good  consul,  plus  some  specialization  in  international  law  and  in 
the  history  of  ti*eaties  and  similar  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  there  the 
basis  of  a  work  which  can  be  done  and  will  meet  our  needs  and  those  of  the 
new  field  of  foreign  conamerce. 

The  following  courses  in  political  science  In  schools  of  commerce  will  be  seen 
to  coincide  with  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  made  the  basis  of  the  consular 
and  diplomatic  examinations  at  Wa^ilngton : 
I.  International  law. 
II.  Treaties  and  the  treaty  making  power. 
III.  Rights  and  duties  of  consuls. 

IV.  Diplomatic  pi*otection  of  citizens  and  property  abroad. 
V.  Principles  of  accounting. 
VI.  Spanish,  French,  or  German. 
VII.  Industrial  and  commercifU  Keograpl^. 
VIII.  Political  economy. 
IX.  Commercial  law — law  of  contimcta. 
X.  Commercial  law  of  Spanish  America. 
XI.  Ajnerican  government. 
XII.  Europe  since  1870. 
XIII.  Current  international  problems. 
The  completion  of  this  program  would  be  representative  of  approximately 
two  years  of  work.    It  is  not  necessary  for  ^)ecial  students  to  hold  strictly  to  a 
set  course  for  three  or  four  years.    Special  students  may  enter  and  take  what- 
ever courses  they  prefer.    However,  I  should  personally  recommend  in  prom- 
ration  for  the  Consular  Service  that  tbe  student  get  at  least  two  years  of 
general  collegiate  work  before  beginning  to  take  the  specialized  subjects  which 
have  been  mentioned  above. 

One  cUfflculty  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grades 
of  the  Consular  Service  are  low.  Men  who  have  had  a  good  start  in  the  busi- 
ness world  are  not  tempted  by  low  salaries.  Business  experience  is  no  doubt  a 
help  to  the  commercial  representative  of  our  Government  abroad.  According 
to  Mr.  Carr  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  tbe  applicant  for  a  position  in 
the  Consular  Service  have  business  experience  to  his  credit.  The  right  kind 
of  educational  equipment  and  personality  are  the  prime  factors. 

But  while  commercial  training  should  be  emphasized  in  fitting  men  for  the 
Consular  Service,  the  political,  diplonmtic,  and  governmental  side  must  also 
be  kept  prominent.  This  is  where  international  law,  diplomatic  history,  treaties* 
and  political  science  in  general  are  imdoubtedly  important  branches  of  training 
not  only  for  the  consul,  but  for  the  secretary  of  legation  and  for  the  commercial 
attach^.  -> 

It  Is  frequently  advocated  that  business  experience  be  required,  however.  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  in  an  article  published  in  ttie  Forum  for  July,  1916, 
advocates  business  experience  not  only  for  consuls  but  for  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives. He  advocates  the  s^ection  of  consuls  with  *'due  consideration  to 
be  given  for  their  future  service  in  the  diplomatic  corps  j  so  that  ambassadors 
may  be  chosen  from  men  who  have  attained  distinction  in  the  Consular 
Service." 
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With  all  respect  for  the  wide  experience  and  information  with  which  Mr. 
Hammond  writes,  it  will  not  detract  from  the  force  of  his  point  to  add  that 
a  business  man  who  finds  himself  suddenly  placed  in  an  important  diplomatic 
-position  will  find  himself  seriously  handicapped  unless  he  Is  Informed  in  the 
subjects  of  history,  economics,  international  law,  and  diplomacy.  It  is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  the  Department  of  State  has  attached  much  weight  to 
these  subjects  in  the  entrance  examinations. 

<fee  very  important  feature  in  addition  to  the  preceding  could  be  introduced 
into  the  university  course  of  training.  This  would  be  the  inauguration  of  a 
sj-stem  of  having  consuls  who  return  to  this  country  on  leave  lecture  befbre 
classes  which  have  students  enrolled  in  preparation  for  the  foreign  service. 
This  would  place  before  students  and  the  regular  instructors  of  the  university 
first  hand  information  in  regard  to  the  commercial  opportunities  where  the 
consuls  are  located  abroad.  This  would  be  In  line  with  the  plan  offered  by 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Oauncil  relative  to  recommending  that  consuls 
r^urning  on  leave  to  this  country  appear  at  business  conferences  and  con- 
ventions for  the  purpose  of  ttCQuaintlsig*^  these  bodies  with  business  oppor- 
ttiBities  abroad. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  have  recommended  that  funds  be  provided 
to  enable  consitls  to  attend  such  conventions.  The  writer  of  tMs  article 
desires  to  express  the  hope  that,  as  this  practice  becomes  perfected,  returning 
consuls  will  visit  educational  institutions  where  conveniently  located,  and 
ftddress  classes  of  young  men  who  are  pr^aring  for  foreign  service.  This 
practice  woifld  be  a  great  incentive  to  the  work  of  the  lecture  room.  If 
chambers  of  commerce  are  to  secure  the  services  of  our  consuls  when  they 
return  for  a  temporary  vlrft,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  .reason  why  they 
should  not  be  provided  with  the  funds  to  enable  them  to  appear  In  the  more 
ImportaBt  and  centrally  located  scliools  of  comnaerce  where  men  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  identical  kind  of  work  in  which  they  themselves  are  ^ngaised. 
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CIVICS. 

Immigration  and  Citizenship— -Social  Legislation. 

By  Hattik  Plum  Wiluams, 
Associate  Professor   of  Pr<ictical   Sociology/,   University   of  Xehmska, 
I.  Irrnnigration  and  citizcnsMp. — It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  suggest  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  movement  of  the  population  of  a  country  Is 
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fundamental  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  service  of  any  kind.  Upon  the  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  population  within  the  country  will  depend  very  largely  the 
desire  for  new  goods  and  the  facilities  for  distributing  them,  while  its  move- 
iiient  in  and  out  of  the  country  will  provide  opportunities  for  commercial  Inter- 
course and  necessitate  diplomatic  relations.  Students  of  immigration  who  regret 
the  overemphasis  of  the  economic  factor  in  this  problem  nevertheless  recognise 
that  economic  opportunities  are  the  greatest  force  in  modem  times  in  drawini: 
people  iQto  foreign  lands,  and  that  trade  currents  can  follow  migration  grooves 
as  naturally  as  thi*y  follow  the  flag.  No  one  has  yet  studied  immigration  as  a 
world  phenomenon.  It  is  still  thought  of  in  provincial  terms  as  a  problem  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States,  and  not  as  one  with  which  every  country  struggles 
more  or  less. 

The  supply  of  and  demand  for  inhabitants  is  a  basic  fact  not  only  in  the  move- 
ment of  population  but  also  in  the  development  of  markets  and  especially  in 
the  future  political  relations  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  the  Far  East  a 
thorough  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
pressure  of  population,  and  constructive  cooperation  with  those  countries  in 
formulating  a  program  of  relief,  will  go  far  toward  averting  a  clash  of  interests 
between  East  and  West.  In  Russia  and  the  South  American  States,  where  unde- 
veloped resources  wait  upon  an  increase  in  population,  the  problem  is  the 
reverse,  but  no  less  momentous  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world. 

No  less  important  is  a  recognition  of  the  various  racial  groups  which  make 
up  the  political  unit  or  State.  Everywhere  abroad,  where  assimilation  is  less 
complete  and  considered  less  essential  than  in  the  United  States,  foreigq  gjonps 
are  zealous  for  the  recognition  of  racial  distinctions.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  loss  of  good  Avill  which  might  follow  the  refusal  to  take  note  of  this  race 
prejudice  and  to  classify  properly  various  racial  groups. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  course  outlined  above,  the  following  brief 
syllabus  is  suggested  for  Latin  America,  the  Far  E^st,  and  Russia : 

1.  Distribution  and  density  of  the  population. 

2.  Movement  .of  population — 

1.  Birth  and  death  rates,  increase  of  population  and  distribution  of 

increase. 
2.  Migration— 

(a)  Internal  movement  of  population — 

(1)  Between  States — causes. 

(2)  Between  rural  and  urban  districts. 

(3)  Causes  for  immobility  where  it  exists. 

(6)  Emigration — causes;  countries  sought;  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  opinion  toward ;  legislation  against ; 
treaties  controlling;  detailed  study  of  such  movement 
to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Immigration — sources;  causes;  character;  effect  on  coun- 
try :  social  status  of  immigrants ;  governmental  enconr- 
agement;  land  policy;  immigration  laws;  colonization 
societies. 

3.  Elements  In  population — 

1.  Native  stock — racial  classification. 

2.  Foreign  stock — Importance  to  national  life  r  assimilation  with  na- 

tive stock;  attitude  of  foreign  groups  to  each  other;  admission 
to  political  rights;  citizenship  laws. 
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II.  Social  legislation,-^lt  one  were  to  single  out  the  factor  most  essential  to 
the  success  of  those  engaged  in  foreign  service,  he  probably  would  be  correct  in 
designating  It  to  be  the  ability  to  acquire  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  in  whose 
country  such  agents  are  located.  In  this  respect,  foreign  sej-vice  differs  from 
domestic,  If  not  in  kind,  at  least  in  degree.  It  is  not  merely  getting  the  view- 
point of  another  personality  In  his  own  group  but  understanding  those  who 
have  diffei*ent  historical  backgrounds,  customs,  and  moral  and  ethical  standards. 

This  viewpoint  is  secured  partially  by  a  study  of  the  language  of  a  racial 
group,  but  ordinarily  the  attention  of  the  student  is  so  engrossed  by  the  physical 
process  of  learning  to  read  and  speak  that  he  loses  all  appreciation  of  the  soul  of 
the  people  which  language  is  supposed  to  expressL  History  offers  another 
possible  avenue  of  approach  but  the  emphasis  upon  the  political  and  economic 
phases  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  institutions  and  laws  gives  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  culture  and  ideals  for  conduct  of  the  people. 

The  chief  reason  we  object  to  certain  groups  of  foreigners  in  our  midst  is  not 
primarily  because  they  are  racially  inferior,  and  therefore  threaten  to  dilute  or 
degrade  our  American  stock.  Rather  is  it  because  their  business,  moral,  and 
ethical  standards  are  different  from  ours,  and  we  therefore  fail  to  understand 
their  conduct.  Measured  by  our  ideals  they  seem  to  lack  integrity,  and  other 
primary  virtue^;  while  we  in  turn  need  to  be  interpreted  to  them,  lest  rudeness 
and  boastfulness  be  our  outstanding  characteristics.  A  study  of  the  social 
inistitutions  of  a  people  and  the  legislation  controlling  them  will  help  in  under- 
standing the  standards  which  control  the  conduct  of  foreigners. 

The  following  types  of  social  legislation  should  be  familiar  to  every  student  • 
Laws  respecting  living  and  working  conditions : 
Factory  legislation — 

1.  Sanitation. 

2.  Hours  of  labor. 

3.  Wages. 
Social  Insurance. 
Housing  conditions. 
Health  legislation. 

Laws  respecting  women  and  children: 

Conditions  under  which  they  may  work. 
Education — 

Schools — compulsory  laws;  illiteracy. 

Press — freedom  of. 
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Laws  respecting  the  family: 
Marriage  and  divorce. 
Statng  of  women  and  childreiL 
Laws  re^^pectlng  special  classes : 

Dependent — T'nemployed,  homeless  children. 
Defective — Feeble-mhided  and  insane,  deaf,  blind,  crippled. 
Delinnuent — Juvenile  delinquency,  adult  crin>e. 
The  work  outlined  above  must  be  conducted  as  lecture  courses  for  the  fdniple 
reason  that  there  are  no  texts  which  adequately  ci)ver  the  material,     Partic- 
ularly for  the  latter  are  sources  so  greatly  scattered  that  a  satisfactory  bib- 
liography is  not  possible  in  the  short  space  available.     Since  a  large  fund 
of  knowledge  is  helpful  to  a  proi)er  appreciation  of  these  subjects,  they  sdioiild 
not  be  given  before  the  second  half  of  the  third  year. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

* 

By  George  6.  Wu^on, 
ProfeMor  of  JnlermUUmai  Lmo,  Harvard  VMver^itif. 

The  minimum  requlTements  shonld  be : 

1.  International   law,  the  equivalent  of  three  hours  a  wee  It  In  class  for 

one  year. 

2.  International  relations,  covering  diplomatic  and   oth€»r  policies,   three 

hours  per  week  In  class  for  one  year. 

Whenever  possible  the  above  studies  should  receive  attention  to  a  total 
amount  of  18  hours,  or  the  equivalent  of  6  hours  a  week  for  3  years.  The 
emphasis  upon  different  aspects  should  be  varted  according  to  the  special  lino 
of  work  which  the  student  is  planning  to  enter.  These  studies  are  best  adapted 
for  students  of  junior  and  senior  grade  who  have  had  previous  training  in 
history  and  political  science  and  for  graduate  students. 

The  following  references  may  serve  as  a  convenient  starting  point  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  study  along  general  lines: 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MARITIME  LAW. 

By  L.  Russell  Alden, 
AfsUUtnt  Prof€99er  of  Hi$Unry,  George  Waah4ngton  UnivertUy. 

Commercial  law,  In  one  form  or  another,  governs  almost  all  of  man's  activi- 
ties on  this  globe,  and  when  they  are  pursued  on  the  three-fourths  of  the  earth 
that  is  sea,  they  are  controUed  In  their  maritime  aspects  by  the  maritime  or 
(idralralty  law  in  addition.    Is  It  not  universally  true,  then,  that  all  men, 
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because  they  are  directly  concerned,  ought  to  know  the  general  principles  of 
this  law?  Success  in  business,  moreover,  is  conditioned  on  the  establishment 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  contractors,  and  the  stranger  the 
contractors  are  to  each  other  the  more  imperative  it  is  that  each  party  overcome 
the  other's  possible  suspicion  by  as  rigid  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  that  other 
as  his  insistence  upon  his  own  rights  is  vigorous.  Is  it  not  equally  true,  then, 
that  ignorance  of  the  laws  governing  trade  must  hamper  him  who  would  trade 
with  those  of  his  own  nationality  and  language  and,  in  increasing  degree,  him 
who  would  trade  with  foreigners  to  his  land,  his  speech,  and  his  native  view- 
point, customs,  and  peculiarities?  Every  man,  and  especially  he  who  would 
engage  successfully  in  foreign  trade,  should  know  the  legal  effect  of  his  acts 
and  conduct  his  business  with  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing  when  he 
incurs  obligations  or  acquires  rights. 

Commercial  law  is  a  name  loosely  given  to  those  branches  of  the  law  which 
govern  everyday  transactions  in  business,  such  as  the  making  of  contracts,  the 
use  of  negotiable  paper,  the  formation  of  business  associations,  etc.  One  would 
think  that  a  working  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  tlie  law  would  be  common, 
at  least  among  so-called  •*  business  men,"  if  not  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
yet  every  lawyer  in  active  practice  has  had  driven  home  to  him  again  and 
again  the  appalling  ignorance  of  otherwise  wide-awake  and  well-informed 
business  men  as  to  the  legal  eft'ects  of  entering  into  a  partnership,  for  example, 
or  of  indorsing  the  check  of  an  out-of-town  visitor  in  order  to  accommodate 
him  by  enabling  him  to  cash  it  at  the  host's  bank,  of  responding  by  letter  to  an 
offer  of  contract  made  by  telegram,  of  surrendering  a  deed  in  exchange  for 
purchase  money  paid  by  uncertified  check,  of  depositing  trust  funds  committed 
to  his  care  to  the  credit  of  his  personal  account  in  the  bank,  or  of  many  othar 
common  acts  too  numero\is  to  mention.  Far  more  than  pessimists  could  be 
driven  to  admit  or  optimists  would  claim,  the  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  fairly  honest,  considerate,  and  accommodating  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other.  Were  It  not  so,  our  courts  would  be  overwhelmed  with  trivial 
disputes  over  questions  highly  difficult  of  decision,  and  every  man  would  have 
to  be  a  lawyer,  whether  he  would  or  not,  or  else  speedily  contribute  another 
example  to  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  As  It  Is,  the  calendars  of 
our  courts  are  congested  with  preventable  litigation,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
and  unmeasured  assets  In  business  confidence  are  dally  squandered  through 
popular  ignorance  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  or  business 
law. 

What  do  we  advocate?  Universal  required  Instruction  in  business  law  In  all 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Our  problem  here  Is  particularly  with  colleges, 
where  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  taught  should,  of  course,  be  more  thorough 
than  among  the  young  pupils  in  the  high  schools  and  suited  to  the  maturity 
of  the  students  taught  This  instruction.  In  the  academic  and  scientific  depart-* 
ments  of  our  universities,  should  not  and  can  not  be  either  a  substitute  for 
or  a  competitor  with  the  more  arduous  and  thorough  training  of  the  students 
In  the  law  schools  who  Intend  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession:  nor  can  It 
be  given  the  same  number  of  hours  as  are  allotted  to  the  same  subjects  when 
taught  in  the  law  schools.  But  It  should  be  allotted  at  least  two  hours  a  week 
for  t«'o  full  years.  If  It  is  expected  to  teach  anything  beyond  contracts  and 
negotiable  paper,  and  particularly  if  the  course  Is  designed  not  only  for  those 
who  seek  a  general  knowle<lge  of  the  law  as  a  matter  of  education  or  who 
need  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  examinations  for  the  consular  service,  but 
also  for  encrineering  students  or  those  who  may  intend  nn  active  commercial 
life.    And  this  should  be  the  minimum.    If  more  hours  can  be  allotted  to  this 
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field  of  study,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  using  them,  and  that  without  invit- 
ing any  well-grounded  objection  that  a  full  law-school  course  is  being  built  up 
in  departments  of  arts  and  sciences.  As  to  the  years  in  which  it  sjiould  be 
offered,  they  should  be  the  two  final  years  in  the  course.  Much  of  the  law  is 
extremely  technical,  and  for  its  proper  understanding  demands  as  do  few  sub- 
jects maturity  of  mind  and  trained  powers  of  reasoning. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  of  instruction.  In  our  best  law  schools  we  have 
abandoned  the  old  textbook  method  and  have  adopted  the  Harvard  case  system 
or  laboratory  method  of  teaching  the  law.  An  exclusive  use  of  this  method 
may  not  be  found  practicable  in  view  of  the  limits  in  time  and  the  extent  of 
the  field  to  be  covered  in  these  law  courses  in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  But, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  employed,  it  should-  be.  The  ability  to  state  from  memory 
abstract  principles  of  law  is  of  little  practical  use  to  one  if  he  is  unable  to 
tell  which  principle  he  should  apply  to  a  given  string  of  confused  facts  suddenly 
calling  for  action.  Legal  difficulties,  as  they  arise,  seldom  bear  marks  of  text- 
book classifications  upon  them,  and  he  who  essays  to  solve  them  applies  the 
right  or  wrong  principle  at  his  peril.  The  instructor  should  bend  every  effort 
to  make  his  instruction,  by  specific,  concrete,  everyday  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples, practical  in  the  highest  degree. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  maritime  or  admiralty  law.  Students 
aspiring  to  the  consular  service  and  those  intending  to  engage  In  overseas 
commerce  need  a  general  understanding  of  the  laws  of  the  sea.  They  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  display  a  knowledge  of  th^  steering  rules  or  the  laws 
concerning  collusions,  but  they  should  know  the  principles  and  rules  governing 
charter  parties  and  contracts  of  affreightment,  general  average  and  marine 
insurance,  salvage  and  the  other  main  branches  of  the  admiralty  law  governing 
daily  transactions  occiirring  in  every  port  and  in  connection  with  every  sea 
venture,  principles  and  rules  differing  radically  from  those  governing  similar 
transactions  occurring  on  the  land.  Not  much  time  can  be  given  to  such  a 
subject  in  the  kind  of  course  here  under  discussion,  but,  by  Judicious  selection 
of  matters  to  be  treated,  it  can  be  covered,  and  that  fairly  well,  in  8  or  10 
periods. 
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THE   ECONOMIC   BACKGROUND   OF   MODERN   WORLD    POLITICS. 

By  Abbott  Payson  Usher, 
Aatistimt  Professor  of  Economics,   Cornell   University. 

The  phrase  "  world  politics "  is  unfortunately  vague,  and  in  this  country 
would  scarcely  possess  even  the  moderate  degree  of  precision  of  meaning 
that  would  be  suggested  in  Europe.  The  primary  economic  questions  in 
world  polities  center  around  tariff  problems  and  expansion.  Expansion  may 
involve  actual  acquisition  of  dominion  or  merely  peaceful  penetration  of  a 
commercial  character.  Both  of  these  subjects  may  seem  to  be  rather  special 
topics,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them  in  that  spirit  The  great  issues  in 
economic  policy  are  most  clearly  joined  on  these  questions,  so  that  the  study 
of  world  politics  really  involves  di^ussion  of  the  general  principles  of  economic 
statesmanship.  If  all  question-begging  implications  are  to  be  avoided,  one 
must  endeavor  to  discover  whether  there  are  any  general  principles  that 
should  be  recognized  by  all  statesmen.  It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of 
thinkers  to  formulate  principles  of  action  in  high  matters  of  state  that 
should,  at  the  least,  be  more  nearly  right  than  the  principle  or  absence  of 
principle  that  disfigures  much  political  activity. 
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This  discussion  of  general  principles  becomes  in  fact  a  study  of  three  definite 
systems  of  economic  statesmanship — mercantilism*  bureaucratic  collectivism, 
and  liberalism.  Each  of  these  general  terms  must  foe  interpreted  in  a  broad 
spirit,  and  many  diversities  of  thought  will  be  found  uader  the  general  cover 
of  each  general  type,  but  there  are  grounds  for  making  these  very  general 
distinctions.  Mercantilism  is  a  type  of  political  thinking  that  is  essentially 
en^irical  and  naive.  It  appears  most  cliaracteristically  to-day  in  the  cru<le 
expansionist  policies  that  appear  in  all  countries.  The  other  types  both  purport 
to  be  "scientific"  systems  of  policy;  one  is  coUectivistic  and  in  many  cases 
autocratic,  the  other  is  disposed  to  emphasize  the  mutual  Interdependence  of 
society  and  the  individual.  Although  the  distinctions  between  these  system*? 
cd  thought  can  easily  be  exaggerated,  the  coUectivistie  theory  really  turns  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  leaders  of  the  State  have  the  power  to  accomplish 
f^tot  they  will;  it  is  based  upon  a  theory  of  freedom  of  the  will;  tlie  liberal 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  subordination  to  laws  of 
nature,  and  assumes  significant  power  of  accomplishment  only  when  action 
consists  in  an  application  of  natural  law.  The  liberal  theory  is  at  mice  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  pCst  and  to  gnide  statesmen  with  reference  to  the 
future ;  it  portrays  social  life  as  being  essentially  an  adaptati(m  of  man  to  bis 
environment,  not  ne^ecting  his  power  to  transform  his  surroundings  but  find- 
ing the  facts  of  major  importance  in  his  adaptations.  This  interpretation  of 
history  naturally  places  a  notable  ^ni^asis  upon  many  kindred  subjects, 
geography  and  geology,  tl^  history  of  inventions  of  industrial  importance, 
and  the  history  of  commerce. 

The  stndy  of  these  matters  of  general  principles  can  be  made  most  precise 
and  concrete  if  the  historical  noethod  is  followed,  and,  although  this  would 
lead  to  a  very  elaborate  presentation  if  carried  into  much  detail,  it  is  possible 
to  put  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  subject  before  tlie  average  sophomore 
or  junior.  Within  the  compass  of  an  undergraduate  course  it  is  not  wise  to 
attempt  more  than  a  general  sketch  of  the  dev^opment  of  these  three  modee 
of  political  thinking  in  E2ngland  and  Germany.  So  many  of  the  general 
notions  are  a  commonplace  in  modem  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  can  be  made 
to  appeal  to  students,  despite  the  genuine  difiBculty  of  the  subject. 

After  the  general  discussion  of  policy  the  larger  aspects  of  tariff  history 
in  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  significantly  treated.  The  development  of  the 
(German  customs  union  and  the  change  to  protection  in  1879  are  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  great  issues  of  the  century.  The  passing  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  in  England  is  an  important  topic,  and  It  is  desirable  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  subject  if  there  Is  time.  Unless  the  course  runs  throughout 
tlie  year  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  time  for  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  changes  In  policy  in  England.  These  problems  can  be  most  significantly 
discussed  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  rivalry  that  developed 
between  Germany  and  England  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
particularly  wise  to  urge  the  class  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  Industrial 
regeneration  of  Germany;  Is  It  to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  protection  or 
German  character,  or  is  It  a  result  of  certain  general  Industrial  and  commerdid 
changes?  In  order  to  stimulate  thought  on  this  subject,  some  presentation 
of  the  larger  asi)ects  of  industrial  and  commercial  history  must  be  included 
in  the  course. 

Carrying  out  the  Idea  of  historical  presets tion  of  the  problraas,  the  subject 
of  colonization  is  also  most  advisedly  approached  frOto  the  historical  point 
of  view.  It  is  wise  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  development  of  African 
colonization  since  1885,  but  these  events  would  have  little  meaning  without  some 
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brief  sketch  of  the  larger  features  of  cwlonlal  policy  In  the  earlier  xwriocls. 
The  modern  problem  Is  so  definitely  a  tropical  problem  that  the  study  can  be 
confined  to  the  conditions  created  by  European  contacts  with  countries  whose 
^Imate  is  unsuitable  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans.  Many  deny 
the  existence  of  sincere  and  legitimate  motives  for  the  acquisition  of  dominion 
over  tropical  countries;  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  show  that 
the  principles  of  modern  liberal  statesmanship  are  really  free  from  the  taint 
of  selfish  pursuit  of  commercial  interests,  The  errors  of  judgment  and  tht»  too 
frequent  abuses  that  cre^  into  a  weak  administration  make  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  place  the  development  of  sound  principles  In  proper  relief.  Particular 
einpha«i«  has  been  laid  upon  the  history  of  the  Congo,  because  it  Illustrates  both 
the  futility  of  many  suggestions  made  by  antiexpanslonlsts  and  the  substantial 
progress  that  was  l>eing  made  toward  the  establishment  of  a  better  system . 
•f  eokmial  administration  in  the  Tropics.  The  relation  of  the  Berlin  aet  to 
the  Congo  makes  the  study  an  essential  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  Inter- 
national settlement  in  other  parts  of  central  and  northern  Africa. 

It  is  possible  to  preseiA  the  larger  features  of  these  problems  in  a  single 
semester,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  subject  In  that  length  of  time.  The  students,  however,  are  likely  to  regard 
the  subject  as  relatively  special,  and  it  might  well  be  difficult  to  enlist  their 
Interests  in  a  full  yenr  course  until  an  academic  tradition  has  been  established. 
If  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  matters  of  information  that  would  be  of  importance 
to  persons  prepartng  definitely  for  administrative  or  commercial  work  in  the 
foreign  field,  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  a  full  year,  at  the  very 
least,  be  given  to  these  problems.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  two  courses, 
dealing  respectively  with  tariffs  and  colonies,  and,  If  vocational  interests  were 
predominant,  the  additional  time  would  be  of  great  value.  Here  at  Cornell, 
students  are  required  to  take  elementary  economics  before  reglstertng  in  other 
Courses  In  the  department ;  and,  as  freshmen  are  not  allowed  to  elect  elementary 
economics,  students  in  the  arts  college  can  not  take  other  courses  until  their 
junior  year.  The  special  courses  In  the  department  thus  become  upper-class 
courses.  I  believe  that  juniors  have  been  more  numerous  than  seniors  in  my 
course  on  world  politics.  Special  information  Is  not  required,  so  that  It  is 
wholly  practical  to  give  the  course  to  a  mixed  class  of  juniors  and  seniors; 
If  the  course  were  made  part  of  a  fixed  curriculum  it  might  well  be  given  in 
tbe  earlier  years  as  It  would  tend  to  stimulate  Interest  and  habits  of  reflection. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  SINCE  1850  AS  A  STUDY  PREPARATORY 

FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICK 

By  St.  Georgb  L.  Sioussa-j, 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Recent  years  not  only  have  brought  about  the  active  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  also  have  stirred  pp  In  the  mind  of 
the  average  American  a  highly  increased  interest  in  European  history.  As  one 
faces  the  problems  of  reconstructing  the  social  order  or  tries  to  understand 
the  causes  of  the  World  War,  it  is  soon  realized  that  the  happenings  of  tcMlay 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  events  merely  of  yesterday,  and  that  the  roots  of 
the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past.  One  finds,  moreover,  that  a  deeper  study  is 
needed  than  that  of  the  daily  newspaper  or  the  popular  magazine  before  one 
can  begin  really  to  grasp  the  true  explanations  of  present  conditions.  For 
those,  therefore,  who  wish  specially  to  prepare  themselves  for  foreign  service 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
must  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their  intellectual  equipment. 

The  problem  of  teaching  or  studying  such  a  subject  as  this  is  chiefly  a  problem 
of  the  amount  of  time  available.  A  survey  of  the  subject  may  be  attempted  in 
a  single  college  "course";  for  advanced  study  and  research  a  lifetime  would 
be  all  too  short.  A  single  course,  however,  whether  pursued  in  college  or 
studied  privately  will  serve  to  accomplish  two  ends;  first,  to  outline  the  great 
topics  that  must  be  studied,  and,  secondly,  to  point  the  way  to  further  study, 
through  Information  as  to  books  in  the  special  subdivisions  of  the  field.  It  la 
highly  desirable  that  such  a  course  on  the  period  since  1850  should  be  preceded 
by  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Europe  before  1850,  in  order  that  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  foundations  of  modem  Europe.  Otherwise  much  will 
have  to  be  taken  for  granted.  i 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  value  of  the  single  outline  course.  But  sodi 
a  course,  whether  of  a  half-year  or  a  whole  year  in  length,  will  serve  only  as  an 
introduction.  With  this  the  ambitious  student  will  not  rest  content.  He  will 
see  the  necessity  of  greater  thoroughness  of  preparation.  Let  us  assume  that 
after  laying  the  foundations  of  a  general  education,  and  after  mastering  at  least 
one  foreign  language,  he  will  devote  the  last  two  years  of  college  to  a  really 
adequate  study  of  a  more  specialized  character,  and,  if  possible,  will  continue 
his  work  into  some  years  of  graduate  study.  For  such  a  student  there  is  open 
a  choice  of  fields  embarrassing  in  their  richness  and  fascination.  He  will  pro- 
ceed to  combine  with  theoretical  treatment  the  historical  approach  to  the  great 
divisions  of  economic  and  social  science. 
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First  may  be  noted  the  importance  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Upon  this  basis  rest  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  raw  materials.  Does  farm  ownership  or  farm  tenancy  prevail  7 
Is  the  food  supply  sufficient?    What  are  the  export  crops? 

Another  factor  is  that  of  population.  Only  through  an  historical  approach 
can  the  racial  animosities  that  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe  be  understood. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  birth  rate?  What  are  the  causes  of  emigration? 
To  what  extent  do  religious  difficulties  interfere  with  the  ortierly  pursuit  of  life? 

Closely  allied  is  the  labor  question.  What  is  the  standard  of  living,  and  is 
this  changing?  How  is  labor  organized?  What  theories  or  philosophies  govern 
the  labor  class?  The  rise  and  development  of  the  different  types  of  socialism 
constitute  a  field  for  investigation  the  importance  of  which  is  still  little  appre- 
ciated by  many  business  men  In  America. 

Similarly  the  development  and  organization  of  manufactures  must  be  studied. 
To  what  extent  has  the  modem  industrial  system  really  penetrated  Russia? 
How  have  the  Germans  so  successfully  invaded  other  countries  in  the  develop- 
m^it  of  manufacturing  industries?  What  are  the  sources  of  capital?  What  la 
the  status  of  the  organization  of  industry?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  combinations  of  capital?  What  are  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor  and  how  controlled  by  the  Government? 

In  direct  relation  to  all  the  preceding  must  l>e  the  study  of  transportation. 
What  are  the  routes  of  commerce  and  what  determines  these?  To  what  extent 
are  internal  waterways  used?  What  is  the  history  of  the  railroads,  are  they 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  Government?  What  countries  of  Europe 
are  under-developed  in  respect  to  railroads?  What  lessons  can  America  learn 
from  Europe? 

No  less  important,  indeed  inextricably  involved  with  the  foregoing,  is  the 
omtter  of  finance.  In  each  country  the  matter  of  revenues  and  expenditures, 
the  public  debt,  the  taxes,  the  currency  and  banking  systems,  the  institutions  of 
credit,  both  commercial  and  agricultural,  will  be  the  cause  of  much  anxious 
thought  to  the  next  generation.  The  question  of  tariffs  will  come  in  for  new 
consideration. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  will  the  problems  of  social  betterment 
be  In  the  forefront,  such  as  the  control  of  poverty,  crime,  and  disease,  and  the 
development  of  insurance  against  old  age.  Illness,  and  unemployment,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  finding  employment,  and  vocational 
education. 

Further,  the  student  must  learn  from  the  history  of  Europe  how  the  great 
peoples  have  governed  themselves.  The  oldest  of  constitutional  States,  Great 
Britain,  has  seen  during  the  war  a  most  radical  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  Just 
before  the  war  it  saw  both  a  radical  change  in  the  i)osition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  social  reform  the  purport  of  which  is  yet  hardly 
understood. 

Finally,  there  must  be  studied  the  international  relations  of  Europe ;  the  un- 
stable edifice  of  the  "  balance  of  power  "  that  fell  to  pieces  in  1914 ;  the  evolution 
and  maintenance  of  the  German  military  state,  the  preparations  for  defense 
against  it,  and  the  conflict  of  the  alliances.  Closely  allied  therewith  is  the 
problem  of  colonial  administration  and  the  conflict  of  rival  imperial  systems. 
The  piling  up  of  armaments  and  the  problem  of  naval  supremacy,  and  the 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  means  of  adjusting  international  differences  without 
recourse  to  war  that  found  expression  in  the  Hague  conferences,  and  the 
failure  of  such  efforts,  demand  the  study  both  of  history  and  of  international 
law. 
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Over  and  above  the  investigation  of  these  content-subject^  the  study  of  receot 
European  history  has  to  offer  nmch  that  is  valuable  in  tlie  way  of  method. 
The  penetrating  student  must  master  the  use  of  statistics;  he  must  examine 
the  publishing  activities  of  governments;  he  must  know  the  location  and  the 
resources  of  great  libraries  and  the  publications  of  technical  societii^s..  He 
must  look  into  the  educational  institutions  and  the  educational  methods  of  the 
states  whose  minds  he  would  understand.  Himself  a  trained  man,  be  will 
discover  the  use  of  trained  men  in  the  service  of  the  modern  State. 

Besides  the  great  variety  of  subject  matter  that  confronts  one,  one  lias  to 
reckon  also  with  the  complexity  that  arises  from  the  great  number  of  the 
separate  States  of  Europe.  A  selective  process  is  necessary ;  one  can  follow 
a  particular  subject,  such  as  the  development  of  finance,  throughout  all  Europe, 
or  he  can  ^tudy  many  phases  of  the  life  of  a  single  count r>\  The  importaiit 
thing  is  to  know  something  of  the  whole  and  to  do  thoroughly  work  in  some 
restricted  field.  For  such  advanced  study  courses  in  history,  government,  inter- 
national law,  economics,  and  social  science  are  offered  by  all  the  larger  univer- 
sities. Such  advanced  study  will  be  most  profitably  pursued  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  experts  in  the  respective  fields,  who  can  advise  also  as  to  the  proper 
correlation  of  elective  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  particular  student.  The 
private  student  can  do  much,  however,  through  intensive  reading.  For  this  he 
will  need  bibliographical  aid.  Such  assistance  will  be  obtained,  at  least  by 
way  of  beginning,  through  reference  to  the  carefully  prepared  lists  of  books 
which  are  included  in  each  of  the  textbooks  mentioned. 

For  the  outline  course  on  the  period  sinoe  1850  several  excellent  textbooks 
are  available,  of  which  four  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  suitable*. 

Hazen,  0.  D.    Europe  since  1815.    New  York,  Holt  &  Ck).,  1910.    830  p. 
Hayes,  C.  J.  H.     A  political  and  social  history  of  modern  Europe.    Vol.  2. 

New  York,  Macmillan  Ck).,  19ia    582  p. 
Schapiro,  J.  S.    Modern  and  contemporary  Enropean  htstory.    Boston,  Hovgin 

ton  Mifflin  Ck)..  1918. 
Holt,  L.  H.,  Ofyi  Chilton,  A.  W.     The  history  of  Europe  from  1862  to  1914. 

New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1917. 
Turner,  E.  R.    Euroi)e,  1789-1020.    New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1920. 

Of  these  tlie  first  and  the  last  are  stronger  on  the  political  side,  while  tbe 
second  and  third  emphasize  the  economic  and  social  factors.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, discuss  the  great  topics  that  must  be  considered:  The  development  of 
the  separate  nationalities  of  Europe,  their  rivalries  and  the  "balance  of 
power,**  national  imperialism,  the  progress  of  industrialism  and  democracy. 
All  except  the  first  discuss  the  causes  of  the  World  War.  For  the  special  his- 
tory of  tlie  war,  in  Its  various  phases,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  mass  of 
books,  an  excellent  guide  to  which  may  be  found  in  G.  M.  Dutcher*s  "A  Selected 
Bibliography  of  Publications  In  English  Relating  to  the  World  War'*;  In  Mc- 
Klnley,  A.  E.,  "  Collected  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  War,**  Philadelphia, 
McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1918,  a  compilation  of  high  value  to  every  student. 
Very  full,  but  without  any  helpful  critical  comment.  Is  **A  Check  List  of  tbe 
Literature  and  Other  Material  in  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  Bhiropean 
War,**  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1918. 

HISTORY    aF    THE    LATIN-AMERFCAN    REPUBUCS. 

By  William  R.  Shepherd, 
Professor  of  History,  Columbia   Universfty, 

In  many  respects  the  rise  and  development  of  the  nations  of  tbe  New  World 
which  were  formerly  under  the  rule  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  the  American  student  They  represent  a  type  of  civilization  quite 
distinct  from  our  own.    They  started  upon  their  independent  career  substan- 


ttelly  without  ^xperienoe  in  self-govemmcKit.  To  aoqnire  it,  they  Imd  to  pass 
througli  a  process  of  experimaitation  hi  political  theories  and  practices  which 
i»  mtiqne  of  its  kind.  As  a  laf^oratory  for  the  e/tuCij  of  race  problems,  no  part 
of  tfee  wortd  is  richer  than  the  regrlon  of  Latin  America.  In  the  great  majority 
of  the  Republics  the  population  is  a  blend  of  white,  Indian,  and  Negro.  The 
traits  and  customs  inherited  from  the  three  ancestors  must  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  Americar®,  if  their  r^atlons  with  Latin  Americans  are  to  be 
productive  ^f  mutual  adTaatage.  SYom  an  economic  standpoint,  the  southern 
countries  have  been  iands  of  exploitation,  rather  than  areas  of  settlenaent  and 
developmeDt.  Rich  in  natural  resources,  they  have  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  but  not  Immigration  to  anything  like  the  extent  required. 
How  tiie  several  factors  of  national  progress  have  operated  in  an  environment 
so  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  offers  a  wide  field  <jt  profital^  in- 
^pilry. 

When  arranging  any  program  of  study,  not  only  must  all  these  points  of 
variance  from  our  own  conditloiis,  past  and  present,  be  bontK  in  mind,  but  two 
notions  prevalent  among  our  people  must  be  gaarded  against.  One  is,  that  the 
Latin-American  republics  should  be  viewed  In  a  patronizing  fashion  as  localities 
of  scant  taportanoe.  The  other  Is,  Itet  since  both  they  and  the  United  States 
are  situated  in  the  West^*n  Hemiis^here  and  have  republican  forms  of  govern- 
iB€fit,  American  standards  of  Judgment  should  he  applied  to  them.  The  subject, 
nevertheless,  should  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  not  in  order  to  stress  sevidenees  of  similarity,  but  to  erapha^ze 
characteristics  of  essezrtial  utdiken^e,  axkd  hence  to  ascertain  how  the  two  types 
of  civilization  may  he  adjusted  beneficially  to  eac^  other. 

Assuming  that  tbe  student  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  United  ^ates,  t^e  episodes  in  that  history  which  suggest  a  possible  eon- 
nection  with  the  course  of  events  tn  LaUn  America  lAiould  be  utilized  as  vantage 
grounds  from  which  the  survey  of  the  latter  can  be  undertafcen.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  condition  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  later  relations  ^f  the  United  States  with  Spain  through  t^e 
cession  of  Louisiana,  would  afford  opportunity  for  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  during  the  same  period, 
with  the  idea  of  showing  to  what  extent  such  circumstances  were  responsible 
for  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  mother  countries 
concerned.  Then,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  became  involved  in  the 
struggle  between  France  and  the  other  European  powers  from  1803  to  1815 
supplies  an  easy  transition  to  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  France  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  earlier  phases  of  the  wars  of  emanci- 
pation in  Hispanic  America.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  similarly,  furnishes  a 
nucleus  about  which  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  independent  republics  could 
be  woven.  Following  these  indications,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  the  Ostend  manifesto,  the  Civil  War^  the  "VIrginius"  affair,  the  Santo 
rHimingan  episode,  the  attempt  at  American  interference  in  the  Chilean-Peruvian 
War,  the  establishment  of  the  **  Pan  American  Conference,"  and  the  increasingly 
numerous  points  of  contact  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of 
Latin  America  since  1889,  could  all  be  treated  as  centers  of  departure  for 
excursions  into  the  intervening  history  of  the  Republics  themselves. 

For  the  purpose  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  subject,  the  colonial  period 
need  be  examined  no  further  than  to  ascertain  the  general  situation,  political, 
economic,  social,  morale  and  intellectual,  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
dominions  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  emancipation.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory sessions  devoted  to  this  theme,  the  story  of  the  national  development  of 
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the  Latin-American  Republics  from  about  1806  onward  could  be  presented  to 
advantage  during  a  single  semester  of  three  periods  a  week,  preferably  in  tbe 
first  term  of  the  Junior  year.  If  desired,  it  would  be  easy  to  expand  the  work 
80  as  to  make  it  cover  both  terms.  Given  the  existing  state  of  the  curriculum 
in  most  colleges,  however,  it  would  appear  more  serviceable  to  devote  the 
second  term  to  a  study  of  contemporary  Latin  America. 

In  the  excellent  "  Syllabus  of  Latin- American  History,"  by  Prof.  William 
Whatley  Pierson  (University  of  North  Oarolina,  Ohapel  H^l,  1917),  thCTe  are 
several  books  cited,  any  one  of  which  might  be  used  as  a  convenient  manual  for 
the  course.  It  would  be  advisable,  nevertheless,  for  the  teacher  to  prepare 
an  outline  of  those  phases  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  already  indi- 
cated, which  could  be  employed  as  actual  points  of  d^)arture.  The  syllabus 
in  question  would  supply  the  topics  needed  for  Latin  America.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  furnishes  a  working  list  of  the  more  available  books  and  articles 
for  reading  and  reference,  covering  both  history  and  present  conditions. 

Since  19 — or  if  Haiti  be  included,  20— countries  are  involved  in  any  general 
survey  of  Latin  America,  and  since  among  them  18  have  a  Spanish  origin,  it 
might  be  desirable,  after  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  wars  of  emancipation, 
to  take  up  in  more  or  less  detail  the  history  of  certain  typical  countries  in  the 
Spanish  group,  rather  than  attempt  to  handle  them  all.  The  list  chosen  should 
comprise  the  republics  in  and  west  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  which  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time  has  come  into  closest  contact,  and  a  number 
of  the  South  American  nations  as  well.  In  the  former,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
Central  American  republics  viewed  practically  as  a  group;  in  the  latter, 
Argentina,  Chile,  either  Venezuela  or  Colombia,  and  either  Peru  or  Bolivia, 
could  be  selected  to  represent  the  Spanish-American  countries.  The  history 
of  Brazil,  of  course,  must  be  studied,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  because  It  deals  with  the  Portuguese  element  In  the  evolution 
of  Hispanic  America. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  NORTH- 

ERN  AFRICA. 

By  Abthxtb  I.  Andbews, 
Professor  of  History  and  PubUo  Law,  Tufts  OoUege, 

The  Near  East  comprises  Turkey,  Including  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia ;  the  Balkan  States,  including  Greece ;  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  northern  Africa.  Russia  must  also  have  some  consideration. 
This  is  the  Mohammedan  East,  past  and  present ;  a  Mohammedan  world,  some- 
times united  but  more  often  as  divided  against  itself  as  is  the  Christian  world. 
For  centuries  now  Mohammedanism  has  been  the*one  most  constant  factor  and 
element  of  this  Near  East.  Every  factor,  however,  must  be  taken  into  account, 
political,  economic,  social,  historical,  racial,  religious,  in  the  case  of  every 
nationality.  The  student  preparing  for  foreign  trade  must  systematize  his  study 
In  every  way  possible  and  assign  an  amount  of  time  to  each  commensurate  with 
its  relative  importance. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  purely  historical.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does 
the  historical  background  count  for  more  than  in  the  Near  East.  The  prestige  of 
history  is  what  sustained  the  Turk  in  power.  The  episodes  of  Serbian,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Georgian,  and  Armenian  history  which  these  nationalities  cherish, 
they  cherish  with  a  tenacity  that  we  must  appreciate,  if  we  are  to  understand 
them  and  their  Interests.  Possibly  most  Important  of  all  are  the  Greek  tradi- 
tions which  have  shaped  the  policies  of  Greek  rulers,  kings,  or  ministers.    It 
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is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian,  the  Serb,  the  Bnlgar, 
and  the  Georgian,  and  finally,  most  emphatically,  the  Turk  owed  their  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  status  very  largely  to  the  current  of  history  that  swept 
them  together  the  way  it  did. 

The  geographical  factor  can  easily  be  underestimated  in  considering  the 
history  of  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the  Near  East.  The  student  must  know 
the  arrangement  of  mountain  and  river  valleys  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
distribution  of  seas,  Red,  Mediterranean,  Aegean,  Black,  and  Caspian ;  of  gulfs 
like  the  Persian  and  of  straits  like  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus;  of  the 
river  valleys  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the 
Armenian  Plateau,  the  mountain  ridges  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkans  and  the 
Carpathians;  all  these  physical  features  have  influenced  and  will  influence 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions. 

Third,  the  economic  resources  of  the  Near  East  are  vastly  greater  than  is 
generally  understood.  The  variety  of  products,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, have  made  it  the  seat  of  empires  and  long  ago  fastened  upon  it  the 
eyes  of  imperial  dreamers  in  Berlin  as  weU  as  in  Petrograd  and  elsewhere. 
The  story  of  Turkish  dominion  in  western  Asia  reveals  the  reason  for  the 
backwardness  of  the  development  of  these  resources,  mineral  and  agriculturaL 

Most  complicated  of  all  the  factors  is  the  racial.  From  the  Balkans  to  the 
Caucasus,  from  the  Black  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  mixture  of  races  is  like  unto 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  Caucasus  region  ha^  its  peculiar 
problems,  shared  only  partially  with  the  eastern  Asian  tablelands  or  the 
Mesopotamian  region.  Second  only  to  the  Caucasus,  the  Balkan  peninsula 
presents  differences  of  race  the  most  complicated  and  here,  of  course,  such 
differences  are  the  more  important  from  the  fact  that  the  Balkans  are  at  the 
front  door  of  Europe,  not  in  a  comer  distant  from  civilization  but  vitally 
affecting  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  similar  conditions  in  the  Caucasus  or  in 
eastern  Asia  Minor  might  go  on,  as  history  has  demonstrated,  from  bad  to 
worse  without  seriously  interfering  with  European  affairs. 

The  religious  factor  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  The  Christian 
element  is  found  in  every  quarter  and  so  is  the  Mohammedan.  Even  in 
Mesopotamia,  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers,  are  the  Nestorians;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  element  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Caucasus 
needs  consideration.  It  will  not  do,  moreover,  to  stop  with  any  superficial 
distinctions.  It  may  make  a  very  great  difference  politically  whether  the 
tribe  or  nation  which  you  call  Mohammedan  is  Sunni  or  Shi  ah,  or  whether 
a  people  are  Greek  Christians,  Armenian,  or  Georgian,  especially  in  Asia  Minor. 

A  possible  division  (the  figures  appended  suggest  relative  weight)  of  such  a 
course  based  upon  90  lecture  periods  might  conceivably  be  as  indicated  below : 

(4)  Ancient  empires  and  civilizations  (before  Alexander  the  Great). 
(3)  Greek  influence  in  the  Near  East. 

(2)  Roman  influence  in  the  Near  East 

(3)  The  Byzantine  Empire. 

(6)  Islam  and  the  Arab  conquests. 

(20)  The  Turkish  Empires. 

(18)  The  Balkan  peoples. 

(2)   Egypt  In  modern  times. 

(^7)   Austria-Hungary  and  the  Near  East. 

(13)   Russia  and  the  Near  East. 

(5)  Northern  Africa. 

(9)  The  Near  East  as  a  focus  of  international  relations. 

Something  should  be  said  to  bring  out  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  great 
empires  of  antiquity  whose  seat  was  the  Mesopotamian  and  Eg>'ptlan  river 
valleys,  a  word  about  the  Greek  penetration  under  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
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ami  aaolber  oonceming  Uaie  iz^neiiee  of  Home.  A  brl^  study  of  the  Bjrsantine 
dvilizatioa  should  be  followed  by  a  suffidently  dear  exposition  of  Mohtn- 
medaniraa  aod  its  Influenee  upon  the  peopled  aceepting  ii.  There  ahoald  be  m 
more  intensive  investigation  of  Turkish  Institutioiia,  the  developmextt  of  tbtt 
CMitoBoan  Empire  and  a  most  thoirough  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Armeuians 
and  Georgians,  the  Balkan  peoples  and  the  Balkan  States^  The  connection  d 
tlse  European  powers  with  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East^  involving  mme  «icur« 
skma  into  IQuropean  diplomacy,  should  be  patiently  unfolded.  Up  to  about 
1700,  Constantinople  woe  the  center  of  power;  since  then  it  htm  been  U10 
center  of  intrijrue.  Up  to  then,  from  the  Bosporus  had  g^e  oat  the  word  of 
law  eastward  and  westward,  northward  and  southward.  Since  theB»  the  radiat- 
ing liiiefi  poiAt  toward  the  Boq[>on]B  froor  London,  Paris,  Tienna»  Bertia,  aad 
Petrograd.  Tliese  interests,  economic  as  well  as  polltleal,  of  each  Boropeas 
State,  including  those  of  the  Balkanfl,  in  any  (quarter  oi  the  Near  East  need  to 
be  set  forth  and  amply  explained  to  the  full  coiaprehension  of  att  atudeatau 

Under  these  topics  should  be  considered  the  economic  as  well  as  the  pMtlcil 
condftioiiBv  the  trade  routes  of  Christiaa  and  MohammedaB,  the  resources,,  agfl- 
eultural,  mineral,  etc.,  of  various  seetioas  during  ea<di  importaat  period.  Prol^ 
ably  the  geographical  factor  would  be  takea  up  first,  but  it  nmat  also  be 
referred  to  repeatedly  as  the  trade  conditions  and  productivity  of  each  section 
need  to  be  noted^  The  diplomatii:  factor  grmva  in  strength  as  the  course  works 
down  Into  the  niaeteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  No  course  of  ^la  kbid 
could  be  complete  if  It  did  not  bring  out  the  economic  sad  political  reaaoos 
why  tbe  Near  Sast  lias  been  the  hotbed  of  so  maaiy  Eoropeaa  waiSL 

The  history  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  can  be  compered  properly  in  a  bsIbI' 
mum  of  one  year  (two  semesters)  of  three  Iwmrs  a  week  of  lee  tares,  sup- 
plemented by  outside  reading.  The  preseotation  of  the  subject  should  be  a 
proper  compromise  between  tiie  ehronologicai  and  the  topical,,  with  inereaslttg 
emphasis  upon  the  later  periods.  Preferably  it  should  come  in  the  ^aior  or 
senior  year  of  college  work,  siace  tte  new  envlronmeiit,  new  names,  new  races, 
new  conditions  are  apt  to  appall  the  less  aiature  studeat.  Such  a  course  might 
In  some  colleges  be  combined  with  one  i»  Russian  history  and  institutioaSr 
but  this  ia  to  cramp  both  subjecfcsw  Russian  Msturj  should  be  stadied  krtco- 
sively,  of  course,  by  any  students  of  tiie  Near  East*  Then,,  again,  it  staouM 
be  preceded  by  one  course  at  least  in  geaeral  European  history,  and,  if.  posaiblev 
by  a  course  in  European  govemmeDta  Sacli  a  strong  European  baekgvouiid 
is  abs^utely  essential.  Courses  ia  transportation,.  eooAmerce,  gDvemment, 
modem  ianguaires,  and  the  like  mi^t  profitably  be  pursued  sloHiltaneoa^  with 
one  oa  the  history  of  the  Near  East,  to  mutual  advantage. 
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THE  FAR  EAST  AND  AUSTRALASIA. 

By  Fayson  J.  Tbeat. 
Professor  of  History,  Leland   Stanford,  Jr.,   University. 

The  traveler  or  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land  will  profit  from  his  visit 
in  proportion  to  his  preparation  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  The 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  In  contact,  their 
history,  the  rise  and  development  of  their  institutions,  will  move  among  them 
as  it  were  with  a  film  over  his  eyes.  And  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  It  more 
important  for  the  American  business  man  or  Government  official  ta  be  familiar 
with  the  life  of  the  people  than  in  the  Far  East  Because  we  possess  a  Euro- 
pean civilization  we  find  much  that  is  easily  intelligible  as  we  travel  in  Europe, 
in  South  America,  or  in  Africa,  where  all  the  lands  are  under  European  con- 
troL  Moreover,  In  high  school  and  college  the  history  of  European  States  is 
offered  to  the  students.  But  in  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
the  American  comes  in  contact  with  ancient  civilizations  which  present  few 
points  of  contact  with  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  modified 
in  the  recent  years  of  European  intercourse.  In  India  and  indo-China,  the 
East  Indies,  China  and  Japan,  the  American  can  not  interpret  native  life  in 
terms  of  his  western  experience.  He  must  know  something  of  the  history  of 
the  people  and  their  civilization.  This  can  be  obtained  best  through  study. 
Rarely  does  a 'man  on  the  ground  have  time  for  thoughtful  reading,  although 
he  acquires  a  mass  of  detailed  information  through  experience.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  American  college  to  offer  instruction  which  may  help  such 
students  as  enter  the  foreign  trade  or  the  Government  service  to  understand 
the  new  environment  in  which  they  must  serve. 

Australasia  presents  a  far  simpler  problem.  There,  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  American  finds  a  purely  British  people  engaged  in  mastering  a  con- 
tinent, as  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  done  and  are  doing. 
The  civilization  is  British,  modified  by  certain  local  natural  conditions.  The 
history  of  the  people  is  economic  and  social  rather  than  military  and  political. 
The  American  who  knows  English  history  and  is  familiar  with  modem  social 
and  industrial  progress  can  easily  follow  the  development  of  the  British  people 
of  Australasia. 

A  college  course  in  these  fields,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Americans  who 
are  to  serve  abroad,  may  be  worked  out  in  several  ways.  A  program,  which 
has  been  in  use  for  14  years,  Is  much  as  follows.  The  countries  of  Asia,  from 
the  Indus  River  to  Bering  Straits,  are  treated  In  one  course,  and  Australasia  in 
another  and  much  briefer  one.    In  the  former  course,  a  brief  historical  back- 
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ground,  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  political,  economic^  soeUl,  and 
religious  ideas  of  flie  people,  Is  presented.  Then,  in  connection  \Titli  the  Euro- 
pean possessions  In  the  Far  East — India,  Indo-China,  NetherkiiKis  India,  Bl- 
beria — a  careful  stody  is  made  of  the  way  in  which  the  conquest  or  occnpatioa 
was  effected.  This  calls  for  a  special  study  of  the  rise  of  the  British  Empira 
hi  India.  In  dealing*  with  tlie  independent  states  of  China,  Japan,  and  Siam, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  ui)on  the  events  since  the  establishment  of  treaty  rela- 
tions and  open  commerce  with  those  nations,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  the  discussion  advances  into  the  more  modern  period,  the  considera- 
tion becomes  more  detailed.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  development  of 
foreign  rights  under  successive  treaties,  and  upon  the  growth  of  foreign  trade. 
The  course  will  need  a  certain  amount  of  readjustment  every  year  in  order 
to  allow  for  a  eonsideratlon  of  the  most  t^ecent  events,  sncli  as,  for  example,  the 
Sino-Japanese  negotiations,  the  Far  East  in  the  World  War,  the  Lansing-Ishii 
notes,  and  the  Washington  conference. 

Such  a  course  should  be  offered  primarily  for  upper  classmen.  The  student 
will  profit  most  from  it  who  has  taken  courses  In  European  and  American  his- 
tory and  can  correlate  events  in  east  and  west.  A  study  of  tinfamiliar  peoples, 
customs,  and  institutions,  calls  for  a  certain  maturity  of  judgment  which  a 
freshman  rarely  enjoys.  As  a  preparation  for  foreign  service,  it  sliould  be  taken 
as  near  the  close  of  the  cc^lege  course  and  the  beginning  of  overseas  employment 
as  possible. 

A  course,  as  outlined,  should  be  allowed  at  least  three  hours  a  week  for  two 
semesters,  or  five  hours  a  week  for  two  quarter's.  If  it  is  desirable  to  confine 
the  consideration  to  eastern  Asia  alone*  omitting  India,  Malaya,  and  the  Elast 
Indies ;  then  one  semester  or  one  quarter  would  sufiice.  But  if  thought  is  given 
to  the  vastness  of  the  area  to  be  covered,  the  many  States  and  peoples,  the  two 
great  civilizations  with  which  the  average  student  has  had  no  contact  whatever, 
and  the  potential  importance  of  eastern  Asia  in  the  future,  then  as  much  time 
will  be  given  to  this  subject  as  to  any  of  the  major  courses  in  history  offered  l^ 
the  institution. 

In  the  case  of  Australasia,  a  two-hour  course  for  a  semester,  or  three  houxs 

for  a  quarter,  would  suffice.    This  would  give  time  for  a  study  of  the  history  of 

the  two  regions,  and  for  a  study  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  life  of 

the  people  to-day. 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    . 

By  Pbedebic  L.  Faxson, 
Frofeaaor  of  History,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

For  practical  use  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  business  the  backgrround 
of  American  history  must  include  two  main  groups  of  facts,  (1)  the  underlying 
historical  ideals  that  form  the  basis  of  political  discussion,  and  (2)  the  appli- 
cation, during  the  last  half  century,  of  these  ideals  to  the  changing  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  It  Is  not  possible  to  understand  the  present  without 
constant  recurrence  to  the  ideas  and  events  of  the  last  three  centuries ;  and  it  is 
equally  impracticable  to  use  to  immediate  advantage  the  history  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1877  unless  the  connecting  links  between  that  year  and  the 
present  are  clearly  seen. 

The  history  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  constitutional  period  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  presents  a  picture  without  a  parallel  of  a  people  reduced  to  the 
simplest  terms,  pushing  their  organized  life  across  a  continent,  and  striving  in 
their  agencies  of  government  to  meet  the  problems  raised  by  their  daily  ex- 
istence.   The  big  problems  that  were  met  and  solved  were  those  of — 

(1)  A  practicable  freedopa;  for  farmers  working  alone,  or  in  small  groups, 
were  free  in  fact,  and  there  was  neither  existing  power  to  bring  them  into 
subordination  nor  desire  on  their  part  to  surrender  liberties. 

(2)  A  basis  for  r^resentatlon,  In  solving  which  they  had  no  option  but  to 
dwell  upon  the  equal  rights  of  similar  areas  or  groups  In  determining  their 
common  destiny ;  and  which  forced  them  to  drift  away  from  any  workable  basis 
that  the  British  Empire  could  understand. 

(3)  A  compromise  between  local  freedom  and  central  control,  which  was 
reached  when  the  13  colonies  formed  themselves  Into  a  Federal  Republic  of 
enumerated  powers. 

Democracy,  representation,  and  federation,  as  thus  enumerated,  contribute  aU 
the  basic  ideas  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  On  top  of  these,  the 
colonial  period  takes  Its  true  proportions,  giving  the  opportunity  for  democracy 
to  take  shape  In  the  wilderness  and  ripen  into  self-consciousness. 
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The  American  Revolatl<m  in  its  relation  to  representation  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  different  experiences  of  the  British  peoples 
astride  the  Atlantic.  We  are  now  coming  to  see  in  it  more  and  more  of  the 
reaction  of  frontier  democrats  against  a  society  whose  doors  were  nearly  closed 
and  whose  social  layers  had  become  stiff  and  impermeable.  Tlie  democratic 
revolutions  that  elected  Jefferson  in  1800  and  Jackson  in  1828  were  only  repeti- 
tions of  the  original  concussion  that  rent  the  British  Empire. 

The  growth  of  a  National  Government  in  America  between  its  inauguration 
in  1789  and  its  survival  in  the  Civil  War  provides  the  details  for  the  study  of 
federalism.  In  a  simple  people  the  place  of  any  Federal  Government  was  neces- 
sarily that  of  judge  and  soldier  and  tax  collector.  The  really  important  per- 
sonal matters  were  local  in  character;  and  just  as  our  colonists  detested  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  their  border-state  grandchildren  disliked  to  be 
subordinated  to  absentee  control.  The  States'  rights  principle  came  to  them 
at  this  point,  and  for  80  years  we  see  a  gradual  evolution,  as  society  became 
more  and  ever  more  complex  and  as  relationships  became  too  broad  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  State. 

Before  the  death  of  John  Marshall  the  law  had  been  provided  for  as  broad 
an  extension  of  national  powers  as  necessity  might  dictate.  Slavery  and  terri- 
torial control,  and  land  and  railways  then  proceeded  to  dictate  that  necessity, 
until  at  last  the  balance  was  swung,  in  the  sixties,  from  a  Federal  Government 
prevailingly  local  in  emphasis  to  a  National  Government  encroaching  of  neces- 
sity upon  local  powers. 

In  the  groups  of  facts  related  to  these  processes  we  find  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  political  debate  in  America.  No  American  trader,  at  home  or  abroad,  can 
call  himself  informed  unless  he  understands  these  facts  in  their  correct  settings 
and  relationships.  Nor  can  he  use  his  information  to  best  advantage  unless  he 
sees,  in  much  greater  detail,  the  steps  by  which  the  new  Nation  has  broadened 
its  ramifications  since  the  Civil  War,  though  ever  preserving  its  organic  con- 
nection with  the  fundamentals  of  d^nocracy,  representation,  and  federalism. 
The  whole  world  to-day  can  have  from  this  phase  of  our  history  more  that  is 
full  of  promise  for  international  reconstruction  than  it  can  from  all  the  rest 
of  history. 

In  the  40  years  just  past  an  industrial  society  has  replaced  an  agricultural, 
bringing  with  the  change  alterations  in  kind  and  quality  that  are  not  yet 
appreciated.  Freedom  has  cea.sed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  law,  or  none,  as 
Jefferson  wanted  it,  and  has  become  a  matter  of  much  law  and  wise  law.  In 
a  crrowdfMl  world  the  right  to  be  free  is  matche<l  by  the  rights  of  others  to  be 
let  alone.  The  police  power  has  arisen  to  abridge  rights  that  ran  unques- 
tioned in  the  open  farms.  Our  States  have  been  made  over  in  the  process  of 
meeting  these  needs,  while  the  National  Government  has  unfolded  power  after 
power. 

Political  history  must  deal  with  new  varieties  of  facts  because  of  these 
changes  in  the  nature  of  government  and  can  not  be  prevented  from  taking 
on  an  economic  and  social  aspect.  The  tariff,  the  currency,  banking,  railroad 
and  corporation  control,  and  social  legislation  have  all  crowded  into  the  halls 
of  internal  politics,  while  the  subject-matter  of  international  relations  has 
become  each  year  more  completely  a  problem  of  trade  relationships. 

The  American  abroad  needs  to  know  the  relation  of  his  country  to  all  those 
currents.  He  needs  to  see  how  a  tariff  in  the  United  States,  perhaps,  may  cur- 
tail an  export  business  in  a  neighbor  country  and  by  re<lucing  its  people  to 
indigence  cut  off  their  buying  power  so  greatly  as  to  stop  their  imports  from 
a  second  neighbor,  whereby,  through  the  double  cessation  of  trade,  a  third  power 
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may  find  ta  i^fp9  fyfag  empty  and  mmeeded  at  its  decks  and  its  skli^aids 
fie  longer  able  to  buy  the  steel  and  Iron  of  tbe  American  miners.  The  world 
has  beeome  complex — so  complex  that  only  an  bistoyical  tnterpretation,  re- 
inforced by  all  that  eeonmnics  and  ao^ology  and  political  sdeiice  can  add,  can 
hope  to  dear  its  tangles*  Bat  n«w,  as  never  before*  there  to  ttie  hope  ttet 
in  the  next  generatkm  the  world  will  meet  its  problems  with  science  and  sla* 
cerity,  and  may  find  in  onr  history  some  due  to  the  interactions  at  jealooa 
antonomy  and  common  interest^  of  private  freedom  and  public  efficiency,  that 
stay  make  It  easier  to  promote  the  next  gt^at  step  toward  international  coopera- 
ticn* 

For  general  reference  purposes  in  American  political  history  there  is  no  bel> 
tet  guide  than  A.  B.  Hart's  The  AmeHcan  Nation,  A  HiMory.  in  the  23  vot- 
vmes  of  this  cooperative  work  may  be  found  not  only  the  essential  facts  of 
history,  bnt  useful  classified  bibliographies  on  all  important  topics.  For  dasa 
Hi^  the  four  small  volumes  in  tlie  Hirerside  History  of  the  Uirited  States,  by 
Profs.  Becker,  Johnson,  Dodd>  and  Paxson,  cowr  and  toterpret  the  wholo 
period.  Useful  textbooks  for  the  period  since  the  Revolution  are  O.  R  Fish's 
Kational  Devdopment,  and  F.  L.  Faxon's  Itecent  American  History.  With  tliese 
woi^e  as  a  base  it  is  possible  to  conduct  the  conrse  In  American  history  at 
any  place  in  the  college  course,  but  with  partictSlar  adrmatage  later  than  tto 
freshman  year.  In  many  univeraltieB  general  American  history  is  a  haste 
course  for  sophomores.  If  two  years  can  be  gl^^en  to  the  subject,  t^  second 
course  may  well  be  restricted  to  recent  American  history  and  come  ia  the 
senior  jrear.  For  the  best  advantage  at  any  point  the  conrse  or  courses  must 
be  thorou0ily  coordinated  with  the  basic  courses  in  political  economy  and  gov- 
ernment. 

COMPARATIVE  POUTICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  POUTICAL  HIS- 

TORY  OF  FOREION  COUNTRIES. 

By  Fkederic  A,  Goo. 
Profe89or  of  PoUtUxU  Science,  Vniversity  of  Wisconsin. 

That  persons  preparing  for  employment  in  foreign  trade  should  be  familiar 
with  the  political  systems  erf  the  prindpai  nations  and  with  modem  political 
histoiT  is  eminently  desirable ;  for  admission  to  the  foreign  service  of  tJie  Gov- 
ernment such  training  is  indispensable.  Obviously  there  are  here  two  8td>Ject8: 
fl)  Comparative  govemmeBt  and  (2>  political  history.  Under  the  severest 
Rmitatlons  that  can  be  adopted,  both  are,  in  subject  matter,  very  extensive  an^ 
although  interrelated,  they  may  be  taught  to  best  advantage  s^araidy. 

Instruction  in  comparatfre  government  should  be  baaed  upon,  or  be  so  planned 
as  to  convey,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  State  and  local  goverument  call  for  relatively  little  attention.  But 
the  Federal  Cforernment  must  be  known  in  detail — ^the  nature  and  limitations 
af  its  powers,  the  processes  and  elfwts  of  legislation,  the  operation  of  ^e  courts, 
and  espedally  the  organization  and  wortcings  of  the  administrative  system.  The 
trentmont  of  the  subject  fn  the  usual  courses  in  dvlcs  in  the  secondary  schooln 
wtH  not  suffice.  On  the  legal  and  administrative  sides  particularly,  the  candi- 
date must  carry  his  study  considerably  further. 

Grounded  In  American  Government,  the  student  must  be  made  fkmUfar  with 
the  political  institutions  of  other  nations.  What  forelgu  Governments  win  be 
studied  must  depend  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  time  available.  The  EngHsh 
Government  must,  of  course,  be  included.  The  French  and  German  systems  are 
hardly  less  important.    The  political  scientist  pays  much  attention  to  the  Swis0 
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system,  but  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  service  the  native  land  of 
the  Initiative  and  the  referendniB  may  be  largely  ignored.  The  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  Scandinavian  Governments  can  be  surveyed  very  briefly.  And  a  small 
amount  of  time  should  be  reserved  for  Japan  and  Latin  America. 

The  study  of  these  Gevamments  should  be  primarily  descriptive,  but  with  a 
good  deal  of  comparison.  The  first  requisite  is  that  each  political  system  shall 
be  understood  as  an  entity — its  origins  and  growth  (briefly),  the  structure  of 
the  exeeiktive,  l^ri^ative,  and  judicial  machinery,  the  divisions  and  limitations 
of  powers,  current  problems  of  reform  or  reerganization,  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  political  parties.  Wherever  comparisons  can  accurately  be  drawn,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  illiuninating.  The  composition  of  legislative  bodies,  the 
working  of  cabinet  systems,  the  control  of  the  central  authorities  over  local 
government,  the  suffrage,  committee  systems — these  and  many  other  things  can 
advantageously  be  viewed  on  comparative  lines. 

The  field  of  political  history  is  so  enormous  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable diflaeulty  to  mark  off  the  portions  that  are  most  essential  to  students 
of  the  type  under  consideration.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  general  histoiy  of 
the  United  States  must  be  assumed.  Beyond  this,  the  principal  need  is  familiar- 
ity with  the  political  history  of  modern  Europe.  If  the  student  can  be  given 
systematic  instruction  in  European  history  from  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the 
modem  nations,  so  much  the  better.  But  at  any  rate  his  studies  must  cover 
European  national  and  intemational  developments  since  the  era  of  Napoleon, 
and,  with  special  fullness,  since  the  Franco-German  War.  He  ^ould  be  familiar 
with  the  main  currents  of  domestic  history  of  at  least  a  half-dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing nations,  and  with  the  larger  phases  of  diplomatic  and  military  history.  He 
can  not  be  too  well  informed  on  the  national  policies,  the  party  programs,  the 
great  pieces  of  legislation,  the  industrial  and  commercial  methods  and  achieve- 
ments, of  the  decade  preceding  the  World  War;  and  it  does  not  require  argu- 
ment that  he  should  know  the  history  of  the  war,  and  of  its  reactions  upon 
national  conditions  and  policies,  in  all  of  their  more  striking  phases.  Outside 
cft  the  European  field,  the  political  history  most  worth  giving  time  to  is  that 
of  the  Far  East  (especially  CbiBa  and  Japan)  and  that  of  Latin  America,  chiefly 
the  **A.  B.  C.  Powers." 

The  most  desirable  allotment  of  time  for  the  two  subjects  of  comparative 
giyvemment  and  political  history  is  a  year  to  ea^  that  is,  a  year  course,  with 
not  fewer  than  three  class  exercises  a  week.  Next  to  this  would  be  a  year 
for  political  history  and  a  half-year  for  government.  After  this,  a  half-year 
for  each  subject.  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  handle  the  two  subjects  together, 
in  a  year  course  or,  in  what  must  be  a  pninfuUy  inwlequate  fashion,  in  a  half- 
year  course.  A  combination  course  would,  presumably,  be  in  the  main  political 
history,  with  parenthetic  surveys  of  the  important  governmental  systems. 
Whatever  the  time  given  these  subjects,  the  courses  should  be  taken  only  after 
the  student  has  attained  a  fair  degree  of  maturity,  normally  by  persons  in  the 
junior  and  scoiior  years  of  our  coU^pe  and  tmtversities. 

Ho  single  method  of  presentation  is  under  all  circumstances  to  be  preferred. 
A  Judicious  combination  of  lectures  and  class  discussion  (with  frequent  written 
exercises)  is  likely,  in  most  cases,  to  give  best  results.  Whatever  the  method 
in  the  classroom,  much  stress  must  be  place<l  on  the  student's  reading  and  study. 
Approximately  half  of  this  reading  should  take  the  form  of  definite  require- 
ments made  of  all  students  in  the  course;  the  remainder  should  be  selected 
by  the  student,  in  accordance  with  his  interests  and  tastes,  from  books  and 
other  materials  recommended  by  the  Instructor.  There  is  much  advantage  In 
requiring  each  student  to  make  an  Intensive  study  of  a  comparatively  small 
but  important  topic,  with  a  view  to  a  written  report  or  thesis. 
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A  full  treatise  on  the  American  Government. 
Goodnow,    F.    J.     Principles    of   constitutional    government.     New    York,    Harper    Bros., 
1916.     396  p. 

An  excellent  general  survey,  but  does  not  contain  connected  descriptions  of  Indi- 
vidual governmental  systems. 
Howard,  B.  E.     The  German  Empire.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1906. 
KimbalK  E.     National  government  of  the  United  States.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1920. 


Kruger.   Fritz   K.     Government   and  politics  of  the   German    Empire.     Yonkers.   N.  Y., 
orld  Book  Co.,  1915.     340  p. 
Covers  more  ground  than  the  work  by  Howard. 
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ton Mifflin  Co.,  1896. 
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The  Government  of  England.     2  vols,     new  ed.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co., 
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Macy,  J.,  and  Gannaway,  J.  W.     Comparative  free  government.     New  York,  Macmillan 
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The  American  and   English  systems  are  treated   fully  and  a  few  other   systems 

very  briefly. 
Moran,  T.  F.     Theory  and  practice  of  the  English  Government,     new  ed.     New  York, 

Tx>ngmans.  Green  &  Co.,  1908. 
Ogg,  F.  A.     The  governments  of  Europe.    New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1920.     775  p. 

A  text  book  covering  the  governments  of  all  the  countries  of  central  and  western 

Europe.     A  revised  edition  of  this  book  Is  in  preparation. 
and  Ray,  P.  O.     Introduction  to  American  government.     New  York,  Century  Co., 

1922. 
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The   political   history   of  the  United   States   is   presented   in   an  interesting  and 
authoritative  manner. 
Beard,  C.  A.     Contemporary  American  history.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1914.     397  p. 

The  period  from  1877  to  1918  is  covered  briefly. 
Cambridge  modern  history.     12  vols.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co..  1902. 
Driault,  E.,  and  Monod,  G.    Evolution  du  monde  modeme:  hlstolre  politique  et  sociale. 
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x-xxvii. 

£>xtendod  treatment  of  the  entire  field. 
Hayes,  C.  J.  H.    Political  and  social  history  of  modem  Europe.    New  York,  Macmillan  Co. 
Hazen,  C.  D.     Europe  since  1815.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  1910.     880  p. 
Holt,  L.  H.,  and  Chilton,   A.   W.     History  of  Europe  from   1862  to  1914.     New  York, 
Macmillan  Co.,  1917.     611   p. 

A  useful  textbook  on  European  history  since  the  rise  of  Bismarck,  with  stress  on 
international  and  military  affairs. 
Phillip^,  W.  A.     Modern  EJurope.   1815-1899.     2d  ed.     New  York,  MacmUlan  Co.,  1902. 

Diplomatic  history  is  well   presented. 
Robinson,  J.   H.,   and  Beard,  C.   A.     Development  of  modem   Europe.     Boston,  Olnn  A 
Co..    1907. 

A  brief  accounf  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Rose.   J.    n.      Development   of  the   Ehiropean   nations,    1870-1900.      2   vols.     New    York, 

O.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.   1916. 
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DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Seymour,*  Charles.     Diplomatic  background  of  the  war.     New   Haven  Conn.,  Yale  Uni- 


By  Carl  Russell  Fish. 
Professor  of  American   History,  University  pf  Wisconsin. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States, 
In  training  for  a  career  in  foreign  commerce  Is  obvious,  for  wbat  is  our 
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diplomacy  but  the  dealing  of  Americans  with  foreigners?  Exactly  the  same 
problems  of  differing  national  characteristics  and  points  of  view  have  con- 
fronted our  diplomats,  as  daily  confront  our  merchants.  The  same  prin- 
ciples, the  same  methods,  mean  success  for  the  one,  as  for  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  subject  need  be  handled  in  any  special  way  for 
students  intending  to  go  into  foreign  trade.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
bargaining  by  men  re^onsible  to  others  are  always  the  same.  The  nearer 
one  gets  to  what  is  fundamental  in  agency,  and  the  handling  of  unfamiliar 
sensibilities,  and  the  harmonizing  of  conflicting  interests,  the  nearer  one  gets 
to  what  is  valuable  to  any  man  engaged  on  the  mercantile  side  of  business, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  nearer  one  gets  to  what  is  fundamental  in 
diplomatic  history. 

One  distinctive  advantage  of  diplomatic  history  over  other  flelds  for  teaching 
purposes  is  that  the  actual  human  handling  of  cases  can  be  studied  with  greater 
minuteness.  We  can  see  men  actually  about  the  council  table,  can  follow  the 
argument  as  it  goes  backward  and  forward,  and  often  know  what  the  con- 
testants thought  about  when  they  went  home  that  night.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  one  can  not  afford  to  miss,  and  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  should 
not  be  a  smooth,  proportioned  survey  of  the  whole.  Of  course  there  are  facts 
that  all  should  know,  and  general  tendencies  are  of  the  essence  of  the  thing 
taught.  In  spots,  however,  there  should  be  enough  time  and  emphasis  to 
bring  out  every  detail  of  the  picture,  while  connections  and  setting  may  be 
impressionistically  sketched  in,  provided  that  one  remembers  that  impression- 
ism is  art  and  not  chaos. 

The  effort  should  be  made  to  so  select  the  leading  episodes  as  to  show 
Americans  in  negotiation  with  a  variety  of  nationalities.  Individuality  must 
not  be  neglected,  for  its  importance  and  the  importance  of  a  man's  knowing 
himself,  and  adopting  the  method  suited  to  his  personality,  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized. Yet  characteristics  that  are  prevailingly  American,  or  Spanish, 
or  Japanese,  can  be  made  strikingly  apparent,  and  are  permanently  a  factor. 

Naturally,  diplomatic  encounters  should  be  so  handled  as  to  bring  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  permanent  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the 
several  nations  of  the  world,  for  in  most  cases  the  causes  of  diplomacy  are 
the  causes  of  business.  Of  course  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  much  busi- 
ness flows  without  producing  any  international  commotion.  CJonsequently, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  structure  of  ordinary  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships, the  working  and  changes  of  our  State  Department  and  diplomatic  and 
consular  services,  through  which  this  stream  of  noncontentious  intercourse  is 
kept  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  sensational  diplomatic  episodes  that 
filled  the  press  for  a  time  may  be  scantily  mentioned  or  altogether  neglected, 
if  they  proceed  from  purely  accidental  cause.  Yet  wiough  such  cases  should 
be  handled  to  show  that  accident,  or  apparent  accident,  has  significance. 

A  course  in  diplomatic  history  should  not  be  a  course  in  international  law, 
but  it  Involves  a  familiarity  with  it,  and  an  understanding  of  its  fundamental 
principles,  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  the  life  of  a  merchant  dealing  with 
foreign  countries. 

Personally  I  began  by  giving  an  all-year  course  of  two  hours  a  week.  Tills 
ran  over  the  whole  field  of  our  diplomacy.  In  the  revolutionary  i)eriod  em- 
phasis was  centered  on  diplomatic  method ;  in  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  and 
Civil  Wars,  on  international  law.  The  clash  of  unconscious  national  tendencies 
was  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  American  territory,  partic- 
ularly between  1880  and  18C0.  The  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  corollaries  make  a 
logical  story  about  which  to  unfold  the  course  of  American  policy,  and  our  mod- 
em Caribbean  and  Far  Eastern  policies  form  a  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
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With  the  beginalne  of  the  recent  war  I  have  tteatect  th«>  subject  in  a  thne- 
hMir,  one-BemeBtor  courae«  leaving  out  the  expansioa  nK»veEtt€a}t,  and  devottag 
the  whole  time  to  the  technique  of  dipiomacy  and  evoiHtion  of  American  policy. 

It  haa  been  nay  ^perience  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  courgev  the  handUnc 
c€  legal  concepts,  longH^ontinued  {tolicies,  and  particularly  tAy&  fundauientsils 
of  human  contact  in  negotiation,  make  it  too  advanced  for  sophemcnrea.  Juak»r» 
and  senloii?  succee*!  according  to  their  ability.  On  the  other  haw!,  maturity 
i»  relatirely  more  important  than  s|>ecial  trainins^  and  I  have  uot  found  that 
sludenta  without  fai6torical  background  are  under  any  greater  diaadTanta^p^ 
than  tbey  are  in  any  advanced  course.. 

A  course  in  diplomatic  history  is  best  given  by  lectures,  textbeokf;,  and  occa- 
sional quizzes.  If  the  lecturer  tries  to  give  all  the  tissue  of  connecting  incident, 
it  takes  up  so  mucti  tine  that  there  is  not  suiScient  opportunity  for  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  otiier  hand  a  lexti)oote  can  scarcely  give  the  detail  necessary  to  9et 
the  full  value  from  the  |)ersonal  side  of  tlte  negotiations.  Without  quizzea,  the 
precision  of  conception  neceasary  to  ai!^)reciate  the  legal  paints  is  not  apt  to 
develi^.  The  student  alHo  should  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  sources. 
Almost  any  collegiate  library  contains  the  basic  government  documents,  and 
the  works  and  lives  of  the  leading  American  diplomats,  such  as  Franklin,  Jay, 
tbe  AdamseS)  Seward,  and  Hay,  a«  well  as  some  foreigners.  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  escape  some  contact  wi^  thtse  mcs; 

Two  popular  niiscom^ptiona  have  tended  in  the  past  to  cause  the  public  to 
neglect  our  diplomatic  history.  In  the  first  place,  moet  men  of  present-day 
affairs  have  long  held  the  belief  that  our  foreign  relatiooo  have  been  without 
coherence  or  significance*  A  moment's  thought  should  convince  them  tiiat 
events  at  least  must  have  had  a  trendy  and  that  of  infinite  significance  to  our 
everyday  life.  A  little  study  will  convince  them  that  tiie  ablest  men  of  the 
Nation  united  their  wisdom  to  form  a  logical  policy  for  dealing  with  our 
international  relationships;  that  not  only  have  o«r  foreii^  relations  been  vital 
to  us.  but  we  have  had  a  diplomatic  record  of  which  to  be  proiid. 

Ttie  second  reason  lor  oar  ne^ect  to  study  this  aspect  oi  our  life  baa  boen 
because  Americans  have  lived  cottvimced  thai  we  liad  fuU  nnploynieat  for  our 
etierples  at  home  and  should  so  emirfc^  th«n.  The  very  fact  of  oar  lack  of 
interest  in  our  national  diplonacy  has  a  dose  relart  ion  ship  to  our  failure  in 
tlie  past  to  grasp  our  full  comnMnreial  opportunities  in  other  hinds.  Interest 
in-  and  knowledge  of  the  one  ia  largely  depeadent  upon  that  of  the  other,  and 
«f  study  of  our  foreign  relations  and  the  developnient  of  owr  foreign  tiade 
logically  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
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TewtbooJc9. 

Fish.  0.   R.     American  diplomacy.     New   Yoric,   Hejiry   Holt  &  Co.,   1^15.     541   p     rev. 
ed.,  191R. 

Thl«  coTfre  tbp  whol<t  period. 
Foster.  J.  W.     A  century  of  American  dtirtomac>'.     Boston,  Ffoughton  Mifflin  Co.,  1900. 

Thl»  etidB  with.  1876. 

Reference    Bo«Jk«. 

Moore,    J.    B.     Dieest    of   International    law.     8   vols.     Washington,    I>.    C,    OoremiiMflt 
Printing  Offlre.  1900. 

Absohitely   indispensable. 
— ^—     HlHtorr  itnd  di^efft  of  interflatioaal  arbltratioB.     6  Tola,     Washlofirtoo.^  Goveri^ 
ment  PrlntliiK  Office,  ISOH. 
Alraotft  equally  important. 

8wpplemtnt€try  Bsaayn. 

Coolldge,  A.  0.     The  TTnlted  States  ns  a  world  power.     New  Tortc,  Macmlllan  Co..  190R. 

A  d1aci»i8lon  of  the  elt»meiit«  of  Ottr  foreign  relations  in  the  flrat  jesn  of  the  ulne> 

teenth  century. 
Dunning,  W.  A.     The  British  Empire  and  the  Untte<l  States;     Keir  York,  Chaft.  Serllnier'* 

8oi»«,  iai4w     381  p. 
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Tho  subject  Is  the  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  following 
tbe  treaty  of  Qhent. 
A.  B.     Foundatioiu»  of  American  foreigrn  policy.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
rmportant  ralscellnneous  essays,  incltiding  an  important  one  on  blblography. 

Monroe  doctrine,  an  interpretation.     Bofiton,  Little,  Brown  h  Co.»  1916.     446  p. 


Moore,  J.  B.     American  diplomacy.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1906. 
Esflayff  chiefly  on  interna tional  law  topics. 

Dorumenf9, 

Treaties,    conventions,    and    international    acts     ...     3    vola      Washington,    D.    C, 
Ooyemnwnt  Printinfr  Office,  1913. 

This  is  necessary.  The  annual  volumes  of  Foreign  relations  can  be  secured  by 
anyone.  American  State  papers.  Foreign  relatfons,  covering  the  years  1789  to  1828, 
are  an  inexhaustible  DAlae  for  topic  work. 

Contemporary  and  Foreign  MatefUllL 

The  American  yearbook  and  the  IntemationaT  yearbook  present  most  of  the  more 
obvious  facts  year  by  year.  The  Annual  reglstatf  gives  shnilar  material  for  eaMler  years. 
Of  course,  bo  serious  study  can  b«  made  without  the  doeumenta  ef  other  countries^  but 
undergraduate  instruction  may  be  given  without  them. 

Personal  Material. 

The  nm  of  the  writings  and  lives  of  American  and  foraign  stat«flmen  is  tndiBpensnbla, 
bot  the  work  may  be  adjusted  to  the  material  available.  The  Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  the  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams ;  Frederic  Bancroft's  Life  of  W.  H.  Seward  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1899,  2  vols.)  ;  C.  T,  Adams's  Life  of  C.  F.  Adams  (Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co..  IM6)  :  and  Thayer's  Life  of  John  Hay  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1M6K  tan  especially  recommended. 

General  Histories. 

All  general  histories  contain  discussions  of  diplomacy.  BIspecially  valuable  is  J.  F. 
Rhodes's  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1892-1906)  ;  and  the 
American  Nation,  28  volumes  (New  York,  Havper  &  Bros.,  1907),  edited  by  A.  B.  Hart. 
Nothing  written  before  1902  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  used  for  undergraduates. 

THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  John  H.  Latan*, 
Professor  of  American  Bisf&ry,  Johns  BopJOn^  VmoersUy. 

"  A  democracy  which  undertakes  to  control  its  own  foreign  relations  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  subject.'* — Elihu  Root. 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  War  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  only  casual 
attention  was  given  by  the  American  public  to  the  foreign  relation©  of  the 
United  States.  The  Monroe  doctrine  defined  our  Latin-American  policy,  while 
the  tradition  of  Isolation  had  been  so  rigidly  adhered  to  that  we  gave  little  heed 
to  what  was  golmg  on  in  (Tther  parts  of  the  world.  The  threatened  partition  of 
China,  the  announcement  of  the  open-door  policy,  and  the  participation  of 
American  troops  in  the  relief  exi>edition  to  Peking  in  1900  brought  us  for  the 
first  time  into  the  full  current  of  worid  politics.  Our  diplomacy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  concerned  exclusively  with  American  questions,  now  became  ex- 
ceedingly complex;  and  our  historic  policy  of  isolation,  still  cherished  as  a 
tradition,  ceased  to  correspond  with  the  actualities  of  intomational  re- 
lations. Our  entrance  into  the  World  War  in  1917  was  the  natural  and  inevi" 
table  consequence  of  our  iwsltion  as  a  world  power  interested  in  the  same 
degree  with  other  powers  In  matters  which  concern  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  community  of  nations.  Questions  of  foreign  policy  will  undoubtedly  be 
among  the  most  vital  Issues  of  the  future,  and  the  study  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions must  be  given  a  place  in  the  cnrricolum  of  every  American  college  and 
university. 

The  whole  subject  of  American  history  needs  to  be  taught  in  a  broader  way, 
8o  as  to  be  brought  into  more  vital  relation  with  world  history.  The  method 
hitherto  employed  of  treating  it  solely  from  the  American  point  of  view,  a»  a 
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detached  and  isolated  subject,  has  helped  to  accentuate  our  feeling  of  political 
isolation  and  has  made  ns  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  blind  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  membership  in  the  community  of  clyilized  nations.  But  a  change 
in  viewpoint  and  method  in  the  general  courses  in  American  history,  while 
highly  desirable,  is  not  alone  sufficient.  Diplomatic  history,  In  order  to  receive 
scientific  treatment,  must  be  taught  in  a  s^mrate  course.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
sents, after  the  manner  of  certain  even  recent  textboolis,  as  a  collection  of 
interesting  iacidents.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  capable  of  being  tosated  system- 
atically, and  it  can  be  taught  to  advantage  only  in  close  connection  with  the 
subject  of  international  law. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ii^ether  international  law  or  dlpl<Mnacy 
should  come  first  in  the  college  curriculum.  International  law  furnishes  the 
principles,  and  diplomacy  the  incidents  and  cases.  Diplomatic  history  should, 
therefore,  if  the  inductive  method  is  to  be  followed,  either  come  first  or  be 
accompanied  by  a  course  in  international  law.  The  course  In  diplomacy  should 
be  preceded  by  a  course  in  American  history.  In  most  college  courses  American 
history  comes  as  an  elective  In  the  third  or  fourth  year.  If  courses  in  diplo- 
matic history  and  international  law  are  to  be  introduced.  American  history 
should  fall  in  the  third  year,  and  diplomacy  and  international  law  in  the 
fourth.  In  the  fourth  year  two  arrangements  are  possible;  parallel  courses  in 
diplomacy  and  international  law  running  throughout  the  year,  or,  If  time  can 
not  be  found  for  two  courses,  then  a  course  In  diplomacy  during  the  first  half- 
year  and  a  course  in  international  law  during  the  second  half-year. 
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CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

By  Amos  S.  Hebshet, 
Profeswr  of  PcUUeal  Scietu)e  and  International  Law,  Indiana  UniverHty, 

The  study  of  international  relations  deserves  much  more  attention  in  our 
universities,  colleges,  and  even  in  the  public  schools  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  instruction  along  these  lines 
was  so  scant  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Hence  our  profound  Ignorance 
of  the  causes  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  issues  involved.  In  the  public  .schools 
problems  of  foreign  policy  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  have  received  some 
consideration  in  the  course  on  American  history,  but  they  were  dealt  with  in 
strictly  historical  fashion,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  was  little  discussion 
of  present-day  problems  or  tendencies.  It  is  possible  that  questions  of  inter- 
national interest  were  occasionally  discussed  in  connection  with  current  events 
but  necejssarily  in  a  fragmented  and  superficial  manner. 

In  our  colleges,  and  even  in  our  universities,  conditions  were  not  much  better. 
Frequently  a  course  in  international  law  was  given,  but,  speaking  relatively,  In 
only  a  few  of  our  universities  have  advanced  or  more  complete  courses  in  this 
important  subject  been  offered.  Courses  in  American  diplomatic  history  have 
usually  formed  a  part  of  the  university  curriculum,  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  European  diplomatic  history  or  to  our  relations  with  the  Far  East. 
Consequently,  the  Ignorance  of  even  the  educated  American  public  has  been 
much  greater  on  international  than  on  domestic  questions. 

.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  there  has  been  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  the  study  of  International  relations.  At  least  courses  on 
the  "causes  of  the  war"  have  come  into  vogue,  and  instructors  In  European 
history  seem  to  be  more  alive  than  formerly  to  the  importance  of  the  period 
since  1870. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  even  yet  to  be  a  very  Inadequate  understanding 
of  the  importance  and  scope  of  international  relations.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  realized  that  International  law  forms  a  relatively  small  field  in  the  far 
vaster  area  of  international  relations,  where  motives  of  policy  and  national 
Interest  are  apt  to  prevail  rather  than  standards  based  upon  legal  or  ethical 
conceptions. 

The  writer  is  also  convinced  that  our  so-called  knowledge  of  International 
relations  usually  rests  upon  too  narrow  a  basis,  or  is  derived  too  exclusively 
from  oflicial  or  diplomatic  sources.  Ofllcial  documents  are  excellent  material 
in  their  way,  if  properly  Interpreted.  They  are,  indeed.  Indispensable,  though 
not  always  trustworthy.  But  they  only  furnish  keys  to  a  few  of  the  doors 
which  we  wish  to  open. 
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A  knowledge  of  international  relations  should  be  based  upon  a  study  of 
realities,  a  prc^r  sense  of  which  is  often  strangely  lacking  in  diplomatists. 
The  great  modem  journalists  are  od^n  much  safer  guides. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  student  of  international  relations  should  have  both  a 
coHipr^ensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  including,  of 
course,  his  own.  His  first  need,  perhaps,  would  be  an  insight  into  the  national 
psychology  of  the  peoples  or  nations  he  is  studying.  Then  be  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  tlteir  intellectnal  as  well  as  material  resources,  their  trade  re- 
lations, th^r  history,  industrial  and  politk»l  systems,  etc. 

But  since  *'  art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,*'  the  student  must  perfoi^ce  con- 
tent himself  with  a  more  modest  program.  He  will  perhaps  do  well«  at  first 
<it  least,  to  confine  himself  largely  to  a  study  of  national  policies  like  those  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  or  the  "  Open  door,"  to  international  prdblems  like 
those  of  sea  power  or  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  the  causes  of  war,  witli 
a  view  to  discovering  remedies  or  preventives.  The  most  essential  knowledge 
of  all  relates  to  national  Interests  and  policies  and  to  our  relations  with  our 
real  friends  and  neighbors. 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  mere  geographical  contiguity  or 
continental  isolation.  Thus,  our  relations  with  the  A.  B.  C.  powers  (Argentina^ 
Brazil,  and  Chile)  are  important,  but  not  as  important  as  are  our  relations 
with  (Canada,  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  or  with  the  peoples  bordering  on 
the  American  Mediterranean,  i.  e.,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  courses  which  might  be  offered*  attention  may  per- 
haps be  called  to  the  work  in  contemporary  international  relations  offered  at 
Indiana  University  during  the  past  few  years. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  an  imperfect  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fill  in  to  some  extent  this  great  gap  in  our  curriculum.  In  addition  to  the 
former  course  in  international  law,  there  have  been  offered  courses  on  "The 
causes  of  the  war,"  •*  European  international  relations,"  "  Problems  of  the  Far 
East,"  **  Problems  of  American  foreign  policy,"  "  Our  relations  with  Latin 
America,"  and  "America  and  the  war." 

As  to  scope  and  method  of  treatment,  it  may  be  said  that  two  or  three  hours 
during  a  semester  have  usually  been  given  to  each  subject.  Naturally,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  textbooks.  The  lecture  method  of  Instruction,  if 
used  exclusively,  Is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  Consequently,  if  the 
classes  are  not  too  large,  the  seminary  method  of  study  and  instruction  seems 
best  adapted  to  the  situation.  The  student  is  given  assigned  readings  and  re- 
ports, and  these  assignments  are  made  the  basis  of  discussion  in  the  classroom. 
To  insure  logical  arrangement,  outlines  of  the  reports  should  always  be  written 
on  the  blackboard.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  a  thesis  (with  outline, 
bibliography,  and  marginal  footnotes)  on  some  particular  topic  may  be  re- 
quired. An  intensive  as  well  as  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  Is  thus  ob- 
tained. The  members  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  be  required  to  purchase 
at  least  one  book,  and,  if  possible,  several  books,  which  should  serve  as  a 
basis  for  general  study  and  discussion. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY,  TREATIES,  AND  FOREIGN 

POLICY. 

By  A  B.  Hakt, 

Professor  of  Oovemment,  Harvard  Vmversttf. 

Two  types  of  learners  come  to  drink  at  the  Cast  ill  an  fonnt  of  diplomatic 
procedure  and  history — the  man  who  studies  by  himself,  and  the  man  who 
has  the  opportunity  of  systematic  advanced  instruction.  The  approach  to  the 
desired  goal  necessarily  differs  in  the  two  cases.  The  college  man  is  piloted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  voyage;  the  self- worker  can  accomplish 
notlijng  unless  he  has  the  propelling  power  necessary  to  drive  him  through 
written  materials  and  discussions,  and  the  habit  of  putting  his  results  together 
In  a  consecutive  and  logical  form.  He  must  somehow  get  into  his  mind,  for 
himself,  an  analysis  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

This  Is  a  hard  task  without  some  sort  of  preliminary  guidance.  The  best 
way  to  begin  Is  on  a  systematic  book,  not  too  technical,  dealing  with  Inter- 
national law,  such  as  A.  S.  Hershey,  Essentials  of  International  Law ;  or  Wilson 
and  Tucker,  International  Law ;  or  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Principles  of  International 
Law;  or  W.  E.  Hall,  International  Law.  It  Is  a  good  practice  to  go  through 
such  a  book,  pendl  in  hand,  underlining  significant  words  and  phrases  and  set- 
ting down  comments  and  queries  in  the  margin. 

The  American  student  is  bound  to  take  special  account  of  the  principles 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  State  Department  and  by  American  jurists.  He 
needs,  therefore,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  cases,  particularly  those  of 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  Convenient  material  is  now  provided  In  the  handy 
eollections  of  select  cases  particularly  Cobbett,  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Interna- 
tional Law ;  J.  B.  Scott,  Cases ;  L.  B.  Evans,  Cases.  Many  Important  topics  may 
be  found  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  (use  the  cross  references). 
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One  of  the  main  materials  for  international  law  is  treaties;  and  the  stand- 
ard edition  of  United  States  treaties  edited  by  W.  N.  Malloy,  in  two  volnmei, 
and  the  additional  volume  edited  by  G.  Charles,  are  easily  available. 

For  the  Diplomatic  Service  a  Icnowledge  of  American  diplomatic  history  is  of 
course  indispensable.  The  student  who  is  worlcing  by  himself  should  therefore 
read  with  care  and  attention  diplomatic  stories  of  America,  of  which  G.  B^ 
Fish,  American  Diplomacy,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  writ- 
ten with  broad  Imowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  student's  needs  and  difll- 
culties.  This  may  be  supplemented  by  reading  the  diplomatic  chapters  in  The 
American  Nation,  a  history  which  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of  text  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  1017.  Nearly  every  volume  contains  chapters  on  diplo- 
matic history,  which  taken  together  make  a  consecutive  narrative.  An  ab- 
solutely indispensable  parallel  volume  is  J.  W.  Foster,  Practice  of  Diplomacj* 
which  is  based  on  the  author's  long  experience  as  a  diplomat 

More  detailed  studies  of  particular  questions  In  International  law  and  of 
specific  episodes  in  American  diplomatic  history  can  readily  be  found  through 
the  brief  articles  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  and  their  refer- 
ences; and  through  Canning,  Hart,  and  Turner,  Guide  to  the  Study  and 
Reading  of  American  History,  with  elaborate  bibliography  of  the  earlier  and 
especially  recent  diplomatic  problems.  A.  B.  Hart's  Foundations  of  Foreign 
Policy  includes  a  list  of  authorities  in  American  diplomacy  down  to  1901.  In 
A.  B.  Hart,  American  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Government,  will  be  found  at 
sections  64-05  a  set  of  90  topics,  with  brief  outlines  and  specific  references; 
also  at  sections  166-196,  a  set  of  80  special  topics  with  more  elaborate 
references. 

The  young  man  who  has  the  opportunity  of  college  and  university  courses  in 
international  law  and  diplomacy  has  the  broader  opportunity  of  fitting  his 
work  in  with  other  fields.  In  a  sequence  of  formal  courses.  The  first  necessity — 
this  applies  also  to  the  self-preparing  young  man — is  good  grounding  in 
English  composition,  including  the  declining  art  of  spelling.  The  ordinary 
processes  of  arithmetic  are  useful  to  any  public  official,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  physical  and  political.  Is  essential.  Somewhere  In  the  course 
should  come  a  study  of  French,  Spanish,  and  German  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  books  and  newspapers  In  those  languages  with  ease;  and  also 
to  possess  a  speaking  knowledge  of  at  least  one.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
that  the  future  consul  and  diplomat  should  be  able  to  understand  what  tl^ 
other  fellows  are  doing. 

Of  course,  the  future  diplomat  will  make  himself  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  know  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  big  world  of  which  diplomats  take  notice;  and  so  as  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  the  difficult  present  questions  of  territory,  trade, 
colonization,  and  national  Influence.  Excellent  Instruction  for  reader  and 
student  are  C.  D.  Hazen,  French  Revolution,  and  Europe  since  1815,  or  Carlton 
Hayes,  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modem  Europe;  J.  S.  Bassett,  United 
States,  adds  special  courses  on  Russia,  Latin  America,  iand  the  Orient,  fields 
In  which  future  diplomacy  Is  likely  to  be  particularly  vivid. 

A  formal  course  In  International  law  should  come  In  the  second  or  third 
year  of  a  college  course,  on  top  of  and  alongside  the  narrative  historical 
courses.  A  good  parallel  Is  a  course  In  American  constitutional  law  or  in  com- 
parative government.  Later  In  the  college  course  the  student  must  take  ad- 
vanced and  special  courses  In  International  law  and  diplomatic  history.  He 
should  not  fail  to  study  the  history  of  trade  and  commerce.  At  least  one  system- 
atic course  in  economics  should  be  taken. 
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^  In  these  courses,  especially  those  on  International  law  and  diplomacy,  the 
student  should  do  abundant  written  work.  Nothing  Is  more  useful  to  a  public 
man  than  facility  in  getting  up  and  clearly  presenting  information  on  a  specific 
subject.  It  is  very  desirable  to  write  at  least  one  elaborate  thesis  on  some  one 
topic  in  American  diplomacy  requiring  the  application  of  principles  of  Inter- 
national law. 

All  this  class  work  should  be  supplemented  by  good  private  reading  in  his- 
tory, government,  and  diplomacy.  Read  lives  of  practiced  diplomats,  such  as 
William  E.  Seward  and  John  Hay,  and  reminiscences  of  men  like  John  W. 
Foster  and  Andrew  D.  White,  to  reveal  the  inner  workings  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  embassies.  ^ 

The  self-teacher  and  the  university  man  alike  must  form  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing themselves  to  book,  by  making  brief  abstracts  of  the  volumes  that  they 
handle,  by  framing  outlines  of  important  subjects  with  which  they  deal;  by 
submitting  six  such  examinations  and  tests  as  are  possible;  by  trying  to  bring 
together  into  one  group  their  remembrances  and  thoughts,  so  that  whatever 
they  may  read,  study,  or  think  about  will  bear  upon  their  main  subject  of  study. 

RE?FERBNCES. 

American  Diplomacy  and  International  Suhjcctt. 

Channlng,  Edward,  Hart.  Albert  BushneU.  and  Turner,  Frederick  Jackson.     Guide  to  the 
studV  and  reading  of  American,  history.    Rev.  and  augmented  ed.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 

Many  sections  contain  bibliographies  of  diplomatic  events  and  periods.    Use  index. 
Hartt  Albert  BushneU.     America  at  war ;  a  handbook  of  patriotic  references.     New  York, 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1918. 

Issued  by  the  National  Security  League.     Includes  a  classified  bibUography  of  the 
war,  including  the  diplomatic  episodes. 

The    foundation    of   American    foreign   policy.     With   a   working   bibliography. 

New  York,  Macmlllan  Co..  1901. 

Chapter  VIII  includes  a  classified  list  of  the  principal  works  on  diplomacy  down 
to  1901. 

Manual  of  American  history,  diplomacy  and  government  for  class  use.     Cam- 


bridge, Mass.,  Harvard  University.  Union  Press,  1908. 

Contains  several   lists  of  diplomatic   topics    [H64-94,    166-197.   270-282],   with 
specific  references  down  to  1908. 
McLaughlin,  Andrew  C,  and  Hart.  Albert  Bushnell,  eds.     Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment.    8  vols..  New  York,  1).  Appleton  &  Co..  1914. 

Large  number  of  specific  articles  and  numerous  '*  treatise  articles  *'  on   Interna- 
tional law  and  diplomacy,  with  brief  recent  lists  of  references  and  in  connection  with 
articles.     Elaborate  index. 
Moore.  John  Bassett.     Digest  of  international  law,  as  embodied  .  .  .  especially  in  docu* 
ments  of  the  Ignited  States.     Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Ofece,  1906. 

Elaborate  list  of  authorities  in  vol.  8. 

See  also  lists  of  authorities  in  the  diplomatic  histories,  treaties  in  international 
law  and  official  materials. 

Compendiums. 

American  journal  of  international  law.     With  supplement  of  official  documents.     (Quar- 
terly.)    New  York,  Baker  Voorhis  &  Co.,  later  Oxford  University  Press,  1907- 

Indispensable    for   students   and   teachers   of   diplomacy   and    international    law; 
abounds  in  information  and  conveniences. 
American  yearbook.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1907- 

Annual.  including  sections  in  international  and  foreign  relations. 
McLaughlin,  Andrew  C,  and  Hart.  Albert  Bushnell,  eds.     Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment.    3  vols.     New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1914. 

Numerous    **  treatise  articles "   and   large   numbers   of  brief   specific   articles  on 
diplomacy  and  international  law.     Use  the  cross  references  and  elaborate  index. 

Select  Treatises  on  International  Late. 

Davis,   George   B.     The  elements  of  international   law,  with   an  account   of  its   origin, 

sources,  and  historical  development     3d  ed.     New  York,  Harper  A  Bros.,  1908. 
HaJl,   William   E^dward.     A   treatise  on   international  law.     7th  ed.   by   A.    P.   Higgins. 

Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1917.     168  p. 

Most  serviceable  English  work,  for  classes  or  private  study. 
Hershey.   Amos  S.     Essentials  of  international   law.     New  York.   Macmlllan   Co.,   1912. 

558  p. 
Lawrence,  T.  J.     The  principles  of  international  law.     4th  ed.     Boston,  D.  C.   Heath  k 

Co.,  1912.     189  p. 
Oppenheim,  L.     International   law.     VoL   II,  War  and   neutrality.     2d  ed.     New  York, 

Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  1912. 

A  distinguished  English  authority. 
Scott,  James  Brown,  ed.     Classics  of  international  law.     Washington,   D.   C,  Carnegie 

Institution,  1910. 
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Stockton,  Charles.     Outlines  of  international  law.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner'i  Sens, 

1914.    me  p. 

Wetttlake.  John.     International  law.     Part  1  :  Peace ;  Part  II :  War.     New  York.     G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  1910. 
Wilson,  George  Grafton.     Handbook  of  loternationftl  law.     Bt.  Paul,  West  Pab.  Co.,  1910. 

G23  p. 

Offfektl  Materials. 

Malloy,  William  M.  Treaties,  conventions,  international  acts,  protocols  and  arguments 
betwt»en  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  powers,  17Y6-1919.  2  vols.  Wash- 
ington^ D.  ('.,  Government  Printing  Office,  1913. 

l*ontinued  by  Garfield  Charles  to  1913.  Washington,  D.  C.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1913.  Htundard  collectioo  of  all  tbe  treatfeif  ev«r  publlalted  by  the  United 
States  Government. 
Moore,  John  Basoett.  A  Dic^pfit  of  international  law  as  embodied  .  .  .  espeelally  to 
documents  ...  of  tlie  United  States.  8  vols.  Washington,  D.  C^  Government 
Printing  Office,  1906. 

Classitied  precedents,  especially  from   the  practice  of  tbe  United   States.     Indls- 
pehsable  for  the  close  student.  • 

History  and  digest  of  international  arbltraticms  to  which  the  United  States  has 


been  a  party,     6  vols.     Washington,  D.  C.  Government  Printing  Office,  1808. 

Unrivaled   collection  of  materials  and  discussion  of  many  problems.     Volume  of 
maps. 
SichardsoD,  .lames  D.     A  compilation  of  messages  and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  1789- 
1897.     10  vols.     Was^ngton,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office.  18M-1899. 

Also  an  edition  in  11  vols.  (1789-1905).  Bureau  of  national  Uteralore  and  art, 
1907. 

O0Mml  Oorretpomdente. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  signing  of  the 
definite  treaty  of  peace,  10th  September,  1783,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
March  4,  1789.  7  vols.  Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  1833-1834. 
Reprinted    in  3  vols.,   18S7. 

Hasse.  Adelaide  R.  Index  to  United  States  documents  relating  to  loreign  aifalrs^  1828- 
1801.     Part  I — A  to  H.     Washfngton,  D.  C,  Carnegie  Instttution    1914. 

List  of  congressional  docnments  puMlsbed  during  the  period  1828-1861  In  A.  B. 
Hart's  Foundations  of  American  policy,     p.  281-283. 

Lowrie,  Walter,  and  Clark,  Matthew  St.  Clair,  ed^.  American  state  papers;  documentft, 
legislative  and  executive,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  Class  I,  Foreign 
relations.     6  vols.     Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  18S2>1859. 

Between  1828  and  1860  tn<>re  was  no  systematic  collection,  and  the  very  important 
diplomatic  correspondence  is  scattered  through  the  executive  documents.  The  Presi- 
dent in  many  special  mes.^ages  refers  to  particular  corremondence,  which  may  be 
traced  through  Richardson's  Messages  of  tnc  Prrsidents.  Partial  index  to  this  ma* 
terial. 

Papers  relating  to  the  foreij;n  relations  of  the  United  States.  Annual  issue,  beginning 
with    18«1.     Washington.    D.   C,    Government   Printing  Office,   1861-. 

General  index  .  .  .  1891-1899  (iMd,  1902).  Ptvm  1861  to  1868  designated  as 
Diplomatic  correspondence;  since  1870  as  Forelg^i  relations.  Foreign  relations  have 
also  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  congressional  documents  tn  response  to 
requests  from  Congress. 

Wharton,  Francis.  The  Revolutionary  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States. 
6  vols.     Wariilngton,   D.   C,   Government  Printing  Office,    1888. 

This  eontains  substantially  tbe  material  of  the  Sparks  edition,  with  many-  addi- 
tions, and  is  arranged  chronologically. 

Cast  Bwiks. 

All  searching  courses  in  international  law  now  include  tbe  wtadj  of  sheeted   cases, 

which  are  most  easily  handled  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  collections : 

Cobbott,  Pitt.  Cases  and  opinions  on  international  law,  and  various  points  of  Ehigllsh 
law  connected  therewith  .  .  .  with  notes.  3d  ed.  2  vols.  London,  StevBn«  * 
Haynes,    1909-1913. 

Standard  EnglLsh  collection. 
Kvans.   Lawrence  B.     Leading  cases  on  international  law.     Chicago,  Callaghan  &  Co., 
1917.     477   p. 

Recent    and    convenient    collection. 
Scott,   James   Brown.     Cases   on  international   law   selected   from   decisions  of  Bajrliah 
and  American  courts,  with  syllabus  and  annotations.     St.  Paul,  West  Pub.  Co.,  1902. 
Standard  collection  for  class  and  private  use. 
Stowoll.  Ellery  C.     Consular  cases  and  opinions  from  the  decisions  of  the  likigllsh  and 
American   courts  and   the  opinions  of  the  Attorney   General.     Washfngton,   D.   C, 
John  Byrne  &  Co.,   1909. 
Only   collection  of  Its  kind. 

and  Munro,   Henry   F.     International   cases.     Arbitration  and   incidents  Uliw- 

trative  of  International  law  as  practiced  by  independent  states.     2  vols.     Boston, 
Houphton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.     662  p. 

Includes  cases  arising  out  of  the  European  War. 
Wambnueh,   I'Tugene.      A  selection  of  cases  on  constitutional  law.     4  vols.     Cambridge. 
Mass..  Harvard  University  Press,  1914-16. 

Standard  collection  for  law  students  and  useful  to  all  votaries  of  the  subject. 

American   Diplomatic  History. 

The  American  Nation ;  a  history.  28  vols,  including  index  volume.  New  Tork,  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Numerous    chapters   on    diplomacy,    and    select    lists    In    the    critical    essays 
authorities  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
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Flah,  Carl  RobmII.    American  diplomacs-.     New  York,  Henry  Ilolt  A  Co.,  1915.     541  p. 

Best  boo^  on  Its  topic;  brier,  accurate,  and  comprehensive. 
JHoBter.  John  Watson.     A  ceotnry  of  American  diplomacy,  1776-1870.     Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1900. 

EspeeUlly  useful  from  1860  to  1876. 
Johnson,   Willis   Fletcher.     America's    foroigrn   relations.     2  vols.      New   York,    Century 
Co.,  1916. 

Special  Topics  in  DipUanacy, 

Crandall.    Samuel    B.     Treaties,   their   making  and   enforcement.      2d   ed.     Washington, 
D.  C,  John  Byrne  &  Co.,  1916.     668  p. 
Standard  on  Its  subject.     Very  useful. 
Foster,  John  W.     The  practice  of  <liplomacy  as  illustrated  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.     Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1906. 

Standard  on  the  subject.     Should  be  read  by -all  students. 
Hmit,  Gaillard.     The  DepBrtment  of  State  of  the  United  States;   its  history  and  func- 
tions.    New  Ilayen.  Yale  University  Press,  1914.     469  p. 
By  an  official  of  the  department.     Very  useful. 
Mahan,  Alfned  T.     The  infiuence  of  sea  power  upon  history,  1660-1783.     Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1890. 

A   work  of  genius  which  has  modified  the  naral   policy  of  the   world.      Mahan 
wrote  several  other  books  on  the  same  irmeral  theme. 
Moore,   John    Bassett.      The  principles   of   American    diplomacy.      New   York,    Harper  h 
Bros.,  1918.     477  p. 

Expansion  of  an  earlier  work,  by  a  master  of  International 'law  practice. 
Van  Dyne,  Predericic    Our  foreign  service ;  the  A  B  C  of  American  diplomacy.    Rochester, 
N.  y^  Lawyers'  Cooperative  Pub.   Co.,   1909. 

Same  field  as  Foster,  but  a  little  more  recent 

Britiah-Ameriam^i  Biptfnaoy. 

Callahan,   James  M.     The  neutrality  of  the   American  lakes  and   Anj^o-American   rela- 
tions.    Rochester,   N.   Y.,  Lawyers'  Cooperative  Pnb.  Co.,   1909. 
Standard  on  its  subject. 
Dunning.   William   A.     The  British  Ehnplre  and   the   United  States;   a   review  of  their 
relations  during   the   century   of  peace.     New   York,   Chas.    Scribner's   Sons,   1914. 
384  p. 

Fbvorahle  to  Great  Britain. 
Harris,    Thomas   L.     The   Trent    afTalr,    Including   a   review   of   Ehigllsh    and   American 
relations  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.     Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill  &  Co..  1896. 
Can  be  supplemented  by  the  books  of  Nicolay  and  Iiay  and  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Jfanning,  William  B.     The  Nootka  Sound  controversy.     Washington,  D.  C,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1906. 
Standard  on  its  subject. 
P«rplns,  James  B.     France  in  the  American  Revolution.     Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1911. 
Best  book  in  English  on  the  subject. 
Travis,  Ira  D.     The  history  of  the  Clajrton-Balwer  treaty.     Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Political 
Science  Assoc.,  1900. 

Very  good  down  to  its  date. 
Updyke,    Frank   A.     The   diplomacy    of   the   War   of   1812.     Baltimore,    Johns    Hopkins 
Press,  1915.     494  p. 

Well  arranged  summary  of  the  whole  question. 
Williams,  Mary  W.     Anglo-American  isthmian  diplomacy,  1815-1915.     Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Historical  Associntlon,  1916.     .356  p. 
Supplements  Travis's  book. 

Russian  Diplomacy, 

Hildt,  John  C.  Barly  diplomatic  negotiations  of  the  United  States  with  Russia.  Balti- 
more, Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1906. 

MissUtsippi  Diplomacy. 

Chambers.  Henry  E.  West  Florida  and  its  relation  to  the  historical  cartography  of  the 
Unlt»»d  States.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1898. 

Foller,  Hubert  B.  The  purchase  of  Florida ;  its  history  and  diplomacy.  Cleveland,  Bur- 
rows Bros.  Co.,  1906. 

Hosmer,  James  K.  The  history  of  the  Louisiana  I*urcha8e.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  k 
Co.,  1902. 

Ogg,  Frederick  A.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi ;  a  struggle  for  supremacy  In  the 
American  Interior.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 

Marshall,  Thomas  M.  A  history  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  University  of  California  Press,  1014. 

I'hillips,  Paul  C.  The  west  in  the  diplomncy  of  the  American  Revolution.  Urhana,  111., 
University  of  ininols.  1914.     247  p. 

Civil  War  Diplomacy. 

Bernard,  Montague.     A  historical  account  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the 

American  Civil  War.     London,  Ix)ngmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1870. 
Bigelow,  John.    France  and  the  Confederate  Navy.    New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1888. 
Bullock,  James  D.     The  secret  service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe.     New  York, 

O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1888. 

By  the  agent  of  the  Confederacy. 
Callahan,  James  M.     The  diplomatic  history  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.     Baltimore, 

Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1901. 
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Nicolay,  John  G.,  end  Hay,  John.     Abraham  Lincoln  :  a  history.     10  voIb.     New  Tork, 
Century  Co.,  1902. 

Contains  so  much  on  the  diplomatic  events  of  the  Civil  War  as  to  deserve  special 
mention. 
Rhodes,  James  F.     History  of  the  United  States.     7  vols.     New  York,  Macmillan   Co^ 
1892—1906. 

Vols.  II i  and  IV  contain  important  chapters  on  Civil  War  diplomacy. 

Latin-American  Diplomacy. 

Benton,  Elbert  J.     International  law  and  diplomacy  of  the  Spanish-American  War.     Bal- 
timore. Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1908. 
Best  brief  book  on  Its  subject. 
Callahan.  James  M.     Cuba  and  international  relations;  a  historical  study  in  American 

diplomacy.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1899. 
ChadwTck,  French  E.     The  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain.     8  vols.     New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909-11. 

Vol.  1,  Diplomacy :  vols.  2  and  3,  Spanish-American  War.     Very  full  and  carefnl. 
Hart.  Albert  Busbnell.     The  Monroe  Doctrine ;  an  interpretation.     Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  1916.     445  p. 

With  map  and  blbllo^aphy. 
Jones,  Chester  L.     Caribbean  interests  of  the  United   States.     New  York,  D.  Appleton 

&  Co. 
Latan^.  John  H.     The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spanish  America. 
Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1900. 
Very  good  down  to  its  date. 
Reeves,  Jesse  S.     American  diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1907. 

Searching  In  its  field. 
Rives,  George  L.     The  United  States  and  Mexico,  1821-1848.     2  vols.     New  York,  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sons,  1918. 
Supplements  Reeves. 
Smith,  Justin  H.    The  annexation  of  Texas.    New  York,  Baker  ft  Taylor  Co.,  1911. 
Very  carefully  prepared. 

Paciflo  and  Oriental  Diplomacy. 

Callahan.  James  M.     American   relatione  in   the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,   1784-1900. 

Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1901. 
Carpenter,   Edmund  J.     America  In   Hawaii:  a   history  of  the  United   States*  influence 

in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     Boston,  Small,  Maynard  Co.,  1899. 
Conant.    Charles   A.     The   United    States   in    th<>   Orient ;   the   nature   of   the   economic 
problem.     Boston.  Houghton  Mifliin  Co.,  1900. 
By  a  man  specially  interested  in  commerce. 
Foster,  John  W.     American  diplomacy  in  the  Orient.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifffin  Co.,  1903. 

By  the  envoy  of  China  in  the  peace  negotiations  with  Japan  In  1906. 
Kawakaml,  Kyoshl  K.     American-Japanese  relations ;  an  inside  view  of  Japan's  policies 
and  purposes.     New  York,  F.  H.  Revell  ft  Co.,  1912. 
A  good  book  from  the  .Japanese  point  of  view. 
Treat,  Payson  I.     The  early  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
1853-1860.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1917.     458  p. 

COLONIZATION  AND  COLONIAL  POLICIES. 

By  G.  F.  ANDREWS. 

Preparation  for  colonial  service  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  training  yonngr 
men  for  official  positions  in  the  foreiprn  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  service  in  developing  the  commercial  interests  of  these  possessions;  there 
is  also  urgent  need  of  men  in  consular  posts  and  in  commercial  enterprises, 
who  by  their  previous  training  are  qualified  to  advance  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  possessions  of  other  powers.  New  outlets  for  the 
products  of  our  factories  must  be  found,  and  new  sources  of  raw  material 
developed,  if  we  are  to  hold  and  increase  our  share  of  prosperity. 

Some  light  on  the  subject  of  what  special  preparation  is  needed  may  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  great  commercial  and  colonial  powers.  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Holland  have  been  principally  concerned  with  training  men  for 
service  in  their  own  possessions.  Germany,  with  foreign  possessions  offering 
a  field  of  activity  for  only  a  limited  number  of  Europeans,  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  possessions  of  other  powers,  an^ 
In  this  she  has  been  notably  successful.  This  has  been  due,  In  no  small 
measure,  as  English  authorities  frankly  admit,  to  the  superior,  special,  practical 
training  given  In  the  colonial  schools  of  Germany.  On  this  subject  Evans 
Lewin  said.  In  1914:  "Conditions  are  changing.  New  nations  employing  new 
methods  have  entered  upon  a  fierce  competition  in  colonial  development.     ♦     •     • 
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The  natural  products  of  the  sea  and  the  land  are  being  studied  and  exploited 
not  only  on  the  spot,  but  are  also  being  Investigated  in  the  laboratories  and 
schools  of  Europe.  The  economic  prize  is  more  and  more  likely  to  fall  to  those 
who  have  fitted  themselves  by  a  preliminary  training  before  undertaking  the 
rougher  work  of  actual  exploitation/* 

England  has  believed  in  a  high  degree  of  general  education,  designed  solely 
for  mental  training,  followed  by  some  study  of  colonial  subjects  (languages 
spoken  by  natives  of  her  possessions,  colonial  law,  history,  etc.),  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  colonial  administration,  hygiene,  medicine,  etc.,  academic  rather 
than  practical  in  character,  and  this  followed  by  practical  training  during  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  methods  no  longer  suffice  and  that  prepara- 
tion in  France  and  Germany  is  now  superior  to  that  given  in  England.  A  new 
colonial  college*  is  proposed  for  practical  training.  The  following  headings 
show  the  subjects  which  it  Is  thought  should  be  taught : 

A.  Theoretical  course: 

1.  British  colonial  history — History  of  foreign  colonies. 

2.  Ck>lonial  law — (o)  Commercial  law — (6)  Native  law  and  customs — 

(c)  Administration  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Ethnology — (a)  Comparative  religions — (6)  Languages. 

4.  Geography  of  the  Empire — Climate. 

5.  Sociological  and  political  conditions  in  the  dominions  and  colonies. 

6.  Theory  of  the  Empire  (comparison  with  other  empires). 

B.  Practical  course: 

1.  Tropical  hygiene. 

2.  Agriculture — forestry — commercial  botany. 

3.  Commerce  and  industry  of  the  Empire. 

4.  Conservation  of  resources. 

Preparation  in  Holland  offers  no  Important  suggestions  for  this  brief  state- 
ment. 

France  has  three  notable  colonial  schools  (supplemented  by  Important  lec- 
tures given  at  the  Sorbonne  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  colonial  societies). 

A.  £cole  Colonial   (Paris).     (Two-year  course  open  to  French  and  natives 

of  the  colonies  and  dependencies.) 
Subjects — Practical  administration — colonial  law  and  languages — his- 
tory and  geography — ethnology — hygiene — colonization,  etc. 

B.  £cole  Pratique  Colonlale  (practical  commercial  education). 

Courses  in  hygiene,  history,  geography,  administration,  etc 

C.  Institut  Colonial  de  Marseille  (two-year  course). 

1.  Study  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products. 

2.  Commerce  and  colonization. 

3.  Hygiene,  climate,  agriculture,  etc 

Germany  also  has  three  important  schools : 

A.  Hamburgische  Kolonlal  Institut  (special  training  for  business  and  com- 

merce, as  well  as  for  colonial  officials). 

B.  Deutsche  Kolonlal  Schule  (practical  colonial  training). 

C.  Seminar   fiir   Orientalische   Sprachen    (purely   theoretical).     Courses   in 

languages,  administration,  economics,  and  advanced  science. 

We  Americans  may  well  take  to  ourselves  the  words  of  Evans  Lewln :  "  We 
Britishers  know  to  our  cost  that  where  Germans  have  outstripped  us  they  have 
done  so  by  virtue  of  superior  educational  facilities,"  and  we  may  add  "and 
others"  to  Germans. 

The  industrial  development  of  Germany  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  based 
on  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  raw  material  in  the  colonies  of  other 
powers.  The  palm  product  trade  of  Dahomey  is  controlle<l  by  Germans,  and  we 
buy  from  Hamburg  second-grade  palm  oil,  extracted  in  Germany  from  kernels 

1  See  Evans  Lewin — The  Germans  and  Africa. 
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imported  from  the  French  colony,  and  palm  oil  is  a  product  of  increasing  inei- 
portance  in  this  country.  The  Important  trade  in  hides,  In  India,  is  controlled 
by  Germans  who  have  studied  India  and  the  trade  to  some  purpose.'  These  are 
but  instances  of  German  enterprise  baclced  by  careful  preparation. 

In  suggesting  a  course  for  preparation  for  colonial  service,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  student  has  taken  subjects  offered  in  a  general  course  of  preparation  for 
foreign  service,  modern  languages,  commercial  and  maritime  law,  etc^  modem 
histor>%  diplomatic  and  political  history,  foreign  exchange,  etc  The  colonial 
course  should,  therefore,  be  offered  to  seniors,  and  possibly  to  Juniors.  It  is, 
of  course,  highly  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
principal  language  spoken  by  the  natives  In  the  colony  where  lie  intends  to 
serve.  A  satisfactory  course  should  extend  over  two  half  years,  but  could  be 
covered  with  considerable  profit  in  one  half  year,  three  hours  per  week,  if 
some  subjects  included  in  the  suggested  plan  were  covered  in  usual  courses 
in  history,  economics,  etc.,  and  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  tropical  medicine,  etc^ 
were  taken  up  in  special  lectures. 

A  course  proposed  for  preparation  for  colonial  service : 

A.  Outline  history  of  colonization  (with  special  reference  to'  modem  times). 

B.  Present  systems  of  colonial  government,  including  dependencies  (with  par- 

ticular reference  to  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  the   United   States). 

1.  Colonies  for  colonization. 

2.  Colonies  primarily  for  commercial  development. 

C.  The  relation  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  country.    The  question  of  trade 

following  the  flag. 

D.  The  future  of  colonies,  as  affected,  for  example,  by  the  character  of  the 

population,  by  climatic  conditions,  etc 

E.  The  question  of  colonial  self-determination  in  respect  to  form  of  govern- 

ment and  policies. 

F.  Investigation  of  representative  colonies: 

1.  Nature  of  products  and  probability  of  increase. 

2.  Nature  of  imports — what  goods  not  now  imported  should  find  a 

market  in  the  colony  under  dil?cu»sion. 

3.  Tariff  system  and  special  local  charges  on  commerce  and  business. 

4.  What  opportunity  appears  to  be  open  to  the  United  States  as  buyer 

or  seller. 
How  would  local  discriminatioai  in  such  matters  as  banking  and  ship- 
ping facilities  affect  trade  with  the  United  States? 

G.  Hygiene  and  tropical  medicine. 

H.  Foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States  : 

1.  History  of  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Analysis  of  conditions  in  each  of  tbe  possessions. 

(a)  Administration. 

(6)  Population,  language,  customs,  laws. 

(c)  Products,  imports,  exports. 

(d)  Growth  of  commerce — commercial  retetions  with  tte  various 

countriea 

The  suggestion  that  some  of  these  subjects  could  be  treated  by  extending 
other  regular  courses  is  possible  but  certainly  not  desirable;  they  sbould  be 
studied  in  their  relation  to  each  oth^,  and  this  can  not  be  done  if  the  student 
gathers  his  knowledge  bit  by  bit  from  courses  not  directly  concerned  with 
colonial  questions. 

Textbooks  could  not  be  used  to  advantage.  The  student  should  have  access, 
at  least,  to  a  small,  well-selected  library  on  colonial  questions.  But  most  of  the 
works  should  be  found  in  any  well-equipped  college  libraiy. 

2  It  is  intercftting  to  note  that  la  191S  and  the  first  six  montbs  of  1914  Gennaay 
enormously  increased  her  imports  of  hides  from  India. 
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MODERN  INTERNATIONALISM. 

By  Stanley  K.  Hobnbeck, 
Associate  Professor  of  PoHiioal  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

The  term  "internationalism"  has  been  found  difficult  of  definition,  and  its 
connotation  has  been  variously  conceived  for  the  reason  that  it  applies  to  a 
relationship  which  is  dual  or  multiple  in  Its  aspects — relationships  really  actual 
in  some  phases,  potential  in  some  others,  concrete  from  certain  points  of  ^vlew, 
abstract  from  others.  Reference  to  the  widely  differing  efforts  of  various 
lexicographers  shows  that  the  term  is  susceptible  more  readily  of  description 
than  of  definition.  Dr.  Faries  has  defined  and  described  it  effectively,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Internationalism  may  be  defined  to  be  that  cooperation  between  governments 
or  their  citizens  which  tends  to  coordinate  their  efforts  toward  material  better- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  whole  social  order.  Such  ♦  ♦  ♦  may  be  offi- 
cial, ♦  ♦  ♦  or  may  be  unofficial  ♦  ♦  ♦.  We  are  warranted  ♦  ♦  ♦  in 
including  within  internationalism  that  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  various 
nations  which  may  fall  far  short  of  international  law. — (The  Rise  of  Inter- 
nationaliam,  12-lS,) 

A  reasonably  satisfactory  short  definition  appears  in  Webster*a  International 
Dictionary,  1918 :  "  Internationalism — international  organization,  influence,  or 
common  participation." 

Internationalism  has  its  political  manifestations,  its  economic  manifestations, 
its  occupational,  its  cultural,  its  social,  its  humanitarian,  and  its  purely  senti- 
mental manifestations,  some  formal,  some  informal,  some  accidental  and 
scarcely  to  be  observed.  Organization,  effort,  thought,  which  goes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  national  state  becomes  international;  the  more  coa- 
sciously,  deliberately,  and  widely  it  goes,  the  more  evidently  and  conclusively 
does  it  belong  within  the  connotation  of  the  term  **  internationalism.'* 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  any  class,  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  is  that 
of  orientation;  the  second  is  that  of  establishing  limitations.  The  great  dif- 
ference in  the  backgrounds  of  different  groups  and  the  unevenness  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  individuals  composing  any  given  group  challenge  the  perception 
and  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  Under  ideal  conditions  there  would  be,  pre- 
requisite to  taking  this  course,  preparation  in  general  history,  the  principles 
of  economics,  the  elements  of  political  science,  of  sociology,  and  of  psychology ; 
also,  highly  desirable,  a  knowledge  of  comparative  government,  constitutional 
law,  and  international  law.  This  list  might  be  expanded ;  but,  brief  as  it  is, 
few  students  will  have  the  point  of  departure  which  it  suggests,  and  some  will 
have  little  knowledge  of  any  of  those  subjects. 

In  the  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  with  due  regard  to  the  preparation  and 
needs  of  the  average  class  and  within  the  time  limitations  of,  say,  80  periods 
of  50  minutes  each,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  definite  and  formal  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. To  keep  the  furrows  straight  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  field 
within  the  allotted  number  of  periods,  this  Is  absolutely  essential.  The  invi- 
tation which  the  subject  gives  to  discursiveness,  abstraction,  and  mere  specu- 
lation must  at  no  point  be  acceptetl.  The  instructor  should  demonstrate  by 
bis  arrangement  of  materials  and  handlhig  of  discussions  that  the  subject  is 
of  vital  and  practical,  not  merely  academic  and  cultural,  interest. 

A  working  outline  for  such  a  course,  susc^tible  of  modification,  especially 
of  omission,  may  Include  the  following  subjects : 

I.  Introduction  and  elementary  concepts. 

II.  Nations  and  the  family  of  nations.    The  growth  of  social  conscious- 
ness and  of  political  and  legal  practices. 
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III.  The  intercourse  of  states:  Diplomacy,  conferences,  congresses,   and 

treaties. 

IV.  luteruational  differences  and  methods  of  settlement,  historical   and 

actual. 
V.  Movements  toward  and  evidences  of  Cooperation  and  Organization : 

A.  Deductive  Pacifism — History  and  Cliaracterizatioa. 

B.  Inductive  Pacifism — 

1.  Task. 

2.  Agencies  and  methods. 

C.  International  practices,  instruments,  and  infinences — 

1.  International  law. 

2.  International  leagues. 

3.  International  commissions. 

4.  International  alliances. 

5.  International  courts. 

6.  International  arbitration. 

7.  International  unions,  offlcial  and  unofficial. 

8.  International  conferences  and  congresses,  official  and  nn- 

official. 

9.  International  movements  based  on  community  of  inter- 

est or  thought  in  connection  with  legislative,  economic, 
scientific,  educaticraal,  artistic,  religious,  social,  recre- 
ational, and  miscellaneous  vocational  and  avocational 
activitieB. 

10.  International  Inflnence  of  financial,  commercial,  and  in- 

dustrial developments. 

11.  International  influence  of  the  development  of  means  of 

transportation  and  communication,  migration,  travel, 
dissemination  of  news,  and  popular  edncation. 
VI.  Proposed    International   Instruments    (including   leagues,   federatioiM, 
and  a  world  state). 
VII.  Obstacles  and  Difficulties.    Diversity  of  languages,  race,  location,  and 

physical  environment. 
VIII.  Problems  of  the  Immediate  Future.    Diplomatic  readjustment  and  set- 
tlement.      Reconstruction — apolitical,     economic,     social,     physical, 
l)s$ychological,  philosophicaL 

No  two  instructors  will  adopt  identical  outlines  or  employ  the  same  methods 
of  presentation.  The  following  is  a  possible  procedure:  At  the  outset  the 
instructor  posts  an  extensive  bibliograi^y,  containing  references  both  of  a 
general  and  of  a  particular  nature;  and  he  distributes  syllabi  in  which  there 
appear  under  each  of  the  above  titles  references  (a)  to  required  reading,  (&)  to 
optional  reading,  and  under  scMne  of  the  headings  a  series  of  subtopics  and 
divisions.  Each  of  the  titles  becomes  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  lecture.  The 
earlier  titles  must  be  treated  briefly,  from  considerations  of  time  and  prcHHtrtion. 
At  each  meeting  of  the  class  an  opportunity  is  given  for  asking  questions  and 
for  brief  discussion.  After  the  eighth  lecture  a  wh<^  period  or  more  is  given 
to  extensive  quizzing  and  general  discussion.  From  this  point  on,  the  burden 
of  presentation  is  thrown  more  and  more  upon  the  students.  To  economise 
time,  certain  of  the  subjects  are  assigned  to  Individual  students  for  apedaX 
preparation  and  organized  r^;)orts,  the  recitation  period  assuming  Bomethins 
of  the  character  of  a  seminar.  After  the  nineteenth  title  (C.  11)  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  task  of  presentation  devolves  again  chiefly  upon  the  instructor. 

Throughout  the  course  it  is  essential  to  emphasize  the  evolutionary  a^>ectfl 
of  pfilitical  and  social  dev^opment,  to  refer  constantly  to  historical  ^umiples, 
to  direct  and  redirect  the  attentimi  of  the  student  to  inberent  and  fundamentml 
facts.  In  the  problems  presented,  human  nature  and  human  institutiims  are 
the  beginning  and  the  end;  they  represent  what  is,  and  their  potentialities 
are  the  limitations  of  what  may  be.  The  student  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  susceptible  of  immediate  accomplishment  and  that  which 
can  only  be  achieved  or  consummated  in  time — a  short  period  or  a  long.     In 
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no  other  field  has  the  instructor  better  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ence between  deductive  and  Inductive  constructive  reasoning,  and  to  show  in 
reference  to  political  problems  the  futility  of  mere  speculation  and  benevolence 
of  attitude  without  substantial  knowledge  of  facts  and  scientific  respect  for 
fundamental  considerations. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  LANGUAGES. 

By  E.  T.  Williams, 
Agaaaia  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  UMversitif  of  OaUfomia, 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  with  whom 
one  trades  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  mention. 

American  commerce  with  the  Far  East  began  in  1784  with  the  very  beginning 
of  our  national  history.  It  Is  already  of  great  importance,  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  destined  to  have  rapid  increase  after  the  war.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
conducted  very  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  compradore,  who  has  been 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  American  and  the  Chinese  merchants. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  Salem  shipowners  and  clipper  ships,  when  there  was 
a  wide  margin  between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  or  the  native  merchant 
and  that  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  commission  of  the  compradore  was  not  a 
matter  of  great  concern ;  he  grew  rich,  but  the  firm  also  prospered.  In  these 
days,  however,  of  keen  competition,  the  margin  of  profit  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  firm  that  can  remove  unnecessary  handicaps  will  have  an 
advantage.  German  houses  doing  business  in  the  Far  East  began  years  ago 
to  send  out  young  men  to  study  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  to  be  located,  and  through  these  agents  they  have  been  able  to  come  into 
direct  communication  with  native  firms. 

Some  American  and  British  companies  have  followed  this  example.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the 
British  American  Tobacco  Co.  has  met  with  enviable  success  in  so  training' 
their  young  men  in  China. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  compradore,  especially 
in  certain  lines  of  trade,  for  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  merchants 
with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  deal,  and  he  has  the  expert  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  trade,  but  the  firm  that  can  on  occasion  be  independent  of 
the  compradore  is  by  so  mudi  in  advance  of  the  rival  company  that  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  him. 

The  study  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages,  however,  is  not  easy,  and 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  anyone  can  acquire  a  workable  knowledge  of 
the  colloquial  in  either  tongue  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  pocket  vocabularies  and  phrase  books  which  a  traveller  will  find  useful 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  make  known  his  most  pressing  wants,  but  to 
be  able  to  conduct  business  negotiations,  one  must  have  more  than  this,  and 
that  will  require  him  to  get  the  pronunciation  from  the  lips  of  another.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  meaning  of  a  syllable  in  that  language 
changes  entirely  with  a  diange  of  the  tone  in  which  it  is  spoken.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  written  or  printed  character  can  indeed  be  learned  without  a  knowl- 
•edge  of  the  pronunciation,  and  it  is  possible  therefore  for  the  student  to  teach 
himself  to  read  a  book  or  newspaper,  but  this  would  be  of  small  advantage 
without  the  ability  to  converse  in  the  language.  The  tones  can  not  be  learned 
from  books. 
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With  Japanese  it  is  different,  but  there  are  other  difficulties  in  acquiring  that 
language. 

The  American  Government  since  1902  has  maintained  classes  of  young  men 
at  the  legation  in  Peking  and  at  the  embassies  in  Tokyo  and  Constantinople 
for  the  study  of  the  languages  of  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey.  These  young  men 
after  two  years'  study  at  the  legation  or  embassy  are  sent  to  the  various  con- 
sulates of  the  United  States  in  the  countries  mentioned  to  be  assistant  Inter- 
preters. Gradually  they  are  advanced  In  rank  and  become  vice  consuls,  consuls, 
consuls  general,  and  language  secretaries  at  the  embassies. 

The  same  course  is  adopted  by  the  British,  French,  and  German  GJovemments. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  two  years*  course  In  the  language  at  Peking  or  Tokyo 
enables  the  student  to  speak  upon  ordinary  topics  with  some  facility  and  to 
translate  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  the  dispatch^  passing  between  the 
American  officials  and  those  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  But 
it  is  still  necessary  for  them  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese 
writer  to  insure  that  their  translations  from  English  into  Chinese  or  Japanese 
are  without  fault. 

It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  in  Introducing  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages into  American  colleges  and  universities  to  require  not  less  than  a  two 
years'  course  in  either.  The  student  even  then  can  not  expect  to  acquire 
facility  in  speaking,  for  he  can  give  but  a  small  part  of  his  time  to  this  subject, 
and  he  will  rarely  find  anyone  with  whom  to  converse.  Most  of  the  Chinese 
In  the  United  States  do  not  speak  mandarin  Chinese  and  do  not  understand  it. 

Numerous  textl>ooks  have  been  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  In  the  British  legation  at  Peking,  in  the  Chinese  customs  service, 
and  formerly  in  the  American  legation  the  students  were  required  to  use  the 
Tzu  Erh  Chi  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  This  is  a  work  In  three  large  volumes, 
published  by  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh,  of  Shanghai,  and  by  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
Ix)ndon.  It  gives  a  course  in  the  spoken  language.  For  the  written  language 
there  is  a  companion  volume,  known  as  "  The  Documentary  Series." 

The  students  In  the  American  legation  at  Peking,  after  some  experience  with 
AVade,  made  tHal  of  Mateer*s  "  Course  of  Mandarin  Lessons,"  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press  at  Shanghai.  This  on  the  whole  will  be  found  more 
useful  than  Wade.  This  university  has  been  using  it  In  preference  to  any 
other  available.  Two  objections  lie  against  it;  it  is  too  bulky  and  was  pre- 
pared primarily  for  the  use  of  missionaries.  It  is  therefore  not  so  useful 
as  it  might  be  for  men  preparing  for  a  business  career.  This  latter  objection, 
however,  is  less  important  than  might  sppear  upon  first  thought,  for  one  can 
abridge  the  lessons  and  supplement  them  with  books  of  conversation  to  be 
mentioned  below.  A  smaller  and  less  expensive  book  for  beginners  in  Chinese 
Is  Bailer's  "Mandarin  Primer,"  also  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  at  ShanghaL  This,  too,  is  especially  arranged  for  missionaries.  Other 
very  good  books  for  beginners  are  those  by  Sir  Walter  Hilller  and  by  a  former 
British  consul,  Bullock.  Hillier*s  has  been  used  to  some  ext^it  in  the  American 
legation  at  Peking.  "An  introduction  to  Mandarin,"  in  Chinese  and  English, 
is  on  sale  in  Chinese  book  shops  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  a  good  book  for  begin- 
ners. It  is  published  in  two  small  volumes,  price  $1.50.  For  a  study  of  the  char- 
acters, a  work  in  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Leon  Wi^er  is  excellent.  It  is  called 
"Chinese  Characters,"  and  is  published  by  the  Ho  Kien  Fu  Catholic  Mission 
Press.  The  best  Chinese-English  dictionaries  are  those  of  Giles,  published  by 
Kelly  &  Walsh,  Shanghai  and  Yokohama;  and  Williams*  Syllabic  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  North  China  Union  College,  Peking.  The  English-Chinese 
dictionary  is  published  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  prepared  by  K, 
Ilemeling. 
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No  matter  with  what  book  one  begins,  it  ia  well  to  supplemeat  it  after  a 
few  months  with  the  '*  Kuan  Hoa  Chih  Nan/*  or  "  Guide  to  Mandarin,*'  a  book: 
oi  conversatiooa^  prepared  by  a  Japanese  ^udent  of  Chinese,  and  thoroughly 
icUomatic.  A  similar  worlc^  whldi  introduces  many  of  the  newer  terms  and 
valuable  on  this  account  is  the  '*^T*an  Lun  Hsin  PUen.**  HDhls  also  was  prepared 
in  Japan  and  may  be  purchased  of  Messrs^  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Yokohama  and 
Shanghai. 

The  student  ought  to  begin  to  write  the  characters  at  the  very  beginning;, 
eYea  while  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  colloquiaK  At  the  end  of  two 
yearn  he  should  be  able  to  recognize  and  to  write  3,000  characters.  The  second 
year  he  should  find  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  portions  of  tite  Chinese 
classics,  a  few  chapters  from  the  Analects  of  Confucius  and  the  works  of 
Menciua,  but  for  business  use  a  study  of  newspaper  ami  documentary  Chinese 
wiU  be  of  more  service.  Wade's  or  Lay's  Docinnentary  Chinese  will  be  found 
good.  A  Chinese  new^taper  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  partlcleB 
and  the  method  of  construction  are  well  explained  by  Hirth^s  "Notes  on 
Chinese  Documentary  Style,"  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Shanghai. 

As  intimated  above,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  teach  mieself  Japan(?«e  as 
Chinese.  For  beginners  there  are  several  good  books:  *'A  Textbook  of  Col- 
loquial Japanese^''  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Lange,  published  by  tlie  Methodist  I*libllshing^ 
House,  Tokyo ;  "  How  to  Speak  Japanese  Correctly,"  by  K.  Akada  and  J. 
Satonil,  published  by  K.  Z.  Okazakiya  &  Co.,  Tokyo;  "Plant's  Conversation 
Grammar,"  Brentano's,  New  York  and  Washington. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

By  Hermann  Almstedt,. 
Head  of  Department  of  Qerwianic  Languaf/ct,  Universitif  of  MUaouri. 

With  the  flevntlon  of  the  United  States  of  America  into  the  front  rank  of 
a  w<Mrld  power  comes  the  grave  responalbility  of  training  coraprehenslveTy 
and  efficiently  for  foreign  service.  The  representatives  of  this  Nation  abroa<l, 
whether  they  repi*esent  the  Government  or  stand  sponsors  to  great  comroerctal 
or  industrial  enterprises,  should  reflect  honor  and  credit  up<m  their  country. 
Tikis  they  can  do  only  if,  to  state  a  minimum,  they  are  esteemed  as  on  a  par 
intellectuaUy^  educationally,  and  culturally  with  those  whose  interests  for  the 
time  being  are  their  Interests^  and  with  whom  they  are  expected  to  conununicate 
and  to  transact  business. 

Among  the  educational  requirements  for  really  intelligent  and  successful 
fon^ign  service  a  facile  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  foreign  country 
becomes  at  once  a  fundamental  demand.  Without  a  full  control  of  the  Ian- 
gnage,  one's  understanding  of  that  foreign  country  is  made  difficult,  if  not  well- 
nigh  Impossible,  and  thus  the  function  of  foreign  service  is  reduced  ami  im- 
I^aired.  Interpreters  and  translaticms  may  become  good  makeshifts,  but  he 
who  controls  the  idtomatle  side  of  the  new  foreign  language  controls  tl>e  source- 
head;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  power  and  control  that  we  wish  our  foreign  repre- 
sentatives to  possess  and  to  be  able  to  exercise; 

But  not  only  for  practical  and  immediat^y  utilitarian  purposes  is  it  neces- 
sary that  our  foreign  representative  know  fully  the  language  of  the  country 
to  wWch  he  is  assigned.  There  is.  also,  a  lar?:er  and  ideal  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  raiHlern  language  Instnictlon  which  it  behooves  us,  now  that  America 
has  left  its  sphere  of  parochial  isolation,  to  consider  with  a  feeling  of  sacrefl 
ofoltgation  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  larger  fimc- 
tln  of  the  modern  languages  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  its  service  In  estab- 
lishing international  understanding,  amity,  sympathy,  and  good  will. 
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This  high  ideal  of  what  the  modern  languages  should  accomplish  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  reformers  who  set  about  in  the  eighties  to  vitalize  the  modem 
language  instruction  and  thus  save  it  from  the  impending  fate  of  being  crushed 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  classic  tradition.  If  misunderstandings  are  possible 
between  persons  of  the  same  speech,  how  much  greater  is  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  between  persons,  or  nations,  of  different  speech?  And  mis- 
understanding Is  the  mother  of  all  the  evils  of  prejudice,  bias,  and  enmity. 
It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  large  and  responsible  worlc  of  reconstruction, 
not  only  of  immediately  national  affairs,  but  of  international  relations,  the 
modem  languages  are  called  upon  to  do  a  service  which  is  at  once  as  prac- 
tical as  it  Is  high  and  ennobling. 

Granted  this  function  of  the  modem  languages  in  the  service  of  international 
ideals  making  for  mutual  understanding  and  friendship,  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  world's  modern  languages  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  instruction  In  these  languages  to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 
Our  foreign  representatives  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction  that  can  be 
given  them. 

What  is  the  best  instruction  In  modem  languages  for  those  who  represent 
this  Nation  abroad?  In  a  sentence,  it  is  that  instruction  which  makes  for 
the  goal  of  giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  control  of  the  new  speech  habits, 
and  does  so  by  using  a  method  which  is  scientifically  and  x>edagoglcally  unas- 
sailable. At  once  it  is  clear  that  instruction  for  foreign  service  does  not  differ 
in  fundamentals  from  the  instruction  for  any  other  kind  of  service.  That  is 
preeminently  the  point. 

Any  language  Is,  at  best,  a  tool  which  when  thoroughly  controlled  may  be 
easily  turned  to  any  kind  of  service;  It  may  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
treasure  house  of  literary  values,  or  it  may  become  a  function  for  practical 
ends.  '  At  any  rate,  without  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  tool,  the  function  or 
service  of  this  tool  is  inadequate.  The  recognition  of  this  programmatic  point 
of  view  can  only  be  salutary  for  the  future  of  modem  language  instruction. 
It  means  that  thorough  instmction  In  the  language  as  language  shall  precede 
any  attempts  to  use  that  language  In  its  various  and  possible  functions.  The 
emphasis  would  not  discourage  literary  values,  even  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  new  tongue,  but  it  would  insist  that  correct  sx)eech  habits 
be  learned  and  thoroughly  mastered.  The  whole  question  really  Is  one  of  time 
allotment  to  the  various  phases  of  learning  and  one  of  emphasis  as  to  what 
discipline  shall  precede  or  follow. 

The  brief  limits  of  this  paper  can  merely  state  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
progressive  modern  language  teachers  to-day  with  regard  to  how  to  teach  and 
how  to  leam  a  living  tongue.  Axlomatlcally  expressed  It  Is  this  injunction: 
If  German,  for  Instance,  is  a  living  modern  language,  then  teach  it  as  such. 
The  implication  is  that  every  appeal  is  utilized  which  makes  for  the  vital  acqui- 
sition and  live  use  of  tlie  new  speech  habits.  Not  only  the  eye,  but  also  the 
ear  and  the  speech  organs  are  called  upon  In  the  learning.  The  progressive 
view  makes  more  of  pronunciation  than  was  done  formerly.  It  frankly  uses 
the  foreign  tongue  in  the  classroom  and  urges  the  student  to  do  so.  It  tries 
to  teuch  the  language,  and  not  only  the  grammar.  It  insists  on  g^iuine  read- 
ing of  a  connected  text,  and  stresses  reproductive  work  in  the  language  itself 
rather  than  translation.  In  short,  it  makes  every  sense  appeal  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  and  conserves  every  moment  possible  for  the  use  of,  and  drill  In, 
the  foreign  language  to  be  mastered.    Then,  too,  in  a  modem  language,  having 
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to  do  with  a  modern  people,  the  content  of  texts  and  paragraphs  will  deal  with 
matter  pertaining  to  that  modem  people  to-day.  That  is  to  say,  the  customs, 
habits,  institutions,  and  general  life  of  the  foreign  nation  will  receive  attention. 
In  short,  when  we  demand  that  a  modern  language  shall  be  heard  and  spoken 
in  the  classroom,  we  are  pleading  not  for  the  lingual  facilenesa  of  a  waiter  or 
a  porter,  but  for  a  discipline  which  more  adequately  and  comprehensively  than 
in  the  past  permits  us  to  realize  the  aim  of  modem  language  instmction  which 
is  and  always  will  be  the  acquisition  of  new  speech  habits. 

It  is  such  intensive  training  in  modern  languages  that  should  be  placed  at 
the  command  of  our  foreign  service.  We  can  not  aiford  to  do  less.  The  train- 
ing for  modem  languages  should  be  begun  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
with  full  opportunity  of  election  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  schooL 
Only  then  can  we  hope  to  carry  out  an  important  mission  really  well  and  with 
telling  results.^ 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

By  VicTOB  E.  FBANgois, 
Aaaooiate  Professor  of  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  take  for  granted'  that  for  an  American  student  preparing  himself  for 
foreign  service,  French,  the  language  of  diplomacy  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
is  considered  indispensable. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Spanish  comes  a  close  second  in  importance,  and  we 
are  ready  to  concede  that  it  should  take  precedence  of  French  in  schools  of 
States  bordering  Mexico,  since  this  plan  of  studies  concerns  not  only  students 
intending  to  enter  the  foreign  service,  but  also  those  anxious  to  pursue  a 
commercial  career. 

Our  choice  for  the  third  language  is  Italian,  not  because  Portuguese '  is  of  less 
yalue,  but  because  it  is  so  similar  to  Spanish  that  it  should  be  easily  mastered 
by  students  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  point  to  a  few  causes  of  the  so  much  talked  of  fail- 
ure of  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  United  States? 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  is  poor  material  among  teachers  of  modem 
languages ;  some  are  trying  to  teach  a  subject  that  they  themselves  have  never 

^Wbat  has  been  said  appUes,  of  course,  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  modem 
German  and  modem  Dutch,  with  this  comment,  that  of  these  two  modem  Qermanic 
languages,  the  former  is  more  important  and  should  receive  the  greater  emphasis  in 
the  curriculum.  For  German,  Vi6tor*s  Deutsches  AussprachewOrterbuch,  2d  edition,  la 
fundamental  In  learning  the  pronunciation.  For  training  in  commercial  German  the 
following  books  may  prove  helpful :  <1)  Graham  and  Oliver,  German  Commercial 
Practice  connected  with  the  Export  and  Import  Trade,  2  volumes.  Vol.  I  (1904) ; 
Vol.  II  (1906).  Macmillan,  London.  (2)  Arnold  Kutner,  Commercial  German,  1903, 
American  Book  Co.  (8)  F.  Coverly  Smith,  Introduction  to  Commercial  German,  1903, 
llacmlllan,  London. 

*Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  well-lmown  business  men  and  educators,  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  investigate  the  problem  of  education  for  those 
wishing  to  prepare  t<ir  foreign  trade,  recommended  that  a  much  greater  time  be  given 
to  the  study  of  French,  French  being  '*  by  far  the  most  important  language  in  the  history 
of  modem  civilization.*' 

*A  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  French  and  Portuguese  was  made  by  a  Brazilian; 
Clinton  D.  Smith,  before  the  Educational  Conference  on  training  for  foreign  service 
on  December  81,  1916.  (See  Bui.  1917,  No.  87,  pp.  86-86.  Department  of  Interior.  Bu. 
of  Bduc.) 
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l>eeii  able  to  master,  and  the  situation  is  worse  now  tlum  before  the  i^ar/  One 
of  the  greatest  ditliculties  wliich  American  educational  institutions  are  facing 
is  to  tind  well  (iualitied  teachers  of  French.  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Gootl 
teachers  of  Italian  can  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers,  but  school  authorities 
are  vlumorin^  for  ex|xnleiice<l  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  a  real  teacher  of 
Portuguese  is  a  vara  avis.  An  far  as  French  is  concerned,  we  exi;)ect  that  the 
I)roblem  will  soon  be  s«»lved.  Many  alumni  and  alumnse  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  in  France  for  one  and  even  two  years.  We 
hope  that  a  large  number  of  them  will  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the  French  lan- 
guage.   They  can  not  fail  to  become  inspiring  teachers. 

But  Uie  best  teacher  of  modern  hinguages  is  absolutely  helpless  as  long  as 
his  classes  are  as  large  as  they  are:  30  to  40.  The  number  of  students  in  any 
class  in  the  departmeiit  of  modern  languages  should  not  exceed  20.  An  aver- 
a^^e  of  15  should  be  the  rule,  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.*  Imagine  a 
piano  teacher  trying  to  teach  30  or  40  students  simultaneously  how  to  play 
the  piano  in  a  short  period  varying  from  40  to  50  ndnutes.  One  minute's 
attention  to  each  boy.  That  is  the  condition  teachers  of  modem  languages 
are  facing  every  day. 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  teachers  is  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
the  average  American  student  toward  his  studies.  Is  it  not  greatly  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  the  least  Idea  of  the  career  he  may  wish  to  follow  later 
in  life?  Whether  he  will  pursue  this  special  vocation  or  not,  is  immaterial. 
His  choice  of  the  future  profession,  even  if  vague,  need  not  lead  to  a  pre- 
mature si)ecialization  in  his  studies,  as  some  seem  to  fear;  besides  being  an 
incentive,  it  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  beacon  to  guide  him  through  the  maze 
of  his  college  curriculum.  Having  no  definite  aim,  he  gropes  his  way  toward 
a  general  education  by  taking  a  motley  combination  of  c«^urs*es  whi<*  leads 
him  nowhere. . 

To  remedy  this  defect,  a  thorough  psychological  test  should  be  given  to  every 
boy  before  being  admitted  to  a  high  school,  and  a  report  sent  to  his  paroits 
or  guardian  with  proper  directions  as  to  the  kind  of  studies  his  mental  ability 
fits  him  to  take  most  profitably. 

Another  serious  drawback  is  the  lack  of  memory  training  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  A  boy  with  a  poor  memory  will  never  become  a  good 
linguist. 

Time  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students :  Schedule  I  obtains  if  a 
junior  high  school  Is  available ;  Schedule  II,  if  there  is  no  junior  hifeh  school ; 
Sclietlule  III,  if  no  romance  language  has  been  studied  in  the  preparatory  school. 


*  Soe  the  Modern  Language  Journal,  March,  1918,  p.  284  :  *'  On  a  motion  of  Professor 
Smfth,  of  Wisconsin,  n  rpRolotion  was  pafised  calling  attention  to  tlie  very  real  danger  in 
the  flelilH  of  French  and  Spanish  iluf  to  the  ghift  of  poorly  prepared  and  nnaympathetir 
lenchern  from  ottier  branrhcH.  and  expresaing  the  aeetion's  strong  dlsnpproTal  of  »ucli 
changes  being*  allowed  by  adrntnifctrative  officers  la  coUegea  and  secondary  acboola." 

See   Bulletin    of   High    Tolnts,    <Hllt«Mi    by    l^wrt  nee   A.    WUkina,   in    charge   of   modem 

1nn;i?iingrH  In  high  whoola.     Board  of  Kdueation.  of  New  York  City,  March.  1918,  p.  14: 

*  A  teacher  who  gives  only  a  portion  of  hla  time  to  inHtruetion  in  a  subject  may  be  culled 

a  *  f ra<tIonal '  teacher  of  that  subject.     In  the  24  high  schools  there  are  61.97  teachers 

of  iiermiin  engaged  tn  giving  Instruction  in  some  foreign  language  other  thaB  German.'* 

^  Se<'  an  article  by  Henry  Zick  in  Bulletin  of  High  School  Teachers'  Association  of 
New  York  City,  AjwU,  19l({,  p.  <i :  **  I  viailed,  in  all,  eight  secondary  scbooLs  In  and 
«>ut  of  Ixindon.  AH  the  8<»hoolH  I  visited  had  four  excellent  features:  (1)  They  laid 
htresK  on  a  good  pronunciation  and  used  sound-chords;  (2)  the  work  was  properly 
graded  ;  <^<)  the  teachers  had  a  good  command  of  the  foreign  language,  and  (4)  the 
classes  were  small,  from  10  to  25  pupils." 
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METHODS. 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Ju:k'ioa  High  School.* 

First  ueor:  Five  periods  per  week.  Pronunciation  (daily  traininjr).  Description  of  the 
classroom^  the  school,  p«raons>  animals,  familiar  ohjects.  ptctnres  reprefienting  atmpl« 
scenes,  common  actions  to  bring  out  important  verbs  (present  indlcatlTe,  past  de^lnite^ 
future).  MapB,  numbers  1—100;  days  of  the  week,  seasons,  months,  dates,  weather, 
time  of  day,  the  five  senses,  games,  little  songs  and  short  poems  to  be  memorized. 

«  If  three  languages  are  studied  instead  of  four,  which  Is  likfly,  the  periods  for  the 
first  and  second  fangnages  may  be  fncreased  to  four ;  if  only  two  languages  are  studied. 
the  periods  may  be  increased  to  five. 

»A  detailed  description  of  these  courses  is  ^ven  because  they  are  stm  in  the  experi- 
mental  stage. 
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No  formal  grammar.  Eraphnsls  laid  on  correct  pronunciation.  Mostly  oral  work, 
carefully  graded.     The  best  teacher  should  be  in  charge. 

If  French  is  the  first  language,  use  such  simple  books  as  First  Year  7n  French,  by  Syms 
(American  Book  Co.),  or  First  French  Bookf  by  J.  Greenberg  (Charles  Merrill  Co.), 
leaving  the  translation  of  English  exercises  for  the  very  end  of  the  year,  if  at  all,  or 
Bercy's  books  for  children  (Wm.  Jenkins),  pictures  such  as  Tahleauw  Murauw  Delmas 
(Hachette  and  Co.,  London). 

If  Spanish  is  chosen  as  first  language,  use  such  easy  books  as  Worman's  Spanish  books 
(American  Book  Co.).     The  pictures  m^itioned  above  may  be  used  for  Spanish  as  well. 

Second  year:  Five  periods  per  week.  Continuation  of  the  work  done  during  the  first 
year  along  the  same  lines.  Daily  drill  in  pronunciation.  More  pictures,  more  maps,  more 
games,  numbers  1-1000;  notions  of  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  fractions,  metric 
systems,  etc. ;  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  all  in  the  language  to  be  learned.  A  very 
easy  reader,  with  a  commercial  bias  If  possible.  Rudiments  of  the  grammar  taught  from 
the  reading.  Oral  exercises  of  all  kinds  also  based  on  that  textbook.  Very  little  transla- 
tion of  the  foreign  language  Into  English  should  be  done  except  to  show  the  pupils  how 
to  go  about  It.  No  literal  translation  should  be  allowed.  Frequent  dictations  of  short 
sentences,  of  short  stories.     Songs,  short  stories,  or  short  poems  memorised. 

HiQH-ScHOOL  Courses. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  (respectively  the  first  and  second 
years  In  attendance)  graduates  of  a  junior  high  school  should  be  able  to  do  the  work 
that  Is  done  at  present  during  the  first  three  years  in  a  first-class  high  schooL 

Any  method  suiting  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  leading  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  thorough  work  and  self  expression  should  be  encouraged.  Whatever  may  be 
the  method,  the  teacher  should  adhere  to  the  motto :  A  minimum  of  grammatical  roles 
and  translation,  and  a  maximum  of  oral  work. 

If  formal  grammar  Is  started.  It  should  proceed  slowly,  with  special  stress  on  funda- 
mental principles  and  constant  drill  on  verbs. 

Translation  of  the  foreign  language  into  English  should  be  done  only  In  the  case  of 
difficult  passages  and  idioms.  A  careful  selection  of  the  texts  on  which  to  base  the 
lessons  will  minimize  that  kind  of  work.  Translation  of  English  into  the  foreign  language 
should  be  attempted,  If  at  all,  only  toward  the  end  .of  the  first  year  as  review  work. 
Later  on  easy  composition  may  be  used. 

Teachers  may  ease  their  work  by  using  textbooks  provided  with  exercises  giving  material 
for  drill  work  along  up-to-date  lines. 

In  the  program  of  the  first  three  years  of  high  schools,  books  with  commercial 
t(>ndencles  are  seldom  read.  To  fill  that  want,  numerous  dictations  on  the  country,  the 
language  of  which  is  learned,  its  climate,  customs,  daily  life,  government,  general  Industry, 
commerce,  etc.,  should  be  given.  Proverbs  and  easy  idiomatic  sentences  should  be 
memorized. 

Fifth  and  sirth  years:  So  far  academic  and  commercial  courses  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  commercial  flavor  If  the  majority  of  students  are  preparing  for  a  business  career. 
Now  the  work  should  be  somewhat  specialised  and  commercial  textbooks  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  with  the  same  methods  as  described  above  prevailing.  Constant 
oral  work,  much  dictation  by  the  teacher  or  leading  pupils,  a  minimum  of  translation 
of  the  foreign   language  Into   EJngllsh,  etc. 

Prom  now  on  one  hour  per  week  should  be  set  aside  for  the  reading  of  an  easy  text 
or  newspaper  In  the  first  language  at  sight,  a  student  reading  aloud  one  paragraph  at  a 
time,  the  teacher  translating  or  better  explaining  the  words  unfamiliar  to  the  class,  and 
a  second  student  summing  up  the  paragraph  In  the  language  taught.  Reading  at  sight 
should  start  for  the  second  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year.  This  kind  of 
work  increases  the  confidence  of  the  scholars  and  encourages  independent  reading. 

They  should  also  be  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  every  occasion  to  Improve  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  Interested  :  (a)  An  exchange  of 
letters  with  youths  of  their  age  abroad;  (5)  participation  in  a  foreign  language  club; 
(c)  use  of  a  dictionary  purely  French  or  Spanish;  (d)  sermons,  lectures,  plays,  news- 
papers, and  reviews  In  the  foreign  language;  (c)  acquaintance  with  people  speaking 
that  language,  etc. 

FRENCH. 

Fifth,  year. 

Motions  de  commerce,  by  Coudray  and  Cuxax  (H.  Dunod — E.  Pinat,  Miteurs,  47,  Qnal 
des  Grands  Augustins,  Paris). 

EUmcnta  dc  commerce  ct  de  comptabilU^,  par  Gabriel  Faure  (Masson  et  (^e,  4dlteurs 
120,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris). 
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At  sight.  Edition  hehdom^daire  du  Courrier  dee  Etats-Unia,  New  York  City,  or  Le 
Petit  Journal  published  by  Doubloday,  Pape  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Siwth  year. 

French  Commercial  Practice  (II  parts),  by  Graham  and  Oliver  (Macmlllan  &  Co^ 
London). 

At  sight.     La  France  qui  travaille,  by  Jago  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston), 
or 

Revue  commerciale  et  indu9trielle  franco-am^ricaine,  published  by  Le  Courrier  de« 
Btats-Unls,  New  York  City. 

SPANISH. 
Fifth  year  (If  first  language). 

Harrison's  Spanish  CorreBpondcnce   (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,   New  York  City).     . 
McHale*8  Commercial  Spanish  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 

At  sight.     Albes:  Viajando  por  8ud  America  edited  by  Warshaw   (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New   York  City), 
or 
El  Eco  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.). 
Dictionary:  Pequefio  Larousic  ilu»trado  (Larousse,  Paris). 

Siwth  year. 

Spanish  Oommereiai  Correspondence  by  Wbittem  and  Andrade  (D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co., 
Boston). 

Fuentes  and  Ellas:  Manual  de  Correspondencia  (Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York  City). 
At  sight:  Nelson's  The  Spanish  American  Reader  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 

or 
La  Prensa  (daily)  New  York  City. 

COLLBGA 

On  entering  college  after  six  consecutive  years  of  the  first  language  students  should 
be  able  to  speak  it  fluently  and  correctly  and  to  write  it  idiomatically.  So  college  courses 
should  be  looked  upon  as  seminar  work,  aiming  at  retaining  and  Improving  the  grasp 
of  the  language  learnt  in  the  previous  years.* 

Such  courses  should  be  conducted  entirely  In  the  foreign  language  and  based  on  tech- 
nical publications,  such  as  foreign  consular  reports,  reports  of  foreign  touring  clubs  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  commercial  and  industrial  reviews,  the  bulletins  (Spanish  and 
Portuguese)  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  etc.,  with  one  hour  per  week  entirely  devoted 
to  sight  reading. 

Higher  institutions  should  create  for  such  students  a  special  atmosphere  that  would 
replace,  in  part  only  of  course,  a  sojourn  abroad.  A  large  room  should  be  set  aside  for 
them  where  they  would  constantly  meet  other  youpg  men  interested  in  similar  studies, 
and  find  a  library  answering  their  needs,  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds, 
a  miniature  museum  displaying  industrial,  mining,  vegetable  products,  etc.,  with  their 
names  In  several  languages,  various  wall  maps,  lantern  slides  or  moving  pictures  showing 
the  daily  life,  industry,  commerce,  natural  beauties,  etc.,  of  foreign  lands,  the  scenes 
being  explained  in  the  foreign  language  or  forming  topics  for  general  discussion,  round 
table  conferences,  frequent  lectures,  games,  a  phonograph  with  records  of  foreign 
songs,  etc. 

This  environment,  artificial,  it  is  true,  but  Indispensable,  could  be  more  thorough  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  departments  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  economics,  law, 
etc.,  in  using  foreign  textbooks  In  their  elective  courses. 

Students  should  be  urged  to  visit  during  their  summer  vacations  the  country  the 
language  of  which  they  are  studjrlng.  Scholarships  for  such  trips  might  be  offered 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  colleges  through  competitive  examinations. 

Auxiliary  languaaes  (i.  e.,  third  and  fourth  languapes). — The  methods  and  directions 
given  for  the  first  and  second  languages  should  be  followed,  but  the  class  would  be  able 
to  proceed  at  a  much  faster  pace. 

Schrdule  II  (high  school  and  college), — See  methods  and  directions  for  Schedule  I, 
but  the  work  would  necessarily  be  slower,  especially  during  the  first  two  years. 


••  If  students  preparing  for  foreign  service  are  not  numerous  enough  to  form  a  sec- 
tion by  themselves,  they  may  follow  advanced  literary  courses,  but  special  courses  should 
be  given  them  during  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Schedule  III  (OQlle§e  only), — ^The  work  sboald  be  kiteiiflUM  atoof  the  lUes  de- 
scribed in  Schedule  I  for  hlgli  schools  and  colleges.  Students  slkould  not  take  Bore 
than  two  lan^uagoR,  a  fact  which  would  permit  them  to  devote  five  hours  a  week  to 
both  languagi>s  right  along. 

RBFERBNCBS. 

COLLBOB    Corttsis. 

French, 

ArdouiB-Dumaset.     Tojage  ea  Frasee.     60  vols.     Paris,  Beri^r-LeTraalt. 

Barret- Wondell.     La  France  d'aujourd'hui.     Trans,  bv  Georges  Orappe.     Paris,  Nelsom. 

Bazin.     La  douce  France.     New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam  s  sons. 

Bulletins:    French    chambers  of   coiMeroo  and    touring   clubs   of   French-speaking 

countries. 
Le  Bureau  Modeme  (monthly).    Parlay  A.  Ia  Vandecrane  et  Cle. 
Couriier  des  Etats-Unls.     New  York  Tfty. 
1)*  A  vend.     Les  Fraugais  de  mou  temps.     Paris,  Nelson. 
'L'Economiste  frangals.     Paris.  Lerfvy- Beau  lieu. 
I/Exportateur  frangaia  ( weekly K     Parte,.  .V,  L.  Vaodecrane  et  Cle. 
Le  Journai  des  Eceuomistes  < monthly).     Paris,  Alean. 

Ma.sson,  Kergomord,  and  Lafltte.    Precis  de  g^graphle  ^conomique.     Paris,  Masson  ct  Cle. 
Michelet.     Notre  France. 

Rambiiud.     llistolre  de  la  civilization  frangal^e. 
Reports  by  French  consuls  and  comnM'rcial  attach^. 
Revue  Commerclale  et  Industi-ielle  Franco- AmSrlcaine  (quarterly). 

Spaniih. 

Del   Villar.     Las  Republicas  HIspnno-Americanas. 
EiSpinosa,  Moreno.     Con»peudio  de  geografla  de  BspaOa. 

Compendio  de  hlPtoria  de  Espafla. 

Est^vanez.     Historia  de  America. 

Frisoni.     Manaal  de  correspondeocla  eonercial  espafkiU.     Bfllan.  Italj,  Hoepll. 

Newspapers.     Mexico :  EU   UniversaJ.     Cuba :  La  Lueha.     Bueoos  Ayrea,  Argeatina  i   Kn 

Prensa,  La  Nacion,  La  Argentina.     Valparaiso,  Chile:  EI  Mercurio. 
Pan  American  Union.     Bulletin    (Spanish  text).     Washington,  D.  C. 

Italian. 

Frisoni.     Manualc  di  corrlspondenza  commerclale  itallana.     Milan,  Hoepli. 

Italian  oflicial  reports  and  bulletins. 

Newspapers.     A>w   York  Cifjj:  II   Progresso   Italo-Americano ;   U   BoUettlno  della    Sera ; 

II    Giornale    Italiano.      Bo*fofi;    La    Notf^la.      Philadelpkiar    La    Voce    del    Popolo. 

San  Fninei»e»:  L* Italia. 
Perloriicals.     Sew  York  City :  I^  Rlvista  Ooniakercial^   (weekly)  :  American  aad  Itatian 

Journal   of  Comm4'rce    (weekly,   in    English  and    Italian)  ;    II   Carrocclo    (monthljl. 

Rfrmr:  Rlvista  dl  Banche :  AsfdcurazJone  e  Comnwrch) ;  Corrlere  Bconomfco. 

Po9;fug«e$e. 

A  AlT»rado   (daily),  New  Bedford,  Ma.<(s. 

Anuarlo  diplomutico  e  consular,  portuBuez,  LIslma,  Portugal. 

Boletin  Comaiercial   (monthly),  Lisboa,  Portugal. 

O  Economista  portuguez,  Li.sboa.   Portugal. 

Prtsnnl.     Manual  de  ccrreapondencia  comercfal  portugueaa,  Hoepli.  MDan,  Italy. 

(>  Instituto,  University  of  Colmbre.  ^^ortugal. 

O  Jornal  de  Commercio.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Pan-American  Union,  Bulletin,  Washington,  D.  C,  Portuguese  text, 

Portatfuose  offlcfal  reports  and  bulletins. 

Revi«t«  de  Conmercfo,   Lteboa,   Portugal. 

Vni&o  portugueza   (weekly),  San  Franriaco. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES. 

By  Qisle  Bothne. 
Head,  Depmrtment  9f  Soandinavimn   Loairtia^s,   UtUverHtp  ef  Mitmes^tu, 

One  result  of  our  country's  participation  in  the  great  worW  struggle  will 
he  the  demaBd  for  an  improved  and  intensive  study  of  modem  languages  in 
our  etlucattonal  InstHntlons.  If  any  country  ever  had  the  call  to  a^tsmne  and 
strive  to  maintain  leadership  among  the  nations,  not  only  politically  and  com- 
mercially, but  also  in  almost  all  fields  of  human  activity,  that  certainly  has 
come  to  oor  country.  In  order  to  trade  most  Intelligently  and  profitably  wHh 
other  peoples,  and  In  general  to  deal  with  them  fn  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  their  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  it  Is  necessary  to  have 
that  Ultimate  knowledge  wiilch  only  the  knowledge  of  their  language  can  give. 
And  we  shall  want  to  maintain  betM^efortli  looet  intimate  relations  with  the 
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nations  of  the  world.  Already  En^and  and  France  are  rearranging  and  ampH- 
f^ing  their  school  conrses  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  foreign  languages  a 
mnch  more  prominent  place  than  before.  And  the  Scandinavian  langnagos 
have  not  been  overlooked.  England  established  during  the  recent  war  lecture- 
ships in  the  Scandinavian  languages  at  tl^e  University  of  Tiondon  and  oth^r 
places;  and  France,  in  addition  to  a  professorship  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Paris  previously  establishes],  lnvlt<?d  boys  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries  to  come  to  her  schools  in  order  to  get  a  thorough 
training  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  spbjects  required  by  the  corresponding 
schools  at  home. 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country  have  given  excellent  instruction  in 
modem  languages  in  the  years  gone  by,  but  much  more  will  be  demanded  in 
this  line  in  order  to  fit  our  young  men  and  women  for  foreign  service.  Tho 
languages  for  which  there  will  be  the  greatest  demand  will  undoubtedly  be 
Fr^ich,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  Italian.  But  aLso  other  languages  will 
be  taught,  among  them  the  Scandinavian.  The  Scandinavian  languages  com- 
prise Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  ^\Tille  philologists  will  continue  to 
cultivate  the  study  of  Icelandic,  whldi  In  Its  modem  tofrm  Is  spoken  by  some 
lOO.OOO  people,  the  other  modem  Scandinavian  languages  have  much  added 
value  in  modern  times.  These  languages  are  spolcen  by  12  millions  who  belong 
to  the  most  enlightened  people  In  Europe  While  the  three  languages  are  dis- 
tinct icnowledge  of  one  will  make  the  eiTort  to  acquire  the  other  two  compara- 
tively easy.  The  grammar  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  Is  somewhat  simpler  than 
Swedish,  but  the  student  may  start  with  any  one  of  them  as  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  little  practice  and  effort  will  help  him  to  acquire  alL 

Great  writers  have  developed  the  Scandinavian  languages  into  almost  per- 
fect instruments  of  expression  in  all  fields  of  human  thought.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject  ^ill  know  that  the  Scandinavians  have  produced 
writers  of  a  high  rank,  and  that  their  literature  has  a  value  fiir  beyond  what 
might  be  expected  from  their  numbers.  It  Is  probable  that  America  will  be- 
come the  center  of  international  scientific  research,  taking  the  place  in'  the 
world  occupied  by  Germany  before  the  war.  Our  country  has  this  mission  on 
account  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population,  the  idealism,  ^i- 
thuslasm,  and  vigor  of  the  people,  the  rapid  advance  in  scholarship  made  within 
the  last  40  or  50  years  by  great  universities  and  scientific  institutions,  the 
wealth  and  liberality  of  our  country.  After  we  entered  the  war,  steps  were 
taken  to  make  the  Scandinavian  countries  such  a  oent^.  And  there  Is  much 
that  speaks  for  such  a  venture,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  struggled 
hard  to  remain  neutral  in  the  great  World  War. 

The  Scandinavians  have  produced  many  scholars  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  students  in  many  fields,  some,  indeed,  having  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
For  years  Scandinavian  scholars  and  writers  have  been  intelligent  observers 
and  keen  interpreters  of  scientific  achievements  and  political  principles  and 
events  in  the  leading  countries.  And  what  has  been  written  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  on  these  lines  has  a  value  of  its  own«  Just  one  example :  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  Bj0rnBon,  the  great  writer  and  orator,  whose  familiarity  ^ith 
European  politics  was  almost  astounding,  and  who  was  one  of  the  few  Euro- 
peans whose  words  were  listened  to  by  the  real  leaders  of  Europe  with  respect, 
will  rememl)er  his  characterization  of  Prussianism,  Just  as  ai^  to-day  as  when 
it  was  written  50  years  ago,  his  ctiampionship  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary,  just  to  mention  a  few  instances.  He  even  predicted  years  ago 
that  the  next  great  war  would  begin  with  Austria,  though  no  doubt  he  had  no 
Idf^  of  the  colossal  dimensions  it  would  assume.  An  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Scandinaviiin  ooontcies  m  an  international  center  of  scientific 
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research  is  found  in»the  fact  that  they  are  almost  devoid  of  the  national  pride 
so  common  in  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  which  are  reluctant  to  adroit  the 
superiority  in  any  field  of  another  nation.  The  Scandinavians  feel  that  they 
are  under  the  greatest  ohligations  to  European  countries  like  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  to  America  in  the  fields  of  science  and  scholarship,  in  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  and  politics;  and  they  are  inclined,  wiiile  they  take  pride  In 
having  produced  men  who  take  rank  with  some  of  the  best,  to  give  each  country 
its  due. 

Also  commercially  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  a  growing  importance. 
The  waterfalls  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  rapidly  making  these  coaotries 
great  centers  of  industry.  Denmark's  agricultural  leadership  is  well  known. 
The  shipping  industry  of  Norway  has  been  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors in  the  world's  trade.  The  establishment  by  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  banking  institutions  in  New  York 
shows  the  importance  of  the  trade  relations  between  these  countries  and 
America.  Here  we  have  a  great  field  which  must  be  enlarged,  and  everything 
must  be  done  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  opportunity  is  there.  The  feeling  of  the  Scandinavians  toward  America 
is  as  that  of  the  smaller  boys  to  the  big  brother.  Americans  of  Norwegian 
descent  number  almost  as  many  as  the  whole  population  of  Norway ;  Americans 
of  Swedish  extraction  almost  one-half  of  Sweden's  population;  and  while  the 
emigration  from  Denmark  has  not  been  proportionately  so  large,  the  Americans 
of  Danish  descent  are  a  most  valuable  element  of  our  country. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  who  came  to 
this  country  to  settle  have  made  their  homes  in  the  Northwestern  States,  of 
which  Minneapolis  may  be  called  the  center.  It  seemed  only  natural  that  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  If  taught  In  America  at  all,  would  be  taught  in  this 
section  of  the  country  particularly.  And  that  has  been  and  is  yet  the  case. 
Scandinavian  church  bodies  have  establleftied  in  this  territory  many  schools 
where  excellent  instruction  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  has  been  given. 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  differ  little  from  other  Americana  And  why 
should  they  be  different?  As  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  shows  a 
constant  struggle  for  national  existence  and  real  democracy,  they  fall  readily 
in  with  the  American  way  of  thinking,  and  as  an  element  really  reinforce  our 
American  ideals.  On  the  language  question  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian 
descent  reflect  as  a  rule  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  American  communities 
\vhere  they  reside.  Among  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  there  Is 
unanimity  as  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  English,  the  language  of  our 
country.  That  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion  at  all.  Even  those  extremists 
who  would  exclude  from  all  our  schools  all  foreign  languages  have  representa- 
tives among  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent.  There  are  quite  a  few 
also  of  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent,  as  there  are  of  other  Americans, 
who  hold  rightly  that  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  including  the  Scandi- 
navian, Is  highly  desirable.  We  all  know  the  class  of  Americans  who  believe 
the  American  type  Is  something  fixed  and  rigid,  created  some  time  ago  and  the 
pattern  for  all  "foreigners"  who  come  to  make  their  homes  here.  There  are 
others  who  believe  real  Americanism  consists  In  considering  the  American  type 
a  living  organism  developing  Into  the  most  perfect  type  of  man  by  retaining 
the  glorious  spirit  and  faith  which  created  and  has  maintained  this  Nation  and 
by  absorbing  with  the  many  national  elements  of  our  population  also  tlieir 
best  characteristics. 

But  we  shall  take  more  interest  in  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  tlie  world. 
We  shall  want  to  learn  foreign  languages.  In  this  Nation,  united  as  never 
before  and  with  a  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  not  created,  but  made  manifest 
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by  the  war  and  a  marvel  to  the  world,,  one  group  of  Americans  will  cease  tc 
treat  with  condescension  and  distrust  American  citizens  of  '*  foreign  "  descent, 
their  equals  in  all  essentials,  a  thing  that  has  done  more  to  create  national 
groups  in  our  country  than  anything  else.  We  shall  all  learn  from  one  another, 
one  American  group  from  the  so-called  foreigners,  as  the  foreigners  gladly 
have  learned  so  much  from  those  who  were  here  before.  And  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement  along  these  lines.  The  time-  will  come  when  the 
history  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  to  mention  examples,  will  be  written 
and  taught  in  our  public  schools,  giving  full  credit  to  the  Scandinavian  element, 
as  true  and  loyal  Americans  as  any,  and  the  countries  they  come  from.  The 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  now  has  a  department  containing  the  largest 
collection  in  America  of  all  sorts  -of  publications  that  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  element.  And  the  Scandinavian  languages  and 
history  will  be  continued  to  be  taught  at  the  universities  arid  in  the  high  schools 
of  Minnesota  and  adjacent  States,  because  we  all  as  Americans  demand  that 
there  shall  be  given  instruction  in  this  country  in  these  languages,  valuable 
from  so  many  points  of  view. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  gives  complete  courses  for  the  study  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  and  a  number  of  other  universities  give  all  such 
instruction  that  there  is  any  demand  for.  In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  five 
high  schools  give  instruction  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  and  in  many  places 
In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  these  languages.  The  study  of  these  languages  was  introduced 
Into  high  schools  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  line  of  textbooks  is  not  as 
complete  as  desirable.  But  enough  is  available  for  American  students  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  these  languages,  and  there  are  indeed  many  teachers  who  are 
fully  equipped  to  teach  them.  There  are  also  books  for  English-speaking 
students  for  self-study  in  these  languages,  though  I  think  all  of  this  class  of 
books  have  been  published  in  England.  A  competent  teacher  is,  of  course, 
always  preferable. 

A  two  years*  course  in  college,  corresponding  to  a  four  years'  course  in  a  high 
school  or  secondary  school,  might  be  summarized  as  follows : 

FIRST  YEAR  OR  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquire  an  accurate  pronunciation,  an  under- 
standing of  simple  language  when  spoken,  the  translatfon  of  easy  English 
phrases  and  sentences  into  the  Scandinavian  language  taught,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish,  to  express  In  these  languages  ideas  about  ordinary  expe- 
riences in  life  and  about  the  content  of  the  texts  used.  Of  the  methods  used 
may  be  mentioned,  reading  aloud  by  both  teacher  and  class,  dictation,  the 
students  memorizing  conversational  prose  and  easy  verse,  oral  and  written 
translations  from  English,  questioning  the  class  and  requiring  answers  in  the 
language  taught,  using  as  material  whatever  texts  the  class  has.  It  is  not 
proper  to  merely  translate  the  reader  or  the  literary  selections,  but  the  students 
should  be  trained  to  express  in  the  Scandinavian  language  taught  the  ideas  he 
found  in  the  text.  And  there  should  be  constant  drill  in  the  elements  of 
grammar. 

Orommars  used  In  this  country :  P.  Oroth :  Danish  Grammar.  E.  C.  Otf  4 :  The 
Danish  LtanffDaffe.  P.  Grotb :  Norwegian  Grammar.  J.  A.  Holvik :  Beginner's  Book  In 
Norse.  M.  Mlcnelet :  First  Book  In  Norse.  A.  Louis  Elmquist :  Swedish  Grammar,  also 
Swedish  Phonology.     E.  J.  Viekner :  Swedish  Grammar. 

Intended  for  self-study  are  H.  Forchhammer :  How  to  learn  Danish,  C.  A.  Thimm's 
Norwegian  Self-Tanght,  Swedish  Self-Taught  (London). 

NorweglaJi  Self-Taught.  (Sixth  edition  by  Prof.  Girondahl,  London  University,  Marl- 
borough Co.,  London,  is  very  good.) 
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SECOND  TICAB  OR  ADVANCED  COUBSX. 

The  elementary  work  slu>ukl  be  continued  in  tbe  intermediate  and  adyanced 
courses.  There  should  be  Biore  conversation  and  more  expression  of  connected 
ideas  in  the  language  tau^t,  and  more  translation  of  En^ish  prose.  There 
should  be  a  discussion  by  the  class  in  the  language  taught  of  the  contents  of 
tlie  readers  or  boolcs  used.  The  teacher  should  furnish  material  relating  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  country  studied^  and  the  class  should  tell  what 
tbey  have  heard  in  tl^  language  taught.  Students  shoi^  prepare  in  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish  r^sum^s  of  material  discussed  in  class,  deliver  them  In 
writing  or  give  them  orally.  There  should  also  be  writing  of  themes  and  letters. 
The  teacl^er  should  t^  or  read  stories  or  newspaper  articles,  and  the  students 
reproduce  them.  The  stndy  of  the  grammar  sbofxld  be  continued,  with  the  drill 
pwruired. 

BEFBRBNCBS. 

Norwegian  books  for  American  stadents  to  be  used  hi  tbesr  courfw*  have  prlaelpslty 
been  published  by  the  Augsburg*  I^ubllshlnj?  liouse  and  Free  Churcb  Book  Concern  In 
Minneapolis.  Swedish  textB  by  the  AngrnntJina  PuMIsbin^  noases  Rock  Island,  III.,  and 
Eneberg-IIoimberg  Publishing  <'o..  Chicago. 

A  cboap  Danlsh-Norwcgiau-Engiish  Dictionary  has  been  edited  by  Johannes  Magmissen 
J.  BrjnJIdsen^s  Norsk-Engeisk  Ordb«t?  and  Eneelsk-Norsk-Dansk  Ordbog  are  rery  grood. 
So  are  B.  J.  Birkman :  Svensk-ESngelsk  Ordbok,  and  B.  Wenstrom  and  B.  Lindgren : 
ETngelsk-Svensk  Ordbokr  T.  T.  Evanths  has  recently  miblMked  **  Norsk  og  dRnsk  Handel- 
aieksikou."  J.  Gnincbard'a  *'  Sweden  '*  is  an  exc^ent  book  in  En^ish^  A  similar  publi- 
cation **  Norway,"  published  in  1900,.  Is  now  somewhat  o«t  of  date,  but  contains  mncfa 
iaterestini^  information.  **  Boken  om  Norye  (5  vote.)  baa  been  pnblifdied  in  Obrtatiania 
for  the  ase  of  American  students  and  contains  much  excellent  material*  Swedish  Year-  - 
book  (in  Rngfand)   was  pablished  In  Stock hohn  in  1921. 

In  eonoeetion  with  tne  Danlsli,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Lecationa  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  are  press  attaches  who  are  willing,  when  called  upon,  to  give  informatfon  rehitfng 
to  many  ScandUtavian  subjects. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES. 

By  Lbo  WiBirsR, 
Prmfeaaor  vf  Skkvio  LoM^iM^e*  and  Liieraiwrm,  Barvord  IfntverMtp, 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages  has  long  been  endangered  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  practical  into  the  college  curriculum.  Indeed,  the  dasslcal 
languages  would  long  ago  hare  suffered  a  co^iplete  fiasco  were  it  not  for  the 
Important  philological  bearing  that  they  have  had  in  the  German  school  systent, 
to  which  even  the  American  schools  have  subscribed  blindly.  With  the  defeat 
of  the  German  State  there  is  bound  to  come  a  total  reorganization  of  the 
schools,  at  least  as  regards  language  instruction.  The  philological  raUo%  d'etre 
of  the  classical  languages  must  give  way  to  a  training  in  languages,  either  for 
the  general  purpose  of  Linguistic  diac^ine,  whatever  the  language  may  be; 
or  for  the  specialized  training  ia  modern  languages,  that  is,  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  immediate  application  in  daily  needs.  In  the  bigliest  type  of  a  school 
tUcKe  two  purposes  w^ill  be  indissolubly  joined. 

There  are^  probably »  in  the  whole  range  of  the  European  languages  none  so 
fit  to  unite  these  two  purposes  as  the  Slavic  languages,  nK>re  especially  Russian, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  Serbian,  because  they  combine  in  an  admirable  noanner  the 
qualities  of  the  classical  languages^  as  trainers  of  the  mind,  with  the  practical 
side  of  linguistic  study  to  serve  as  aids  in  the  vocational  training.  The  Slavic 
languages  in  structure  resemble  Latin  and  Greek  vei*y  dos^y.  There  is  the 
same  grammatical  complexity  and  delicacy  of  shading,  the  same  wealth  of 
word  building,  the  same  intellectual  appeal.  Contrary  to  all  current  prejudice, 
the  Slavic  languages  are  not  more  difficult  than  either  Latin  or  Greek,  or 
French  or  German.  The  popular  prejudice,  is  due  to  the  gnflBmillar  appearance 
of  the  Russian  alphabet,  the  newness  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  declensional  and  the  conjiigntiojial  system,  all  of  whl<*  strikes  the 
student  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  studies.    But  these  difficulties  are  easily 
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OTercome  in  a  year,  after  which  the  great  simplicity  and  freedom  of  their 
sentence  structure,  the  utter  absence  of  the  periodic,  which,  for  example,  in 
Grerman,  keeps  Increasing,  rather  than  decreasing,  in  successive  years,  and 
the  unlimited  power  of  word  derivations  from  a  limited  basic  vocabulary,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Slavic  languages,  make  tliem  the  most  fascinating  as 
w^  as  the  easiest  for  direct  use  in  business  or  science.  The  Slavic  languages, 
especially  Russian,  have  but  one  norm  for  all  purposes,  whether  literature^ 
science,  or  business.  After  a  two  years*  course  one  should  be  able  to  correspond^ 
with  the  h^p  of  the  dictionary  and  letter  vFrlter,  on  any  usual  subject,  and  a 
tliree  years'  course  should  give  one  a  ready  use  for  all  practical  purposes. 

From  a  mere  intellectual  standpoint  our  high  schools  should  provide  an 
option  in  some  of  the  mu<lern  languages  for  those  who  deeliue  to  take  a 
classical  course.  The  schocHs  can  not  afford  to  abandon  language  study  en- 
tirely; and  Slavic  languages,  especially  Russian,  should  receive  an  equal 
treatment  with  Spanish  iiud  French.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the  Slavic 
languages  should  appeal  to  young  Americans  as  no  other  European  language. 
The  Serbians  and  the  Bohemians  consider  Ajnerica  their  best  friend,  and 
President  Massaryk  has  said  significantly  that  Bohemia  would  never  forget 
America,  and  that  it  knew  how  to  be  grateful.  This  simply  means  that  end- 
less opportunities  will  open  to  young  Americans  who  want  to  connect  in  a 
business  way  with  the  Slavic  States.  The  same  is  true  in  regiard  to  Poland, 
but  while  Serbia,  Bohemia,  and  Poland  can  at  most  muster  30  million  people, 
Russia,  with  its  150  niilliou  people,  offers  unlimited  possibilities  to  generations 
of  Ajnericans.  America  is  almost  tlie  only  nation  which  the  Russians  trust, 
and  to  which  they  will  look  almost  exclusively  for  help  in  their  reconstruction, 
and  to  which  they  will  intrust  business  of  every  description.  It  would  be  a 
burning  shame  if  Americans  did  not  in  time  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
opportunity  to  become  the  associate  of  Slavdom.  We  must  begin  at  once  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  task  which  will  be  required  of  them. 

We  should  at  once  begin  by  offering  a  two  years*  course  in  Russian  in  all  the 
reputable  high  schools  and  business  schools^  wherever  a  proper  Russian  in- 
structor can  be  obtained.  Our  colleges  and  higher  business  schools  should  offer 
the  same  two  years  in  Russian,  an  additional  year  or  two  in  Russian,  and  one 
and  two  years*  courses  in  Polish,  Roheuiian,  and  Serbian.  All  these  courses 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  Should  lead  either  to  a  mere  literary  course  or 
directly  to  a  business  career.  This  Is  comparatively  easy  in  the  case  of  the 
Slavic  languages,  because,  as  pointed  out  above,  there  is  but  one  norm  for  all 
literary  styles.  Unfortunately  we  possess  no  good  textbooks  or  grammars  for 
English-speaking  people  in  Polish.  Bohemian,  or  Serbian,  but  these  can  easily 
be  supplied  if  a  demand  is  created  for  them.  But  for  the  study  of  Russian 
there  is  now  no  lack  of  textbooks.  Above  all  of  these  towers  Bondar's  Sim- 
plified Russian  Method,  a  masten^lece  of  a  textbook,  which  from  the  verj^  start 
furnishes  material  for  a  literary  and  a  business  course.  In  schools  or  In  self- 
Instruction  it  can  be  used  advantageously  for  two  years.  Then  there  are  the 
excellent  accented  texts  published  by  the  Oxford  University  and  Cambridge 
University  presses,  and  the  several  textbooks  and  a  grammar  by  Neville  Forbes. 
Of  the  man>'  dictionaries  in  existence,  Alexandroff's  is  still  the  best. 


NoTB. — ^PrpqiiPnt  requests  for  books  helpfnl  In  the  self-study  of  the  Russian  language 
Induced  the  editor  of  this  bulletlii  to  issue  early  in  1918  the  foUowing  Ust  of  books  con- 
fitmcted  and  adapted  largely  with  the  object  in  view : 
Bondar.     Simplified  Russian  method.     London,  EHQngham  Wilson,   1015. 

Bondar's  Ruiisian  roadprs.  Nos.  1-^,  published  by  same  Arm,  may  bo  used  shortly 

after  beginnlnjr  th*»  grammar. 
Forbes,  Neville.     Ru^tsian  grammar.     Oxford.  Chirendon  Tress. 
Karrachy-Smlth.     LoKsons  In  RuHHlan.     London,  S.  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  1915. 

A  key  to  the  exercises  of  this  graoDUBiar  Is  also  published  by  t^  same  publlaber.    ^ 
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Magnus*  L.  A.     A  concise  grammar  of  the  Rnssian  language.     London,  J.  Murray.  19KI. 
Manasoyich,  Boris.     A  Russian  manual  for  self-tuition.     London.   Kegan  Paul.  Trench* 

Trfibner  &  Co.,  1915. 
Motti,  Pietro.    J^ussian  conversation  grammar.     London,  D.  Nutt. 
Rappoport,    S.     Hossfeld's    new   practical    method    for   learning    the   Russian    language. 

London,  Hirschfeld  Bros.,  1916. 
Riola.  Henry.     How  to  learn  Russian.     Based  upon  the  OllendortBan  system  and  adapted 

for  self-instruction.     London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrUbner  &  Co. 

It  is  advisable  for  self-study  to  purchase  the  key  to  the  exercises  of  Rlola's  gram- 
mar.    This  key  is  published  by  the  same  firm. 
Russian    grammar    simplified.     Puolished    by    Hugo's    Institute    for    Teaching    Foreign 

Languages. 
Russian  reading  made  easy.     Published  by  Hugo's  Institute,  etc 

May  be  used  soon  after  beginning  the  grammar. 
fcSolomonoff,  J.     Russian  composition.     Parts  I,  II,  and  III.     London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench. 

TrUbner  &  Co.,  1916. 

Mr.   Solomonoff  is  instructor  in  the  London  County  Council  evening  commercial 

institutes. 

The  serious  student  of  Russian  will  find  It  advisable  to  buy  early  in  the  study  of  the 
language  a  simple  dictionary.  The  Russian  dictionary,  by  A.  Wassilieff  in  the  Langham 
series,  published  by  Charles  Scrlbner*s  Sons,  contains  the  usual  words  with  their  pro« 
nunciation  figured.  David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  publishes  Hiirs  Vest-pocket  English- 
Russian  dictionary.  W.  J.  Hernan,  New  York  City,  publishes  a  small  phrase  book  of 
about  50  pages — What  you  want  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  in  Russian. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   TURKISH   AND    ARMENIAN    LANGUAGES    FOR 

FOREIGN  SERYICK 

By   AB&A.HAM    YOHANNAN. 

TUBEI8H. 

• 

Turkish  was  the  language  of  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  power  which  once  in- 
fluenced half  the  world,  it  overthrew  and  established  empires,  usurped  the 
thrones  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  was  dreaded  by  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  Even  now  the  Turkish  language  is  spoken  by  millions  of  people 
belonging  to  a  vast  empire,  and  Is  more  or  less  used  in  official  circles  from 
Tunis  in  Africa  to  the  walls  of  China.  It  is  the  court  language  of  western 
Persia ;  and  in  many  provinces  of  south  Russia  and  Afghanistan  it  is  spoken  as 
much  as  Persian.  There  are  at  least  25  written  languages  used  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  yet  In  spite  of  this  babel  of  tongues,  which  Is  found  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  strong  Individuality  of  the  Turk  has  manifested  itself  in, 
politics  and  government. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  such  a  language  has  hitherto  received  little  or 
no  attention  in  America.  The  complete  ignorance  of  it  on  the  part  of  our 
countrymen  has,  from  time  to  time,  greatly  imi)eded  proper  communication 
and  Intercourse  between  the  two  nations  and  given  rise  to  most  serious  misunder- 
standings and  difficulties  In  diplomatic  as  well  as  commercial  affairs.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  Is  a  requisite  of  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  essential  in  conducting  the 
export  trade  of  this  country  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  in  unfolding  the 
treasures  of  modern  science  to  the  population. 

It  is  expected  that  In  the  development  of  international  relations  there  will 
in  all  probability  result  a  closer  connection  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States,  and  a  growth  of  nuituul  interest.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  certain 
European  nations  who  gained  prestige  fn  dealing  with  the  Turks,  as  weU  as 
with  other  orientals,  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  they  learned  their  languages,  adc^ted 
their  customs,  wore  their  costumes,  and  learned  their  mode  of  living;  hence, 
they  gained  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  their  character,  their  needs,  and  re- 
quirements, and  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  European  manufacturers,  for 
instance,  understood  perfectly  the  kind  and  style  of  goods  and  articles  that  were 
generally  used  by  the  orientals,  and  they  supplied  articles  in  that  style,  thou^ 
it  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  very  clumsy  and  unwieldy  to  westerners.  Barter- 
ing wlHi  a  Turk  is  a  complicated  process  and  very  vexatious,  especially  to  one 
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vfho  does  not  speak  his  language  and  know  his  habits.  Scarc^y  a  shopkeeper 
makes  even  a  pretense  of  having  a  fixed  price.  He  asks  more  than  he  expects* 
allowing  a  wide  margin  for  dickering.  If  he  should  get  what  he  asked,  he 
would  regret  that  he  did  not  ask  more.  We  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  place 
ourselves  in  close  communication  both  with  the  governing  Ottoman  element  and 
with  the  numerous  races  subject  to  its  sway. 

While  it  is  true  that  English-speaking  interpreters  are  available  in  the  prin- 
cipal centers,  yet  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  conduct  negotiations  of  any  kind 
directly,  rather  than  by  means  of  intermediaries  of  doubtful  accuracy.  And  in 
the  smaller  towns  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  persons  with  sufficient 
command  of  English  to  render  them  suitable  as  Interpreters.  Furthermore,  It 
is  important  for  commercial  enterprises  to  be  able  to  prepare  Information  and 
catalogues  and  lists  in  Turkish,  since  English  is  understood  only  by  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  population. 

A  system  of  courses  should  be  established  by  colleges  and  universities,  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  foreign  service  in  Turkey,  either  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Crovemment,  in  business  enterprises,  or  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations. The  courses  thus  offered  should  aim  to  make  the  students  familiar 
with  the  general  subjects  required  for  successful  work  in  Turkey,  to  enable 
them  by  means  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  quick  mastery  of  general  problems 
that  present  themselves  in  various  occupations.  The  courses  should  also  in- 
clude something  of  the  customs,  history,  beliefs  etc.,  of  the  country,  to  develop 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  people,  and  to  enable  one  to  avoid  giving 
offense  through  ignorance  of  prejudices  or  superstitions. 

The  Turkish  language  is  of  Tartar  origin,  a  member  of  Ural-Altaic  family, 
dominated  by  the  law  of  vowel  harmony  and  agglutination.  Turkish  has  ad- 
mitted a  large  number  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  grammatical  forms,  and 
even  entire  sentences.  It  is  best  coordinated  with  the  study  of  Arabic  or 
Persian,  from  which  languages  the  great  bulk  of  its  vast  vocabulary  is  drawn. 
F'or  this  reason  the  study  of  Turkish  presents  unusual  diflficulties  to  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  some  oriental  language,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  should 
not  be  introduced  too  early  in  a  college  course.  The  course  should  be  framed 
for  graduate  students,  but  should  also  be  open  to  specially  qualified  students 
who  have  not  completed  the  full  college  course  and  to  those  who  have  had  con- 
siderable  linguistic  Iralning. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  courses  offered  will  normally  occupy  three 
years  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  diplomatic  service  and  two  years  for  those- 
who  prepare  for  commercial  or  other  foreign  service.  In  each  case  two  hours 
per  week  will  be  sufficient.  After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  grammar  it  is 
best  to  take  up  at  once  the  reading  of  easy  texts,  the  details  of  the  grammar 
being  explained  as  they  are  exemplified. 

REPERBNCBS. 

Ilagnpian.  V.  H.     Ottoman-Turkish  conversation  grammar.     London,  1907. 

Jehlltschka.  Henry.     Tttrkigche  Konversations-gramraatik.     Heidelberg,  1895. 

Mtiller,  Augast.     Ttirklsche  grammatik.     Mit  Paradigmen,  Lltterature  Chrestomathle  und 

Glossar.     (Classical.)     Berlin,  1889.- 
Redhoase.  Sir  James  W.     A  Turkish  and  English  lexicon.     Constantinople,  1890. 

A  lexicon,  English  and  Turkish.     London,  1861. 

A  simplifled  grammar  .of  the  Ottoman-Turkish  language.     London,  1884. 

Thlmm.  C.  A.     Turkish  self-taught.     London,  1905. 

With  BTnglish  phonetic  pronunciation,  containing  vocabularies,   elementary  gram- 
mar, idiomatic  pnrases  and  conversations,  English  and  Turkish  dictionary,  money,, 
weights,  and  measures. 
Tien,  Rev.  Anton.     A  Turkish  grammar.     London,  1896. 

ARMENIAN. 

The  Study  of  Armenian  is  made  difficult  by  the  alphabet,  which  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  no  other  language,  and  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  an  Indo- 
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Bampeui  Jamgaage,  tbt  wozds  aeem  txrtally  imfamiHar  to  the  leamieT.  T^  tkis 
reason  it  should  not  be  Introduced  too  early  in  a  college  coume,  bot  rather 
referred  for  more  mature  students  or  those  wlio  have  had  con^derahle  lidguistie 
tiainlng*  There  is  no  subject  related  so  eloaely  as  to  be  coordinated  with 
special  adrantage.  Before  taking  up  tlie  reading  of  texts,  considerable  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  grammar,  the  details  of  which  are  of  course  taiien  op 
in  conuection  with  the  reading  of  texts..  To  obtain  results  of  any  practical  value 
the  course  must  extend  over  not  less  than  two  years.  A  purely  conversstioiial 
method  does  not  give  a  proper  command  of  the  language,  but  conversation- 
exercises  can  be  introduced  to  advantage  in  the  second  year's  woriL. 

EEFBRENCES. 

•Aucher,  Father  Pasdial.    A  dictionary^  English- Armenian  and  Armenian-fiD^llsh.    2  vola.. 

Venice.   1S21,  ^^ 

Bedrosslun,  Rev.  M.     New  dictionary,  Armenlan-BngHah.    V«ike»  lS76-18?i^. 
Cbakmakjian,  U.  ii.     Armeno- American  letter  writer.    Boston,  B.  A.  Yeran,  1^14. 
Ovlian,  K.  H.     Blementary  modem  Aimenian  grammar.     LMtdon  and  New  xork.  1902. 
Petermann,  Jnl.  Henr.    Porta  lingnarum  orientalum,  brevia  linguae  Armenl&cae.    Leipsic, 

1872.      (Classical.) 
Yeran.  18^  A.     Anaeaian-KngHali  coavecsatiMi.    BMtfiB,  Yenun  FrMa»  1919. 
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USE  OF  PERIODICALS  IN  EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

SERVICE. 

With  BiUMfffrnphies  of  Pmodicak  and  Periodical  Articles. 

By  John  Cotton  Dana, 
Librarian  Frte  PubUc  Library  of  Newark,  X.  J. 

It  seemed  quite  simple  to  compfle  a  Hst  of  periodical  references  whieli  might 
be  fomid  useful  in  training  for  foreign  trade  and  consular  serrice,  but  as  we 
inTestlgated  the  subject  we  discorered  tbree  things:  That  such  a  list  printed 
this  week  would  be  out  of  date  the  next ;  that  any  giren  list  to  be  useful  must, 
above  eyerything  else,  be  up  to  date ;  and  that  the  value  of  {jeriodlcals  in  train- 
ing for  foreign  service  was  far  greater  than  we  had  supposed  it  would  be. 
We,  therefore,  decided  to  give  tlie  results  of  our  investigation  in  this  field,  feel- 
ing that  it  might  prove  usefVil  to  know  how  we  arrived  at  our  conclusions. 

Our  first  search  for  articles  on  the  subject  in  general  was  met,  not  unexpect- 
edly, by  a  dearth  of  material.  The  papers  and  reports  in  ^iglij^  Spanish,  and 
I  Portuguese  contained  in  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  Proceedings  for 
1915,  the  abstracts  of  these  papers  In  the  report  on  the  commercial  education 
subsection  of  this  congress  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  (Bur.  Eduea.  Bui.,  1916, 
No.  26),  and  those  given  in  Dr.  Swiggett's  **Confer«ice  on  Training  for  For- 
eign Service**  (Bur.  of  Bduca.  Bui.,  1917,  No.  87),  none  , of  which  are  to  be 
classed  strictly  as  periodical  references,  were  the  only  ones  having  construc- 
tive tendency.  Other  leads  ended  in  expressions  of  opinion  that  such  special- 
ized training  did  not,  but  should,  exist  in  some  standardized  and  adequate 
form.* 

Turning  to  the  individual  subjects  requisite  in  a  course  on  foreign  trade,  we 
found  an  abundance  of  material  on  the  subjects  themselves,  wHh  little  on 
methods  of  teaching  the  use  of  it.  During  the  last  four  years  articles  by  the 
thousands  haw  appearetl,  all  or  any  of  which  might  be  suitable  for  collateral 
reading,  but  with  little  or  no  measure  of  their  permanent,  ephemeral,  or  com- 
parative worth  without  an  expwiditure  of  much  time  In  going  through  the  mass 
critically.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  usual  factors  In  discrimination 
do  not  hold  in  this  instance  and  that  ordinary  processes  of  selection  on  authori- 
tative grounds  can  not  be  consistently  followed.  That  what  a  certain  author 
writes  or  a  certain  magazine  publishes  on  a  given  subject  should  be  worth 
attention  is  ordinarily  a  workable  rtile  for  sifting  references  previous  to  exami- 
nation of  material.  In  modem  business,  facts  take  precedence  of  authorities, 
information  is  not  valued  for  its  verbal  dress,  and  timeliness  outweighs  prestige. 
It  is  of  small  benefit  to  learn  a  noted  jurist's  exposition  of  a  law  if  to-day*s 
newspaper  gives  an  inch  of  space  to  its  amendment  or  repeal.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  just  now,  since  war  action  is  annulling  the  past,  unstabllizing  the 
present,  and  promising  for  the  future  permanent  change.    Nor  is  length  a  factor 


1  Since  tbe  above  was  writt^a,  certain  other  articles  hare  appeared  which  are  iriven  in 
the  references. 
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in  determining  value.  To  reject  for  brevity,  a  correct  procedure  in  other  cases, 
becomes  here  arbitrary  and  unwise.  For  example,  that  an  American  chamber 
of  commerce  for  Spain  has  begun  active  work  may  be  the  most  important 
item  in  the  **  World's  Markets  '*  for  June,  while  almost  every  article  in  suc- 
cessive issues  of  "  The  Americas,"  *  although  short  and  generally  unsigned,  could 
be  used,  as  could  each  article  in  the  department  of  international  banking  and 
finance  of  the  **  Bankers*  Magazine."  This  applies  to  all  the  subjects  exc^t 
three,  which  touch  the  historical  element  in  commerce,  government,  and  law, 
and  find  their  best  treatment  in  books.  Hence  fact,  recent  and  timely,  seems 
the  criterion  for  periodical  valuaticm. 

To  recognize  this  makes  clear  the  inadequacy  of  any  bibliography  of  arttcles. 
It  is  inclusion,  not  selection,  that  is  needed  here,  a  continuous  inclusion  of 
all  that  may  be  useful  (accompanied  by  a  continuous  rejection  of  what  has 
passed  its  usefulness),  continually  collected,  or,  to  use  the  librarian's  technical 
word,  cumulated,  to  date.  No  fixed  list,  however  carefully  approved  at  its 
printing,  can  do  this.  Daily  its  items  become  out  of  date,  and  their  retention, 
which  gives  them  a  false  importance,  becomes  an  obstruction.  Then,  also,  a 
really  representative  list  would  appall  by  the  number  of  its  items,  although  a 
short  one  chosen  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  that  may  be  found,  and  understood 
to  be  of  intrinsic  value  only  at  the  date  of  printing,  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose.   Such  a  list  we  have  prepared  and  appended. 

There  are  two  ways,  one  direct  and  one  through  bibliographic  aids,  that 
offer  a  feasible  solution  of  how  periodical  literature  may  be  used  here  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  first  is  the  obvious  one  of  seeing  the  magazines  themselves. 
We  give  a  selected  list  of  the  most  suitable,  slightly  annotated  and  roughly 
classed.  An  arrangement  of  periodicals  under  the  numerous  headings  chosen 
for  the  list  of  articles  would,  of  course,  mean  frequent  repetition  of  titles. 

But  the  problem  of  inclusion  may  be  more  nearly  solved,  we  believe,  by  sup- 
plementing direct  use,  of  periodicals  with  that  of  some  such  aid  as  is  g^iven  in 
the  Standard  Daily  Trade  Service,  published  by  the  Standard  Statistics  Com- 
pany, 47  West  Street,  New  York  City,  at  a  subscription  price  of  $120  a  year. 
This  is  a  combined  digest  and  index  to  newspaper,  periodical,  and  other  sources 
of  basic  exporting  information,  supplying  current  news  and  forecasts  In  fulL 
It  consists  of  daily  issues  not  exceeding  S  pages  in  length,  for  insertion  in 
a  loose-leaf  binder,  a  monthly  index  whose  every  second  issue  covers  the  last 
two  months;  weekly  tables  and  graphs  of  trade  and  financial  figures  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  15  years.  A  personal  service  to  subscribers  is  also 
furnished  without  additional  cost. 

This  service  gives  full  digests  and  excerpts  of  articles  in  newspapers, 
some  88  trade  periodicals,  and  Government  publications  of  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East;  digests  of  legislative  bills,  procla- 
mations, and  other  documents,  and  much  direct  information  from  its  bureaus 
in  Washington  and  Paris,  the  former  keying  in  such  close  touch  with  all 
governmental  activity  as  to  furnish  within  24  hours  data  regarding  legis- 
lation, court  decisions,  Federal  Departments,  boards  and  commissions,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  similar  organizations,  and  the  latter  supplying  similar 
European  information  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise 
reach  the  United  States.  French,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  publica- 
tions also  are  translated  and  digested.  Subjects  such  as  trade  relations  of 
countries,  commercial  products,  export  and  import  legislation  and  regulation, 
financial  legislation  and  conditions,  creilits,  international  banking  and  exchange, 
foreign  transportation  facilities  and  projects,  foreign  commercial  development. 
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shipping,  marine  insurance,  and  patent  laws  and  their  interpretation,  are 
treated  in  themselves  and  many  of  them  also  a^  subdivisions  under  country 
and  locality. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  short  cut  to  current  foreign  commercial  informa- 
tion could  be  used  to  distinct  advantage  by  instructors  and  students. 

Also  useful  is  the  foreign  trade  section  of  the  Prentice-Hall  Business  Digest 
Service,  published  by  the  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
subscription,  with  quarterly  cumulations,  $30.  This  weekly  digests  all  the 
articles  of  certain  business  periodicals  and  certain  articles  of  more  general 
magazines.  This  service  is  primarily  an  index-digest  to  periodical  articles,  while 
the  Standard  Daily  Trade  is  primarily  a  news  purveyor  and  forecaster. 

RBPBRBNCES. 
Abticlbs  on  Training  fob  Fobjbion  Trade. 

Aniold.  Jalean.     Training  Americans  ta  know  Asia.     Commerce  reports,  No.  166,  July 

17,  1»19.     p.  854-60.  "-»         * 

Ayer,   w.   P.   P.     Selection  and  training  of  foreign  salesmen.     National   foreign   trade 

councU.     OfficiHl  report,  1920.     p.  597-609. 
Bevan,    R.    H.     International    edocafion    of    world    statesmen.     Education,    40:463-69, 

April,  1920. 
Business    training    corporation.     New    foreign    trade.     New    York,    185    Madison    Ave. 

62  p.     IIlus. 
Cooper,  C.   S.     Laying  foreign  trade  foundations :   What  a  few  large  corporations  are 

doing  in   the   way   of  training   their   employees  for   foreign   trade.     Bxport  Trade 

and  Brporters*  Review,  May,  1921,  p.  5-8. 

Practical  aspects  of  foreign  trade  training:  Further  examples  Illustrating  the 

strategic    value    of   adequate    preparation.     Export   Trade   and    Exporters'    Review, 
May  28,  1921,  p.  124. 

Course  of  practical  training  for  foreign  trade  executives.     Americas,  5 :  27-30,  January, 

1919. 
Dellass,  J.  A.     Commercial  education  for  foreign  trade :  Fundamentals  In  foreign  trade 

foreign  trade  education.     National  Foreign  Trade  Council.     Official   report,   1921, 

ry      4^~78 

Delgado,  D.  E.  Export  technique:  Job  analysis  of  an  exporting  house.  Also  O'Hara. 
J.  F.  Cultural  equipment  for  foreign  trade ;  MacEIwee,  R.  S.,  Vocational  educa- 
tion for  the  business  of  exporting,  with  discussion.  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
Official  report,  1919,  p.  96-133. 

Harris,  Garrard.  Vocational  education  for  foreign  trade.  Vocational  Summary, 
1 :  15-16,  February,  1919. 

Innovations  and  recent  progress  In  vocational  education  for  foreign  trade  and  shipping. 
Commerce  reports.  No.  40,  Feb.  17,  1919.  p.  758. 

MacCfintock,  S.  Training  for  foreign  commerce.  Pan-American  Magazine,  29 :  219^20» 
August,  1919. 

McCrea,  R.  .C.  Commercial  training  for  the  consular  service.  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  21 :  27^-SS,  October,  1919. 

MacEIwee,  R.  S.  Foreign  trade  education ;  a  review  of  the  progress  along  educational 
lines  made  during  the  past  two  years ;  School  of  foreign  service  at  Georgetown 
University  and  what  il  has  accomplished.  World's  Markets,  March,  1921,  p. 
25-28. 

Spirit  of  cooperation ;  recent  important  developments  In  education  for  foreign 

trade  and  shipping.     Vocational  Summary,  1 :  6-9,  November,  1918. 

Vocational  education  for  the  business  of  exporting.  Also  Yanes,  F.  J.  Edu- 
cation In  relation  to  Pan-American  trade.  Pan-American  Union.  Pan-American 
Commerce,  1919,  p.  368-78. 

■     Vocational    education   for   the   business   of  exporting.     Commerce   reports.   No. 

118,  May  20,  1919,  p.  914-21. 

and  Nichols,  V.   G.     Training  for  foreign  trade.     Washington,  D.   C,   Gtovem- 


ment  Printing  Office.     195  p.     (U.  S.   Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Miscellaneous  series.  No.  97.) 
National    Association    of    Corporation    Training.     Committee    on    Training    for    Foreign 

Commerce.     Training   for   foreign   commerce ;   with   discussion.      Proceedings,   1921, 

p.  242-322. 
New  school  of  foreign  trade.     Pan-American  Magazine,  32  :  216,  March,  1921. 

Course  offered  at  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Snider,  G.  B.     Education  for  foreign  trade.     National  Marine,  13  :  23-25,  June,  1919. 
Study  of  foreign  trade ;  what  the  universities  offer.     World's  Markets,  Sept.,  1920,  p. 

58.  . 
Swiggett,  G.  Lw     Commercial  education  In  preparation  for  foreign  service.     In  National 

Educational  Association  Proceedings,  1918,  p.  238-40. 
Educational  preparation  for  foreign  service.     In  Proceedings  of  National  For* 

eign  Trade  Council,   1918. 

New    education    and    the   Nation's   business.     School    and    Society,    10 :  211-19, 


Aug.  28,  1019. 

Training  for  foreign  service.     E3ducatlonaJ  Review.  Anrll,  1918. 

Teagle,  C.  Training  for  selling  in  foreign  countries.  Crowther,  Samuel,  ed.  Book  of 
business.     5  :  82-88,  1920. 

Vocational  training  for  foreign  trade  and  shipping.  Commerce  reports,  No.  10,  Jan.  18, 
1919.  p.  161-68. 

Walsh,  E.  A.  Systematic  training  for  foreign  service.  American  Manufacturers  Ex- 
port AssoclaUon.     Export  problems  of  the  United  States,  1919,  p.  219-33. 
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National  Assbctatlon  of  Corporation  Training.     Sii|rs«ated  list  of  books  helpful  in  trais- 
Ing  for  foreign  commerce.     Proceedings,  1921,  p.  30d~18. 

PlDUODICAI<S    or    8P9C1AL    TAL.UB    IK    TftAINIMO    VOB    FOBBIGN    SBBVICBi 

Nenfepaper. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  daily.     Published  at  32  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Subscription  |15  (N.  Y. 
City). 

BanMng,  Credit$  amd  S^ohange. 

The   Bankers   Magazine,    monthly.      Published   by   the    Bankers   Pub.   Co^   N.   Y.     Sob- 
script  Ion  |0. 


Buns   a   department  on    international   banking?  and   finance, 
ly.     Pnl 
N.  Y.     Subscription  $3. 


Credit  Monthly.    Published  by  the  National  AsaodatioB  of  Cr«dit  Men,  41  Park  Baw» 


The   Commercial    and    EHnancial    Chronicle,    weekly.      Published   by   Wm.    B.    Dana   Co.. 

N.  Y.     Subscription  $10. 
Economic  World.    Published  by  the  Chronicle  Co.,  128  Water  St,  N.  Y.     Subscription  $4. 
Many  useful  short  articles.     Analyses  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 

and  many  foreign  countries. 
Chase  Economic  Bulletin,  irregular.     Published  by  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Business  Organization  for  Smporting, 

Associated  Adyertising,  monthly.     Published  by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 

World,  N.  Y.     Subscription  $1.60. 
Commerce  Reports.     Weekly  organ  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Dept.  of  Commerce.     Obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.     Subscription  $8. 

The  first  source  for  exporting  news ;  containing  information  mailed  and  cabled 
by  our  consuls,  attaches,  and  agents  abroad. 
Blxporter*s  Review,  monthly.     Published  by  Exporter's  Eincyclopedla   Co^  N.   Y.     Sub> 
scription  $3. 
lists  foreign  trade  opportnnitiea. 
Journal  of  Accountancy,  monthly.    Published  by  Journal  of  Accountancy,  N.  Y.    Subscrip- 
tion $4. 
Best  accounting  periodical. 
Marine  News,  montbly.     Published  by  N.  Y.  Marine  News  Co.,  N.  Y.     Subscription  $3. 
Gives  a  page  or  more  to  the  news  of  each  American  port,  shipyard  Information, 
marine  insurance  notes,  and  lists  new  maritime  incorporations  and  ocean  freights 
and  charters. 
The  Nation's  Business,  monthly.     Published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C.     Subscription  $8. 

Ofl!lciaI  magazine  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Nautical  Gaaette,  weekly.     Published  by  the  Nautical  Gasette,  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 
Subscription  S4. 

An  international  newspaper.     Page  given  to  foreign  trade  and  another  to  marine 
insurance.     Port  development.     Short  unsigned  articles. 
Printer's  Ink,  weekly.     A  Journal  for  advertisers.     Published  by  Printer's  Ink  Pub.  Co., 
185  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.     Subscription  $3. 
Oldest  and  foremost  of  advertising  magaaines. 
System.     Published  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Co..  Chicago.     Subecripfion  $8. 

Often  the  first  to  treat  new  subjects  though  generally  in  a  cursory  way. 
The  World's  Markets,  montbly.     l^nblished  by  It.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  The  Mercantile  Agency, 
290  Broadway,  N.  Y.     $2.50. 
A  journal  of  information  for  all  who  are  engaged  In  intematlonsl  trade. 

Commercial  and  Finandd  CondiHons  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Baltic  Revie\v%   monthly.     Published  at   129 A  King's  Road,   Chtisea,   London.   8.   W.   3. 

Subscription  £1. 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  and  Commercial  Gaaette  (English),  weekly.     Published  by  His 

Majesty's  Stationary  Office.  Imperial  House.  Kings^'ay,  London.    6d.  per  issue. 

Divisions  on  customs  regulations  and  tariff  changes,  domestic  and  foreign.  Imperial 

and  foreign  trade.  Government  notices  affecting  trade,  and  trade  statistics. 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  monthly.     PuBllshfMl  by  the  Pan  American  UnloQ, 

17th  and  B  Sta.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.     Subscription  $2.50. 
Commerce  Monthly.     Published  by  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  New  York  City.     Free. 
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LETTER  OF  DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

WHEELING  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Hon.  Paul  O.  Reyicann, 

President,  Board  oj  Education ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va, 

My  Dear  Mb.  Retmann:  In  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
entered  into  with  the  Wheeling  Board  of  Education,  I  have  caused  a 
careful  study  to  be  made  of  the  public  school  system  of  your  city,  and 
have  received  preliminary  reports  from  the  members  of  the  survey 
commission  designated  to  do  the  field  work. 

As  requested  by  you,  I  have  had  prepared  a  brief  digest,  or  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  conclusions  and  recommendations,  in  order 
that  thebe  may  be  distributed  in  printed  form  to  the  members  of  your 
board  and  to  others  interested. 

Accompanying  this  summary,  I  am  sending  also  partial  reports,  or 
sections  of  the  report,  which  present  a  portion  of  the  supporting  evi- 
dence and  the  argument  for  certain  of  the  recommendations.  I  am 
Tnalnng  an  effort  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  the  report  into  your 
hands  in  time  for  appropriate  action  in  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
early  termination  of  the  recess  taken  by  the  West  Virginia  State 
liegislature. 

I  believe  you  have  in  the  material  presented  herewith  sufficient 
data  to  enable  you  to  formulate  your  petition  to  the  legislature.  The 
remainder  of  the  report  I  hope  to  place  in  your  hands  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and,  through  you,  all  the  members  of  the 
board  and  the  teaching  staff  for  the  hearty  cooperation  which  all 
concerned  have  manifested  toward  the  work  of  the  survey,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  final  result  will  be  found  in  improved  edu- 
cational opportimities  for  the  children  and  youth,  as  well  as  the 
maturer  citizens  of  Wheeling,  and  increased  utilization  of  these 
opportunities  by  all. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommiBsioner, 
Washington,  March  10,  1921. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMISSION. 


The  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  the  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Wheel- 
ing, and  to  report  to  him  their  findings  and  recommendations,  are 

as  follows: 

FVom  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  assistant  to  the  commissioner,  director  of  the  siirvey. 
BirB.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Miss  Nina  C.  Yandewalker,  specialist  in  kindergarten  and  primary  education. 
Miss  Florence  C.  Fox,  specialist  in  educational  Bystems. 

Mrs.  Alijce  Butowb  Fernandez,  specialist  in  industrial  and  economic  relations  in 
education. 
Miss  Julia  B.  T^ppan,  assistant  in  school  hygiene. 

Fnm  Outiide  the  BoreMi  of  Edncation. 

Dr.  J.  Franklin  Bobbitt,  professor  of  educational  adminiatration,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Ralph  Bowman,  specialist  in  school  finance  and  accounting.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Efficiency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Willard  S.  Small,  director  of  educational  research  and  development,  Interde- 
partmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Chester  A.  Buckner,  professor  of  secondary  education.  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  professor  of  elementary  educaticm,  Peabody  College  lor 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Fletchor  B.  Dresslar,  specialist  in  school  architecture,  buildingp,  and  grounds, 
Peabody  CoUege  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Klar,  director  art  department.  University  of  Pittc^urgh,  Pittsbtngh, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Lynton  F.  Qarrett,  princ^Md  of  the  Tnining  School,  State  Normal  SdKK^,  San 
Marcos,  Tex. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  December  17,  1920,  the  president  of  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners  inquired  concerning  the  possibility  of  having  a  survey  of 
the  public  schools  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  conditions  named  were  met  by 
the  board  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  December  30,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  was  made  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
survey.  The  members  of  the  survey  commission,  as  indicated  on 
the  preceding  page,  were  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  field  work  b^an  on  Monday,  January  17. 

The  field  work  was  completed  on  March  10;  most  of  the  work  was 
done  during  February.  The  aggregate  number  of  days  devoted  to 
field  work  was  approximately  200. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  10,  the  director  of  the  survey  made 
a  report  of  the  conclusions  and  reconmiendations  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  school  commissioners,  and  a  digest  of  the  report  was 
given  to  the  press  for  release  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  On  Friday 
evening  the  report  was  made  public  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  board,  various  civic  organizations,  and  the  press  through  the 
distribution  of  a  printed  pamphlet  of  53  pages. 


THE  SURVEY  BUDGET. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  survey 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

TraDBportation  and  subsistence  of  membere  of  the  commission $1, 796. 91 

Honoraria  of  members  of  the  commission  not  connected  with  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education 1, 850. 00 

Materials  used  in  educational  tests 47. 09 

Clerical  assistance 399. 92 

Printing  preliminary  report 348. 00 

Supplies,  telephone,  telegraph 80. 52 

Total,  to  April  5,  1921 4,622.44 
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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  WHEELING,  WEST 

VIRGINIA. 


I.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  was  established  by  act  of  the  Viiginia 
Legislature,  in  Richmond,  February  23,  1849.  It  was  then,  and  has  since  been 
maintained,  entirely  independent  of  all  other  school  corporations,  general  school 
legislation,  and  even  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  Wheeling — ^notwithstanding,  at 
present,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Wheeling  lies  outside  the  independent 
school  district. 

Originally  the  board  of  school  commissioners  consisted  of  five  members.  Subsequent 
legislation  to  all  intents  and  purposes  divided  the  independent  school  district  into 
seven  relatively  autonomous  subdistricts,  and  provided  for  the  present  board  of  21 
members.  In  certain  important  respects  this  board  functions  as  seven  relatively 
independent  local  boards,  and  exercises  executive  control  over  such  technical  matters 
as  appointment  of  teachers,  administration  of  the  school  buildings,  and  the  like. 

A  good  type  of  personnel  appears  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  office ;  and  the  sub- 
districts  have  acquired  a  tradition  of  selecting  high-minded  men  for  their  school 
commissioners.  Certainly  the  present  board  is  of  this  type.  Some  of  the  board's 
methods  and  actions  must  be  criticized ;  but  the  errors  to  be  pointed  out  are  errors  of 
judgment  and  not  of  character  or  effort. 

Minutes  of  the  board  show  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  not  consulted  nor 
asked  to  nomina,te  teachers;  until  recently  the  principals  were  not  consulted  on 
appointments;  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  primitive  character  of  educational 
administration  in  Wheeling. 

LACK  OP  COMMUNITY  INTEREST  AND  SUPPORT  A  SERIOUS  HANDICAP. 

The  community  generally  has  been  indifferent  toward  public  school  matters; 
active  public  cooperation  and  moral  support  have  been  largely  lacking.  Inactive 
members  of  the  community  who  have  made  no  effort  to  promote  good  schools  have 
scarcely  earned  a  right  to  criticize. 

MANY  COMMENDABLE  FEATURES  IN  SPITE  OF  UNFAVORABLE 

CONDITIONS. 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions,  including  lack  of  vigorous  community  support, 
unwieldy  size  of  board,  inefficient  scheme  of  organization,  and  the  like,  numerous 
commendable  features  have  been  introduced  by  the  board.    Some  of  these  are: 

(1)  Medical  inspection  or  health  service. 

f2^  Numerous  special  supervisors  and  special  teachers. 

?3)  Free  textbooks. 

[4)  Development  of  the  public  library. 
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Recent  large  increases  in  salaries. 
Recent  expansion  of  the  budget. 
Setting  standard  qualifications  for  high-school  teachers. 

An  unusually  extensive  series  of  courses  for  vocational,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  home-making  training. 

(9)  Recent  attempts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  physical  training. 

(10)  The  tendency  to  defray  the  expenses  of  members  of  the  supervisory  corps  in 
attendance  at  professional  meetings. 

11)  Provision  of  visiting  days  for  teachers. 
12^  A  not  ungenerous  sick-leave  allowance. 

(13)  Provision  of  a  ^* coach*'  teacher  for  each  buDding  (although  the  plan  is  not 
administered  e  ffectively ) . 

(14)  An  unusually  good  system  of  providing  substitute  teachers  (incomplete,  but 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes). 

(15)  Numerous  sets  of  supplementary  readers,  and  a  system  for  circulating  them 
(in  serious  need  of  attention,  but  a  highly  commendable  start). 

(16)  A  teachers*  pension  system. 
Q7T  Evening  schools. 

(18)  Americanization  classes. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  ADMINISTRATION  THROUGH  COMMITTEES. 

The  board  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  standing  committees — ten — each  of 
which  performs  important  fimctions  properly  belonging  to  the  board  itself.  Four 
of  these  committees  are  each  as  large  as  the  entire  school  board  of  New  York  City; 
and  the  smaller  committees  are  each  the  size  of  the  entire  school  board  in  Albany  or 
Troy. 

Adding  these  10  functional  boards  to  the  seven  local  or  subdistrict  boards,  and  the 
composite  board  in  which  they  all  belong,  one  may  realize  something  of  the  complexity 
of  the  organization  and  the  possibilities  for  scattering  responsibility. 

For  example,  the  conmiittee  on  buildings  and  grounds  acts  chiefly  as  individuals, 
ordering  repairs,  painting,  etc..  without  consultation,  and  without  previous  action  by 
the  board.  The  conmiittee  meets,  confirms  the  acts  of  individual  members,  and  then 
requests  confirmation  by  the  board.  From  the  way  in  which  reports  are  presented, 
the  board  can  have  no  real  knowledge  of  what  is  done;  confirmation  is  practically  in- 
variable, and  without  debate. 

In  view  of  the  amoimt  of  work  to  be  done,  members  of  the  committee  can  not  give 
the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  know  all  the  details  and  needs  of  all  the  buildings. 
Each  member  knows  many  things  about  ''his  "  building,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  nothing 
approaching  that  specialized  understanding  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  in 
relation  to  education  that  is  needed  for  the  efficient  and  economical  administration 
of  a  modem  school  system.  Further,  they  themselves  sit  among  the  judges  of  their 
own  acts. 

Evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  irresponsibility  is  found  in  the  use  of  bugineBB  prac- 
tices universally  condemned,  and  generally  forbidden  by  law;  such  as  entering  into 
contractual  business  relations  with  individual  members  of  the  board,  and  executive 
action  by  individual  board  members  prior  to  directing  action  by  the  board. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  lay  administration  may  be  seen  in  the  actual  building 
situation  in  Wheeling.  Even  old  buildings  can  be  made  pleasant,  li^t,  airy,  sani- 
tary, and  reasonably  safe;  but  this  has  not  been  done.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
careful  planning,  standardized  procedure,  settled  policies,  a  forward-looking  build- 
ing program. 

The  board's  task  is  not  to  do  the  work,  but  to  get  it  done;  first,  by  directing,  and 
then  by  inspecting,  so  as  to  be  sure  the  work  is  efficient  and  economical. 

The  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  is  active  and  conscientious,  and  appean 
to  give  an  unusually  large  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  executive  labors.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  honesty,  or  int^;rity,  but  of  incorrect  organization  and  procedure 
for  securing  results. 
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IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  LAYMEN  EFFECnVELY  TO  EXAMINE  AND   SELECT 

TEACHERS. 

The  activities  of  the  oommittee  on  teachers  and  schools  afford  other  examples  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  attempt  to  perform  expert  executive  functions  through 
committees  or  individual  members  of  the  board.  Without  professional  training  and 
extended  experience,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  efficiently  the  relative  merits  of  can- 
didates for  principalship  and  teaching  positions.  In  actual  practice,  the  scheme  has 
worked  badly,  omitting  entirely  any  provision  for  rating  the  efficiency  of  principals 
and  teachers,  and  means  for  eliminating  the  inefficient;  another  serious  omission  is 
that  of  a  rule  requiring  consultation  with  superintendent  and  principals  in  choosing 
teachers.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  recognizing  superior  merit  or  professional 
advancement  by  increases  in  salary  or  otherwise. 

The  alternative  plan  is  to  leave  executive  labors  to  professional  executives.  The 
superintendent  alone,  in  consultation  with  principals  and  supervisors,  can  know  how 
many  teachers  are  needed,  and  the  special  abilities  needed  for  each  type  of  position. 
This  plan  places  responsibility  where  it  belongs;  relieves  the  board  of  unnecessary 
labors;  gives  the  superintendent  authority  over  his  teachers,  which  he  can  not  have 
so  long  as  they  owe  their  positions  to  others;  permits  the  board  to  hold  the  superin- 
tendent responsible  for  results — a  thing  impossible  now. 

WORK  OF  OTHER  COMMITTEES  DISCUSSED. 

The  report  discusses  in  detail  the  activities  of  all  the  standing  committees  of  the 
board,  and  shows  clearly  what  functions  properly  belong  to  the  board  and  what  duties 
should  be  performed  by  executive  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  brief  digest  to  devote  space  to  each. 

LACK  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE  HEAD  A  SERIOUS  DEFECT. 

To  summarize  the  situation,  perhaps  rather  bluntly,  the  fundamental  weakness  in 
the  public  school  system  in  Wheeling  has  been  executive  management  by  laymen. 
There  are  many  analogies  between  the  management  of  a  school  system  by  a  board  of 
education  and  the  management  of  a  business  or  a  factory  by  a  board  of  directors;  but 
the  fundamental  principles  of  organization  and  management  generally  accepted  in 
business  and  industry,  and  in  progressive  school  systems,  have  not  been  operative 
in  the  Wheeling  schools. 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  business  or  manufacturing  corporation  does  not  mix  in 
the  details  of  the  work.  It  employs  a  chief  executive,  outlines  its  policies  to  him, 
makes  clear  to  him  the  results  to  be  secured,  gives  him  control  over  the  means  to  be 
employed,  and  then  demands  that  he  get  results.  They  then  employ  various  methods 
of  accounting,  auditing,  and  otherwise  checking.up  the  results. 

In  the  Wheeling  schools,  however,  the  executive  work  of  the  board  is  mainly  per- 
formed by  conmiittees,  or  even  by  individual  members,  who  buy  and  sell,  employ 
and  discharge,  enter  into  and  abrogate  contracts,  direct  employees,  and  attend  to 
countless  details  usually  left  to  executives  and  their  subordinates.  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  the  business  world,  the  board  has  no  chief  executive,  and 
there  is  little  evidence  in  the  plan  of  organization  to  show  any  realization  of  the  need 

of  one. 

Let  the  business  man  on  the  board  imagine  what  would  happen  to  his  bank,  or 
store,  or  factory,  if  it  were  managed  by  a  committee  of  outsiders  who  dipped  into  the 
business  for,  say,  two  hours  each  week.  The  conduct  of  a  big  school  system  is  a  more 
complex,  difficult,  and  technical  job  than  merchandising  or  banking. 

What  is  needed  is  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  the  board  will  get  things  done  in 
responsible  ways,  and  enforce  responsibility,  without  doing  the  things  themselves. 
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The  board  should  occupy  itself  mainly  with  directorial  and  inspectcnial  functiozifl, 
leaving  detailed  executive  labors  to  their  specialized  and  experienced  executive 
officials — ^the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  subordinates. 

FUNDAMENTAL  NEEDS  IN  WHEELING. 

Briefly  stated,  some  of  the  things  which  need  to  be  done  are: 

(1)  Eliminate  the  subdistricts,  except  for  attendance  purposes. 

(2)  Eliminate  the  local  conmiissionerships,  and  have  board  members  elected  at 
large. 

(3)  Provide  a  small  board  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  local, 
petty,  personal,  and  political  influences. 

(4)  The  board  should  delegate  responsibility  and  authority  to  its  chief  executive, 
provide  the  necessary  means,  demand  results,  and  then  stand  a^de  and  let  the  super- 
intendent and  his  organization  get  results. 

(5)  The  board  should  adopt  impersonal  ways  of  checking  up  results,  efficiency, 
and  economy. 

(6)  The  board  should  take  the  community  into  its  confldence  fully,  at  all  times, 
and  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  policies,  needs,  and  results. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  ESSENTIAL. 

The  laws  governing  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  are  in  a  confused, 
fragmentary,  and  archaic  condition.  The  complete  charter  legislation  which  governs 
the  district  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  board ,  nor  an\  of  its  officers,  nor  of  the  public 
library  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

The  school  laws  applicable  to  WTieeling  should  be  completely  rewritten  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  modem  practice.  The  report  contains  detailed  suggestions  concerning  thoae 
matters  which  should  be  included  in  State  legislatiires,  and  also  those  which  should  be 
cared  for  by  rules  and  regulations  or  other  local  legislation  by  the  board. 


n.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM. 


There  is  a  conmiendable  tendency  in  progressive  States  to  eliminate  special  charter 
legislation  for  independent  city  school  districts.  When  the  State  drafts  a  good  genial 
law  for  the  purpose,  it  saves  a  city  a  good  deal  of  special  maneuvering  sidiply  to  come 
in  under  it. 

If  Wheeling  does  not  choose  to  follow  this  course,  it  is  recommended  that,  in  rewrit- 
ing the  charter,  the  general  State  legislation  be  accepted  so  far  as  it  is  smted  to  condi- 
tions in  Wheeling,  and  that  special  legislation  be  sought  only  in  so  far  as  the  general 
legislation  is  not  suitable. 

NECESSARY   DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   STATE   LEGISLATION   AND   THE 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Only  the  more  general  and  fundamental  things  should  be  accomplished  by  State 
legislation.  Matters  of  detail  should  be  left  to  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  aad 
other  legislation  by  the  board. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  things  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling,  those  mattefs  whi<di 
are  usually  best  taken  care  of  by  State  legislation  are  designated  b>  the  letter  (S);  and 
those  which  are  best  included  under  the  rules  and  regulatUms  or  other  legislation  of  the 
board  are  designated  by  the  letter  (R) 
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SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  COVERED. 

(1)  The  subdifltrict  divisions  should  be  abolished,  except  for  attendance  pur- 
poses.   (S) 

(2)  There  should  be  a  school  board  of  five  members,  elected  at  large,  one  member- 
being  elected  each  year,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  (If  elections  must  be  biennial,  then 
the  term  should  be  six  years,  one-third  of  the  board,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  being  elected 
at  each  election.)    (S) 

(3)  It  is  desirable,  though  notiBO  essential,  that  members  be  nominated  by  petition 
and  elected  on  nonpartisan  ballot,  at  special  school  elections,  held  in  the  school  build- 
ings, and  directed  by  the  board  of  education.    (S) 

(4)  Board  members  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  residents  of  the  city 
for  at  least  three  years  immediately  preceding  election.    (S) 

(5)  No  salary  or  other  remuneration  should  be  paid  to  board  members.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  payment  of  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  board's  business.     (S) 

(6)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  other  than  by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  it  should  be 
filled  by  the  mayor  (subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council)  until  the  next  school 
election,  when  it  should  be  filled  by  election  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.    (S) 

(7)  A  specific  day  and  hour  should  be  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  subse- 
quent to  the  annual  election,  at  which  time  the  board  is  organized  for  the  year.    (S) 

(8)  A  specific  day  and  hoiur  should  be  fixed  for  the  regular  monthly  board  meetings, 
and  a  method  prescribed  for  calling  special  meetings.    (R) 

(9)  The  board  should  have  no  standing  committees  except  the  committee  of  the 
whole.    (R) 

(10)  When  tasks  arise  demanding  committee  work,  the  board  should  appoint  tem- 
porary special  committees.    (R) 

(11)  The  superintendent  of  education  should  be  made  the  chief  executive  of  the 
board.of  education  in  its  administration  of  all  aspects  of  the  school  system.    (S) 

(12)  The  board  should  appoint  the  superintendent  for  a  relatively  long  term  of  three 
or  four  years,  subject  to  removal  only  for  cause  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  board.     (S) 

(13)  In  Wheeling  the  board  should  create  (if  not  already  created)  and  provide  for 
the  following  positions  subordinate  to  the  chief  executive:  (1)  Business  assistant  (who 
also  should  be  clerk  of  the  board);  (2)  manager  of  properties  (or  director  of  buildings 
and  groimds),  subordinate  to  the  business  assistant;  (3)  director  of  census  and  attend- 
ance; (4)  director  of  health  (including  both  medical  inspection  and  physical  educa- 
tion), (5)  primary  supervisor.  Beyond  these,  the  present  provision  of  special  super- 
visors, principals,  teachers,  nurses,  etc.,  appears  to  be  good.    (R)    (By-laws.) 

(14)  Outside  of  the  major  executive  organization  the  board  should  provide  for  and 
appoint  for  only  part-time  or  occasional  duties  an  att(  mey,  a  treasurer,  and  an  auditor. 
(R)    (By-laws.) 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

(15)  The  board  should  poeeess  corporate  powers:  The  power  to  acquire,  hold,  lease, 
and  sell  real  and  personal  property;  to  receive  bequests  and  donations;  to  sue  and  be 
sued;  to  condemn  property  needed  for  educational  purposes;  and  to  perform  other 
corporate  acts  required  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  committed  to  its  care.    (S) 

(16)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education  should  be: 

(a)  To  determine  all  questions  of  general  policy  to  be  employed  in  the  conduct  of 
education.    (S) 

(h)  To  create,  abolish,  modify,  and  maintain  such  poeitiona,  schools,  divisions, 
clas^cations,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
work.    (S) 
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(c)  To  have  the  care,  custody,  title,  control,  and  safekeeping  of  all  school  property 
or  other  prot>erty  of  the  city  used  for  educational,  social,  or  recreational  activities 
and  not  specifically  placed  by  law  under  the  control  of  some  other  body  or  officer, 
and  to  prescril^e  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  and  preservation  of  such  prop- 
erty.   (S) 

{d)  To  piu-chase  new  school  sites  or  additions  to  sites,  and  to  order  new  buildines 
or  additions  to  buildings  erected,  as  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  other  educational, 
social,  and  recreational  agencies  under  their  control  may  necessitate;  and  to  approve 
all  contracts  entered  into.    (S) 

(f)  To  rent  or  lease  property  required  for  the  use  of  schools  or  other  agencies  main- 
tamed  and  directed  by  the  board.    fS) 

(/)  To  establish  and  maintain  sucn  free  elementary  schools,  intermediate  schools, 
high  schools,  kindergartens,  vocational  and  industrial  schools,  technical  schools,  night 
schools,  part-time  or  continuation  schools  and  classes,  vacation  schools,  open-air 
schools,  schools  for  adults,  schooLi  for  delinquents,  schools  for  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children,  or  such  other  schools  or  classes  as  the  board  shall  deem  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  city.    ^S) 

(a)  To  establish  and  maintain  libraries  ana  museums  which  may  be  open  to  the 
public,  to  organize  and  maintain  public  ler'tiu*e  courses,  and  to  establish,  eqmp,  and 
maintain  play  grounds,  recreation  centers,  social  centers,  and  reading  rooms.    (S) 

(A)  To  authorize  the  formulation  of  the  annual  budget  of  expenditures  for  the 
scnools,  public  library,  and  other  agencies  maintained  by  the  boara,  and  to  pass  upon 
and  adopt  such  budget  as  the  work  appears  to  necessitate.    (8) 

i)  To  fix  the  annual  tax  levy  for  education.    (S) 

j)  To  fix  the  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees.    (S) 

i)  To  approve  all  expenditures  made.    (S) 

/)  To  approve  all  contracts  entered  into.    (S^ 

jn)  To  authorize  the  formulation  of  the  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  needed  for 
the  direction  and  mauagement  of  the  schools  and  other  agencies  and  activities  under 
the  board,  and  to  approve  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  before  they  become 
operative.    ^S) 

(n)  To  autnorize  the  courses  of  study  which  shall  be  given  in  the  schoob  or  by  other 
educational  agencies  directed  and  mamtained  by  the  board,  and  to  approve  tne  con- 
tent of  such  courses  before  they  become  operative.    (S) 

(o)  To  authorize  the  selection  and  determination  of  such  books,  maps,  globes, 
apparatus,  furniture,  tools,  and  other  equipment  and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  propter  and  efficient  management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social, 
and  recreational  agencies  and  activities  under  its  management  and  control,  and  to 
approve  such  selectioos  and  determinations  before  purchases  are  made.    (S) 

(p)  To  authorize  the  purchase  and  provision  of  such  books,  maps,  globes,  appara- 
tus, fiu^iture^  tools,  ana  other  equipment  and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social,  and  recre- 
ational agencies  and  activities  under  its  management  and  control,  and  to  approve 
prices  and  other  conditions  of  purchase,  before  such  piurchases  are  made.    (S) 

{q)  To  select  and  employ  a  superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  of  the  board.    (S) 

(r)  To  authorize  the  determination  of  the  number  and  qualifications  of  employees 
to  be  provided  for  the  work  of  the  several  schools  and  agencies,  and  to  approve  such 
determinations  before  employees  are  selected.    (S) 

(s)  To  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  S3rstem  of  certification  of  teachers. 
and  the  preparation  of  eligible  lists.    (S) 

{t)  To  require  the  superintencent  to  nominate Idl  assistants,  directors,  and  super- 
visors oi  special  departments,  principals,  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  janitors,  and 
other  officers  and  employees  in  the  organization  under  his  charge;  the  board  to  pass 
upon  and  approve  all  Dominations  before  appointments  are  made,  and  to  make  all 
appointmentH  and  approve  all  contracts.    (S) 

(u)  To  authorize  the  determination  of  plans  for  attendance,  census,  classificationT 
^jadmg,  promotion,  transfers,  graduation  from  schools  and  courses,  and  other  matters 
involved  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  pupils  and  students,  and  to  approve 
all  such  plans  before  they  become  operative.    (S) 

(v)  To  authorize  the  determination  of  plans  for  testing,  recording  and  reporting  the 
degrees  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  grades,  and  schools; 
approve  such  plans  before  they  are  put  into  operation;  and  to  provide  the  meana 
necessary  for  making  the  plans  operative.    (S) 

(w)  To  authorize  the  preparation  and  publication  periodicallv  of  reports  to  the 
community  which  set  forth  in  a  clear  ana  intelligible  manner  the  charact^  of  the 
efforts,  degrees  of  achievement,  working  conditions,  finance,  and  further  needs  of  the 
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Bchools  and  other  agencies  maintained  and  directed  by  the  board;  to  approve  such 
reports  before  they  are  published ;  and  to  direct  their  publication  and  distribution.   (S) 

(x)  To  require  their  officials  to  make  such  reports  of  the  educational  and  other 
activities  under  their  charge  itB  may  be  legitimately  requested  by  county,  State,  or 
national  authority.    (S) 

(y)  To  perform  "any  duty  imposed  upon  boards  of  education  by  the  laws  or  admin- 
istrative r^ulations  of  the  State  so  far  as  they  may  be  ap]^licable  to  the  schools  or  other 
educational  agencies  and  affairs  of  the  district  ajid  not  inconsistent  with  other  legis- 
lation affecting  the  district.    ( S) 

(z)  To  prescribe  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  State  le^slation  effectiye,  and  for  tne  conduct  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and 
for  transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  board  that  relate  to  the  management,  operation, 
control,  maintenance,  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  f>ublic  Ubrar}',  and  all  other  edu- 
cational, social,  and  recreational  agencies  and  activities  under  its  charge  or  direction. 

(S) 
(aa)  To  i>erform  such  other  duties  and  to  possess  such  other  powers  as  may  be  re- 

Suired  to  administer  the  affairs  placed  under  its  control  and  management,  to  execute 
U  powers  vested  in  it,  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  and  activities  committed  to  its  care.    (S) 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

(17)  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  possess  the  following  powers  and  be 
charged  with  the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  in  its  conduct  of  the  schools 
and  of  other  agencies  and  activities  committed  to  its  care.    (S) 

(b)  To  attend  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  board,  and  to  cooperate  and 
advise  with  all  committees  of  the  ooard.    (S) 

(c)  To  exercise  the  right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before  the  board ,  but  not  to  vote.  (S) 
(a)  To  enforce  all  provisions  of  law  and  all  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the 

management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social,  and  recreational  agencies 
and  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education.    (S) 

(f)  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  for  approval  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
needed  for  tne  direction  and  control  of  the  schools  and  other  agencies  and  acti\dtie8 
under  the  charge  of  the  board.    (S) 

(/)  To  prepare,  in  conference  and  cooperation  with  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
special  depi^tments,  principals,  teachers,  librarians,  and  other  competent  members 
01  the  organization,  the  content  of  each  course  of  study  authorized  oy  the  board  of 
education.    (S) 

(f/)  To  select,  in  conference  and  cooperation  with  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
special  departments,  principals,  teachers,  librarians,  physicians  and  nurses  the  text- 
books and  other  books,  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  tools,  equipment,  and  all  other  sup- 
pUee  and  appliances  needed  for  the  activities  oi  the  schools  and  other  agencies  under 
the  care  of  tne  board.    (S) 

(h)  To  determine  the  boundaries  of  school  attendance  subdistricts,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board.    (S) 

(i)  To  investigate  the  need  of  and  recommend  to  the  board  provision  for  school 
^icilities  in  the  several  subdistricts.    (S) 

(j)  To  have  charge  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  the  schools  and  other  ageiides  under  the  board,  the  maintenance  of  groimds, 
and  the  purchase,  storage,  and  distribution  of  books,  maps,  charts,  apparatus,  tools, 
and  all  other  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies.    (S) 

(k)  To  have  charge  of  the  system  of  certification  of  all  teachers  and  other  employees, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  and  to  prepare,  as  occasion  demands,  eligible 
lists  for  all  types  of  positions.    (S) 

(0  To  nominate  as  needed  the  assistants,  directors  and  supervisors  of  special  de- 
partments, princix)als,  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  librarians,  janitors,  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, ana  other  employees,  authorized  by  the  board.    (S) 

jhn)  To  recommend,  subject  to  the  approval  of  t^e  board,  the  salary  to  be  paid  each 
official  or  employee  of  the  board.    (S) 

(n)  To  have  supervision  and  direction  of  assistants  directors,  and  supervisors  of 
special  departments,  principals,  teachers,  librarians,  physicians,  nurses,  attendance 
officers,  janitors,  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  under  the  board .    (S ) 

(o)  To  assign  principals,  nurses,  janitors,  librarians,  and  other  employees  to  the 
schools  or  other  place  where  their  work  is  to  be  done ;  to  transfer  them  from  one  school 
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or  other  place  of  work  to  anoPther;  and  to  report  immediately  such  transfers  to  the 
board  for  consideration  and  action.    (S) 

(p)  To  assign  teachers  to  schools,  grades,  classes, ^and  courses  according  to  the 
neeas  of  the  service;  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  scKbol  to  another,  from  one  grade 
to  another,  from  one  class  to  another,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  service ;  and  to 
report  immediately  such  assignments  and  transfers  to  the  board  for  its  consideration 
and  action.    (S) 

(a)  To  report  to  the  board  violations  of  regulations  and  cases  of  insubmdination; 
ana  in  cases  sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  it,  suspend  any  official  or  employee  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  when 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  its  consideration 
and  action.    (S) 

(r)  To  recommend  for  discharge  or  retirement  any  employee  under  his  direction 
whose  influenc3  or  services  are  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  warrant  such  action,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board.    (S) 

(s)  To  prepare,  in  conference  with  the  business  assistant  and  others  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  facts,  an  annual  budget,  showing  in  detail  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  meet  the  estimated  needs  of  the  ensuing  school  year,  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
board  for  consideration  and  action.    (S) 

(t)  To  recommend  to  the  board  transfers  from  one  budgetary  appropriation  to 
another  as  conditions  may  require .    (S) 

(u)  To  have  power,  within  the  limits  of  the  detailed  budget  approved  by  the 
board,  to  approve  and  direct  all  purchases  and  expenditures,  making  report  to  the 
board  at  eacn  monthly  meeting,  and  at  any  other  time  when  the  board  may  request 
it;  to  report  proposed  detailed  expenditures  prior  to  action,  whenever  the  board  may 
reauest  the  same,  for  its  consideration  and  action.    ^S) 

(v)  To  have  supervision  and  direction  over  all  activities  involved  in  the  census, 
the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws,  the  classification,  grading^  promotion,  disci- 
pline, and  the  organization  and  management  in  general  of  the  pupils  and  students. 

(w)  To  have  supervision  and  direction  over  courses  of  stuay,  methods  of  edrca- 
tional  procedure,  me  working  conditions  of  pupils  and  teachers,  standards  of  achieve- 
ment, the  supervisorv  labors  of  special  supervisors,  principals,  and  departmental 
heads,  the  training  oi  teachers  in  service,  the  measurement  of  educational  achieve- 
ments, and  every  other  professional  factor,  agency,  or  activity  involved  in  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  education.    (8) 

(x)  To  make  decisions  in  the  case  of  controversies  or  conflicts  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  which  he  is  the  head ,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  board .    (S) 

(y)  To  decide  all  matters  of  detail  purelv  ministerial  ana  administrative  in  the 
application  of  laws,  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  to  the  concrete  situations  that  are 
met  with;  and  to  decide  any  matters  that  may  arise  concerning  which  no  specific 
provision  is  made  in  the  legislation,  reporting  his  decisions  at  fhe  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  board  following  such  decisions.    (8) 

THE  BUSINESS  ASSISTANT  AND  CLERK  OF  THE  BOABD. 

(18)  The  business  assistant  to  the  superintendent  and  clerk  of  the  board,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  should  execute  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  directed 
by  the  board,  conditioned  upon  the  ^thful  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  delivery 
to  his  successor  of  all  district  property  pertaining  to  his  office  or  in  his  custody. 

(19)  The  business  assistant,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, should  perform  the  following  duties: 

(a)  Act  as  purchasing  agent,  receive,  store,  and  distribute  the  books,  supplies, 
apparatus,  and  other  materials  and  appliances  authorized  by  the  board.    (K) 

(b)  Represent  the  board  in  negotiations  relating  to  the  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  school  property.    (R) 

(c)  Recommend  to  the  board  through  the  superintendent  such  assistants,  clerks, 
janitors,  engineers,  foremen,  and  mechanics  as  shall  be  needed  for  continuous  employ 
in  the  department  under  his  charge ;  and  have  authoritjr  to  employ  for  brief  penocfa 
such  worKmen  as  are  necessarv  for  the  execution  of  tne  labors  of  his  department, 
and  to  discharge  the  same.    (R) 

(d)  Supervise  all  matters  of  repair,  and  have  general  charge  of  all  buildings  under 
the  charce  of  the  board.    (R) 

(e)  Mfl&e  and  keep  accurate  and  reliable  real  and  personal  property  records  whic^ 
shall  show  the  cost,  time  of  purchase  or  acquisition,  present  value,  and  location  of 
the  property.    (R) 
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(/)  Cause  the  property  of  the  board  to  be  insured  in  such  amounts  as  the  board 
may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  keep  a  record  of  insurance  placed  on  school  prop- 
erty.    (R) 

(g)  Make  to  the  board  through  the  superintendent  written  monthly  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  board,  as  to  repairs,  construction, 
and  improvements,  including  such  requests  of  princip^s  as  reqiure  action  of  the 
board,  with  recommendations  thereon.    (R) 

(h)  Draw  up  or  examine  all  contracts  and  other  engagements  in  which  the  board 
is  a  party.    (K) 

(t)  Receive  tuition  fees,  fines,  monev  from  the  sale  of  books,  shop  construction,  and 
other  school  property  and  sei  vices,  from  other  buildings,  and  from  other  sources, 
except  such  as  are  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  according  to  law,  and  deposit  all 
moneys  collected  by  him  with  the  district  treasurer  at  least  once  each  month.    (R^ 

(j)  Audit  all  claims,  approve  all  bills,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  auditor  of  the 
board  for  audit  and  approval.    (R) 

(h)  Audit  all  cash  collections  made  by  the  agents  of  the  board,  and  determine  the 
land  of  form  of  reports  to  be  required  of  such  collecting  agents.    (R) 

(I)  Keep  the  revenue  and  expense  accounts,  asset  and  liability  accounts,  budget 
allowance  ledger,  registers  of  purchase  orders,  vouchers  and  warrants,  expenditure 
distribution  record  by  schools,  pay-roll  records,  registers  of  leases;  rents,  bonds,  and 
building  construction,  and  other  contracts.    (R) 

(m)  Draw  all  warrants  in  payments  of  claims  against  the  board.    (R) 

(n)  Submit  to  the  board  a  monthly  report  of  receipts,  disbursements,  and  budget 
balances,  and  an  annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.    (R) 

(o)  Act  as  custodian  of  all  contracts,  securities,  document-s,  title  papers,  books  of 
record,  and  other  {^pers  belon^ng  to  the  board.    (R) 

(p)  Have  supervision  and  direction  over  the  director  of  properties,  janitors,  and 
other  continuous  or  temporary  employees  of  the  department  imder  his  charge.    (R) 

(a)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  superintendent  under  the 
autnorization  of  the  board.    (R) 

(20)  The  business  assistant,  in  his  capacity  of  clerk  of  the  board,  should  perform 
the  following  duties: 

(a)  Perform  the  usual  functions  of  secretary  to  the  board.    (R) 

(b)  Keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  ^id  a  calendar  of  all  matters 
referred  to  committees  and  others,  and  report  action  or  nonaction  on  Hie  same  at  each 
regular  meeting.    (R) 

(r^  Send  written  notices  to  board  members  of  both  special  and  re^lar  meetines  of 
the  Doard,  with  calendar  of  all  matters  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting  so  to  as  these 
are  known  at  time  of  sendin?  the  notice.    (R) 

((f)  Receive  and  reply  to  all  communications  to  the  board  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  board.    (R) 

(e)  Perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  by-laws  of  the  board  in 
connection  with  school  elections  of  every  kind.    (R) 

The  legislation  above  suggested  will  provide  for  good  organization  and  procedure 
upon  the  administrative  level  of  the  management.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter 
into  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  laws>  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  that  should  be 
enacted  for  the  governance  of  the  schools.  The  things  to  be  provided  for  are  very 
numerous  and  can  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  complete  school  code  of 
West  Virginia,  or  other  States,  together  with  an  examination  of  manuals  of  rules  and 
regulations  of  careful  school  boards. 

MEETINGS  OP  THE  BOARD. 

One  way  of  estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  board  is  to  note  the  regularity  with  which 
the  members  attend  the  meetings.  For  this  purpose  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
minutes  of  the  board,  and  the  attendance  noted  during  the  three  years  from  January 
1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1920. 

During  this  period,  the  board  held  37  regular  meetings,  9  special  meetings,  1  ad- 
journed meeting,  and  7  meetings  at  which  there  was  no  quorum;  total,  54  meetings. 

Sixteen  members  have  been  connected  with  the  board  for  the  entire  three  years; 
of  these,  1  member  attended  all  of  the  54  meetings;  1  attended  53,  and  1  attended  51; 
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only  9  others  attended  more  than  22  meetingB.  One  member  has  attended  but  one 
meeting  of  the  board  in  three  years. 

In  1918,  when  16  meetings  were  held,  7  members  attended  only  8  meetings  or  leas; 
in  1919,  when  21  meetings  were  held,  8  members  attended  only  10  meetings  or  leas; 
in  1920,  when  17  meetings  were  held,  8  members  attended  only  8  meetings  or  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  three  years,  and 
the  number  of  members  present  at  each: 

Table  1. — Attendance  of  members  at  meetings  of  the  board  of  education. 


Number  of  members  present. 

Number  of  meetings. 

Three 
years' 
totaL 

Agere- 

1918 

1919 

1920 

gate  at- 
tendant. 

18 

1 

1 
3 
4 
9 
8 
9 
8 
6 
2 
4 

18 

17 

8 
1 
8 
2 

.8 
8 
2 
2 

1 

i' 

4 

8 
4 
2 

1 

i' 

51 

16.:...::....::::..:..::.:.:...:: :.:...:...:.:. 

I 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

M 

16 

135 

14 

112 

13 

117 

12 -. 

91 

U 

65 

H) 

20 

9 

2 

M 

8 

7 

1 

i' 

7 

Total 

16 
61.9 

21 
61.9 

17 
64.4 

M 

62.7 

771 

Per  cent  of  fttt4^iwlftiwe , , 

Of  the  54  meetings  held  during  the  three  years,  7  had  fewer  than  11  memben  pree^it, 

or  a  quorum;  at  only  8  meetings  were  there  more  than  15  members  present;  only  1 

meeting  was  attended  by  as  many  as  18  members.    The  per  cent  of  attendance  of 

members  for  the  3-year  period  was  62.7.    In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 

board  requires  75  per  cent  performance  from  the  children  in  the  schools  as  a  condition 

of  promotion. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

A  school  census  is  taken  annually  in  Wheeling,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
board  makes  any  special  use  of  the  data  thus  secured,  for  no  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  figures.  Further,  the  work  of  enumeration  is  very  carelessly  done,  and  the  repents 
are  quite  unreliable. 

For  example,  an  analysis  of  the  1920  school  census  figures  was  made  by  the  survey 
staff,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  diildren  were  reported  of  each  age.  'A  compari- 
son of  these  figures  with  the  figures  for  enrollment  in  nine  public  elementary  schools 
and  six  parochial  schools  shows  that  there  are  enrolled  in  these  schools  949  more 
children  under  14  years  of  age  than  are  accoimted  for  in  the  census  reports.  Again, 
an  analysis  of  the  1915  census  enumeration  was  made,  for  comparison  with  correspond- 
ing figures  of  five  years  later.  The  total  number  of  white  children  reported  was 
10,315;  of  these,  the  ages  are  not  given  in  2,182  cases,  or  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all. 
Of  238  colored  children,  the  ages  are  not  reported  in  118  cases,  or  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  all. 

Such  reports  are  practically  valueless,  and  payment  for  than  is  a  waste  of  public 
money. 
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Table  2. — Comparison  of  school  census  with  s(hool  enrollment^  1920 — Number  of 

children  reported  of  each  age. 


Census 
enumer- 
ation, 

Enrolled  in— 

Not  in 
elemen- 
tary 
schools. 

Age  tn  years. 

9  pabUc 
elemen- 
tary 
schools, 
Septem- 
ber, 1920. 

6  parochi- 
al schools 
Septem- 
ber, 1920. 

Excess. 

• 

Under  6 

3 
7 
248 
383 
339 
322 
288 
326 
407 
389 
320 
320 
285 
322 
341 
332 
318 
344 
296 
337 
258 
354 
303 
294 
294 
336 
319 
327 
233 
254 
340 
450 
26 

114 

259 

228 

249 

239 

245 

228 

259 

235 

270 

251 

272 

262 

295 

249 

245 

263 

203 

102 

67 

37 

9 

11 

1 

1 

26 

87 

61 

124 

99 

128 

100 

110 

104 

89 

88 

147 

46 

126 

74 

108 

72 

59 

39 

24 

16 

7 

7 

137 

6  to  6.5 

339 

6^  to  7 

41 

7to7J5 

10 

1 

7.5  to  8 

8  to  8.5 

51 

8.6  to  9 

40 

9  to  9.5 

****** 

43 

9.5  to  10 

68' 

10  to  10^ 

20 

10.5  toll 

19 

11  to  11.5 

90 

11.5  to  12 

23 

13  to  12.5 

*"• 

99 

12.5  to  13 

is" 

13  to  13.5 

21 

13.5  to  14 



17 

14  to  14.5 

82 
155 
246 
205 
338 
285 
293 
293 
336 
319 
327 
233 
254 
340 
450 

26 

14.5  to  1 5 

16  to  15.5 

15.5  to  16 

16  to  16.5 

16.5  to  17 

17  to  17.5 

17.5  to  18 

18  to  18J> 

1 

19  to  19  J» 



20  to  20.5 

1 

Over  21 

1 

9,665 

* 

4,594 

1,741 

4,279 
949 

949 

3,330 

School  census  figures  should  be  checked  up  more  carefully  to  insure  accuracy  and 
completeness,  and  then  they  should  be  carefully  analyzed  and  studied  with  a  view 
to  placing  the  facts  before  the  board.  These  facts  should  include  the  number  of 
children  of  each  age  who  ought  to  be  in  school;  where  they  live;  how  many  are  actu- 
ally enrolled  in  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools;  how  many  are  working  at 
gainful  employment;  other  reasons  for  nonattendance  at  school. 

Progressive  communities  are  now  supplementing  the  formal  census  enumeration 
by  providing  for  cumulative  record  cards,  to  be  made  and  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
attendance  department.  The  card  contains  information  concerning  residence,  names 
and  birth  places  of  parents,  date  of  birth  of  child,  sex,  nationality,  kind  and  grade  of 
school  attendance  or  reason  for  nonattendance;  name  and  address  of  employer  and 
nature  of  employment  if  employed,  etc.  If  such  cards  are  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  names  of  children  moving  into  the  community  the  essential  facts  about 
every  child  of  school  age  can  be  available  at  all  times. 

Early  in  each  school  term  the  census  reports  should  be  checked  against  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  to  ascertain  what  children  are  out 
of  school.  The  attendance  officers  can  then  visit  the  homes  of  these  children  and 
follow  them  up.  Census  information,  when  properly  digested  and  utilized,  will  thus 
function  more  completely  in  the  administration  of  compulsory  school  attendance, 
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child  labor  legislation,  and  the  granting  of  work  permits.  It  will  also  prove  valuable 
in  studying  the  growth  of  the  community  and  the  shifting  of  population,  and  thus 
assist  in  planning  school  accommodations  for  the  future. 


in.  FINANCES  AND  ACCOUNTING. 


COMPARISON  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  WITH  THOSE  OF  CITY 

DEPARTMENTS. 

(a)  City  government  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the  various  city  revenues  to 
meet  part  of  city  expenses;  whereas  the  schools  must  levy  a  tax  for  almost  their  entire 
expenditures.  Therefore  the  tax  rates  of  city  and  schools  are  not  comparable,  nor 
are  they  comparable  with  tax  rates  of  other  cities  not  organized  in  like  manner. 

(&)  Comparison  between  city  departments  and  schools  should  be  made  only  on 
basis  of  expenditiu'es.  Of  the  total  amount  expended  by  both  city  and  schools  from 
1917-18  to  date  the  schools  alone  have  expended  but  35  per  cent;  schoob  and  library 
together,  36 J  per  cent. 

(c)  School  costs  in  Wheeling  have  doubled  since  1915,  but  this  is  true  also  of  schoolfl 
throughout  the  country.  Increase  in  teachers'  salaries  and  increase  in  other  costB, 
together  with  additional  school  activities,  are  responsible  for  increase  in  1920  school 
tax. 

(d)  Other  public  expenditiu-es  in  WTieeling  have  increased  in  even  greater  projxff- 
tion  than  the  schools.  Since  1917  the  expense  of  the  city  council  has  increased  224 
per  cent;  bureau  of  streets,  144  per  cent;  bureau  of  fire,  142  per  cent;  bureau  of 
police,  98  per  cent;  bond  principal  and  interest,  95  per  cent;  bureau  of  health,  57 
per  cent;  whereas  the  school  expenditures  have  increased  but  55  per  cent.  (See 
Table  1.) 
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(e)  City  of  Wheeling  includes  more  taxable  property  than  the  independent  school 
district;  therefore  city  can  raise  as  much  money  by  a  smaller  tax  rate  as  the  schools 
can  by  a  larger  tax  rate. 

(/)  Comparison  between  tax  rates  of  1919  and  1920  show  school  tax  rate  to  have 
increased  54  per  cent,  and  city  tax  (based  on  equal  amount  of  taxable  property  to 
have  increased  50  per  cent. 

(g)  Conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  is  that  school  tax  of  86  cents  in  1920  is 
logical  and  in  line  with  what  other  cities  are  doing  for  their  schools. 

COMPARISON  OF  WHEELING  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  WITH  THOSE  OF 

OTHER  CmES. 

(a)  The  taxable  wealth  in  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  for  1920  is 
$65,404,955.>  But  a  study  of  school  taxation  by  45  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion in  1917-18  reveals  the  fact  that  Wheeling  was  considered  as  not  assessing  property 
on  a  100  per  cent  valuation,  and  if  so  taxed  its  taxable  wealth  in  1917  would  be 
$93,534,000  instead  of  $62,893,115  as  given. 

(b)  In  comparison  with  the  same  45  cities.  Wheeling  ranks  33  as  to  total  school 
expenses  (excluding additions  and  improvements);  it  ranks  38  in  expenses  for  genend 
control;  32  in  instruction  cost  (day  school);  34  in  cost  of  plant  operation;  29  as  to 
expenses  for  auxiliary  agencies;  and  26  fixed  charges  and  interest. 

(c)  Wheeling's  cost  in  1919-20  per  pupil  average  daily  attendance  as  to  total  school 
exx)enses  is  $76.69;  for  general  control,  $3.16;  for  instruction  (day  school),  $54.13; 
operation  of  plant,  $7.34;  upkeep,  ^7.16;  auxiliary  agencies,  $2.26;  fixed  charges  and 
interest,  $2.64. 

THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  WHEELING  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  The  public  schools  of  Wheeling  unfortimately,  like  numerous  other  sdiool 
systems  of  the  country,  maintain  no  accounting  system  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word.  By  this  is  meant  a  double-entry  set  of  books  from  which  bakmce  sheets,  op- 
erating, and  other  analytical  statements  may  be  currently  drawn. 

(b)  The  school  accounts  of  Wheeling  consist  of  a  voluminous  record  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  a  portion  of  which  is  duplication,  with  but  little  separation  as  to 
character  of  expenditure,  and  mixed  up  as  to  distribution  of  fimctional  costs.  There 
appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  which  funds  are  the  proper  ones  to  make  certain 
charges  against  and  have  the  charges  legal.  Instances  exist  where  abatements  of 
expenditures  are  shown  as  revenues;  and  also  the  opposite,  where  abatements  of  rev- 
enues are  shown  as  expenditures.  ExpenditiU'es  pertaining  to  different  school  years 
are  not  clearly  segregated.  Expenditures,  such  as  repairs  and  improvem^its,  are 
grouped  together,  although  one  is  expense  and  the  other  investment. 

(c)  The  annual  financial  statements  of  the  schools  are  to  be  criticized  as  masses  of 
undigested  data,  giving  little  information  to  the  public,  and  of  practically  no  value 
for  administrative  review. 

(d)  The  method  of  filing  is  antiquated  and  the  filing  apparatus  obsolete. 

(e)  As  for  the  store  records,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  there  are  none,  inasmuch 
as  memoranda  totals  of  quantities  are  occasionally  made;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
requisitions  on  which  books  and  supplies  are  delivered  from  the  storeroom  are  not 
priced  nor  extended  and  are  therefore  not  recorded  in  any  financially  usable  form. 

(/)  The  schools  are  doing  a  business  of  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  (in  1919-20  it  reached 
$500,000;  in  1920-21,  $619,425.36),  but  the  accoimting  staff  consists  of  one  man  wbo 
acts  as  clerk  of  the  board,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  paymaster,  filing  clerk,  purchasing 
agent,  and  storekeeper.  The  only  assistance  he  has  is  a  portion  of  the  services  of  a 
stenographer,  who  acts  also  in  like  capacity  for  the  superintendent  of  schools. 


1  Including  public  utilities,  $73,026,205. 
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(g)  Inquiry  develops  the  iact  that  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to  author- 
ize, or  the  clerk  to  request,  attendance  by  him  at  annual  conventions  of  school  ac- 
countants where  modem  and  advanced  methods  of  school  accounting  are  reviewed 
and  discussed. 

Dissection  of  School  Accounts  and  Preparation  of  Balance  Sheet,  Operating  and 

Other  Financial  Statements. 

(a)  The  total  value  of  school  property  in  Wheeling,  after  deducting  depreciation, 
is  $1,071,454.13.  While  it  would  cost  twice  this  amount  to  replace  it,  this  is  the  amount 
it  approximately  represents  in  modem  educational  values. 

(6)  In  1919-20  the  schools  expended  $421,227.38,  of  which  $376,427.47  (89.4  per 
cent)  was  for  expense  (salaries,  supplies,  and  repairs);  and  $44,799.91  (10.6  per  cent) 
was  for  investment  (additions  and  improvements). 

(c)  The  total  revenues  were  $426,400.97,  of  which  $337,884.10  went  to  the  ^bhool 
fund  and  $88,516.87  to  the  building  fund. 

((f)  The  following  show  conditions  as  of  June  30,  1920,  and  indicate  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  several  accoimts  be  kept: 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  WHEELING.  W.  VA. 

Balance  Sheet  (AU  Funds  Together). 

LIABIUTIXS. 

Land |315,10L66     Bonds  outstanding SUO^OOaOO 

Instructional  buildings 650,652.47     Accounts  payable S46,13&90 

Instructional  equipment 77,700.00     Surplus 50,812.^ 

Janitors' residences 28,000.00 

Instructional  supplies ^  5, 000. 00 

Insurance  (prepaid) ^500.00 

Taxes   receivable   (delinquent)   from 

current  and  prior  3rears ^5,000.00 

Cash 51,312.40 

1,133,266.62 


Inveetmentofsoliooloorporatiofi 910,81&28 


1,133,266.62 


Operation  Statement  (School  Fond). 


Expenses  pertaining  to  m8-19 >$4,021.86 

Expenses  pertaining  to  1919-20 371,406w61 


School  fund  revenues «|887,884.10 

Excess  of  expenses  over  operation  reve- 
nues       87,648.37 


375,427.47 

Capital  Account  Statement  (Building  Fond). 


875,437.47 


Investment  pertaining  to  1918-19 *|l,O0a0O 

Investment  pertaining  to  1919-20 44,799.91 

Excess  of  revenues  overinvestment....     42,716.96 


Building  fund  revenues *  188, 616. 87 


88,516.87 

1  Estimated. 

<  Deficit  in  school  fund  June  30, 1930. 

<  Theoe  two  items  make  a  total  of  15,021.86,  the  school  fund  deficit  on  Jmie  80, 1919. 

*  Available  for  school  operation,  upkeep,  and  misoeUaneons  expenses. 

•  Availal^e  only  for  additions  and  improvements. 


88,516.87 
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Tablb  4. — Statement  of  property  of  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling^  as  of 

June  SOf  1920. 


Items. 


Total 

Elementary  schools 

Washington 

CJlav 

Jefferson 

Union 

Center 

Webster 

Madison: 

Old  building 

New  building 

Ritcher 

MoKinley 

Lincoln' 

Secondary  schools 

High  school— main  building 
Home  economics  building . . 

Athleticfleld 


Total. 


$107,145,413 


720,393 


} 


52,000 
52,000 
46,500 
97,000 
51,613 
84,000 

212,280 

61,000 
34,500 
29,500 


30,895,947 


28,295,947 
20,000 


4,210,166 


Land 

(original 

cost). 


$31,510,166 


123,000 


{ 


10,000 
10,000 

8,000 
15,000 
10,000 

5,000 

25,000 

25,000 

10,000. 

5,000 

(«)    ■ 


150,000 


140,000 
10,000 


4,210,166 


Instructional  buildings. 


Type  of 

construe* 

tion. 


Brick 

1887 

...do 

1862 

...do 

1897 

...do 

1908 

...do 

1880 

...do 

1893 

...do 

1918 

...do 

1921 

...do 

1872 

...do 

1887 

...do 

1893 

• 

Brick 

1915 

...do 

(«) 

(*) 

Date. 


Cost. 


$65,065,347 


527,093 


36,000 
36,000 
33,000 
73,000 
35.113 
73,000 

97,514 
52,066 
42,000 
25,000 
25,000 


12,295,947 


11,095,947 
12,000 


Items. 


Instruc- 
tional 
equipment 
(cost). 


Janitors'  residences. 


Type  of 

oonstracv 

tion. 


Date. 


Cost. 


Total. 


$77,700 


$28,000 


Elementary  schools . 


41,700 


28,000 


Washington 

Clay 

Jefferson , 

Union , 

Center 

Webster , 

Madison: 

Old  building.. 

New  building. 

Ritcher 

McKinley 

Lincoln' 


3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
3.000 
6,000 

5,500 
3,200 
6,000 
2,000 
3,000 


Secondary  schools. 


36,000 


High  school— main  building. 
Home  economics  building. . . 


32,000 
4,000 


Athleticfleld. 


Frame. 

Brick.. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 

(») 


1887 
1874 
1897 
1884 
1882 


3,000 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
3,500 


} 


Frame. 
..do... 


Frame. 


1889 
1890 


4,000 

3,000 
2,500 
1,500 


i}) 


1  Janitor  has  his  residence  within  the  school  building, 
s  Date  of  construction  not  obtained. 

*  Lincoln  School  is  a  school  for  colored  children,  and  has  both  elementary  and  high-school  grades. 
4  The  grounds  of  the  Lincoln  School  are  a  part  of  the  city  commons,  and  therefore  title  to  the  land  Is 
not  vested  in  the  board  of  education. 
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Tablb  5. — StatemerU  of  1919-20  ezpendMures  by  €haraeUr  and  function,  as  of  June  SO, 

19t0. 


Total  expmditures. 


Flnaadngi 

Direction  and  control 

Teaching  supervlsloii. 

Instructional  service 

Operation  of  buildings  and  erounds 

Upkeep  of  buildinp,  noonas,  and  equipment. 
Auxiliary  agencies  and  other  aetiTities.. 


Investment. 


Additions  and  improvements. 
Bond  payments 


Amount. 

Per  cent 

1421,227.38 

loao 

876,427.47 

89.4 

12,829.01 

0,525.82 

5,820.80 

266,970.01 

35,587.74 

34,736.45 

10,006w74 

3.0 
Z8 
1.4 
63.4 
8.5 
8.2 
2.6 

44,799.91 

ia6 

34,799.91 
10,000.00 

&2 
2.4 

>  Interest  on  bonds,  interesl  on  bank  overdrafts,  commission  to  city  collector  on  collections,  and  fidelity 
Insurance. 

Tablb  6. — Statement  of  revenues  for  1919-20, 


Items. 


Total. 


Gash  balance,  Julv  1,1919 

Federal  aid  (Smitn-Hughes  fund). 

State  funds  i • 

Local  taxes: 

In  1919-20 

Delinquent  from  priw  years . . 

Tuition  fees 

Sales  of  material  and  supplies 

Depository  interest 

Miscellaneous  revenues 


School  fund. 


1337,884.10 


1,074.25 
34,879.51 

292,462.74 
4,738.95 
1,384.46 
1,679.38 
1,741.09 
423.72 


Building 
fund. 


$88,516.87 


33,031. 51 

*5,*449.'3i 

48,483.12 
752.42 


472.70 
327.81 


Total. 


$426,400.97 


33,031.51 

1,074.25 

39,828.82 

340,945.86 
5,491.37 
1,384.46 
1,679.38 
2,213.79 
751.63 


1  Not  funds  in  the  nature  of  State  aid,  but  funds  representing  a  tax  on  corporations  and  penalties  upon 
estates  of  deceased,  collected  by  the  State  in  Wheeling  and  so  returnable  to  the  locality. 

Tablb  7. — Consolidated  balance  sheet  as  of  June  SO,  1920  (all  funds). 


ASSETS. 

Fixed  property: 

Land $315,101.66 

Instructional  buildings 050,652.47 

Instructional  equipment 77,700.00 

Janitors' residences 28,000.00 


Total l,0n,454.13 

Current  assets: 

Stores  (instructional  supplies) 

Insurance  (prepaid  and  unearned) 

Taxes  receivable  (delinquent) 

Casb-BuUdingfund. . .  .$51, 312. 49 
School  fund. 46,138,90 


15,000.00 

>  500. 000 

•5,000.00 


Total. 


<  5,173.59 
15,678.60 


UABurriBS. 
Funded  debt: 

Bonds  outstanding , $120,000.00 

Capital  investment 051,45113 


Total 1,071,454.13 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable. (*) 

Surplus 15,673.59 


Total 15,673.59 

Grand  totaL.. 1,087,127.72 


Grand  totol 1,087,127.72 

1  Estimated  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
>  Estimated. 

*  Delinquent  taxes  of  current  and  prior  years. 

*  Credltt)alance,  representing  overdraft  on  bank. 

*  Accounts  payable  undoubtedly  existed  at  this  time,  but  they  were  not  readily  obtainable  ttGxn.  the 
accounts  as  maintained. 
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Table  8. — Operation  statement  (m^iool  fund)  as  of  June  SO,  IStO. 


DBBTTS. 

Defldt  from  1M8-19 i  $4, 02186 

Exp^ises  of  1919-20 371,406w«l 

Total 376,427.47 


Revenaes  1019-20 <|337,884.10 

Excess  of  expenses  over  qperatkm  reve> 
nues *  37,548.17 


Total 373,427.47 

I  This  amount,  with  the  $1,000  payable  Ihim  191»-19  buUding  ftind,  makes  a  total  of  $5,021  J6,  tiie  defldt 
in  school  tand  at  close  of  1919-20.  The  pajrments  being  made  in  1920-21  are  arbitrarily  distributed  as  above 
into  expenses  and  investment. 

*  Available  for  operation  and  upkeep  of  schools  and  (or  miscellaneous  expenses. 

s  The  difference  between  the  building  fund  surplus  ($42,716.96)  and  the  sdiool  ftmd  deficit  ($37,543.37) 
is  $5,173.50,  which  is  the  amount  shown  as  net  cash  on  the  balance  sheet.  In  these  two  statements  the 
tedmical  entries  necessary  to  show  balances  to  agree  with  bank  balances  (credit  and  overdnrft)  are  cmittwl. 

Table  9. — Capital  account  statement  (building  fund)  as  of  June  SO,  19t0. 


DBBm. 

Accounts  payable  from  1918-19 $1,000.00 

Investment  for  year  1919-20 44,799.91 

Excess  revenues  over  expenditures 42,716.96 

Total 88,516.87 

1  Available  only  for  additions  and  improvements. 


CBSDITS. 

Balance  from  191»-19# i$33»  081.51 

Revenues  from  1919-20 155,485.36 


Total 88^51«.87 


Table  10. — Balance  sheet  as  of  June  SO,  1920. 

(Library  fund.) 


fixed  property: 

Land $20,063.68 

BuUdings 36,207.73 

Equipment- 
Books 41,664.98 

Periodicals 4,058.28 

Library  furniture 1,609.17 

Miscellaneous. 1,486.87 

ToUl 105,09a  71 

Current  assets: 

Taxes  receivable  (delinquent) U5a  00 

Prepaid  expenses i5a00 

Cash 1,616.65 

Total 1,816.66 


UABiums. 


Reserves  for  depieciatlan  of— 

BuUdings t$3,500L0O 

Equipment >17,250iOO 

Capital  investment 84,31171 


Total 106^7iaO9 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable (*) 

Surplus 1,816.  «ft 


Grand  totol 106,907.36 

1  Estimated. 

s  Not  easUy  obtainable  firom  theaccounts  as  maintained. 


TotaL !,«•. 

OiaodtotaL 101^107. 


Table  11. — Operation  statement. 


ixpiNDTnnm. 

Financing i  $164. 89 

library  administration  and  service 5,474.38 

Building  operation 2,422.03 

Upkeep  of  building  and  equipment 1, 101. 32 


Total  expenses 9,162.61 

Investment  (additions  and  improve- 
ments)  ..-. 2,917.97 


Total  expenditures 12,080.58 

Excess  ofrevenues  over  expenditures...     1,616.65 


RBl^IfUKS. 


Cash  balance,  July  1, 1919 SS;M1.M 

SUte (transmitted by SUte auditor)...  *1, 
Local  taxes— 

1919-20 t. 

Delinquent  fhun  prior  years 151.77 

Book  fines 

Depository  interest 


TotaL. 


Total 13,607.23 

1  Commission  to  dty  ooDector  on  ooUectiosis. 

*  Tax  on  local  oan>orations;  also  penalty  tax  oo  estates  of  deceased. 
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Tablb  12.— 'Independent  ediool  dutriet  of  Wheeling,  W,  Va.^ExpendUures  for  fieeal 

year,  1919-tO: 


Financing: 

Gommteton  on  oolleotiona  (dty  oolleotor) , 

Interest  on  bond« 

Interest  on  bank  overdrafts 

Fidelity  insurance 


Total. 


Direction  and  control: 

Sebool  eleotiona 

Board  ofednoation  and  clerk's  office 

Legikl  services 

Superintendent's  office 

Bnioroement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws . 
Oensnsenimieration 


Total. 


Teacbingsnpervision: 
Industrial  edooation. 
Home  economiCB . . . . , 
Fhysloaiinstniotlon. 
Health  instmotion. . 

Morfe 

Drawing 

Penmannirtp 


Total. 


Instmctlonal  service: 
Day  school— 

Elementary  instmotion^ 

Undistributed. 

White  schools 

Colored  sdhools. 


Total. 


Secondary  instruction  (high  school)— 

Undistributed 

White  sdiools 

Colored  schools 


Total. 


Total  day  school 

Night  school- 
Secondary  instruction— white  school. 

Summer  sdhool— 

Secondary  instruction— white  sdhool . 


Total  instructional  service. 

Operation  of  buildings  and  grounds: 
Day  school— 

Elementary  schools- 
Undistributed.*. 

White  schools 

Colored  sdhools. 


Total. 


Secondary  schools- 
Undistributed... 
White  schools... 
Colored  sdiools.. 


Total. 


Total  day  school 

Night  school- 
Secondary  school— w])ite  school . 

Summe  r  school— 

Secondary  school— white  school . 

AtUeiie  field— undistributed. 


Total  operation  of  buildings  and  grounds. . 


Percent. 


1.3 

1.3 

.2 

.2 


8.0 


.7 

.1 

1.1 

.4 


2.3 


.3 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 


1.4 


4.8 

30.8 

2.7 


47.3 


3.4 

10.7 

1.0 


15.1 


62.4 
.6 
.4 


63.4 


.1 

5.8 

.4 


6.3 


2.0 
.1 


2.1 


8.4 
.06 


Amount. 


$5,704.55 

5,625.50 

718.06 

780.00 


12,820.01 


2,761.58 

610.00 

4,620.04 

1,445.00 

70.30 


0,525.82 


1,405.06 
1,180.47 
641.33 
200.22 
841.25 
635.06 
817.50 


5,820.80 


1 20,187.30 

167,246.62 

11,838.33 


108,772.34 


U4,532.27 

45,262.63 

3,830.17 


63,734.07 


262,506.41 
2,600.50 
1,765.00 


266, 07a  01 


*  655. 67 

24,422.48 

1,687.48 


26,665.58 


»7.60 

7,858.34 

500.34 


8,466.28 


.04 


8.5 


36,130.86 

242.74 

54.14 
16a  00 


35,587.74 
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Tablb  12,— Independent  school  dUtriet  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.Szpendiiwres  for  Jued 

year,  1^19-20 — CoQtiQued. 


Beroent. 


Amount. 


Upkeep  of  btiildings,  eroonds,  and  equipment: 
Elementary  acAoob— 

Undistributed 

White  schools 

Col<Med  schools 


0.1 
.1 


97,075.64 
SSOlQX 


TotaL. 


ft.0 


»,19i95 


Secondary  sdhool^— 
White  schools. . . 
Colored  schools.. 


1.6 


6,42S.16 
U3.34 


TotaL 

Total  upkeep  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment . 

Auxiliary  aeencies  and  other  activities: 

Promotion  of  health  of  school  children. 

A  fter-school  playground  supervision. 

Lectures,  iraduanon  exercises,  and  celebrations 

Partidpaaonin  expenses  of  MotartSchooH 

Contribution  to  teachers' pension  fund 


1.6 


6,6U.a) 


8.2 


34,736.4S 


1.7 
..... 


7,101.89 

as.  75 

010.00 
2,900100 


TotaL. 


2.6 


10,960.74 


Investment: 

Additions  and  improvements- 
Land  and  improvements  to  land 

Buildings  and  heat,  light,  and  plumbing  equipment. 


Instructional  equipment . 
Miscellaneous  equipment. 


4.1 

2.7 

1.3 

.1 


17,444.00 

11,606.01 

5,4Qi» 

356. 00 


TotaL 

Payment  of  bonds  (increase  in  owner8hip>-^iigh-8chool  bonds. 


Total  investment... 
Total  expenditures. 


&2 
2.4 


34,7»-91 

io,ooaoo 


10.6 


44,79SlM 


100.0 


421,237.38 


1  Teadiing  service  of  industrial  education,  home  economics,  physical  instruction,  etc.,  not  distributed 
by  school  buiklings. 

s  Miscellaneous  Dttikiing  operation  expenses  not  distributed  by  school  building. 

*  Miscellaneous  upkeep  expenses  not  distributed  by  school  biulding. 

«  The  Moiart  Sdiool  expenditures  are  shared  by  three  dillerent  school  districts,  of  which  tbeind^eodeiit 
sohool  district  of  Wheeling  is  one. 

(«)  The  point  that  referendum  approval  of  a  bond  iasue  authorizes  a  tax  levy  Ux 
a  bond  princii^al  and  interest  fund  in  addition  to  other  sdiool  taxes  seems  never  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  board. 

(/)  The  legality  of  the  school  levy  for  1920,  which  includes  a  tax  for  higji  school, 
from  a  reading  of  such  sections  of  the  school  law  as  could  be  found,  appeara  question- 
able. But  the  law  which  relates  to  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  is 
such  a  matter  of  patchwork  that  the  question  is  probably  only  to  be  solved  by  an 
extensive  legal  search  and  then  confirmed  by  a  court  ruling. 

07)  The  present  policy  of  the  board  in  regard  to  the  teacheis*  pension  fund  as  to 
appropriating  a  sufficient  amount  yearly  to  pay  pension  annuities  without  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  fund  being  impaired  should  be  incorporated  permanently  in  the  ruleo 
and  regulations  of  the  board. 

{h)  A  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  schools  in  1919-20  by  functions  has  been 
prepared  in  detail  and  will  be  shown  as  an  appendix  to  the  report. 

THE  PUBUC  UBRART. 

(a)  Prior  to  the  present  year,  when  the  board  increased  the  libnury  tax  from  1| 
to  If  cents,  Wheeliixg  has  taken  advantage  of  but  one-fourth  of  its  authorized  pow«r 
to  tax  6  cents  per  1100  for  library  purposes. 

(h)  Compared  with  10  years  ago  the  activities  of  the  library  have  more  than  doubled. 
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(c)  A  balance  sheet  prepared  for  the  library  as  of  June  30, 1920,  shows  its  net  invest- 
ment to  be  184,340.71,  and  its  surplus  $1,816.65. 

(d)  An  operating  sheet  for  1919-20  shows  an  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures 
to  the  amount  of  $1,616.65. 

(e)  A  graph,  covering  period  of  the  last  10  years,  shows  book  circulation  and  cost 
per  100  books  circulated.  The  cost  of  library  administration  and  book  service  is  so 
low  as  to  merit  criticism  rather  than  commendation.  A  per  capita  circulation  in 
Wheeling  of  1.9  and  a  cost  of  $8.37  does  not  show  the  libendity  of  such  cities  as  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh,  which  have  a  per  capita  circulation  of  2.2,  4.8,  and 
2.5,  respectively,  and  which  expend  $10.30,  $13,  and  $28.10  per  100  books  circulated. 
(Analysis  of  library  expenditures  of  those  cities  in  1916-17.) 

(/)  Chicago  spends  22.2  cents,  Cleveland  62.6  cents,  and  Pittsburgh  69.9  cents  per 
capita  for  public  libraries;  whereas  Wheeling  spends  21.4  cents.  Obviously  Wheel- 
ing should  begin  the  construction  of  branch  libraries  and  be  more  liberal  in  its  expen- 
ditures for  library  personnel  and  in  its  j)urchase  of  books. 

CONSTRUenYE   RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   SCHOOL   FINANCIAL   AND 

BUSINESS  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  What  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  schools  is  the  establishment  of  a  business 
department  to  be  hauled  by  a  subexecutive  who  shall  report  to  the  board  via  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

(6)  Such  a  department  should  contain  an  accounting  staff  of  adequate  size  to  furnish 
the  superintendent,  the  board,  and  the  public  the  same  kind  of  financial  and  statis- 
tical information  as  is  commonly  required  by  any  first-dass  business  concern. 

(c)  Modem  accounting  methods  and  procedure  should  be  adopted. 

{d)  Up-to^ate  filing  apparatus  should  be  installed;  likewise  other  labor-saving 
devices  wherever  practical. 

(e)  All  contracting  and  purchasing  should  dear  through  this  department,  and  a 
complete  system  of  stores 'control  should  be  put  into  effect. 

(/)  All  janitorial  and  repair  service  should  be  under  the  technical  control  and 
supervision  of  this  department,  and  under  the  managerial  supervision  of  the  various 
school  principals. 

(g)  This  department  should  be  emphatically  a  service  agency  to  the  school  system 
as  a  whole,  to  the  superintendent,  and  to  the  board. 

(h)  A  modem  budget  system  should  be  adopted  by  the  board.  Such  a  budget 
should  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  fimctions  and  should  include  the  originating  of 
departmental  estimates  by  the  heads  of  the  various  school  departments.  These 
estimates  should  be  transmitted  to  the  business  department  for  combination  and 
analysis,  and  then  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  for  review.  He,  as  the  schools' 
executive,  should  be  responsible  for  the  budget  in  its  entirety,  and  in  its  presentation 
to  the  board  it  should  represent  the  policy  and  program  which  he  recommends  for  the 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  function  of  tiie  board  should  then  be  the  approval 
or  disapproval  in  tptal  or  in  part  of  the  budget  as  submitted.  Upon  its  approval  and 
formal  adoption  by  the  board  the  budget  should  be  the  superintendent's  legalized 
authority  for  the  ensuing  year's  expenditures,  and  he  should  be  the  administrative 
official  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  board  for  the  execution  of  the  budget  as  approved. 

(i)  An  amendment  to  the  school  code  should  be  immediately  presented  to  the 
legislature,  which  wiU  make  mandatory  the  adoption  of  the  school  budget  for  the 
ensuing  year  prior  to  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hiatus  of 
financial  authority  which  at  present  exists  between  the  beginning  of  a  school  year 
and  the  date  prescribed  by  law  for  the  adoption  of  the  budget  by  the  board  several 
weeks  later. 
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IV.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


DIFFICULTIES  INHERENT  IN  THE  SITUATION. 

The  city  of  Wheeling  is  so  crowded  between  the  hills  and  the  river  that  there  are 
really  no  vacant  spaces  suitable  in  size,  contour,  and  position  upon  which  to  locate 
schoolhouses  in  any  satisfatctory  way,  and  therefore  the  school  board  is  faced  with 
great  difficulty  when  the  problem  of  selecting  new  sites  arises.  One  of  two  things 
will  have  to  be  done  if  the  board  insists  on  proper  sites,  as  it  should:  It  will  be  neces- 
sary either  to  enter  extensive  condemnation  proceedings  in  order  to  dear  spaces 
large  enotigh,  or  else  accessible  sites  must  be  found  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
city  and  some  arrangements  made  for  transportation  to  these. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  board  take  this  matter  in  hand  at  once,  and 
after  due  consideration  and  public  discussion  settle  on  a  policy  to  pursue  when  future 
buildings  are  under  consideration.  Each  school  principal,  with  the  cooperation  of 
his  teachers,  shoiild  be  asked  to  prepare  a  ''pin  map''  showing  where  the  studentu 
now  attending  school  live.  These  maps  will  show  at  a  glance  from  what  parts  of  the 
city  the  children  come  and  how,  relatively,  they  are  situated  with  reference  to  the 
present  buildings.  If  such  maps  are  prepared  each  year,  then  objectively  they  wiU 
show  any  possible  shifting  of  the  clientage  and  a  hint  at  least  of  how  to  anticipate 
needs. 

SURROUNDINGS  AFFECT  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  A  SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  congestion  as  it  relates  to  needed  sites,  the  problems 
of  dust  and  noise  should  receive  more  consideration  than  heretofore.  Union  School 
site  is  a  horrible  example  of  selecting  a  lot  too  close  to  a  noisy,  dirty,  and  dangerous 
railway;  and  the  Ritchie  School  is  not  much  better  off. 

The  present  school  lots  are  totally  inadequate  in  size  to  permit  any  playgrounds  of 
real  consequence.  A  real  school  playground,  big  enough  to  satisfy  school  children, 
is  the  best  democratizing  agency  possible,  and  far  more  e£fective  most  of  the  year  to^ 
health  development  than  any  gymnasium. 

ORIENTATION  AND  UGHTING. 

Classrooms  of  school  buildings  are  best  lighted  and  best  purified  by  sunshine  when 
the  windows  open  toward  the  east  or  west  only. 

The  lighting  of  all  the  school  buildings  in  Wheeling  is  seriously  faulty.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  classrooms  where  it  was  possible  have  bilateral  lighting.  This  is  bad, 
and  all  thoughtful  teachers  know  it.  Under  such  conditions  either  the  teacher  or 
the  pupils  must  face  toward  windows. 

In  most  cases  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  work  in  his  own  shadow,  and  because  of 
cross  lights  he  is  handicapped  in  many  other  ways. 

In  all  future  buildings  tlie  house  should  be  so  planned  and  set  on  the  lot  as  to  give 
east  or  west  exposure  on  the  long  side  of  all  classrooms,  and  no  windows  should  be  set 
in  other  walls.  These  windows,  at  least  five  in  number,  should  be  set  with  sills  4 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  should  run  to  the  ceiling,  or  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possible. 
They  should  be  grouped  closely  together,  and  the  glass  area  should  be  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  floor  area. 

Adequate  reasons  for  these  directions  may  be  found  in  any  good  book  on  school 
hygiene. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  hot-air  heating  systems  found  in  most  of  the  present  school  buildings  do  not 
represent  the  best  practice,  nor  the  most  econc^nical  for  school  buildings.    A  low- 
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pressure  steam  heating  plant  is  the  best.  Direct  radiation  in  the  rocnns  with  ther- 
mostatic regulation,  but  without  the  use  of  fans,  will  in  the  long  run  prove  most 
efficient. 

ADEQUATE  SUPPLIES  OF  FRESH  AIR  ESSENTIAL. 

It  is  almost  impossible  with  hot-air  furnaces  to  keep  the  various  rooms  evenly  and 
properly  heated  and  healthfully  ventilated.  In  future  buildings  low-pressure  steam 
heating  should  be  installed,  with  ample  radiation  in  each  room,  controlled  by  ther- 
mostats, and  teachers  should  be  required  to  regulate  the  ventilation  through  properly 
constructed  windows. 

JANITOR  SERVICE. 

The  janitor  service  in  the  school  buildings  of  Wheeling  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
inferior,  and  the  prime  cause  of  this  inefficiency  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
janitors  are  not  placed  directly  and  specifically  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  principals  of  the  various  schools.  There  should  be  no  divided  responsibility 
here.  The  principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  hygienic  condition  and  safety 
of  the  building,  and  this  responsibility  necessarily  carries  with  it  authority  over  the 
service  of  the  janitor. 

'  The  janitors  should  be  well  paid  for  their  arduous  services,  and  should  be  selected 
and  retained  by  reason  of  their  efficiency  and  ability  to  perform  their  very  important 
duties.  Next  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  janitor 
call  for  good  judgment,  initiative,  and  special  knowledge  almost  as  much  as  do  those 
of  any  teacher. 

Many  liberties  are  now  being  taken  by  the  janitors  of  some  of  the  buildings,  such  as 
storing  their  own  furniture,  vegetables,  canned  goods;  doing  their  own  &mily  wash- 
ing during  school  hoiuv,  etc.,  in  school  buildings.  Such  use  of  school  buildings  is 
not  desirable,  and  should  be  discontinued. 

FLOORS  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  school  buildings  of  Wheeling  were  originally  furnished  with  unusually  good 
floors,  but  they  have  been  badly  abused  and  show  lack  of  proper  care.  Most  of  the  old 
buildings  were  supplied  with  fine  oak  floors,  and  these  have  held  up  well  under  the 
abuse  they  have  been  subjected  to.  They  are  now  dry ;  cracks  have  opened ,  and  splin- 
ters are  appearing.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  wet  scrubbings  they  have  had  to  undergo. 

Floors  diould  never  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  for  this  is  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  ruin  them.  They  should  be.sanded  and  swept  clean,  and  then  oiled 
and  swept  with  some  sawdust  preparation  containing  the  proper  porportion  of  oil, 
sand ,  and  sawdust.  This  will  keep  tlie  floors  cleaner,  prevent  clouds  of  dust  from  rising, 
and  also  prevent  the  boards  from  alternately  swelling  and  shrinking,  as  will  be  the  case 
when  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 

FLOORS  SHOULD  BE  CLEANED  AND  OILED. 

All  the  floors  of  the  various  buildings  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  then 
cautiously  and  properly  oiled  with  a  light  oil.  Oiled  floors  are  more  free  from  dust, 
last  longer,  look  better,  save  work  in  keeping  them  clean,  and  are  more  hygienic  than 
dry  floors. 

COLOR  OF  WALLS. 

The  treatment  given  to  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  in  Wheeling  generally  violates 
not  only  the  canons  of  good  taste  but  the  requirements  of  utility.  Not  only  are  many 
of  the  rooms  unsightly  and  estheticaUy  annoying  but  the  effect  is  even  harmful,  in 
that  the  rooms  are  darkened  when  more  light  rather  than  less  is  needed. 
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Scientific  investigation  has  detennined  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  colors  which  are 
best  to  use  on  schoolroom  walls,  and  school  boards  should  make  sure  that  a  decorator 
who  enters  a  schoolroom  knows  what  is  best  and  will  then  faithfully  follow  intelligent 
guidance. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  suggestions  resulting  from  investigations  on  this 
subject  may  be  helpful  in  planning  future  changes: 

1.  The  wall  space  between  the  floor  and  the  window  sills,  and  the  chalk  tix>ughSy 
should  be  a  light  brown. 

2.  Side  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  in  a  light  buff,  or  cream,  depending  to  some 
extent  on  the  illumination  and  the  location  of  the  building  with  reference  to  climate. 
A  light  gray  is  also  acceptable.  Colors  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  should  never 
boused. 

CLOAKROOMS. 

Cloakrooms  are  necessities  in  all  elementary  schools,  and  locker  rooms  for  high 
schools.  The  plans  of  the  older  buildings  in  Wheeling  made  insufficient  space  for 
cloakrooms,  and  as  a  result  the  children 's  wraps  and  other  articles  of  clothing  are  often 
piled  up  together,  thus  offering  opportunity  for  the  transmission  of  parasites  from  child 
to  child  and  also  preventing  proper  airing  or  drying  in  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

The  various  school  buildings  of  Wheeling  are  supplied  with  excellent  slate  black- 
boards, and  in  general  these  are  in  splendid  condition.  However,  they  are  not  always 
set  at  the  proper  height  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  through  the  various  grades. 

In  all  future  buildings,  in  those  rooms  designed  for  first  and  second  grades,  the 
blackboards  should  be  set  26  inches  above  the  floor;  in  those  for  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  28  inches  above  the  floor;  in  those  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  32  inches 
above  the  floor;  and  in  those  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  and  high-school  grades,  36 
inches  above  the  floor.  The  blackboard  shoidd  be  36  inches  wide,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, except  at  the  teacher's  end  of  the  room,  where  it  should  be  48  inches  wide. 

STAIRWAYS  AND  FIREPROOPING. 

If  the  furnaces,  coal  rooms,  chimneys,  stairways,  and  halls  of  school  buildings  are 
made  fireproof;  if  janitors  are  careful  to  keep  all  greasy  mops  or  rags,  oils,  and  other 
inflammable  materials  in  fire  proofed  rooms;  and  if  all  electric  wiring  is  inclosed  in 
steel  tubes  and  otherwise  properly  protected,  then  there  is  little  danger  to  the  children 
or  to  the  buildings  from  fires  starting  from  within.  Should  a  fire  menace  from  without 
there  will  always  be  ample  time  to  get  the  children  out  before  they  are  endangeredL 

There  is  little  or  no  value  in  ^e  escapes  for  school  children,  because  with  safe  and 
adequate  stairways  they  can  be  gotten  out  of  danger  by  means  of  carefully  planned 
and  thorough  ^e  drills  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time,  and  with  inr  greater  safety, 
than  through  any  fire  escape  ever  made.  The  chief  effect  of  fire  escapes  at  public- 
school  buildings  of  two  stories  (and  they  ought  not  to  be  any  taller)  is  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  false  security  in  the  minds  of  parents. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  STAIRWAYS  AND  EXITS. 

Stairways  should  have  ample  landings,  wide  treads,  medium  risers,  and  strong, 
properly  placed  handrails.  They  should  be  well  lighted  and  sufficient  in  number 
and  capacity  to  meet  safely  all  possible  demands. 

Many,  in  hct,  nearly  all,  of  the  older  school  buildings  in  Wheeling  are  a  fire  menace, 
because  practically  none  of  the  precautions  of  construction  noted  above  have  be^i 
complied  with.  Hence,  janit<»n  should  be  constantly  on  guard,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  leave  their  buildings  dtuing  school  hours.  Elsewhere  this  report  emphfe* 
sixes  the  need  of  keeping  basements  from  debris. 
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SIZE  OF  CLASSROOMS. 

Forty  pupils  are  enough  for  a  teacher  to  handle  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  a 
dassroom  30  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  12}  feet  high  is  sufficient  space  for  this  num- 
ber of  pupils.  This  will  accommodate  five  rows  of  desks,  with  eight  in  "a  row,  and 
allow  sufficient  room  for  aisles  and  other  necessary  space.  Many  of  the  cls^nrooms  in 
the  old  buildings  are  more  nearly  square,  and  contain  considerably  more  cubic  feet  of 
space  than  necessary.  This  increased  the  cost  of  the  buildings  unnecessarily,  and 
likewise  has  constantly  demanded  more  heat,  more  cleaning,  and  more  expense  for 
general  upkeep.  ' 

Classrooms  for  high  schools  must  vary  to  accommodate  large,  medium,  and  small 
classes.  Satisfactory  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  rooms  can  be  arrived  at  only 
when  the  architect  consults  with  the  principal  and  teachers  who  are  to  me  the  par- 
ticular building  in  question. 

TOILETS  AND  URINALS. 

AU  toilet  seats  should  face  toward  windows,  and  should  be  set  along  walls  in  single 
rows,  and  not  back  to  back.  Such  rooms  should  be  arranged  in  stacks  on  the  main 
floors  and  kept  out  of  basements.  These  rooms  should  open  out  of  rest  rpoms,  lava- 
tories, or  locker  rooms,  and  not  directly  into  halls.  If  possible,  direct-pressure  wash- 
out fixtures  should  be  installed.  Juvenile  sizes  should  be  installed  for  the  first  four 
grades  at  least.  All  urinals  should  be  set  under  windows  and  furnished  with  glazed 
white  stalls  and  set  a  little  below  the  level  of  a  tiled  floor.  While  this  floor  should 
slope  slightly  toward  the  urinals,  it  is  a  serious  blunder  to  make  this  slope  too  far  back. 

The  best  fixtures  are  in  the  long  run  most  economical.  Toilet  rooms  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  sunshine  and  abundant  ventilation. 

PLACING  DESKS. 

If  desks  are  fastened  to  the  floor,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  space  them  properly, 
and  at  about  2}  inches  minus  distance.  That  is  to  say,  a  vertical  line  from  the  edge 
of  the  desk  to  the  floor  should  strike  the  seat  board  about  2§  inches  back  from  its  front 
edge.  Desk  chairs  are  better,  for  these  can  be  selected  in  a  number  of  sizes,  and  can 
be  shifted  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  and  demands.  They  are  not  fastened  to 
the  floor,  and  can  therefore  be  adjusted  more  readily  to  individual  children. 

STORAGE  OF  FURNITURE  AND  OTHER  DISCARDED  MATERIAL. 

Every  city  system  of  schools  should  have  a  central  storage  building  and  shop 
facilities,  into  which  to  check  all  surplus  furniture  where  repairs  may  be  made,  and 
where  lists  of  all  temporarily  unused  equipment  may  be  kept.  Under  this  plan, 
whenever  any  item  of  furniture,  material,  or  supplies  is  needed  in  any  building,  the 
superintendent  can  quickly  and  accurately  determine  whether  the  item  requisitioned 
is  available  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  purchase. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  NEEDS. 

MCKINLEY   SCHOOL. 

The  lighting  of  the  classrooms  in  this  building  is  bad  and  has  been  from  the  first. 
Whenever  windows  are  placed  on  two  sides  of  a  classroom  either  the  teacher  or  the 
pupils  will  have  to  face  glaring  windows. 

It  is  ix)asible  to  take  two  of  the  windows  from  the  north  and  south  ends  of  these 
rooms  and  set  them  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  and  to  close  up  the  third  window  to  the 
north  and  south.    While  this  will  give  far  better  illumination  than  is  now  provided, 
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it  will  not  furnish  the  requisite  mtio  of  glass  sur^Mse  to  floor  surfoce  for  any  of  the  rooms. 
There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  deficiency,  because  the  classrooms  were  not 
properly  proportioned  as  to  length  and  width  whan  the  building  was  planned. 

The  walls  in  this  building  should  be  refinished  in  a  light  color.  A  light  creamy 
buff,  or  a  very  li^t  gray  is  safe  and  acceptable.  The  present  disagreeable  green  is 
not  only  annoying  to  sensitive  children  but  also  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  needfid  light. 

The  floors  of  this  building  have  been  badly  damaged  by  repeated  scrabfaingB,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  oiled. 

BITCHIE   SCHOOL. 

The  old  building  of  this  school  should  be  discarded  at  the  very  earliest  oppartunity, 
for  it  would  cost  more  to  reconstruct  it  to  meet  modem  d^nands  than  to  consteuct 
an  entirely  new  building.  No  money  should  be  expended  on  this  building,  save  that 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  it  as  safe  and  clean  as  possible  during  the  time  it  may  be 
used. 

The  basement  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  rubbish  and  broken  and  dis- 
carded furniture. 

When  this  building  was  inspected  by  the  representative  of  the  survey  commission, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  for  the  janitor,  who  could  not  be  found  about  the  building. 
There  is  tod  much  at  stake,  with  a  building  occupied  by  children,  to  allow  any  possible 
danger  to  arise  without  some  responsible  person  at  hand  to  take  immediate  action. 
If  some  imperative  mission  takes  the  janitor  away  from  the  building  during  school 
hoius,  some  other  re^>onsible  person  should  be  substituted  until  his  retiun.  In  every 
such  case  the  principal  should  approve  the  arrangements  in  advance. 

The  ventilation  of  neither  building  at  this  school  is  adequate,  and  the  teadiers 
should  all  be  carefully  directed  how  to  use  the  windows  most  effectively  for  this 
purpose. 

Unfortunately,  the  newer  building  is  situated  so  close  to  the  railroad  tracks  that 
effective  school' work  is  practically  impossible. 

\^th  the  exception  of  bilateral  lighting,  setting  the  windows  too  near  the  floor,  and 
insuflicient  cloakroom  space,  this  annex  is  quite  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  building  is 
concerned. 

The  fan  room  needs  cleaning,  and  the  fine  maple  floors  provided  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  an4  oiled  immediately,  and  scrubbing  with  water  discontinued. 

WEBSTER.  SCHOOL. 

No  expensive  changes  looking  toward  making  this  building  meet  acceptable  modem 
demands  should  be  undertaken.  It  should  be  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
and  abandoned  at  an  early  date,  as  soon  as  a  new  and  modemly  planned  laiger  build- 
ing can  be  provided  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  this  district  and  most  of  those  now 
attending  ^e  Ritchie  School. 

The  following  repairs  should  be  made  at  once:  (1)  Correct  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  luinal ;  (2)  cut  down  the  sides  of  the  stalls  in  both  toilet  rooms,  so  to  give  better 
light  and  better  ventilation;  (3)  clean  out  the  basement,  especially  the  fan  room; 
(4)  retint  the  walls  in  a  light  cream  color;  (5)  oil  the  floors,  and  discontinue  scrubbing 
them  with  water;  and  (6)  guard  the  building  carefully  to  prevent  fires. 

CENTER  SCHOOL. 

No  expensive  repairs  should  be  made  on  this  building,  and  it  should  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  board  can  command  the  means  to  do  so. 
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MAmSON   SCHOOL. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  building  the  windows  were 
not  changed  from  the  old  type  of  windows  in  adjoining  walls  of  classrooms  to  the 
better  plan  of  unilateral  lighting.  It  is  probably  inadvisable  to  make  these  changes 
now,  but  the  children  and  teachers  will  necessarily  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  oversight. 

It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  toilets  and  urinals  by  install- 
ing modem  appliances  in  a  modem  way.  The  white  walls  of  this  reconstmcted  build- 
ing should  be  tinted  in  a  very  light  buff,  while  the  ceilings  may  either  remain  white 
or,  better,  be  toned  down  so  as  to  forestall  glaring  lights. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  assembly  room  was  constmcted  at  great  expense  with 
a  sloping  floor,  thereby  practically  limiting  its  use  to  auditoritun  purposes  only. 
At  less  expense  in  construction  and  furniture,  it  might  have  been  made  to  serve  as 
an  auditoritun,  as  a  gymnasium,  a  study  hall,  a  community  entertainment  and  exhi- 
bition room,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  put  manual  training,  home  economics,  or  any  other  kind  of 
important  school  work  in  basement  rooms,  and  those  classes  now  situated  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building,  or  any  other  sdiool  in  the  city,  should  be  removed  therefrom 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Such  work  is  very  important  work,  and  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  being  put  in  unsuitable  quarters. . 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  a  duplicate  of  the  old  Madison  building,  and  is  a  monimiental 
demonstration  of  how  not  to  plan  a  school  edifice.  It  would  be  poor  economy  to 
undertake  a  radical  reconstraction  of  this  building,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
use  it  till  such  time  as  the  board  can  get  sufficient  means  to  provide  a  new  building 
in  a  better  location  away  from  the  noise,  smoke,  and  dust  of  the  railway  yards. 

CLAY  SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  undertake  any  substantial  reconstruction  of  this  building. 
It  should  be  kept  in  as  safe  and  sanitary  condition  as  possible,  until  it  can  be  di^laced 
with  a  new  building  on  a  laig^  lot. 

A  few  repairs  and  changes  should  be  made  immediately: 

1.  The  hotrair  ducts  of  the  old  and  displaced  heating  system,  leading  from  the 
furnace  room  to  the  various  classrooms,  should  be  carefully  and  securely  sealed  in 
order  both  to  prevent  dust  and  foul  air  ascending  into  the  classrooms,  and  to  eliminate 
the  very  definite  fire  hazard  involved. 

2.  There  should  be  better  and  more  thorough  fireproofing  on  the  joists  above  the 
boilers  and  smoke  pipes .  The  fire  drills  now  used  should  be  continued ,  and  with  every 
added  improvement  possible. 

3.  The  luinal  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  slanting  slate  is  too  wide  and  too  steep  for 
safety.  This  should  be  cut  off  to  a  point  within  16  inches  of  the  drain,  the  level 
cement  floor  continued  to  this  point,  and  the  iron  bar  removed.  These  changes,  for 
obvious  reasons,  will  keep  this  room  in  a  much  better  sanitary  condition. 

4.  Certain  rooms  have  erroneously  placed  desks,  and  these  facts  were  pointed  out  to 
tiie  principal  and  plans  suggested  for  better  arrangements. 

JEFFERSON  BUILDING. 

An  additional  window  should  be  set  in  the  east  side  of  each  clasBroom  opening 
toward  the  east,  Biad  one  in  each  classroom  opening  toward  the  west,  and  the  windows 
cm  the  north  and  aouth  sides  of  these  rooms  should  be  closed  up. 
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The  desks  in  the  east  rooms  should  all  be  made  to  face  the  south,  while  those  in  the 
west  rooms  should  be  made  to  face  the  north.  Then,  if  these  desks  are  grouped  as 
closely  as  practicable  to  the  window  side,  with  eight  desks  in  a  row  from  front  to  back, 
in  five  rows,  the  pupils  will  then  get  light  from  the  left  and  the  teacher  will  not  have 
to  face  the  light.  • 

While  this  arrangement  will  not  give  so  much  area  of  glazing  to  each  room  as  they 
now  have,  the  light  will  be  much  better  and  the  teacher  will  not  have  to  face  the  light. 

The  warm-air  registers  in  the  floors  of  the  classrooms  should  be  removed  and  placed 
in  the  walls,  if  possible,  about  8  feet  above  the  floor.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  a 
better  heating  plant  of  low-pressure  steam,  r^ulated  by  thermostats,  should  be  in- 
stalled with  direct  radiation  in  the  rooms.  The  fan  should  then  be  removed  and  de- 
pendence placed  upon  windows  for  ventilation.  When  the  inspection  was  made,  the 
ventilation  was  faulty  and  the  rooms  were  too  hot.  This  is  a  good  building.  With 
proper  care,  and  the  changes  suggested,  it  can  be  used  for  many  years  safely  and  wiUi 
satisfaction. 

UNION   SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  most  unfortunately  placed  so  near  the  steam  railway  tracks  as  to 
cause  a  great  loss  of  time  from  noise  and  suffering  from  the  gas-ladened  smoke  of 
passing  trains.  There  are  many  good  features  in  this  building  despite  bad  fenestra- 
tion .  Nothing  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  noise,  wliich  wiU  in  all  probability  increase 
instead  of  decrease.  It  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  rearrange  the  windows, 
and  so  only  the  following  recommendations  are  offered : 

1.  The  thermostatic  system  is  out  of  order,  and  should  be  corrected  at  once,  tor 
not  only  is  the  health  of  the  teachers  and  children  involved,  but  also  the  economic 
use  of  fuel. 

2.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  debris  and  furniture,  some  of  it  not  belonging  to  the  school, 
stored  in  the  basement.  All  of  this  not  needed  should  be  removed  and  stored  els^ 
where. 

3.  The  toilet  seats  should  be  kept  in  a  more  sanitary  condition,  and  all  flushing 
apparatus  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  kept  in  better  repair.  Some  of  this 
apparatus  was  not  working  at  all.  As  soon  as  possible,  individual  and  direct  flush 
toilet  seats  and  enameled  urinals  should  be  installed.  The  former  should  all  be 
set  to  face  the  windows,  while  the  latter  should  be  set  directly  beneath  the  window. 
This  will  insure  better  ventilation,  a  lighter  room,  and  a  great  saving  in  water  and 
electricity. 

HOME   ECONOMICS   BUILDING. 

« 

The  basement  of  this  building  is  rather  poorly  ventilated,  and  is  likely  to  be  damp 
in  summer.  The  furnaces  are  rather  dangerously  close  to  the  joists  above,  and ,  though 
gravel  has  been  placed  on  their  tops,  great  care  should  be  given  these  in  severe  weather, 
when  heavy  firing  may  become  necessary,  to  prevent  overheating  and  consequent 
danger. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  high-school  building  was  miserably  planned,  and  beyond  that  little  can  be 
said  that  will  be  of  any  help  to  the  board.  In  the  first  place,  the  lot  was  totally  inade- 
quate and  greatly  handicapped  the  architect.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  evidence 
everywhere  that  the  plans  were  not  submitted  to  those  who  know  the  needs  of  a  mod* 
em  high  school,  and  that  no  one  studied  them  carefully  from  the  point  of  view  of 
securing  a  s^viceable  and  hygienic  school  building. 

The  lighting  is  foulty,  many  of  the  rooms  are  badly  proportioned,  the  basem«it  is 
cut  up  into  dark  cubby-holes  and  passageways,  and  exterior  decoration  seems  to  have 
been  preferred  to  adequate  lighting. 
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It  is  a  painfully  disappointiDg  building.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  an  economical 
way  to  remedy  its  defects  or  make  it  more  useful  and  acceptable,  and  the  youth  who 
fk)ck  to  it  for  many  years  to  come  will  suffer  because  no  one  who  knew  what  they 
needed  was  called  to  supervise  its  planning. 

The  only  changes  now  practicable  are  a  few  readjustments  of  desks  and  classes  so 
as  to  conserve  the  vision  of  the  teachers  and  children,  and  a  general  cleaning  up  of 
the  basement. 

LIBRARY. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  member  of  the  survey  commission  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  requirements  of  a  library  building,  this  report  discusses  only  such  general 
questions  as  those  of  heating,  lighting,  etc. 

In  the  reading  rooms  the  windows  were  set  so  near  to  the  floor  that  it  is  impossible 
to  set  bookcases  under  them,  and  hence  a  mistake  was  made  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  loss  of  book  space  and  better  illumination.  The  bottoms  of  windows  for 
reading  rooms  should  always  be  well  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  of  the  reader  when 
seated. 

This  is  particularly  true  on  the  second  floor.  There  the  small  windows  drop  almost 
to  the  floor  line,  while  the  tops  are  many  feet  below  the  ceiling  above.  It  must 
certainly  be  true  that  the  upper  rooms  of  this  building  are  very  warm  in  siunmer,  and 
that  adequate  ventilation  is  peculiarly  difficult. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  plans  of  this  building  were  not  thoroughly  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  use,  and  that  much  help  might  have  come  from  calling  upon  prac- 
tical librarians  for  suggestions. 

LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 

The  basement  of  this  building  needs  cleaning  and  repairing,  especially  the  cold-air 
diamber  and  the  door  leading  to  it.  The  girls'  toilet  needs  better  ventilation  and 
Ughting.  The  grounds  in  the  rear  should  be  drained  and  graveled.  The  electric 
lights  in  the  domestic  science  room  should  be  fitted  with  proper  shades  to  reduce  the 
glare  of  uncovered  bulbs;  and  the  forge  better  protected  to  prevent  smoke  and  gas 
from  escaping  into  the  rooms  above. 

The  recent  additions  made  to  this  building  were  badly  placed,  because  of  the 
cutting  off  of  light  from  other  rooms.  No  further  direct  additions  to  this  building 
should  be  made.  If  more  room  is  needed,  another  building  should  be  constructed  on 
another  lot,  for  the  heating  plant  is  now  insufficient  in  severe  weather  for  safety,  and 
further  additions  would  interfere  with  the  lighting,  already  very  bad. 


V.  THE  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 


WHY  WHEELING  NEEDS  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline  the  main  features  of  a  school  building  program 
looking  forward  over  a  number  of  years.  Action  on  these  proposals  should  await 
decision  on  the  more  fundamental  need  of  the  Wheeling  schools,  namely,  that  of 
reorganization  of  the  scheme  of  administration. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  serious  weaknesses  in  the  school  situation  has  been  the 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  and  forward-looking  building  program,  guided  by  expert 
knowledge  of  tiie  requirements  of  a  modem  school  system.  Even  with  a  reorganized 
school  board,  therefore,  the  school  buildings  and  equipment  will  need  to  be  modi- 
fied in  order  to  make  possible  all  of  the  improvements  suggested  in  this  report. 

Modifications  in  the  school  building  situation  must  necessarily  be  jpade  gradually 
and  only  after  careful  study  of  possible  future  contingencies. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  DO  NOT  MEASURE  UP  TO  MODERN  REQUIREMENTS. 

Wheeling's  school  plant  is  not  modem.  With  the  exception  ci  Madiaon  and  Unioo^ 
there  has  been  no  new  elementary  school  for  24  years.  Five  ol  the  9  elementary 
schools  were  built  34  or  more  years  ago.  One  was  built  49  and  anothw  50  yean  ago. 
The  buildings  are  old  and  archaic  in  construction;  in  a  number  of  than  tiie  sanitft- 
tion  is  bad;  and  in  others  the  lighting  is  so  inadequate  that  in  some  States  the  chil- 
dren would  be  forbidden  by  law  to  enter  them. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  buildings  are  utterly  lacking  in  modem  educational 
facilities,  such  as  auditoriums,  gymnasiiuns,  shops  and  laboratories,  drawing  and 
music  rooms,  libraries,  and  playgrounds. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WORK  AND  PLAY  AS  WELL  AS  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

What  Wheeling  needs  primarily  is  to  realize  that  opportunities  for  work  and  play 
in  school  are  educationally  as  important  as  provision  for  study.  There  has  evidently 
been  an  attempt  to  provide  some  modem  school  activities  in  some  schools,  but  tiiey 
are  very  inadequate.  One  reason  is  because  the  public  in  general  does  not  fully 
realize  that  children  have  always  been  educated  through  work  and  play  as  well  as 
study,  and  that  they  can  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  these  three  things  if  they  are  to 
receive  a  full,  rich  education. 

Fifty  years  ago,  children  had  opportunities  for  tills  healthy  work  and  play  outside 
of  school  BO  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  school  to  provide  anything  but  dassrooms. 
But  during  the  past  50  years  has  come  the  growth  of  the  modem  city,  with  its  factories 
and  mills,  and  office  buildings  and  tenements  which  go  up  on  all  vacant  city  lots  and 
which  have  deprived  children  of  the  opportimities  for  the  wholesome  work  and  play 
which  are  essential  elements  in  their  education.  The  city  home  or  apartment,  unlike 
the  farm,  with  its  many  opportunities  of  "learning  by  doing "  can  offer  few  educational 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  healthful  work  which  develops  the  ability  to  think  by 
attacking  problems  to  be  solved.  There  is  no  planting  and  harvesting  to  be  done; 
few,  if  any,  animals  are  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare  city  home  that  has  a  work* 
shop  or  liU)oratory.  Yet  children,  until  recently,  have  reoei^red  mudi  of  their  educa- 
tion through  the  opportunity  to  handle  tools,  to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  Experi- 
ment in  making  and  using  things. 

SCHOOLS   MUST   RECOGNIZE  CHANGING    COMMUNITY   CONDITIONS. 

But  the  dty  not  only  fails  to  educate  children  in  the  right  directicm;  it  educates 
them  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  street,  with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral 
life  of  children,  too  often  becomes  their  only  playground;  and  street  play  means 
education,  not  in  health  and  strength  and  wholesome  living,  but  precocious  education 
in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  dty  school  must  not  only 
provide  classrooms,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children  the  opportunity  for  the 
healthful  wcnrk  and  play  whidi  the  home  can  no  longer  supply.  This  means  that 
school  buildings  must  contain  not  only  classrooms,  but  auditoriums,  gymnasiuoos, 
laboratories,  drawing  and  music  rooms,  shops,  libraries,  and  playgrounds  where  theee 
activities  may  be  carried  on. 

The  main  problem  in  the  building  program  is  to  recognize  existing  buildings  and  plan 
new  buildings  so  that  the  children  in  each  building  may  have  not  only  classrooms, 
but  modem  educational  facilities.  How  is  such  a  program  to  be  carried  out  within 
the  financial  ability  of  the  city? 

There  are  two  methods  of  meeting  the  situation.  One  is  by  the  traditional  method 
of  school  organization  in  which  all  children  are  expected  to  be  in  school  seats  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  provision  is  made  for  special  acti\ities,  such  as  shops  or  cooking 
rooms,  the  clf^ssrooms  remain  vacant  when  such  facilities  are  in  use. 
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THE  WORK-STUDY-FLAT  OR  PLATOON  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  other  method  is  commonly  known  as  the  work-etudy-play  or  platoon  plan  now 
in  operation  in  many  cities  in  this  coimtry ,  notably  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  the  plan 
has  been  in  operation  for  six  years.^  This  plan  makes  modem  educational  facilities 
financially  possible  for  all  children  by  using  all  parts  of  the  school  all  the  time  instead 
of  letting  dassrooms  lie  idle  while  shops  and  laboratories  are  in  use.  That  is,  it  applies 
the  principle  of  the  balanced  load,  or  multiple  use  of  facilities.  Under  this  plan,  a 
school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  containing  all  grades,  and  while  half  the  school 
is  in  classrooms,  the  other  half  is  using  special  facilities.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two 
periods,  the  group  of  diildren  who  have  been  in  classrooms  go  to  special  facilities,  and 
the  other  group  goes  to  the  classroom.  This  means  that  only  half  the  usual  number  of 
classrooms  is  needed,  i.  e.,  12  classrooms  in  a  24-class  school.  A  dasaroom  costs  at 
the  present  time  $16,000  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore,  by  using  12  instead 
of  24  classrooms  $192,000  is  saved  and  released  for  special  activities.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan,  every  child  gets  the  same  amount  of  time  for  the  three  R's,  but  he 
also  has  40  minutes  for  play  a  day,  40  minutes  of  auditorium,  and  40  minutes  of  shop 
or  science  or  drawing.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  program,  the 
sdiool  can  be  adapted  to  Hie  needs  of  the  child,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

By  abandoning  6  old  buildingB,  putting  up  3  new  buildings,  and  putting  in  modem 
equipment  in  3  existing  buildings,  it  is  possible  for  Wheeling  to  have  a  school  plant 
in  which  every  school  shall  have  adequate  classrooms  and  also  an  auditorium,  gymna- 
aum,  shops,  cooking  and  sewing  rooms,  science  laboratories,  drawing  and  music 
rooms,  a  library,  and  kindergarten.  And  it  is  possible  to  do  this  within  the  financial 
linvUs  of  the  city. 

The  schools  which  should  be  abandoned  ultimately  are  the  Ritchie,  McKinley, 
Clay,  Jefferson,  Center,  and  Lincoln.  This  wiU  eliminate  the  costs  of  upkeep  and  out- 
lajrs  for  these  buildings,  which  in  the  year  1920  amounted  to  $32,842.77.  Wheeling 
has  too  many  small  buildings.  The  larger  the  buildings,  within  limits,  the  richer  the 
facilities  that  can  be  given  to  children;  the  older  and  smaller  the  building,  the  more 
expensive  it  becomes.  For  example,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  Ritchie  School  with 
an  enrollment  of  510  pupils  is  $59.10,  whereas  the  per  capita  cost  of  Madison  with  906 
pupils  is  only  $45.35.    A  summary  of  recommendations  for  each  school  district  follows. 

RITCHIE  DISTRICT. 

Ritchie  and  McKinley  Schools  should  both  be  abandoned,  as  they  are  old,  insani- 
tary buildings  and  archaic  in  construction.  Erect  in  this  district  a  new  school  build- 
ing for  a  24-class  school  which  would  hoiise  the  children  in  both  Ritchie  and  McKinley. 
Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  it  would  need  12  classrooms,  2  shops  for  boys,  a 
domestic  science  and  sewing  room  for  girls,  1  drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  mechanical 
drawing  room,  1  library,  1  chemistry  laboratory,  and  1  physics  laboratory.  The  total 
cost  would  be  $462,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organization,  it  would 
be  $659,000.  This  school  should  be  a  combination  elementary  and  junior  hi^  school . 
The  high  school  is  so  far  away  and  expensive  to  reach  that  the  children  are  not  likely 
to  go  to  it  from  this  district,  unless  their  interest  is  aroused  through  this  preliminary 
work.  The  way  to  increase  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  by  developing  modem 
elementary  schools. 

>  See  EcoDomic  Values  of  the  Platoon  Type  of  School  OrganizatioEi,  prepared  by  WUUam  F.  Kennedy, 
Tvlth  the  McKeloy  School  of  Pittsburgh,  as  a  type  illustration. 
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CLAY  DISTRICT. 

Clay  and  Jefferson  Schools  should  be  abandoned,  as  Clay  is  an  old,  insanitary 
building,  and  Jefferson  is  too  small  to  maintain  economically.  Erect  a  new  building 
for  the  Clay  and  Jefferson  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  from  the  Union 
School,  leaving  Union  as  a  6-grade  school.  This  school  would  also  be  a  24-cla8s  school. 
The  cost  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Ritchie  School. 

WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

Center  School  should  be  abandoned  and  the  pupils  in  Center  and  Webster  housed 
in  the  Webster  School.  If  this  building  is  organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan, 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  the  children  of  both  schools.  There  would  be  988 
children,  or  a  24-class  school.  There  are  18  classrooms  in  the  building,  a  manual- 
training  room,  and  a  cooking  room.  Twelve  of  the  classrooms  could  be  used  as  class- 
rooms, one  for  an  auditorium  (it  was  originally  built  for  this  purpose),  one  for  a  kinder- 
garten, and  the  other  six  for  special  activity  rooms.  There  is  a  playground  a  block 
and  a  half  away,  and  a  portable  gymnasium,  could  be  erected  there.  The  cost  for 
equipment  for  the  special  activities  and  for  the  gymnasium  would  come  to  $10,000. 
Under  the  traditional  plan,  12  additional  classrooms  would  be  needed  at  a  cost  of 
1192,000. 

WASfflNGTON  DISTRICT. 

Washington  is  a  well-built  school,  and  though  not  modem  can  be  made  to  furnish 
modem  educational  facilities  for  children,  if  operated  on  the  work-etudy-play  plan. 
Allowing  for  a  kindergarten  and  a  ninth  grade  (for  this  should  also  be  a  combination 
elementary  and  junior  high  school),  there  would  be  633  children,  or  16  classes  in  the 
school.  There  are  16  rooms;  8  could  be  used  for  classrooms  and  the  other  8  for  special 
facilities — 2  shops  for  boys,  1  drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  nature-study  room,  1 
library,  and  2  rooms  for  an  auditorium.  The  lot  to  the  south  of  the  school  should  be 
purchased  for  an  additional  playground,  and  the  house  used  for  domestic  science  and 
a  kindergarten.  A  portable  gymnasium  should  be  erected  on  the  school  grounds. 
The  cost  of  equipment  of  the  special  activity  rooms  would  be  $9,000,  and  the  g>'m- 
nasium  $3,500,  making  a  total  of  $13,500.  On  the  traditional  plan,  8  additional  class- 
rooms would  be  needed  at  a  cost  of  $128,000,  and  there  is  no  space  in  which  to  erect 
them. 

MADISON  DISTRICT. 

Madison  School  is  a  comparatively  new  building,  and  although  unfortunately 
constmcted  in  many  ways,  it  is  superior  to  many  of  the  buildings.  It  should  be  made 
into  a  combination  elementary  and  junior  high  school,  which  would  give  an  enrollment 
of  about  1,086,  or  28  classes.  This  should  be  made  into  a  SO-class  school.  Counting 
both  the  old  and  new  buildings,  there  are  29  classrooms  available  without  counting 
the  manual-training  room  in  the  basement.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  only 
15  classrooms  would  be  needed.  The  other  13  rooms  could  be  used  as  follows — 1 
chemistry  laboratory,  1  physics  laboratory,  1  freehand  drawing  room,  1  mechanical 
drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  sewing  room,  1  cooking  room,  2  shops  for  boys,  1  nature 
study  room,  1  library,  and  1  kindergarten.  Two  rooms  could  be  used  for  gymnasium 
for  girls.  A  gymnasium  for  boys  could  be  constructed  between  the  left  wing  and  the 
auditorium  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $25,000.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  the  special 
rooms  would  be  $7,500.  The  total  cost,  $32,500.  Under  the  traditional  plan,  15 
extra  classrooms  would  be  needed.  They  would  cost  $240,000  and  there  is  no  space  in 
which  to  put  them  up. 
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LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

This  is  an  old,  inadequate  building,  placed  inconveniaitly  on  a  hill,  which,  if  the 
Wheding  Improvement  Association  plans  materialize,  will  be  used  for  a  national 
highway  connecting  with  Greater  Wheeling.  The  building  should  be  abandoned  and 
a  new  building  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  near  the  N^ro  church.  As  this  is  a  com- 
bination elementary  and  high  school,  the  building  would  have  to  be  constructed  to 
accommodate  8  elementary  classes  and  2  high-school  classes.  Under  the  work-study- 
play  plan,  4  classrooms  would  be  required  for  the  elementary  school  and  2  for  the  high 
school.  There  should  also  be  a  chemistry  laboratory,  a  physics  laboratory,  a  shop  for 
boys,  2  shops  for  girls,  a  drawing  room,  a  music  room,  a  library,  kindergarten,  audito- 
rium, and  gjrmnasium.  All  these  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  school  at  the  present 
time,  but  with  very  inadequate  equipment.  A  new  building  of  16  units,  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000  per  unit,  would  be  1256,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan,  6  additional  clasB- 
rooms  would  be  needed  and  the  cost  would  be  $352,000. 

Summary  of  costs  of  building  program. 


School. 


Ritchie  district,  new  building 

Clay  district,  new  building 

Webster  district 

Washlnf^n  district 

Madison  district 

Total  white  elementary  schools 
Lincoln  School 

Total 


Cost  under 

work- 
study-play 
plan. 


1482,000 

462,000 

10,000 

13, 900 

32,  MO 


979,600 
266,000 


1,235,500 


Cost  under 

traditional 

plan. 


1650,000 
650,000 
192,000 
128,000 
240,000 


1,878,000 
352,000 


2,230,000 


THE  mCH  SCHOOL. 

According  to  the  above  plan,  there  will  be  three  combination  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  in  the  city,  one  at  Ritchie,  one  at  Madison,  and  one  at  Washington. 
This  will  take  the  ninth  grade  from  these  districts  out  of  the  high  school,  thereby 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  growth  in  the  high  school.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
also  doubtless  result  in  arousing  among  the  children  in  these  districts  greater  interest 
in  going  to  high  school  because  the  junior  high  school  work  will  stimulate  their  interest 
in  the  things  that  the  high  school  has  to  offer. 

CAN  WHEELING  AFFORD  THE  PROPOSED  BUnj>ING  PROGRAM? 

Wheeling  can  afford  the  proposed  building  program.  Wheeling's  taxable  wealth 
is  given  at  $65,000,000,  although  it  is  estimated  that  on  a  100  per  cent  valuation  the 
taxable  wealth  of  the  city  would  be  over  $93,000,000.  (See  report  on  school  finance.) 
Compared  with  other  cities  of  the  same  population,  but  with  even  less  taxable  wealth, 
the  amount  of  Wheeling's  school  property  ($1,071,454.13)  is  belowtheaverage.  Among 
45  cities  of  the  same  class  it  ranks  thirty-fourth  in  the  amount  of  school  property. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  is  also  an  industrial  city  of  55,000  population,  and  its  taxable  wealth 
at  100  per  cent  valuation  is  $68,485,000.  The  amount  of  its  school  property  is  $2,524,- 
000.  In  other  words,  up  to  the  present  time,  Wheeling  has  not  spent  on  her  public- 
school  plant  the  amount  of  money  which  her  wealth  justifies. 
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BONDING  THE  CITY. 

The  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  is  able  to  bond  the  city  for  echools  up 
to  $3,270,200.  It  has  outstanding  bonds  for  only  $120,000.  In  other  words,  the  district 
has  a  leeway  of  over  $3,000,000  before  reaching  the  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  for 
schools.  There  is  no  reason  from  a  financial  standpoint  iK^y  Whe^ing  should  not  carry 
out  a  building  program  which  would  give  all  the  children  of  the  dty  the  moet  modem 
educational  advantages. 

Wheeling  can  not  afford  not  to  give  these  modem  educational  advantagea  to  her 
children.  It  is  said  that  America  is  the  land  of  equal  opportunity  in  education,  but 
this  does  not  mean  opportunity  for  uniform  education,  but  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  varied  gifts  of  many  individuals.  Donocratic  education  means  variety 
of  opportunity  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual.  If  Wheeling  does  not 
give  this  variety  of  opportimity  in  work  and  study  and  play  to  the  children  of  all  its 
people,  then  it  is  failing  to  tap  the  reservoirs  of  power  tot  its  c(xning  citizenship. 
Moreover,  it  is  laying  up  trouble  for  itself  in  the  future,  for  nothing  is  more  serious  to 
any  community  than  to  have  the  great  mass  of  people  feel  balked  in  their  power  of 
self-expression  and  attainment. 


VI.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


SELECTION  OF  SUBJECTS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULA. 

(1)  Needs  of  various  groups  of  pupils  should  be  more  definitely  served  through 
reorganization  of  the  five  curricula  now  offered. 

(2)  A  scientific  curriculum  and  a  fine  arts  curriculum  should  probably  be  added. 

(3)  Requirements  as  to  subjects  should  be  somewhat  as  follows  (many  of  these  are 
already  in  effect) : 

(a)  English,  two  iinits,  first  and  second  year  same  for  all  pupils;  third  and  fourth 
years  differentiated  to  meet  needs  of  (1)  pupils  in  classical  and  fine  arts  curTicula,(2) 
pupils  in  commercial  and  industrial  arts  curricula;  pupils  in  other  curricula  will 
choose  between  these  two  types. 

(h)  Present  requirement  of  2)  units  of  mathematics  should  be  limited  to  classical 
and  scientific  curricula;  one  unit  of  business  arithmetic  in  commercial  curriculum; 
one  unit  of  business  arithmetic  or  composite  mathematics  in  the  general,  industrial, 
and  household  arts  curricula. 

(c)  Three  imits  of  social  studies  in  the  general  curriculum,  one  in  commercial,  and 
two  in  all  others.  American  history  and  civics,  one-half  unit  each,  required  of  all 
pupils. 

((/)  Science,  three  units  in  scientific  curriculum;  one  unit  in  all  others. 

(e)  Four  units  of  foreign  language  in  classical  curriculum;  two  units  in  fine  arts  and 
scientific  curricula. 

(/)  Four  units  of  household  arts  or  industrial  arts  in  household  arts  and  industrial 
arts  curricula,  respectively;  one  imit  of  either  in  general  curriculum. 

(h)  Four  units  in  art  or  music  in  fine  arts  curriculum. 

(i)  Physical  training,  one-fourth  unit  each  year  required  of  all  pupils. 

(j)  Include  in  each  curriculum  only  the  elective  subjects  appropriate  to  it. 

(4)  Partrtime  classes  for  employed  boys  and  girls  should  be  developed;  also  a 
two-year  vocational  curriculum  preparing  for  wage  earning. 
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CLASSROOM  WORK  AND  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVmES. 

(1)  Attitude  of  teachers  especially  commendable;  interest  and  enthusiasm  evident 
in  work  observed. 

(2)  Effectiveness  of  instructicm  may  be  increased  through  study  and  experimen- 
tation along  the  following  lines: 

(a)  Better  assignment  of  lessons  and  direction  of  study. 

(6)  More  supplementary  materials  and  wider  application  of  class  work  to  life 
situations. 

(c)  More  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  pupils. 

(d)  In  daily  work  and  semester  examinations,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  questions  involving  comparison,  judgment,  interpretation,  reasoning. 

(3)  The  extra-curricular  activities  (such  as  literary  and  debating  societies,  musical 
oiganizations,  athletic  sports)  should  bo  broadened  in  scope  and  more  definitely 
utilized  for  their  educational  possibilities. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 

(1)  A  director  of  each  curriculum  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  principal  in 
various  ways. 

(2)  Each  group  of  closely  related  subjects  should  be  organized  into  a  department^ 
and  the  teachers  oiganized  under  a  chairman  for  study  of  materials,  methods,  and 
special  problems. 

(3)  A  specially  trained  and  experienced  adviser  or  dean  of  girls  should  be  appointed; 
the  principal  can  act  in  this  capacity  for  boys. 

(4)  Present  methods  of  classifying  pupils  should  be  supplemented  by  the  \iae  of 
intelligence  and  other  educational  tests  and  measurements. 

(5)  Present  system  of  marking  on  basis  of  100  per  cent  should  be  changed  to  system 
of  4  or  5  letters;  or  marks  may  be  given  only  in  multiples  of  5. 

(6)  A  cafeteria  under  the  supervision  of  the  household  arts  department  is  needed. 

(7)  The  present  noon  intermission  shoidd  be  abolished,  and  time  for  lunch  limited 
to  two  periods,  one-half  of  the  school  being  scheduled  for  each  period. 

(8)  A  skilled  teacher,  who  is  also  trained  in  library  methods,  should  be  assigned 
to  each  high  school  as  librarian,  responsible  to  the  principal,  to  maintain  and  con- 
duct a  branch  library. 

(9)  The  industrial  arts  department  shoiild  be  more  adequately  housed. 

(10)  The  commercial  department  should  be  fiunished  additional  equipment. 

(11)  A  well- trained  record  clerk  should  give  full  time  to  maintaining  more  com- 
plete system  of  records. 

(12)  Definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  high-school  attendance. 

IN  GENERAL. 

(1)  A  system  of  junior  high  schools,  comprising  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

(2)  A  building  program,  looking  toward  buildings  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
secondary  education,  should  be  planned  for  a  period  of  years. 

(3)  A  special  study  should  be  made  of  the  needs  of  colored  pupils,  with  a  view  to 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  vocational  subjects. 

(4)  The  teaching  schedules  in  a  few  cases  are  too  heavy. 
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Vn.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Every  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  was  visited  at  least  once,  usually  for  a 
full  lesson  period ;  many  teachers  were  visited  more  than  once,  and  by  more  than  one 
member  of  the  staff.  In  preparation  for  these  personal  observations  educational 
tests  in  handwriting,  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  vocabulary,  were  given 
throughout  the  school  system,  so  that  definite,  objective  eWdonce  was  available  to 
supplement  the  judgments  of  classroom  teaching.  In  addition  to  these  tests  and 
observations,  written  lessons,  notebooks,  examination  papers,  and  other  written  evi- 
dence of  school  work  were  collected  and  carefully  studied. 

The  report  is  very  adverse.  A  few  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work,  but  on  the 
whole  the  community  is  not  receiving  fair  returns  for  money  expended  on  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

REORGANIZATION  ON  JUNIOR-mGH-SCHOOL  BASIS. 

The  school  system  should  be  reoiganized  so  as  to  provide  public  kindergartens: 
elementary  schools  of  six  years;  at  least  three  junior  high  schools,  comprising  grades 
7,  8,  and  9;  and  a  senior  high  school  of  three  years.  A  modified  form  of  departmental 
instruction  should  be  adopted  for  grades  4,  5,  and  6. 

A  MODERN  COURSE  OF  STUDY  NEEDED. 

Responsibility  for  the  present  course  of  study,  which  is  wholly  unsatis^tory,  restB 
directly  on  the  administration,  not  on  the  teachers. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  draft  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  conditions  and 
needs  in  Wheeling,  or  reflecting  current  ideals  in  education.  Many  of  the  topics 
now  required  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  other  subjects  should  be  eliminated. 

There  is  no  discoverable  relationship  between  the  various  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  in  general  the  course  is  many  years  behind  the  best  current  practice.  Civics, 
elementary  science,  and  illustrative  handwork  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  course  of  study  is  imiform  throughout  the  city,  and  no  allowances  are  made 
for  differing  degrees  of  ability  among  children. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  entirely  reorganized,  and  based  upon  the  principle 
of  meeting  the  needs  and  abilities  of  children  at  successive  stages  of  development. 

The  very  formal  type  of  work  in  handwriting,  arithmetic,  etc.,  in  the  first  two 
grades  should  be  eliminated,  and  for  it  should  be  substituted  free  play,  oral  language, 
nature  study,  modes  of  expression  in  the  manual  arts,  and  other  activities  based  on 
the  children's  experiences. 

A  specialist  should  be  employed  to  work  with  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
construction  of  a  modem  curriculum  for  the  Wheeling  schools. 

Too  much  attention  is  now  given  to  formal  spelling,  grammar,  and  arithmetic; 
while  too  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  geography,  history,  literature,  oral  langua^, 
illustrative  handwork,  drawing  and  music  for  appreciation,  elementary  science,  supple- 
mentary reading,  civics,  physical  training,  and  play. 

TEACHERS  GENERALLY  UNPREPARED  FOR  SERVICE. 

Only  24  of  the  174  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  meet  reasonable  standards 
of  qualifications.  Only  12  have  had  as  much  as  one  year  of  normal-school  training 
after  completing  the  high-school  course.  About  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  have 
had  practically  nothing  more  than  high-school  education,  or  less. 

The  average  term  of  service  in  Wheeling  is  14.3  years,  while  the  total  average  ex- 
perience is  16.1  years,  which  is  very  much  above  the  average.    This  degree  of  per- 
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manency  o£  tenure  would  be  a  commendable  feature  if  the  teachers  were  adequately 
Isained;  ae  it  is,  the  children  of  Wheeling  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  teachers  who 
have  had  good  education  and  adequate  professional  training  for  their  work. 

HIGHER  STANDARDS  OF  TEACHING  ESSENTIAL. 

The  teachers  in  the  Wheeling  elementary  schools  need  training  first,  and  then 
inspired,  intelligent  guidance  from  principals  and  supervisors. 

No  new  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  elementary  schools  who  has  not  had  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  professional  training  beyond  graduation  from  a  standard 
four-year  high-school  course.  Teachers  now  in  the  system  should  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable period,  say,  five  years,  in  which  to  meet  the  new  standards.  To  assist  them, 
study  classes  for  teachers  should  be  oiganized,  including  possibly  extension  cours  e 
from  near-by  educational  institutions. 

Teachers  should  be  required  to  continue  professional  growth  and  development,  but 
endeavor  along  such  lines  should  be  recognized.  They  should  be  permitted  to  visit 
other  schools  at  least  one  week  each  year.  Equal  salaries  for  equal  ability,  training, 
and  experience  should  be  paid  throughout  the  system.  The  teaching  staff  should 
not  be  recruited  entirely  from  Wheeling. 

LACK  OF  SUPERVISION. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  authority  in  the  present  plan  of  supervision;  in  general, 
no  one  seems  to  know  just  how  much  authority  he  has  or  whence  it  comes.  The 
superintendent  attempts  to  visit  each  teacher  five  times  each  year,  but  visits  possible 
on  this  plan  must  be  short  and  perfimctory.  Principals  are  expected  to  visit  30 
minutes  each  week  in  each  teacher's  room;  but  this  is  not  regularly  done,  and  such 
visits  as  are  made  are  rarely  followed  by  conferences.  The  time  of  principals  is  too 
largely  taken  up  with  routine  oflSce  work,  and  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  clearly 
defined  authority  in  their  own  buildings.  Practically  all  of  the  principals  are  able 
school  men  and  women,  capable  of  wise  exercise  of  supervisory  authority. 

The  special  supervisors  in  physical  training  and  drawing  are  in  reality  special 
teachers,  and  in  some  instances  are  able  to  secure  very  little  cooperation  from  the 
classroom  teachers. 

LINES  OF  AUTHORITY  SHOULD  BE  CLEARLY  DEFINED. 

The  present  chaotic  condition  of  the  supervisory  scheme  in  Wheeling  caUs  for 
complete  reorganization. 

The  superintendent  should  deal  with  the  classroom  teachers  through  the  principals 
and  supervisors.  The  principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  his  school, 
and  should  be  given  full  authority,  under  the  superintendent,  in  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  his  school. 

A  special  supervisor  should  be  appointed  for  the  primary  grades.  The  supervisors 
of  special  subjects,  as  music,  drawing,  etc.,  should  probably  give  more  time  to  direct- 
ing and  assisting  the  activities  of  teachers,  teaching  themselves  only  for  demonstra- 
tion and  When  the  regular  teachers  are  not  prepared. 

The  relations  between  special  supervisors  and  school  principals  must  be  carefully 
defined.    Better  cooperation  is  needed. 

A  bureau  of  tests  and  measurements  should  be  established  as  an  aid  to  the  sui>er- 
visory  and  teaching  force. 

STATUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL. 

The  chief  function  of  the  principal  should  be  supervision  of  instruction,  and  he 
should  be  professionally  trained  for  this  important  work.  The  principal  should  be 
assigned  the  duty  of  conducting  teachers'  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  school  prob- 
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lems;  he  should  have  authority  to  aaeign  school  duties  to  his  teaching  staff  within 
prescribed  limits;  he  should  nominate  teachers  for  confirmation  by  the  superintendent. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  FAULTY. 

The  classification  of  pupils  in  the  schools  is  faulty,  as  evidenced  by  the  wide  range 
in  scores  in  the  various  tests,  and  by  the  presence  of  unduly  large  proportions  of 
pupils  who  are  too  old  for  their  grades. 

The  system  of  promotions  is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  a  grade  below  60  in  a  single 
subject  sometimes  forces  a  pupil  to  repeat  the  work  of  an  entire  semester.  The  plan 
of  having  coach  teachers  is  to  be  commended,  but  as  applied  in  Wheeling  it  is  inef- 
fective and  unsuccessful. 

A  bureau  of  tests  and  measurements  should  be  oi^ganized  to  secure  the  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  modern  scheme  of  classification,  grading,  and  promotions,  to  the  end 
that  children  of  nearly  equal  ability  and  attainments  may  be  placed  together.  De- 
fective and  subnormal  children  should  receive  special  attention.  The  coach  teachers 
should  be  specialists,  trained  in  methods  of  dealing  with  backward  children. 


Vm.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  SUPERVISION,  HEALTH 

TEACHING. 


Public  schools  should  educate  for  health,  vigor,  and  sanity.  The  physical  educa- 
tion, medical  inspection  (health  supervision  is  a  better  term),  and  health  teaching 
already  established  in  the  Wheeling  schools  are  substantial  elements  of  a  program  (or 
promotLog  these  objectives.  The  development  of  this  program  is  hindered  by  inertia 
in  the  school  system  and  in  the  public,  by  unsatisfactory  school  plants  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  by  lack  of  coherent  and  effective  administrative  organization  of  the 
schools  as  a  whole. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  SHOULD  COORDINATE  MANY  ACnvmES. 

1 .  Develop  the  b^;innings  that  have  been  made  in  physical  education,  health  super- 
vision, and  health  teaching  into  a  consistent,  complete,  and  coordinated  program. 
Ultimately  it  may  be  desirable  to  combine  these  activities  into  a  single  administrative 
unit.  For  the  present  the  physical  education  and  the  health  supervision  should  be 
developed  separately,  but  in  logical  and  helpful  coordination.  Health  teaching,  of 
necessity,  is  a  divided  responsibility  and  must  be  developed  in  coimection  with  physi- 
cal education,  health  supervision,  and,  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  the  hi^  school, 
with  such  subjects  as  home  economics,  biology,  and  civics. 

2.  Develop  the  program  of  physical  education  along  the  lines  already  laid  down, 
including  coordination  with  community  recreation.  Make  the  director  of  physical 
education  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  not  only  for  the  conduct  of  his 
department  but  also  for  the  selection  of  his  assistants.  Appointments  should  be  made 
only  upon  his  initial  recommendation,  approved  by  the  superintendent.  Develop 
plans  already  initiated  for  preparing  teachers  in  service  to  taJse  adequate  part  in  the 
physical  education  program.  See  that  "classroom  physical  training"  omforms  to 
hygienic  principles;  such  as,  conducted  only  in  well- ventilated  rooms;  exercises 
chiefly  recreative;  needs  of  individual  pupils  recognized. 

3.  Provide  a  clean,  well-lighted  and  well- ventilated  exercise  room  and  a  minimi^n^ 
of  30  square  feet  per  child  of  actual  playground  space  for  each  school.  Provide,  fur- 
ther, a  sufficient  number  of  well-located  district  playgrounds,  laige  enough  to  insure 
for  the  children  and  young  people  of  each  distnct  such  vigorous  outdoor  games  as 
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soccer,  baseball,  and  field  and  track  ajwrts.  The  new  public-school  athletic  field 
provides  for  city-wide  competitions  and  exhibitions,  but  is  not  a  substitute  for  local 
district  playgrounds. 

4.  Provide  for  one  full-time  director  of  the  department  of  medical  inspection  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  the  administration  of  this  department. 
His  duties  should  include  the  communicable  disease  work  of  the  schools,  health  exam- 
ination of  pupils,  supervision  of  the  nursing  service,  sanitary  supervision  of  school 
plants,  supervision  of  special  classes  for  subnormal  and  handicapped  children,  promo- 
tion of  hygienic  school  management,  and,  in  general,  supervision  of  all  school 
conditions  affecting  the  health  and  growth  of  pupils.  The- amount,  variety,  and 
thoroug^ess  of  work  involved  will  require  the  full  time  of  a  competent  man. 

Expand  and  improve  the  health  examination  procedure,  provide  complete  exami- 
nation for  all  children  entering  school,  all  malnourished  children,  those  suspected 
of  tuberculosis  or  organic  troubles,  those  engaging  in  competitive  athletics.  The 
examination  should  include  the  mental  sta^  of  pupil  and  liie  nervous  and  emotional 
factors  that  condition  health. 

ADEQUATE  RECORDS  ESSENTIAL  TO  EFHCIENT  WORK. 

Improve  the  recording  and  the  reporting.  Make  the  records  more  effective  as 
aids  to  fcdlow-up  work  with  individual  children  and  as  means  of  analyzing  and  evalu- 
ating the  work  performed.  The  periodic  statistical  reports  as  now  made  are  of  little 
value  except  for  filing.  Provide  for  an  annual,  analytical  report  showing  scope  of 
activities,  achievements,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  achievement,  and  presenting  recom- 
mendations for  improvements.  There  should  be  periodic  reports  covering  urgent 
mattoTB. 

llie  school  nurses  are  doing  very  valuable  work.  Their  energies  might  be  couBerved, 
and  even  more  effective  work  would  be  done,  if  the  objectives  of  the  nursing  service 
were  better  defined,  and  if  there  were  more  systematic  guidance  and  supervision  of 
the  nurses.  The  mutual  responsibility  of  nurses,  principals,  and  teachers  should  be 
more  clearly  defined.  It  is  desirable  ultimately  that  there  should  be  a  nurse  in  every 
school. 

llie  diiiBCtor  of  medical  inspection,  under  definite  r^^ations,  should  be  responsible 
for  the  hygiene  of  school  buildings. 

The  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  medical  inspector,  nurses,  principal, 
teachers,  and  janitors  should  be  defined.  The  director  should  be  required  to  report 
promptly  and  accurately  upon  urgent  matters,  and  the  board  should  lay  upon  itself 
the  duty  of  acting  promptly  upon  his  recommendations. 

SUBNORMAL  AND  HANDICAPPED  CHELDREN  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 

At  preeent  there  is  no  provision  for  the  special  education  of  subnormal  and  handi- 
capped children,  such  as  anemic  and  tubercular  children,  the  speech  defectives,  the 
cripples,  the  deaf,  the  semiblind,  and  the  mental  subnormals.  A  careful  survey  should 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  inspector  to  determine  the  number  of 
children  requiring  special  education.  The  nutrition  classes  should  be  increased  to 
include  malnourished  children. 

5.  The  expoimental  work  of  the  nurses  in  health  teaching  should  be  encouraged  and 
developed.  The  nutrition  classes,  both  formal  and  informal,  the  health  talks  given 
by  the  nurses  in  connection  with  their  periodic  inspections,  the  inclusion  of  the  weight 
record  in  the  pupil's  monthly  .report  and  other  methods  are  stimulating  interest  in 
health  and  the  practice  of  health  habits  by  pupils.  An  effective  program  of  health 
teaching  may  be  developed  through  the  leadership  of  the  nurses.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  health  teaching  is  not  an  exclusive  function  of  the  nurses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  every  teacher.  Time  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  schedule,  and  all  teachers  should  be  prepared  for  this  work. 
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SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

6.  The  administrative  responsibility  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school  should  be 
clearly  defined.  There  should  be  clear  and  specific  regulations  governing  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  superintendent,  and  his  relationship  with  the  director  of  physical 
education  medical  inspector,  supervisor  of  nurses,  and  the  director  of  home  econcunics. 

The  present  plan  for  administration  of  physical  education  including  athletks 
should  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

The  physical-training  program  in  the  high  school,  though  correct  in  principle, 
should  be  modified  on  account  of  unfavorable  physical  facilities  and  the  exigendeB 
of  the  program.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  girls.  If  possible, 
reorganize  the  program  so  as  to  provide  two  double  periods  a  week  for  eac^  class 
instead  of  five  single  periods  and  place  all  physical-training  classes  in  the  two  periods 
just  prior  to  the  noon  recess  and  the  two  periods  just  prior  to  the  close  of  school.  'Die 
loss  of  the  daily  period  of  exercise  would  )>e  compensated  by  the  better  observance  of 
hygienic  considerations. 

Put  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  physical  education  for  the 
reconstruction  for  the  boys*  locker  rooms,  toilets,  and  shower  baths.  Study  carefully 
the  matter  of  providing  better  facilities  for  the  girls. 

There  is  no  prescribed  health  teaching  for  the  boys.  Some  incidental  instruction 
is  given  in  connection  with  physical  training.  This  should  be  developed  and  syst^n- 
ized.  For  the  girls,  health  instruction  is  involved  in  three  required  subjects — physical 
training,  home  economics,  and  home  nursing.  Health  teaching  in  a  high  school  is 
necessarily  a  divided  responsibility.  The  special  part  to  be  played  by  each  of  these 
agencies  should  be  worked  out,  and  a  coordinated  program  adopted.  Furthermore, 
there  should  be  smne  plan  devised  whereby  the  composite  program  may  be  carried  out 
with  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation. 


IX,  HOME  ECONOMICS, 


Home  economics  instruction  is  well  established  in  the  white  schools,  and  conditions 
are  favorable  for  continued  development.  In  accordance  with  best  practice,  special 
teachers  are  employed,  special  rooms  and  equipment  are  provided,  and  the  supervisor 
has  opportunity  and  authority  for  supervision;  hence,  a  united  and  well-organized 
staff  of  teachers. 

WEAKNESSES  IN  PRESENT  SCHEME. 

(1)  The  course  of  study  is  too  narrow;  insufficient  attention  given  to  problems  of 
food  and  clothing  in  the  home  and  relative  to  home  budgets,  home  sanitation,  personal 
accounting,  social  significance  of  the  home  and  home  making. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  is  uniform  throughout  the  city,  and  hence  no  special  con. 
sideration  is  given  to  varying  home  conditions,  needs,  and  environment. 

(3)  The  time  allotment  in  grades  5  to  8,  inclusive,  is  inadequate. 

(4)  The  work  suffers  from  the  complete  lack  of  handwork  in  the  earlier  grades. 

(5)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  home  economics  instruction  for  over-aged 
girls  in  grades  below  the  sixth. 

(6)  The  course  in  home  nursing  as  now  given  in  ninth  grade  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  emphasize  conditions  of  health  rather  than  of  illness  and  disease,  and  amount 
of  lecture  work  should  be  materially  reduced. 

(7)  Food  work  should  be  carried  beyond  individual  quantities  and  recipes,  and  con- 
nected more  vitally  with  home  problems. 
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(8)  Sewing  im>bleiii8  should  be  more  varied,  interesting,  and  adapted  to  pupil  and 
home  needs. 

(9)  Walking  distances  between  schools  and  home  econondcs  centers  are  too  great 
in  some  cases. 

(10)  The  equipment  is  not  sufficiently  varied. 

(11)  Btomge  facilities  for  home  economics  materials  and  supplies  are  badly  needed. 

(12)  Booms  are  needed  for  instruction  in  various  phases  of  home  management. 

(13)  There  is  a  singular  absence  of  illustrative  and  reference  material. 

(14)  Laboratories  are  unattractive. 

(15)  Teachers'  schedules  require  much  useless  travel  about  the  city. 

(16)  School  lunch  rooms  are  badly  needed,  and  should  be  under  the  supervision 
ci  the  home  economics  department. 

(17)  Home  economics  instruction  has  too  little  practical  outcome  in  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  pupils.  There  should  be  an  adviser  of  girls,  cooperating  closely  with  the 
home  economics  department. 

(18)  Special  provision  should  be  made  for  children  suffering  noticeably  from  mal- 
nutrition. 

SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Home  economics  in  the  colored  school  has  many  additional  handicaps.  The  room 
in  which  it  is  taught  is  not  suitable  for  the  work;  the  equipment  is  poor  and  inadequate; 
the  arrangement  of  equipment  is  inconvenient;  the  teaching  force  is  insufficient,  even 
though  the  pupil  enrollment  is  small. 

Many  Negro  children  are  retarded;  the  student  mortality  is  high;  the  occupations 
open  to  colored  girls  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  household  work  of  some  kind,  or  to 
work  in  industries  derived  from  household  activities;  hence,  the  home  economics 
courses  should  be  especially  well  oiganissed,  the  equipment  should  be  good  and 
approach  good  home  conditions,  and  the  teaching  vigorous.  Additional  time  should 
be  scheduled  for  home  economics  for  colored  girb. 

The  present  attempt  to  furnish  hot  lunches  should  be  encouraged  and  special  pro- 
vision made  for  serving  hot  food. 

Until  such  time  as  a  new  building  is  secured  for  the  colored  school,  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  should  be  moved  into  a  portable  building,  which,  probably, 
should  be  located  above  the  present  building.  This  portable  building  should  be  well 
equipped  and  supplied  with  modem  household  equipment,  such  as  should  be  found 
in  American  homes. 


X.  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


The  Wheeling  schools  are  to  be  commended  for  the  splendid  work  which  is  being 
done  in  manual  training  and  vocational  traudng  within  the  limits  thus  far  set  us. 
Evidence  of  a  praiseworthy  professional  spirit  is  found  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
supervisor  and  the  entire  staff  enrolled  in  an  extension  course  of  study  and  discussion 
uiuler  the  auspices  of  the  State  univerBity. 

THE  NEXT  STEPS  FORWARD. 

(1)  Among  the  improvements  to  be  made  probably  the  first  should  be  to  plan  a 
scheme  of  handwork  for  all  boys  and  girls,  beginning  wilii  the  lowest  grade,  and 
coordinated  with  the  shopwork,  drafting,  and  home  economics  of  the  upper  elementary 
and  high-school  grades. 
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(c)  Advanced  drawing:  Charcoal,  poster  deeign,  illuetration,  title-pagee,  headings 
for  the  school  publications.    This  course  for  future  art  students  only. 

The  first  year  that  an  art  course  is  offered  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the  general 
course,  which  should,  because  of  its  scope,  attract  all  students  interested  in  the  subject. 

A  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION  WOULD  BE  HELPFUL. 

(1)  A  printed  course  of  study  in  art  education  should  be  prepared,  containing 
information  as  to: 

id)  Psychology  of  the  subject. 

ih)  Scope  and  aims  in  public  school  system:  Appreciation,  expression. 

[c)  Standards  of  attainments. 

Methods  of  presentation. 
[e)  References  to  standard  texts. 

Supplies  and  materials. 

(2)  Copies  of  these  outlines  should  be  furnished  to  each  principal,  as  well  as  to 
each  teacher. 

(3)  Illustrated  charts  showing  the  progressive  steps  of  type  lessons  should  be  placed 
in  some  building  or  room  centrally  located  in  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  grade  teacher?. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

(1)  Employ  expert  adyice  on  the  subject  of  interior  and  exterior  decoration: 

(a)  The  selecting  of  color  for  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  halls,  and  conridoiB,  with 
special  attention  to  light  and  durability  as  well  as  color. 

(6)  Place  in  each  classroom  bulletins  or  display  boards  to  be  used  in  exhibiting 
class  work  in  penmanship,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.  Through  teachers' 
and  principals'  meetings,  formulate  definite  rules  consistent  with  good  design  to 
govern  the  use  of  such  boards,  and  thus  prevent  a  haphazard  pinning  of  papers  and 
pictures  to  any  available  woodwork. 

(c)  Supply  each  classroom  with  a  few  pictures  appropriate  to  the  grade  and  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  eliminate  such  pictures  as  are  too  small  to  be  easily  eeen  by  the 
majority  of  the  class.  The  principal  of  the  building,  the  supervisor  of  art,  and  the 
grade  teachers  should  work  in  harmony  to  secure  the  best  for  the  building,  and  work 
out  a  scheme  for  decorating  the  corridors  with  the  classroom  work  of  exceptional 
pupils. 

(d)  Supply  aisle  boards  for  the  display  of  groups  of  objects  for  drawing. 

(e)  Children  in  the  grades  should  be  supplied  from  the  school  funds  with  water-col<n' 
boxes  and  brushes. 

(2)  Place  in  each  building  a  small  library  of  books  on  art  and  on  art  education. 

ART  EDUCATION  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

(1)  Secure  exhibitions  of  original  examples  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  w<vk  and 
arrange  for  daases  to  make  special  tripe  to  the  exhibitions  under  the  guidance  of  the 
grade  teadiers. 

(2)  Pictures  of  examples  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paintings  now  in  Wheeling 
should  be  made  available  for  study. 

(3)  Cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  the  grades  of  bench  work,  pottery,  domestic 
science,  principals  of  the  schools,  and  the  librarian  should  be  sougjit  to  perfect  a  more 
solid  school  organization. 
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XDL  TANGIBLE  RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY. 


At  least  two  definite  actions  of  the  board  of  education,  growing  out  of  consideration 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  report/  may  be  recorded: 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  March  29,  1921,  a  series  of  resolutions  proposing 
amendments  to  the  legislation  under  whidi  the  Wheeling  public  schools  are  now 
operating  were  adopted,  in  accordance  with  whidi  the  number  of  members  would 
be  reduced  from  21  to  5,  effective  in  June,  1923,  the  earliest  possible  legislative  date 
at  which  the  changes  can  be  made. 

On  March  30,  1921,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  as  follows: 

After  a  series  of  meetings  and  conferences  the  board  iinally  passed  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  ^pared  by  the  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  chamber  of  conmierce, 
whi<^  provide  for  the  election  of  five  commissioners  at  lium  at  the  citv  election  of 
1923,  the  term  to  be  six  years.  At  the  first  election  two  wiU  be  elected  for  six  yeani, 
two  for  four  years,  and  one  for  two  years,  and  the  election  is  to  be  nonpartisan  and 
candidates  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  other  provision  is  that  the  superin- 
tendent shall  appoint  all  principals,  teadiers,  and  other  employees  of  the  board, 
subject  to  confinnation  by  the  board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  above  organizations  held  yesterday 
these  changes  were  approved  unanimously  by  the  members  present,  so  that  the  bill 
as  now  amended  goes  to  the  legislature  wi^out  contention. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

On  Friday  evening,  July  22,  1921,  the  board  of  education  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  survey  commission  with 
respect  to  raising  the  standards  of  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  board  of 
education  of  the  school  district  of  Wheeling  hereby  adopts  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolvedy  (1)  That  hereafter  all  principab,  supervisors,  directors,  teachers,  libra- 
rians, nurses,  clerks,  janitors,  and  other  employees  (except  the  clerk  of  the  board) 
shall  be  employed,  promoted,  demoted,  transferred,  retirea.  or  dismissed,  exclusively 
upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board. 

(2)  That  after  July  1,  1921,  no  new  teacher  or  supervisor  shall  be  employed  for 
service  in  the  high  schools  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  four-year  colle^  or 
university  course,  except  that  teachers  or  supervisors  in  special  teclmical  subiects 
may  offer  successful  experience  in  the  vocations  related  to  such  subjects  in  lieu  of  two 
years  of  such  coUe^  or  university  course,  provided  two  years  of  approved  professional 
training  beyond  high-school  graduation  be  offered. 

(.3)  That  after  July  1 ,  1921 ,  no  new  teacher  or  supervisor  shall  be  employed  for  service 
in  tne  elementary  schools  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  an  approved  normal  school  or 
teachers'  college  course  consisting  of  two  years'  wortc  beyond  graduation  from  a 
standard  h^h  school,  or,  in  the  case  of  special  trade  subjects,  who  has  not  had  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  professional  preparation  for  teaching  or  supervising  the 
subject  in  question. 

(4)  That  after  July  1,  1921,  to  be  eligible  for  a  new  appointment  as  principal  of  a 
school  a  candidate  snould  meet  the  minimum  requirements  herein  set  forth,  and  in 
addition  should  have  had  not  less  than  five  years  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
and  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  professional  preparation  in  school  adminis- 
tration and  supervision. 

(5)  That  in  tne  cases  of  all  principals,  teachers,  and  supervisors  who  were  employed 
in  the  Wheeling  public  schools  during  the  year  ended  June,  1921,  and  reappointed 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  application  of  the  minimum  requirements  as  herein  set 
forth  be  waived  until  September  1, 1927;  and  that  the  superintendent  be  directed  to 
report  on  the  professional  qualifications  of  all  principals,  teachers,  and  supervisors  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  in  September  of  eacn  year. 

(6)  That  after  Jiuy  1, 1925,  no  person  shall  be  employed  for  substitute  service  who 
does  not  meet  with  the  minimum  qualifications  of  regular  teachers  as  set  forth  in  this 
resolution. 
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NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
ciirrent  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  peripd  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, frorn  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  July  and  August  the  record  was  not  published.  The  present 
number  accordingly  follows  in  immediate  sequence  that  for  May- 
June,  1921. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

986.  Bumham,  WiUiam  H.    Horace  Mann.    School  and  society,  14:109-15,  Sep- 

tember 3,  1921. 

987.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    Free  schools;  a  documentary  history  of  the  free  school 

movement  in  New  York  state.    Albany,  The  University  of  the  state  of  New 

York,  1921.     682  p.    plates.     8°.     (Vol.  I  of  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of 

the  State  education  department.) 

Not  a  systematic  history  of  the  development  of  public  education  in  New  York  state,  but  a 

odlection  of  valuable  source  material  on  the  subject  which  is  here  made  accessible  to  readers 

and  students. 
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988.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    The  township  system.     A  documentary  history  of  the 

endeavor  to  establish  a  township  school  system  in  the  state  of  New  York  from 
the  early  periods  through  the  repeal  of  the  township  law  in  1918.  Albany, 
The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1921.  1693  p.  plates,  tables.  8*». 
(Vol.  I  of  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  State  education  department.) 

989.  Fitsgerald,   Virginia.    A   Southern  college  boy  eighty  years  ago.    South 

Atlantic  quarterly,  20:236-46,  July  1921. 

student  life  at  Randolph-Maoon  college,  Virginia,  early  in  the  last  century. 

990.  Indiana  university.     Indiana  university,   1820-1920.     Centennial  memorial 

volume.  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Indiana  university,  1921.  345  p.  8®.  (Indi- 
ana university  bulletin,     vol.  xix,  no.  2,  February  1921) 

Contains:  1.  D.  D.  Banta:  History  oflndiana  university, p.  9-113.  2.  J.  Q.  Schorman:  The 
American  university— today  and  tomorrow,  p.  117-40.  3.  A.  S.  Warthin:  The  university 
medical  school  and  the  state,  p.  157-62.  4.  E.  P.  Lyon:  Graduate  medical  education— exxM^enoe 
with  the  Minnesota  plan,  p.  163-77.  5.  S.  M.  Ralston:  The  Thomas  Jefferson  theory  of  cduca> 
tion,  p.  179-41.  6.  Evans  Woollen:  The  state  university  and  its  service  to  business,  p.  199-201. 
7.  £.  A.  Birge:  The  state  university  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  p.  203-22.  8.  Paul 
Shorey:  The  functions  of  the  state  university,  p.  223-41.  9.  J.  R.  Angell:  The  obligation  of  the 
state  toward  scientific  research,  p.  243-56.  10.  Roscoe  Pound:  The  futtu^  of  legal  educatioci, 
p.  257-72.  11.  R.  A.  Millikan:  A  present  need  in  American  professional  education,  p.  279-79. 
12.  Sir  R.  A.  Falconer:  The  spiritual  idea  of  the  university,  p.  293-304. 

991.  Slosson,  Edwin  E.    The  American  spirit  in  education;  a  chronicle  of  great 

teachers.  New  Haven,  Tale  university  press  [etc.]  1921.  x,  309  p.  plates. 
8®.     (The  chronicles  of  America  series,  vol.  33) 

Ck)NTiNTS.— 1.  School  days  in  early  New  England.— 2.  Schools  in  New  Netherland. — 3. 
Schools  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies. — 1.  The  colonial  college. — 5.  Franklin  and  prBCtieal 
education.— 6.  Jefferson  and  state  education.- 7.  Washizigtoa  land  national  edaoatloa. — S. 
Schools  of  the  young  republic.— 9.  Horace  Mann  and  the  American  school.— 10.  De  Witt  Clinton 
and  the  free  school.— 11.  The  westward  movemait.— 12.  The  rise  of  the  state  university. — 13, 
CathoUc  education  in  America.- 14.  The  rise  of  teohnltel  education.— 15.  Tha  Monill  act  and 
what  came  of  it.— 16.  Women  knocking  at  the  college  door.— 17.  The  new  education.— IS.  The 
university  of  today. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

992.  Bonner,  H.  B.    Waste  in  education.    American  school  board  journal,  63:33-35, 

124,  July  1921. 

Discusses  irr^ular  attendance,  repetition  of  school  work,  and  withdrawal  from  sehooL 

993.  Capen,  Samuel  Paul.    The  government  and  education.    Educaticnml  re\dew, 

62:127-33,  September  1921. 

• 

Dr.  Capen  here  says  that  the  creative  intensts  of  the  natioii— industrial  ptxxluction,  soieiittfie 
inquiry,  social  welfare,  and  education— ^should  be  clearly  identified  from  the  defenave  axxl 
conservative  interests,  which  are  fundamentally  different.  The  creative  intensts  flourish  wfasQ 
supplied  with  knowledge,  intellectual  guidance,  leadership,  and  languish  when  subjected  to  ooo- 
trol  or  coercion. 

994.  Furst)  Clyde.    The  educational  utility  of  the  great  foundations.     Educational 

review,  62:98-106,  September  1921. 

The  writer  concludes  that  "the  adequate  reeouroes,  able  guidance,  and  skilled  workers  of 
the  foundations  make  possible  a  freedom  and  independence,  a  comprehensiveness  and  con. 
tinuity,  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  that  these  characteristics  not  only  meet  real  public  needs, 
but  also  encourage  and  aid  other  efforts  for  the  public  welfare." 

995.  Georgia  illiteracy  conunlBBion.    Report  ...  to  the  General  aasembly  of  the 

state  of  Georgia  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1920.    [Atlanta,  Ga.,  1921] 

17  p.    illus.    8*». 

With  this  \&  bound:  Lessons  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  for  special  school  work  io  Georgia; 
prepared  by  M.  L.  Brittain.    Atlanta,  Ga.,  1920.    24  p. 
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996.  Miller,  Paul  O.     Education  in  Porto  Bico:  problems  and  progreas.     American 

re\'iew  of  re^iew8,  64:301-10,  September  1921. 

In  this  article,  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rioo  gives  a  comprehensiye  account  of 
current  educational  conditions  in  the  island. 

997.  Brolfe,  Alfred  G.    What  do  boys  know?    Atlantic  monthly,  128:69-61,  July 

1921. 

Discusses  the  results  of  Information  tests  given  to  boys  in  a  large  preparatory  school. 

998.  Tigert,  John  J.    Eradication  of  illiteracy.     School  life,  7:1-2,  12,  September 

1921. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Illiteracy  section  of  the  National  education  association,  Dea 
Moines,  July  1921. 

999.  Vincent,  George  E.    The  Rockefeller  foundation.     A  review  for  1920;  the 

program  for  1921.     New  York,  1921.    47p.    illus.     8**. 

1000.  Yanes,  Francis  J.    Education  section  of  the  Pan  American  union.    Bulletin 

of  the  Pan  American  union,  53:281-84,  September  1921. 

The  education  section  of  the  Pan  American  union  promotes  the  exchange  of  students  and 
professors  between  Latin- American  countries  and  the  United  States  and  fosters  other  educa- 
tional relations  with  these  countries. 

FOREIGN  CX>UNTRIES. 

1001.  Champenois,  Julien  J.    University  reform  in  France.     Educational  review, 

62:107-15,  September  1921. 

1002.  Fleming,  Daniel  Johnson.    Schools  with  a  message  in  India.    London, 

New  York  [etc.]    Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  university  press,  1921.    209p. 

plates.     12*>. 

A  contribution  to  the  ftrst-hand  information  available  on  the  problems  of  popular  education 
in  India.  The  author,  Prof.  Fleming,  of  the  department  of  foreign  service  of  Union  theological 
seminary,  New  York,  was  American  representative  on  the  commission  on  village  education 
in  India,  which  was  sent  abroad  by  the  combined  missionary  societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
N(»th  America  during  the  year  ending  June,  1020. 

1003.  Koritchoner,  Ida.    Forces  in  German  education.     Survey,  46:596-97,  August 

16,  1921. 
Constructive  reforms  in  German  education  discussed.    Pedagc^cal  experiments  analyzed. 

1004.  Leddre,  L6on.    L'enseignement  sup^rieur  en  Belgique  (1919-1921).    Re\'ue 

intemationale  de  l'enseignement,  41:237-43,  July-August  1921. 

1005.  Ling,  Ping.    The  present  educational  conditions  in  China.     Pedagogical  sem* 

inary,  28:116-38,  June  1921. 

W  riter  says  that  modem  education  in  China  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  the  problem  of  providing 
educational  facilities  for  a  population  of  400,000,000  is  so  immense  and  complicated. 

1006.  Mackenzie,  A.  H.     State  examinations  in  Scottish  schools.     Calcutta,  Super- 

intendent government  printing,  1921.     3  p.  1.,  45  p.    8°.     (Bureau  of  edu- 
cation, India.    Pamphlet  no.  9.) 

1007.  Montgomery,  James  A.    Jerusalem  as  an  educational  center.     Menorah 

journal,  7:103-7,  June  1921. 

1008.  Orb,  William.    A  recent  departure  in  education  in  Germany.    School  life, 

6:1-2,  May  15,  1921. 

People^s  high  schools  have  been  established  to  develop  the  habit  of  independent  thought— 
to  teach  how  to  think  and  to  give  the  material  for  thought. 

1009.  BoqueB,  P.    La  r^forme  scolaire  en  Allemagne.    Revue  universitaire,   30: 

101-14,  July  1921. 

1010.  Broudi^re,  Louise.    Quelques  reflexions  au  sujet   de   l'enseignement    du 
.    frangais.     Revue  p^dagogique,  79:11-24,  July  1921. 

1011.  Sokolov,  Boris.    The  tragedy  of  child  life  under  bolshevism.    Current  his- 

tory, 14:664-67,  July  1921. 

Educational  and  social  condition  of  children  under  the  Bolshevist  regime. 
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1012.  §pi$ek,  Ferd.    L'enseigiiement  tch6co-elovaque:  son  pase^  et  son  avenir. — I. 

Revue  internationale  de  renseignement,  41:225-36,  July- August  1921. 
To  be  continued. 

1013.  Stepanek,  B.    The  spirit  of  Jan  Amos  Comenius  in  the  education  of  the 

Czechoslovak  Republic.    School  and  society,  13:651-54,  June  11,  1921, 

The  identity  of  ideals  of  America  and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  in  the  sphere  of  edncstion 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite  the  two  countries  will  be  increasingly 
strengthened. 

1014.  Zentralinstitut  fiir  erziehung  und  unterricht,  Berlin.    Die  deutsche 

schulreform;  ein  handbuch  fiir  die  reichsschulkonferenz.  Leipzig,  Quelle 
&  Meyer  [1920]    xii,  251,  68p.     8°. 

Outlines  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  German  educational  conference  (reichsschulkon- 
ferenz) of  1920. 

1015.  Die  reichsschulkonferenz  in  ihren  ergebnissen .  Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer 

[1920]    226p.     8«. 

Sketches  concisely  the  main  results  of  the  German  educational  conference  (reichasdiulkcQ- 
ferenz)  held  June  11-19, 1920,  to  consider  measures  of  reform  for  the  German  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1016.  Elilpatrick,  WiUianx  H.    The  meaning  of  method.    Journal  of  educational 

method,  1:14-19,  September  1921. 

1017.  Miller,    Dickinaon    S.    The    Antioch    idea.    Nation,    113:263,    September 

7,  1921. 

An  appreciation  of  the  new  plan  of  education  inaugurated  at  Antioch  college.  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  by  President  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 

1018.  Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.    Education  for  authority.    Atlantic  monthly,  128:13-21, 

July  1921. 

Writer  says  that  "education  for  authority  must  both  precede  and  continue  with  conventianal 
education;  equal  place  made  for  chores,  great  books,  simple  people,  and  the  out-of-doors,  with 
that  which  is  made  for  texts,  and  recitations,  and  schoolroom  drill." 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CmLD  STUDY. 

1019.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.    The  physical  growth  of  children  from  birth  to  maturity. 

Iowa  City,  The  University,  1921.  411  p.  illus.,  charts,  tables.  8°.  (Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.    Studies  in  child  welfare,  vol.  1,  no.  1.    June  1,  1921.) 

Annotated  bibliographyr  p.  320-402. 

Presents  data  and  results  applicable  to  the  formulation  of  standard  norms  in  physical  growth 
of  children,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  basic  science  for  allied  investigations  in  mental,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  moral  development  and  clinical  studies  iji  nutrition. 

1020.  Freeland,  George  E.    A  year's  study  of  the  daily  learning  of  six  children. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  28:97-115,  June  1921. 

In  the  plan  of  study  for  this  test  typewriting  was  chosen;  the  touch  system,  with  the 
keyboard  entirely  hidden  from  sight  was  adhered  to. 

1021.  Munson,  Edward  L.    The  management  of  men;  a  handbook  on  the  syste* 

matic  development  of  morale  and  the  control  of  human  behavior.    New 

York,  U.  Uoltand  company,  1921.    xiii,  801  p.     diagrs.     8°. 

Gives  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  chief  of  the  Morale  branch  of  the  general  staff  ct  tlM 
United  States  army.  While  the  book  Is  written  from  the  mihtary  standpoint,  perhaps  indus- 
trial morale  will  be  the  greatest  field  of  usefulness  of  the  principles  brou^t  oat. 

1022.  Paxsker,  Paul  C.  and  Moehlman,  Arthur  B.    A  preliminary  study  of  stand- 

ards of  growth  in  the  Detroit  public  schools;  with  an  introduction  by  Stuart 
A.  Courtis.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Board  of  education,  1921.  46  p.  diagrs.,  tables. 
8°.     (Detroit  educational  bulletin.    Research  bulletin,  no.  5.    June  1921.) 

1023.  Tomkins,  Ernest.    Stammering  studies.    Pedagogical  seminary,  28:161-70, 

Jime  1921. 

A  discussion  of  J.  M.  Fletcher^s  ''An  experimental  study  of  stuttering,"  pubUshed  in  the 
American  Journal  of  psychology,  April,  1914,  v.  25,  which  the  writer  says  exceb  any  con- 
tribution on  the  subject  of  stammering  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1024.  California.    University.    Department   of   education.    Measuring   class- 

room products  in  Berkeley.  Sections  1  and  2.  Directed  by  Cyrus  I). 
Mead.  Berkeley,  University  of  California  press,  1921.  108  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  8®.  (University  of  California.  Department  of  education.  Bureau 
of  research  in  education.    Study  no.  1,  May  1,  1921) 

Scientific  studies  of  results  in  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  schools  in  writing,  spelling,  reading,  aritfi- 
metic,  English  composition,  and  gec^raphy. 

1025.  Colvin,   Stephen  S.    The  use  of  intelligence  tests.     Educational  review, 

62:134-48,  September  1921. 

Continues  the  account  of  Dr.  Colvin's  investigations  with  intelligenoe  tests  at  Brown  univer- 
sity, begun  m  the  Educational  review  for  May,  1920.  Both  articles  show  the  results  from  the 
Colvin  tests  in  comparison  with  the  Thomdllce  and  Army  tests. 

1026.  Cummins,  Bobert  A.    Educational  measuring  sticks  and  their  uses.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  63:33-35,  August  1921. 

1027.  Estabrook,  Arthur  H.    The  biological  bearing  of  army  mental  tests.    Social 

hygiene,  7:279-84,  July  1921. 

1028.  Haggerty,  M.   E.    Haggerty  reading  examination.    Manual   of  directions 

for  sigma  1  and  sigma  3.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 
1921.    48  p.     12°. 

1029.  Kelley,  Truman  L.  and  Terman,  Lewis  M.    Dr.  RumPs  criticism  of  mental 

test  methods.    Journal  of  philosophy,  18:459-65,  August  18,  1921. 

An  answer  to  a  criticism  by  Dr.  B.  Ruml,  in  the  Journal,  vol.  17,  p.  57-61.  Dr.  Ruml  charao* 
terized  the  results  of  mental  tests  as  'astonishingly  meagre  in  theoretical  value." 

1030.  Madsen,  I.  N.    Educational  research  and  statistics;  interpreting  achievement 

in  school  in  terms  of  intelligence.    School  and  society,  14:59-60,  July 50, 1921. 
Shows  three  impMtant  sources  of  error  in  interpreting  the  results  of  teaching  in  a  given  class 
in  terms  of  educational  tests  alone. 

1031.  Thomson,  Godfrey  H.    A  rating  scale  for  teaching  ability  in  students.    Jour- 

nal of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  6:76-82,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  value  of  the  American  army  rating  scale  and  Its  applicability  to  English  col- 
legiate conditions. 

1032.  Yerkes,.  Bobert  M.,   ed.    Psychological  examining  in  the  United  States 

army.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1921.  vi,  890  p.  plates, 
charts,  tables.  4°.  (Memoirs  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences,  vol.  XV. 
This  official  report  of  the  Division  of  psychology  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  general,  U.  8. 
army,  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  psychological  examining 
in  the  army. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

.  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1033.  Eastman,  Bolph.    The  public  school  as  the  neighborhood  movie  theater. 

Educational  film  magazine,  5:8-9,  22,  24,  June  1921. 

As  the  screen  graduaUy  becomes  the  people's  teach^,  the  public  school  and  not  the  church 
should  be  the  movie  unit  of  the  community. 

1034.  Perkins,  F.  W.    The  United  States  Agriculture  Department  movie  work. 

Educational  film  magzine,  6:3,  5,  August  1921. 

Resume  of  its  many  film  activities.  More  than  130  subjects  and  600  prints  are  in  active  circu- 
lation, which  are  being  distributed  to  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  other  nontheatrical  insti- 
tutions. 

1035.  Sawarkar,  D.  S.     Visual  instruction  in  Baroda.    Calcutta,  Superintendent 

government  printing,  1920.  2  p.  1.,  3p.  8®.  (Bureau  of  education,  India. 
Pamphlet  no.  10.) 

1036.  Vaughan,  William  J.     Combined  churches  give  community  movie  shows. 

Educational  film  magazine,  6:9,  August  1921. 

Methodist  and  Presbyterian  members  get  together  in  a  village  of  1,300  (New  Providence,  N.  J.) 
and  oreanlze  a  community  service  organization. 
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OTHER  METHODa 

1037.  Every  child  his  own  educator.     *' Teacher's  world"  interview  with  the  origi- 

nator of  the  Dal  ton  laboratory  plan.    Teacher's  world  (London)  25:569,  571, 
July  6,  1921. 

This  article  presents  a  portrait  of  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst;  also  an  interview  with  her  as  origi- 
nator of  the  Dalton  plan. 

1038.  Knappen,  Theodore  M.    Mastering  the  arts  of  life,  as  exemplified  in  a  new 

school.     Atlantic  monthly,  128:87-96,  July  1921. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  Moraine  Park  school  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1039.  ParkhuTBt,  Helen.    The  Dalton  plan.    Times  (London)  Educational  supple- 

ment, 11:297-98,  315-16,  321-22,  333-34,  347,  357-58,  July  2,  9,  16,  23,  30, 
August  6,  1921. 

The  Dalton-laboratory  plan  described  iivthis  scries  of  six  articles  is  a  scheme  of  educational 
reorganization  applicable  to  the  school  work  of  pupils  from  8  to  17  years  of  age  in  the  lower  and 
secondary  schools.  The  plan  was  first  tried  as  an  experiment  in  an  ungraded  sdiool  for  crippled 
children;  later  it  was  tried  successfully  in  secondary  day  schools.  The  name  Dalton  is  that  of 
the  American  city  where  the  plan  was  first  attempted  as  an  experiment  in  a  public  secot^arj 
school. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

SPELLING. 

1040.  Weseen,    Maurice    H.    Can    spelling    bo    taught?    American    education, 

24:  444-49,  June  1921. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim  that  si>elling  can  be 
taught,  but  it  is  certain  it  can  be  learned. 

'  ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1041.  HopkinB,  Edwin  M.     Should  English  teachers  teach?    Education,  42:12-18, 

September  1921. 

Discusses  the  overloading  of  English  teachers  with  work  not  properly  belonging  to  tbeir 
department. 

1042.  Hoaic,  James  F.    An  experiment  in  cooperation.     I — Launching  the  project. 

Journal  of  educational  method,  1:20-23,  September  1921. 

First  article  of  a  series,  describing  an  experiment  in  English  teaching  in  selected  pabUc  adiools 
of  Chicago. 

1043.  Tomkinson,  W.  S.    The  teaching  of    English;   a   new   approach.     Oxfordy 

Clarendon  press,  1921.    229p.     12* 


►o 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

1044.  Coolidge,  Calvin.    The  classics  for  America.    School  life,  7:1,  15-16,  Sep* 

tember  1921. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  American  classical  league,  at  Philaddphia,  July  7, 1821. 

1045.  Houston,   Percy  Hazen.    The  humanist  and   progress.    North  American 

review,  214:401-9,  September  1921. 

As  a  moralist  and  critic,  the  humanist  strives  to  create  a  large  body  oi  clear-thinking  men, 
who  in  turn  may  exert  an  even  larger  influence  upon  the  current  of  events.  That  end  he  p«r- 
cei ves  can  best  be  brought  nearer  through  the  medium  of  a  rightly  di  rected  system  of  educatioo, 
wherein  the  humanities  may  find  again  a  central  place. 

1046.  Showerman,     Grant.    Science    and     humanism.    School      and     society, 

14:  85-87,  August  20,  1921. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1047.  Palmer,  Harold  E.  The  principles  of  language-study.    Yonkass-on-Hudscm, 

N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921.     186  p.     12*=^. 

Discusses  the  methods  by  which  a  foreign  language  may  suocessflilly  be  acquired,  and  teOs 
for  what  ends  our  spontaneous  and  our  studial  capacities  should  be  employed  in  this  connection. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

1048.  Kellogg,  O.  D.    A  decade  of  American  mathematics.     Science,  n.  b.  53:541-48, 

June  17, 1921. 

A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  mathematics  in  this  country  during  ttie  decade. 

SCIENCE. 

1049.  Lovelace,  B.  F.    Some  present  aspects  of  chemistry  in  the  United  States. 

Science,  n.  s.  54:139-46,  August  19,  1921. 

Emphasizes  the  demand  for  chemists  for  the  industries,  and  the  necessity  of  educating  men 
fbr  this  work  In  the  universities. 

1060.  Wenrich,  D.  H.    The  courses  in  general  zoology :  methods  of  teaching.    Science, 
n.  s.  M  .120-23,  August  12,  1921. 

Various  methods  of  teaching  described.  Emphasizes  objective  studies  handled  in  the  form 
of  problems  based  upon  the  inductive  method.    Work  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  cited. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1051.  Selwood,  E.  H.    The  first  area  in  local  geography.    Journal  of  experimental 

Pedagogy  (London)  6:89-99,  June  1921. 

Methods  of  teaching  geography  in  schools  of  Birmingham,  England. 

1052.  Viflher,  Stephen  S.    Aids  to  teaching  climate.    Geographical  teacher  (Lon- 

don) 11:45-51,  Summer,  1921. 

HISTORY. 

1053.  Preacott,  Delia  B.    A  day  in  a  colonial  home,  ed.  by  John  Cotton  Dana. 

Boston,  Marshall  Jones  company,  1921.     xiv,  70p.    plates,  illus.     12**. 

A  story  of  colonial  life  as  illustrated  by  a  odonial  kitchen  established  in  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
Museum  for  the  instruction  of  school  children  and  others.  Directions  are  given  for  building  a 
similar  kitchen  In  school,  library,  or  museum. 

1054.  WellB,  H.  O.    History  for  everybody:  a  postscript  to  **The  Outline  of  history." 

Yale  review,  10:673-704,  July  1921. 

Also  in  Fortnightly  review,  108:887-910,  June  1921. 

Mr.  Wdls  here  vigorously  defends  his  Outline  against  criticisms  coming  from  various  quarters. 
Regarding  the  study  of  general  hist<X7  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  properly  conceived  education, 
he  urges  its  introduction  into  the  schools  and  the  preparation  of  a  textbook  in  the  subject  adapted 
to  school  use. 

Oinn  and  company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  just  undertaken  to  meet  this  need  by  publishing 
a  new  text,  "A  General  histcHy  of  Europe,"  by  J.  H.  Robinson  and  J.  H.  Breasted,  which  aims 
to  present  an  ordered,  general  account  of  man's  career  on  earth  in  one  volume  without  sacrificing 
historical  unity. 

MUSIC. 

1055.  Seattle,  J.  W.    The  music  supervisor  and  the  public.     School  music,  22:17, 

20-25,  May  1921. 

It  is  by  convincing  himself  of  the  value  of  music  and  then  demonstrating  to  the  public  his 
beliefs  that  the  music  supervisor  will  be  accorded  the  prominence  due  him. 

1056.  Jaques-Dalcroze,   Emile.     Rhythm,    music   and   education;   tr.    from   the 

French  by  Harold  F.  Rubinstein.    New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1921.     xvii,  334p.     musical  sup.,  16p.    front,  (port.)  plates.     8®. 

Contains  a  series  of  papers  written  by  Jaques-Dalcroze  at  various  periods  from  1888  to  1919, 
illustrating  the  development  of  his  views  on  eurh3^hmics,  with  auth(H^'s  preface  for  this  edition. 

1057.  Wilson-Dorrett,  Olive  B.    Language  of  music  interpreted  from  the  child's 

viewpoint.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921.    xxi, 
296p.    music.     12®.     (Play  school  series,  ed.  by  C.  W.  Hetherington.) 

Shows  how  to  teach  the  written  musical  language  to  children  by  means  of  odors  and  by  the 
use  of  the  play  impulse  in  games,  etc. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1058.  Cooper,  Nellie.    How  to  teach  the  pnmary  grades.    Chicago,  A.  Flanagan 

company,  1920.    304p.     12**. 

1059.  Oesell,   Arnold.    Kindergarten   control   of  school   entrance.    Kindergarten 

primary  magazine,  33:295-98,  June  1921. 

Qixeai  before  the  International  IdndergBrten  tmkm  at  Detiolt,  Mlcfa.,  Hay,  1921. 

1060.  BasmuBBen,    Vllhelm.    Child    psychology.    London,     Copenhagen    [etc.] 

Gyldendal  [1920]    3v.     12*>. 

Ck>NTENT8.— I.  Development  in  the  first  four  years.— II.  The  kindergarten  child;  its  oonoei^ 
tion  of  life  and  its  mental  powers.— m.  The  Jdndergarten  diild:  thoucfat,  imagination  and  fuel- 
ing; will  and  morale. 

"Literature":  v.  I,  p.  165-66;  v. 2, p.  137-39. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  David  Prltchard. 

1061.  Sies,  A.  C.    The  significance  of  movement,  interest,  and  discipline  in  child- 

hood, education.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  6:221-25,  June  1921. 
study  of  the  motor  acts  of  children. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1062.  Bacon,  George  W.    The  country  school — then  and  now.    Survey,  46:585-90, 

August  16, 1921. 

Discusses  the  financing  of  the  public  schools;  renaissance  of  the  country  school;  teachers' 
salaries,  etc.    A  retrospect  of  conditions,  and  a  study  of  conditions  toniay  in  rural  schools. 

1063.  Fogarty,  W.  S.    The  effecttial  '^stirring  up"  of  a  county  to  consolidate  its 

rural  schools.    American  city,  25:201-4,  Sept«nber  1921. 

By  the  superintendent  of  Preble  county  sdiocris,  Eaton,  Ohio,  telling  bow  consolidation 
has  improved  the  rural  schocrfs  in  his  county. 

1064.  Reavis,  Oeorge  H.    Factors  controlling  attendance  in  rural  schools.     New 

York  City,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  university,  1920.  69  p.  8**.  (Teach- 
ers college,    Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  108) 

1065.  Sargent,  C.  G.    Consolidated  schools  of  the  mountains,  valleys  and  plaiDa 

of  C/olorado.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Colorado  agricultural  collie,  1921.  60p. 
illus.  8®.  (Colorado  agricultural  college  bulletin,  series  xxi,  no.  5, 
June  1921) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1066.  Cleveland.    Board  of  education.    Give  yourself  a  foir  start.    Qo  to  high 

school — what  it  is;  why  it  pays.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Board  of  education, 
1921.     48p.    iUus.    8«*. 

1067.  Rorem,  S.  O.    Have  we  done  it?    Junior  high  clearing  house  (Sioux  City, 

Iowa)  1:3-13,  March-April  1921. 

A  review  of  what  has  been  learned  about  junior  high  schools. 

1068.  Stout,  John  Elbert.    The  development  of  high-school  curricula  in  the  north 

central  states  from  1860  to  1918.    Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago 

[1921 J    xi,  322p.     S°.     (Supplementary   educational   monographs,  pub.  in 

conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elem^itary  school  journal, 

vol.  iii,  no.  3,  whole  no.  15) 
Bibliography:  p.  292-316. 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

1069.  Bane,  Charles  L.    The  Wesley  an  plan  of  observation  and  student-teadiing. 

Training  school  quarterly,  8:338-^1,  July-September  1921. 

Describes  the  method  of  conducting  directed  observation  and  supervised  student-t«adiin^ 
in  the  demonstration  school  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  Delaware,  Ohia 
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1070.  Cameron,  B.  O.    An  experiment  in  practice  teaching  in  rural  schools.  School- 

ing (Teachers*  college,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.)  4:10»-17,  May  1921. 

1071.  liemon,  A.  C.    Training  teachers  for  leadership — The  responsibility  of  the 

higher  institutions  of  learning.     Inter-mountain  educator,  16:440-44,  June 
1921. 

America's  great  need  is  for  leadership  in  things  w(»th  while. 

1072.  LJetzmann,  W.    Fachwissenschaftliche  didaktik  an  der  universitat.    Monat- 

schrift  ftir  hdhere  schulen,  20:155-61,  May-June  1921. 

1073.  BobertBy  Mary  M.    Student  life  at  Teachers  college.    American  journal  of 

nursing,  21:782-86,  August  1921. 

student  life  and  activities  at  Teachers  coUege,  Columbia  university,  New  York  City. 

1074.  Wright,   Frank   L.    The    training    school.    Greeley,   Col.,    State    teachers 

college,   1921.    80p.    12®.     (Colorado  state  teachers  collie  bulletin,  ser. 
xxi,  June,  1921,  no.  3) 

Section  six  of  the  Educational  survey  of  Colorado  State  teachers  college. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1075.  'Beals,  E.  E.    Men  teachers  leaving  profession  (or  reasons  other  than  financial; 

some  rarely  discussed  factors  which  are  forcing  men  out  of  the  teaching 
profession.    American  school  board  journal,  63:39-40,  August  1921. 

Names  considerations  of  tenure,  promotion,  and  prestige  and  influence  of  position  as  factors 
which  deter  men  from  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

1076.  Knight,  Frederic  B.  and  Franzen,  Raymond  H.    Personnel  management 

of  the  teaching  staff.    American  school  board  journal,  63:36-37,  July;  43-45, 
August  1921. 

1077.  Luckey,  G.  W.  A.    The  sabbatical  year  or  leave  of  absence  of  teachers  in 

service  for  study  and  travel.    School  and  society,  14:115-20,  September  3, 
1921. 

1078.  National  education  association.        Committee  on  tenure.    Teachers* 

tenure.    School  and  society,  14:129-36,  September  3,  1921. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  tenure  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  asso- 
ciation, Des  Mo&nes,  la.,  July,  1921,  by  Miss  Charl  O.  Williams,  djairman. 

1079.  Ortman,  E.  J.    Teacher  coimcils.    Chicago  schools  journal,  3:261-66,  May 

1921. 

What  the  organisation  is  and  what  it  attempts  to  do. 

1080.  Teaching  versus  bxisiness.    By  a  college  professor.    North  American  review, 

214:21-33,  July  1921. 

Discusses  the  advantages  of  the  teaching  profession. 

mCHER  EDUCATION. 

1081.  Association  of  land-grant  colleges.    Proceedings  of  the  34th  annual  con- 

vention, held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  19-22,  1920.    Burlington,  Vt., 
Free  press  printing  company,   1921.    300p.    8**.     (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary, 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  Samuel  Avery:  Our  present  college  problems,  p.  21-28.  2.  W.  W.  Charters: 
Improvement  of  coUege  training,  p.  28-30.  3.  E.  T.  Meredith:  Cooperative  relations  in  agri- 
cultural development,  p.  32-39.  4.  A.  C.  True:  Committee  report  on  improvement  of  college 
teaching  in  vocational  subjects,  p.  67-79.  5.  R.  L.  Watts:  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
teaching  methods  of  the  present  staff?  p.  79-84.  6.  E.  W.  Allen:  Effects  of  the  war  on  research 
in  agriculture,  p.  91-96.  7.  L.  S.  Hawkins:  Training  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  through 
the  land-grant  colleges,  p.  159-62.  8.  A.  R.  Mann:  The  opportunity  of  the  land-grant  college 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  and  secondary  agriculture,  p.  162-66.  9.  J.  M.  D. 
BeU:  Cooperation  with  industries  by  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  p.  167-72. 
10.  D.  S.  Kimball:  Industrial  problems  and  engineering  education,  p.  197-202.  11.  A.  A. 
Potter:  Administration  of  engineering  divisions  at  land-grant  institutions,  p.  212-16.  12. 
Anna  £.  Richardson:  Home-making  teachers— training  courses,  p.  268-74. 
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1082.  AndrewB,  M.  B.    How  to  work  your  way  through  college.    Greensboro,  North 

Carolina,  [J.  J.  Stone  A  co.]  1921.    63p.    8**. 

1083.  Angell,  James  Rowland.    The  inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  Yale 

university,  June  22,  1921.    Yale  alumni  weekly,  30:1087-89,  July  8,  1921. 
Also  in  part  In  School  and  society,  14:l->5,  July  2, 1921. 

1084.  Chamberlin,  Thomas  C.    Letter  from  Professor  Chamberlin  on  ^ulty  partici- 

pation in  university  government.  School  and  society,  13:691-94,  June  18, 
1921. 

1085.  Conference  on  methods  of  college  standardization.*  Addresses  at  a  con- 

ference called  jointly  by  the  National  conference  committee  on  standards 
of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  the  American  council  on  education, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1921.  Educational  record,  2:81-122, 
July  1921. 

Ck>ntains:  1.  Clyde  Furst:  Standards  In  education,  p.  85-91.  2.  K.  C.  Babcock:  The  pres- 
ent standards  of  voluntary  associations,  p.  02-09.  3.  G.  F.  Zook:  Present  standards  of  stats 
departments  of  education  and  state  universities,  p.  100-3.  4.  E.  A.  Pare:  Present  standards 
of  the  Catholic  educational  association,  p.  104-Os  5.  R.  L.  Kdly:  Present  standards  of 
Protestant  church  boards  of  education,  p.  107-13.  6.  J.  H.  Kirkland:  Objectives  of  stand- 
ardization of  higher  institutions,  p.  116-22. 

1086.  Cunliffe,  John  W.     A  union  of  universities.     Forum,  66:42-47,  July  1921. 

Disctisses  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  American  university  union  in  Europe  and  the  Amer- 
ican council  on  education.         « 

1087.  Hart,  Walter  M.    The  spirit  of  scholarship.     University  of  California  chron- 

icle, 23:237-50,  July  1921. 

Says  that  our  univra^ities  are  the  great  crrators  and  custodians  of  the  spirit  of  scholarship. 
Work  of  the  University  of  California. 

1088.  Institute  of  international  education.    Educational  facilities  in  the  United 

States  for  South  African  students.  Prepared  by  the  Federation  of  South 
African  students  in  America.  Issued  by  the  Institute.  New  York,  1921. 
23p.    double  map.     8°.     (Its  Bulletin  no.  4.     Second  series) 

1089.  .    Guide  book  for  foreign  students  in  the  United  States.     New  York, 

July  1,,  1921.    97p.     fold,  charts.     8**.     {Its  Bulletin  no.  5.     Second  series) 

A  conciseT)resentation  of  the  information  required  by  foreign  students  on  the  general  organ- 
ization of  education  in  the  United  States,  on  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  colleges  and 
universities,  on  professional  education,  women's  colleges,  college  life  and  living  conditions,  etc 
The  pamphlet  also  contains  a  sketch  of  the  principal  foreign  student  organixations,  and  a  tab- 
ular summary  of  fweign  students  in  the  United  States. 

1090.  Kellogg,  Vernon.    The  university  and  research.    Science,  n.  s.  54:19-23, 

July  8,  1921. 

Says  that  research  work  and  teaching  are  inseparable  from,  and  indispensable  to,  each  other 
in  a  real  university. 

1091.  Massachusetta  agricultural  college.    Massachusetts  agricultural  collie  in 

the  war.  Amherst,  Mass.,  Massachusetts  agricultural  college,  1921.  203p. 
front.,  plates.    8**. 

1092.  Merrill,  W.  A.    The  government  of  universities.    Univereity  of  Calif omia 

chronicle,  23:343-54,  July  1921. 
Shows  the  evolution  of  college  and  university  government  in  the  United  States. 

1093.  Miller,  Dickinson  S.    The  great  college  illusion.    New  republic,  27:101-5, 

June  22,  1921. 

Says  that  the  great  coll^^  illusion  is  "the  faith  that  the  accumulation  of  buildings,  'courses,* 
degrees,  and  students  characteristic  of  the  last  50  years  is  a  progress  in  education."  Critldsei 
college  methods  and  systems. 
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1094.  Murchison,  CarL    College  men  behind  prison  walls.    School  and  society, 

13:633-40,  June  4,  1921. 
Two  per  cent  of  the  desperate  criminals  in  three  large  states  are  ooUege-trained  individuals. 

1095.  Payne,  A.  F.    Merits  and  defects  of  present  practices  of  cooperation  between 

universities  and  industry.    School  and  society,  13:607-13,  May  28,  19?  i 

The  close  cooperation  which  exists  between  the  university  and  agriculture  ana  tne  other 
fields  <rf  human  endeavor  is  lacking  in  the  relations  between  universities  and  industry.  A  scheme 
of  cooperation  is  formulated. 

1096.  Powell,  B.  B.    The  alarming  bigness  of  our  universities.    School  and  society, 

13:654-57,  June  11,  1921. 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  universities  and  coUeges  and  the  evils 
which  have  grown  up  along  with  them. 

1097.  Itiggs,  Edward  G.    Radicalism  in  our  colleges.    Forum,  66:197-209,  Sep- 

tember 1921. 

To  offset  the  teachings  of  the  propagandists  of  radicalism  in  our  coUeges,  the  writer  suggests 
that  we  should  have  from  the  outside  world  public  spealitfs  and  writers  to  contradict  by  counter- 
proof  the  type  of  speaker  now  infesting  some  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

1098.  Thoznpson,  W.  O.    The  college  graduate  in  modem  life.    Indiana  alumni 

quarterly,  8:269-85,  July  1921. 

Commencement  address  at  Indiana  university,  June,  1921. 

Discusses  education  in  general;  the  college  as  a  center  of  loyalty  to  the  nation;  influence  of 
ccdlege  graduates  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

1099.  TuftB,  James  H.    Dr.  Angell,  the  new  president  of  Yale.    World's  work, 

42:  387-400,  August  1921. 

An  appreciation  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Angell.    Illustrated. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


1100.  Iowa.    Department  of  public  instruction.    Summary  of  standards  and 

equipment  for  approved  graded  and  high  schools.  Better  American  schoolfl 
for  American  children.  Rev.  by  F.  A.  Welch.  Des  Moines,  State  of  Iowa, 
1921.    61p.    8«. 

1101.  Jones,  R.  W.    School  revenues:  sources,  distribution,  limitations.    American 

school  board  journal,  63: 38-41,  123,  July  1921. 

^  1102.  Miller,  William  T.    The  danger  in  novelties.    American  school  board  journal, 

62: 32,  119,  June  1921. 

Writer  advises  that  novelties  be  introduced  gradually  in  schools  selected  to  give  as  many 
different  types  of  experience  as  possible. 

.  1103.  Pratt,  O.  C.    The  problem  of  school  finance.    Elementary  school  journal, 

^  21:744-64,  June  1921. 

1104.  Scholz,  Paul  H.    The  school  budget.    American  school  board  journal,  63: 
49-50,  121,  August;  38-39,  September  1921. 


/. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


1105.  McClure,  Worth.    Professionalizing  the  prindpalship.    Elementary  school 

journal,  21:735-43,  June  1921. 

Paper  presents  evidence  that  the  present  tendency  is  toward  professional  ideals  and  standards. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

1106.  Burgess,  W.  B.    Building  costs  in  1921.    American  school  board  journal, 

62:37-38,  June  1921. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  general  level  of  boilding  costs  has  not  yet  reached  its 
lowest  point. 
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1107.  California.    University.    Department  of  education.    A  school  building 

survey  and  schoolhousing  program  for  Napa,  California.  Directed  by  Frank 
W.  Hart.  [Berkeley,  University  of  California  press,  1921]  64p.  tables, 
charts,  map.  8®.  (University  of  California.  Department  of  education. 
Bureau  of  research  in  education.    Study  no.  2,  April  1,  1921) 

Presents  the  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Napa  school  plant  at  the  present  time,  the  inune- 
diate  need  tot  additional  school  accommodations,  a  plan  for  meeting  these  needs,  a  {tfogram  for 
future  needs,  a  study  of  the  cost  involved,  and  the  community's  ability  to  meet  it. 

1108.  Morrow,  Irving  F.    The  new  high  school  at  Salinas.    Architect  and  engineer 

(San  Francisco)  66:47-58,  July  1921. 
A  description  of  the  new  school  building  at  Salinas,  Calif.,  accompanied  by  plates  and  plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1109.  Blanton,   Smiley.    The  medical  significance  of  the  disorders  of  speech. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77:373-77,  July  30,  1921. 

Among  other  things  emphasizes  stuttering  and  its  cure;  stuttering  among  soldier  group  and 
school  children. 

1110.  Dana,  Harold  W.    Myocardial  lesions  in  school  children.    Boston  medical 

and  surgical  journal,  185: 228-31,  August  25,  1921. 

study  based  on  an  examination  of  public  acAiocA  children  in  Massadiusetts.  Says  that  proof 
of  myocardial  insufllciency  is  often  to  be  found  in  supposed  healthy  children. 

1111.  Dickson,  Frank  D.    The  effect  of  posture  on  the  health  of  the  child.    Journal 

of  the  American  medical  association,  77: 760-63,  September  3,  1921. 

1112.  Gebhart,  John  C.    Defective  nutrition  and  physical  retardation.    Peda- 

gogical seminary,  28:147-55,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  New  York  association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
whose  committee  on  the  welfare  of  school  children  made  an  intensive  study  of  defective  nutri- 
tion in  1907.    Work  of  Child  health  association  and  other  agencies. 

1113.  Halsey,  Robert  H.    Heart  disease  in  children  of  school  age.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  77:672-74,  August  27,  1921. 

Presents  results  noted  in  classes  of  cardiac  pupils  segregated  at  a  public  school  in  New  York 
aty. 

1114.  Harris,  Louis  I.    Minimiun  health  standards  in  schools.    Nation's  health, 

3:477-79,  August  1921. 

"Specific  public  health  problems/'  says  the  writer,  "are  bound  up  with  school  hygiene 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  ill  health  of  the  cammunity  which  is  found  among  chil- 
dren of  school  age."  Presents  an  outline  of  Tnininnini  sanitary  standards  for  the  iHt>tectiGn  of 
school  children  and  teachers. 

1115.  Hays,  Harold  M.    Needed  measures  for  the  prevention  of  deafness  during 

early  life.    Joiunal.of  the  American  medical  association,  77:263-67,  July 

23,  1921. 

Advocates  more  careful  treatment  and  testing  of  children's  ears.  Smphasizes  the  educaticn 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  phjraicians  as  to  the  factm^  iniiich  cause  deafness. 

1116.  Horwitz,  Alexander  E.    Educational  needs  of  the  crippled  child.    Nation's 

health,  3:472-74,  August  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Ma^achusetts  hospital  school,  the  Minnesota  state  hospital,  Ne> 
braska  orthopedic  hospital,  and  New  York  state  hospital  tn  giving  scholastic  and  shop  instruc- 
tion to  crippled  children. 

1117.  Howe,  William  A.    School  medical  inspection  in  New  York  state.    [Albany, 

19211    cover-title,  p.  181-191.    8**. 
Read  before  the  Medical  society  of  the  county  of  Albany,  1921. 
Reprinted  from  Albany  medical  annals,  June  1921. 

1118.  Turner,  C.  E.    Health  teaching  and  the  school  health  program.    American 

journal  of  public  health,  11: 717-20,  August  1921. 
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SEX  HYGIENE. 

1119.  Kefauver,  Christine  B.    Sex  education  of  the  child:  how  the  nurse  may 

help.    American  journal  of  nursing,  21: 779-82,  August  1921. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1120.  Holmes,  P.  K.    Sanity  as  related  to  athletics.^  Educational  review,  62: 55-63, 

June  1921. 

Di^cusRes  the  danger  of  overtraintng,  the  fostering  of  yarious  forms  of  profeesioiialiMii ,  etc. 
Deprecates  the  dominance  of  alumni  aad  student  oontnd  of  athletics. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

1121.  Batchelor,  W.  C.    The  educational  significance  of  recreative  activity.  Ameri- 

can physical  education  review,  26:222-28,  May  1921. 

Given  before  the  New  century  club,  February  8, 1021. 

Recreative  activity  is  not  only  a  "  vital  factor  in  any  ed  ueatiMial  system  but  the  very  founda- 
tion and  essence  of  education  itsell" 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1122.  Carothers,   W.   H.    The  money   value  of  education.    Teaching,   5:16-21, 

April  1921. 

Education  has  practical,  financial  value. 

1123.  Jarrett,  Mary  C.    The  educational  value  of  psychiatric  social  work.    Mental 

hygiene,  5 :  509-18,  July  1921 . 

Says  that  the  two  great  opportunities  for  preventive  social  work  are  in  the  school  and  in 
industry.  Discusses  social  service  through  visiting  teachers,  who  are  trained  in  psychiatric 
work. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1124.  Clopper,  Edward  N.    Child  welfare  in  Tennessee;  an  inquiry  by  the  National 

child  labor  committee  for  the  Tennessee  child  welfare  commission.    [Nash- 
ville, Printing  department,  Tennessee  industrial  school,  1920]    616  p.    8^. 

Contents.— Introduction,  E.  N.  Clopper.— The  child  and  the  state,  W.  H.  Swift.— Health, 
H.  H,  ICtchelL— Schools,  Gertrude  H.  Folks.— Recreation,  R.  O.  Fuller.— Rural  life,  C.  E. 
Gibbons.— Child  labor,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitchell.— Juvenile  courts,  Mabel  B.  Ellis.— Mothers' 
pensions,  Mabel  B.  Elhs.— Institutions,  Sara  A.  Brown.— Home  finding,  Sara  A.  Brown. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CHURCH  EDUCATION. 

1125.  Oope,  Henry  Frederick.    The  parent  and  the  child;  case  studies  in  the 

problems  of  parenthood.    New  York,  G.  H.  Doran  company  [1921]  184p. 

12*». 

Aims  to  be  a  praotioal  handbook  for  parents  in  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  family  by 
applying  the  "case  method  "  to  this  subject. 

1126.  Dunney,  Joseph  A.    The  parish  school;  its  aims,  procedure,  and  problems. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    xix,  326p.    fold,    charts.    12°. 
A  general  survey  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school— its  aims,  principles,  organization^ 
procedore,  and  problems. 

1127.  Eandely  I.  L.    The  vitalizing  of  Jewish  education.    Menorah  journal,  7:84-91, 

June  1921. 

Advocates  for  the  Jewi^  school  a  currieolum  which  makes  the  living  present  its  starting 
point  and  Unka  it  with  the  remote  past. 

1128.  Kelly,  Bobert  L.    Biblical  history  and  literature  as  a  college  entrance  require- 

memt.    Religious  education,  16:199-207,  August  1921. 

Gives  a  list  of  institutions  accepting  Bible  history  and  literature  as  entrance  credit. 
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1129.  Kepley,  Chaxles  Everett.    The  rural  Sunday  school.    Columbia,  S.  C, 

University  oi  South  Carolina,  1921.    51  p.    8®.    (Bulletin  of  the  Univereity 

of  South  Carolina,    no.  99,  June  1921) 

Qives  the  general  principles  for  the  organization  and  oi)eration  of  rural  Sunday  schools. 

1130.  Kirsch,  Felix  M.    The  future  of  the  small  college.    Catholic  educational 

review,  19:431-46,  September  1921. 

Paper  read  at  the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  educational  aaBodation,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July,  1921: 

1131.  McCIure,  Haven.    The  contents  of  the  New  Testament;  an  intToductCHy 

course.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    219p.    12®. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  years'  classroom  experience  in  teaching  the  New 
Testament  as  an  elective  English  course  in  a  public  high  school  of  over  500  students.  It  analytes 
the  contents  of  each  New  Testament  writing  by  applying  present-day  methods  of  literary  and 
historical  research  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  younger  mind  and  to  the  general  reader. 

1132.  Bichards,  George  Warren.    The  function  of  the  Christian  college.    Ekluca- 

tional  review,  62:116-26,  September  1921. 

Holds  that  a  Christian  college  is  true  to  its  name  when  it  deliberately  aims  to  give  its 
students  the  Christian  ideal  of  life  and  to  inspire  in  them  the  resolute  purpose  to  practice 
it  in  all  individual  and  social  relations. 

1133.  Byan,  James  H.,  camp.    Directory  of  Catholic  colleges  and  schools.    Wash- 

ington, D.  C,  National  Catholic  welfore  coimcil.  Bureau  of  education,  1921. 

980,  XXX  p.    8*=^. 

A  list  of  Catholic  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  with  names  of  officers  and 
statistics. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINmC. 

1134.  Aumer,  Clarence  Bay.    Mechanics'  institutions.  Iowa  journal  of  history  and 

politics,  19:389-413,  July  1921. 

Recalls  the  efTorta  made  a  century  ago  to  graft  scientific  and  cultural  studies  up<m  mechanical 
training,  by  establishing  mechanics'  institutions. 

1135.  California.    State  board  of  education.    Documents  relating  to  vocational 

education.    Sacramento,   California  state  printing  office,  1921.    84p.    8^. 

(Its  Bulletin  no.  23-A.    Fiscal  year  1921-22) 

Contents.— I.  General  information  relating  to  the  administratioD  of  vooatiGiial  educatka 
in  California.— II.  General  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  establishmeot 
and  maintenance  of  federal  and  state  aided  vocational  education  in  the  public  intermediate  and 
secondary  schools  of  California.— m.  Requirements  for  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  and  state  vocational  education  acts.— IV.  Plan  for  the  supervision  of 
vocational  courses  in  agriculture.— V.  Plan  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

1136.  Canada.    Department  of  labour.    J'roceedings  of  the  first  national  confer- 

ence on  technical  education  Canada,  Ottawa,  October  25-26  1920.  Issued 
by  the  director  of  technical  education.  Department  of  labour,  Canada. 
Ottawa,  T.  Mulvey,  printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  1921. 
76p.    8®.     (Bulletin  no.  1.    Vocational  education  series) 

1137.  Douglas,  Paul  H.    American  apprenticeship  and  industrial  education.     New 

York,  Columbia  university;  London,  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  ltd.,  1921.  348p. 
8®.  (Studies  in  history,  economics  and  public  law.  vol.  xcv,  no.  2.  Whole 
no.  216.) 

V  1138.  MacDonald,  D.  J.    Part-time  classes  in  industrial  education.    Educational 

review,  62:1-9,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  standard  method  of  seciuing  suitable  subject  matter  for  the  classes.   Writer 
says  that  certain  definite  questions  must  be  faced,  viz:  (1)  What  is  meant  by  suitable  subject 
matter?    (2)  What  are  the  objectives  aimed  at  in  part-time  ciassesT  and  (3)  What  are  the  chief 
/  factors  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  in  trying  to  attain  the  stated  obJectlveST 

^  1139.  Wmalow,  L.  L.  A  constructive  plan  for  the  organization  and  administration 
of  junior  high  school  courses  in  industrial  arts  for  boys.  Industrial-arti 
magazine,  10:243-47,  July  1921. 

It  is  desirable  to  include  in  all  junior  high  school  courses,  as  much  experience  of  prevocaticiMl 
worth  as  possible.   These  schools  should  assist  the  pupils  in  selecting  an  occupattoo. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1140.  Brewer,  John  M.    The  aims  and  methods  of  vocational  guidance.    E^duca- 

tional  review,  62:10-21,  Jime  1921. 

Approves  the  study  of  the  actiial  opportunities  in  and  problems  of  the  occupational  world. 
Says  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  organize  d^initely  a  class  for  the  study  of  occu- 
pations. 

1141.  Praotieal  arts  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  junior  high  school.    Man- 
ual training  magazine,  23:69-72,  September  1921. 

1142.  Jacobs,  Charles  L.    Bibliography  on  vocational  guidance;  a  selected  list  of 

vocational  guidance  references  for  teachers.    Washington,  D.  C,  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education,  1921.    35  p.    8®.    (Bulletin  no.  66.    Trade 
and  industrial  series  no.  19.    June,  1921) 
Many  of  the  titles  in  this  list  are  fully  annotated. 

1143.  Jones,  Arthur  J.    Vocational  guidance  and  education.    Educational  review, 

62:10-21,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  value  of  vocational  guidance,  but  criticises  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it. 

1144.  Leigh,  Mildred  B.    Vocational  guidance  for  college  women.    Educational 

re\iew,  62:34-45,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  various  college  alumnae  in  securing  employmeDt  for  college  grad- 
uates.   Empha^ees  the  imp(»tance  of  the  work. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1145.  Davenport,  Eugene.    Home  economics  at  Illinois.    Journal  of  home  eco- 

n<Mnic8,  13:337-41,  August  1921. 
"Presented  at  the  Recognition  service  in  honor  of  Professor  Isabel  Bevier,  May  26, 1921.'' 

1146.  Benny,  Grace.    Practical  teaching  of  textiles  in  high  schools.    Journal  of 

home  economics,  13:342-45,  August  1921. 
"ICethodsand  teaching  agencies'':  p.  345. 

1147.  Sneddon,  David.    Household  arts  for  junior  high  schools.  .  ^umal  of  home 

economics,  13-.289^96,  July  1921. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Household  arts  section  of  the  Eastern  arts  association,  Balti- 
more, March,  1921. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1148.  National  foreign  trade  convention.    Group  one.    Commercial  education 

for  foreign  trade.    In  Official  report  of  the  eighth  National  foreign  trade 

convention,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4-7,  1921.    New  York,  1921. 

p.  47-78.    (0.  K.  Davis,  secretary,  National  foreign  trade  council.  New 

York,  N.  Y.) 

Cantalns:  1.  J.  A.  De  Haas:  Fimdamentals  in  foreign  trade  education,  p.  47-56.  2.  W.  S. 
Tower:  Means  of  getting  an  international  viewpoint  in  foreign  trade  education,  p.  57-63.  3. 
Discussion,  p.  04-78. 

1149.  Training  for  a  new  profession.    Current  affairs  (Boston,  Mass.)  12:3-4,  32, 

August  1,  1921. 

An  account  of  the  first  school  for  commtf  cial  organization  secr^aries,  held  at  Northwestern 
university,  Evanston,  UL,  July,  1921. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

1150.  Beed,  Alfred  Zantzinger.    Training  for  the  public  profession  of  the  law. 

Historical  development  and  principal  contemporary  problems  of  legal  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  with  some  account  of  conditions  in  England 
and  Canada.  New  York  city,  522  Fifth  avenue,  1921.  xviii,  498  p.  8*=^. 
(Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.     Bulletin  no.  15) 

This  report  presents  not  merely  a  criticism  of  the  existing  law  schools,  and  of  present  day 
tendencies  in  the  professional  training  of  lawyers,  but  it  describes  the  history  and  progress  of 
American  legal  education.  It  undertakes  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bv. 
ezamlnatians  to  legal  education.  The  present  volume  Is  to  be  followed  by  one  dealing  with  the 
contemporary  situation  in  greater  detail. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

1151.  Foote,  John.    How  to  meet  examination  problems.    Trained  nurse  and 

hospital  review,  67:205-9,  September  1921. 

1152.  Hamilton,  Arthur  S.    Graduate  training  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77:559-62,  August  27,  1921. 

Advocates  a  properly  standardized  course  of  study  for  those  who  desire  to  fit  thems^vea 
for  a  career  in  neuropsychiatry.    Outlines  such  a  course. 

1153.  Karsner,  Howard  T.    *' Progressive  education''  in  the  teaching  of  pathology. 

Science,  n.  s.,  54:81-84,  July  29,  1921. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  the  i  nformal  recitation  as  permitting  a  better  evaluation  of  the  abilit  j 
of  the  individual  student  than  is  possible  with  the  more  formal  and  more  autocratic  recitation 
conducted  by  the  teacher. 

1154.  Medical  education  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of  the  American  medical 

association,  77:527-56,  August  13,  1921. 

Review  of  education  for  1921  by  the  Council  on  medical  education  and  hospitals.  Oives 
statistics  of  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  distribution  of  students  by 
states;  entrance  requirements,  etc. 

1155.  Muller,  George  P.    Graduate  instruction  in  surgery.    Journal  of  the  American 

medical  association,  77:503-6,  August  13, 1921. 

Suggests  that  the  medical  schools  of  the  universities  affiliate  with  hl^i-eiass  hospitals.  DL*- 
cusses  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  postgraduate  instruction  In  surgery.. 

1156.  National  league   of   nursing   education.    Committee   on   education. 

Preliminary  report  on  university  schools  of  nursing.    American  journal  of 

nursing,  21:799,  August  1921. 

Gives  summary  of  coursesin  a  few  existing  university  schools.  Continued  from  July  number 
p.  716. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1157.  Boas,  Balph  Philip,  ed»    Youth  and  the  new  world.    Essays  from  the  Atlantic 

monthly.    Boston,  The  Atlantic  monthly  press  [1921]    viii,  320  p.    12°. 

stimulating  essays  for  young  people  on  the  relation  of  youth's  new  time  to  the  experience  of 
age;  education;  the  spirit  of  America;  Americanization;  women  and  the  state:  the  problem  of 
international  organization;  and,  finally,  the  importance  of  spiritual  values. 

1158.  Christophelsmeier,    Carl.    Citizenship    and   the   schools.    South    Dakota 

educator,  34:16-19,  34-39,  June  1921. 

Article  deals  not  so  much  with  the  elementary  aspect  of  citizenship,  which  is  a  matter  of  Urth 
or  naturalization,  as  with  the  question  of  good  citizenship,  which  is  a  matter  of  education . 

1159.  Hart,  Joseph  K.    Social  science  in  the  schools.    Survey,  46:591-92,  August 

16,  1921. 

Says  that  while  almost  all  schools  are  reputed  as  giving  civics  courses  of  some  sort,  less  than 
60  per  cent  are  giving  courses  of  a  modem,  positive,  constructive  sort.  Discusses  data  collected 
hy  the  National  committee  for  teaching  citizenship. 

1160.  Jelliffe,  Ella  K.    America's  making.    Education,  42:21-26,  September  1921. 

An  outline  of  work  in  the  public  schools  in  preparation  for  the  festival  and  exhibit  called 
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SALARIES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS  IN 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  OF  25,000  INHABITANTS  OR  MORL 


INTRODUCTION. 

By  P.  P.  Claxton 


Only  a  few  years  ago  the  public  schools  of  most  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States  were  constantly  "in  politics."  Superintendents 
and  their  assistants  all  too  frequently  came  and  went  with  changing 
administrations  of  city  affairs.  Individual  members  of  boards, 
aldermen,  or  city  councils,  through  poUtical  pull  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  teachers  and  the  dismissal  of  others,  thus  paying 
poUtical  debts  and  squaring  poUtical  animosities.  Boards  of  educa- 
tion, usuaUy  very  large,  made  up  chiefly  of  ward  politicians,  more  or 
less  imder  the  control  of  the  "bosses**  of  the  wards  from  which  they 
were  appointed  or  elected  and  the  representatives  of  which  they 
understood  themselves  to  be,  were  uncertain  both  as  to  their  rights 
and  their  powers,  servilely  yielding  or  stubbornly  antagonizing 
mayors  and  boards  of  aldermen  that  constantly  interfered,  some- 
times domineeringly,  with  their  duties. 

They  in  turn  interfered,  both  as  boards  and  as  individuals,  without 
regard  to  any  sound  principles  of  administration,  with  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  assistants.  Too  often  there 
was  apparent  reason  for  such  interference  because  of  the  inefficiency 
of  low-salaried  superintendents  and  the  failure  of  boards  to  provide 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  with  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
and  adequately  paid  administrative  assistants.  Boards,  too  large 
to  function  effectively  as  a  whole,  were  subdivided  into  many  stand- 
ing and  special  conmiittees  which  attempted  to  do,  but  ineffectively 
and  wastefully,  a  wide  range  of  things  that  should  have  been  left 
whoUy  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants. 

When  they  did  not  thus  interfere  harmfully,  school  boards  required 
of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  their  smaU  corps  of  low-paid 
assistants,  .where  there  were  any,  a  wide  range  of  tasks,  which 
were,  because  of  theu*  variety,  number,  and  size,  utterly  beyond  the 
abiUty  of  educators  trained  for  the  schoolroom  and  interested  chiefly 
in  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  superintendent  was 
too  often  expected,  with  the  help  only  of  an  inadequate  corps  of  inex- 
perienced and  inefficient  clerks,  to  direct  the  details  of  expenditures 
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of  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  dollars,  look  after  the 
erection  of  buildings,  purchase  all  fuel  and  suppUes,  keep  accounts  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures,  employ  janitors  and  supervise  their 
work,  serve  as  sanitary  and  health  inspector,  examine  teachers,  make 
reports,  statistical  and  other,  and  look  after  a  thousand  and  one 
details  of  organization  and  administration — all  of  which  took  so 
much  of  his  time  and  strength  that  the  important  function  of  direct- 
ing wisely  the  educational  work  of  the  schools,  for  which  the  super- 
intendent was  fitted  by  disposition  and  training  and  for  which  all  else 
in  the  school  system  exists,  had  to  be  neglected.  In  attempting  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  their 
offices,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  lost  through  the  lack 
of  definite  and  effective  administration,  business  management,  and 
accounting. 

Sometimes  there  was  actual  antagonism  between  the  board  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  at  least  a  total  lack  of  any  feeling  of 
authority  on  the  one  side  or  of  responsibihty  on  the  other.  Fre- 
quently the  superintendent  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  schools  because  he  was  given  little  or  no  authority.  Still  more 
frequently  the  board  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
and  success  of  the  schools  because,  although  given  apparent  author- 
ity, it  had  Uttle  real  authority,  not  being  able  to  control  its  budget. 
The  board  complained  of  the  superintendent,  the  people  complained 
of  both,  and  the  schools  failed  of  their  purpose  because  neither  the 
board  nor  the  superintendent  was  given  the  means  or  the  freedom 
and  authority  necessary  to  all  good  and  successful  work. 

Conditions  are  still  far  from  perfect,  but  they  are  much  better  than 
they  were  only  a  decade  or  two  ago,  and  are  improving.  There  is  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  powers,  fimctions,  responsibihties, 
and  methods  of  procedure,  both  of  boards  and  of  superintendents. 
They  are  beginning  to  imderstand  each  other  better,  to  differentiate 
their  functions  more  clearly,  and  to  respect  more  the  authority  and 
responsibility,  each  of  the  other.  The  people  and  their  representa- 
tives in  legislative  bodies  and  administrative  offices  have  gained  a 
higher  conception  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  are  therefore  in- 
clined to  interfere  less  and  to  help  more  by  recognizing  more  fully  the 
authority,  the  responsibihty,  and  the  rights  both  of  school  boards  and 
school  superintendents,  and  by  voting  and  appropriating  more  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  equipment  and  support  of  the  schools. 

For  any  large  city,  and  in  most  respects  for  any  small  city  or  town 
as  well,  the  ideal  would  probably  be  somewhat  as  follows;  at  least 
this  is  what  is  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

I.  A  small  board  of  five  or  seven  members  elected  by  the  people  on 
a  nonpartisan  ticket  from  the  city  at  large,  or  appointed  by  die  mayor 
and  confirmed  by  the  city  council.    Election  by  the  people  is  more 
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democratic  and,  in  most  cases,  better  than  appointment.  If 'the 
board  is  appointed,  it  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  nonpar- 
tisan by  stipulating  that  not  more  than  three  out  of  five  or  four  o.ut  of 
seven  members  may  be  of  any  one  political  party.  The  term  of 
office  should  be  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  members  ol  the  board; 
the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year.  On  an  appointive  board, 
no  person  having  served  two  terms  in  succession  should  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  Members  of  the  board  should  be  removable  only  by 
a  majority  vote  at  a  properly  constituted  election  or  upon  conviction 
of  crime  or  gross  neglect  of  duty.  There  should  be  no  means  by 
which  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  board  could  be  removed  for  sinister 
purpose  by  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  or  any  other  political  or  semi- 
political  body. 

Members  of  boards  should  not  be  paid  a  salary.  Salaried  members 
of  boards  are  in  danger  of  the  temptation  of  wanting  to  earn  their 
salaries  by  administrative  activities  that  should  be  left  to  the  super- 
intendent and  other  employees  of  the  board.  The  board  should 
regard  itself  as  a  legislative  and  policy-making  body  like  imto  the 
boards  of  directors  of  a  bank  or  any  other  business  or  industry.  Its 
members  should  remember  that  they  have  no  more  individual  author- 
ity than  have  the  members  of  any  other  legislative  body  and  that 
when  the  board  is  not  in  session  they  are  only  ordinary  citizens, 
subject  like  all  other  citizens  to  the  rules  and  policies  of  the  board 
itself.  No  member  should  ever  assume  to  make  promises  for  the 
board  or  to  speak  for  it  except  when  duly  authorized  to  do  so.  The 
number  of  standing  and  special  committees  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  A  small  board  with  a  competent  superintendent 
and  administrative  staff  should  have  Uttle  need  of  standing  com- 
mittees. The  board  should  elect  its  own  chairman  annually  and 
employ  a  competent  secretary  from  outside  its  own  membership. 
It  should  hold  open  meetings  at  stated  times,  not  too  frequent, 
should  require  attendance  of  its  members,  and  not  do  business  without 
a  quorum  actually  present.  All  action  should  be  taken  by  formivl 
vote  and  should  be  duly  ani  accurately  recorded.  The  records  of 
the  board  should  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  and  all 
important  actions  affecting  the  policy  shotdd  be  published  promptly 
in  the  public  prints.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
expected  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  except  when  his  own 
election,  his  salary,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  his  own  interests 
are  being  voted  on. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  city,  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  board  of  education 
shotdd  have  entire  control  of  the  schools,  be  held  responsible  for  their 
success,  and  shotdd  be  given  such  power  as  necessarily  accompanies 
silch  responsibility.     Among  the  powers  of  the  board  should  be  the 
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making  of  its  budget  without  review  by  any  other  body,  determining 
and  carrying  out  its  own  program  of  building,  repairing  and  equip- 
ping schoolhouses,  inclu<Jing  their  location  and  the  purchasing  of 
sites,  and  \dthin  limits  prescribed  by  law  levying  taxes  and  issuing 
and  selling  bonds  for  school  purposes. 

II.  As  its  administrative  agent  the  school  board  should  employ  a 
competent  superintendent  of  schools.  To  assist  in  assuring  his 
competency,  the  salary  should  be  made  large  enough  and  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  such  as  to  attract  men  of  first-rate  ability, 
preparation,  and  successful  experience.  No  man  worthy  of  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  schools  works  for  pay  alone  or  thinks 
of  salary  first,  but  in  America,  where  we  have  put  everything  on  a 
money  basis  and  have  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  at  least  patron- 
age, favoritism,  and  special  privilege,  we  should  not  expect  such 
service  as  is  required  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  of  any 
size  for  much  less  pay  than  a  man  of  equal  ability  might  earn  else- 
where for  services  requiring  as  much  effort  and  responsibility  and 
no  more  risk  or  imcertainty.  No  superintendent  whose  heart  is  in 
his  work  will  want  the  difference  between  his  own  salary  and  the 
salary  of  lus  assistants  and  the  teachers  to  be  so  great  as  to  create 
discontent  or  result  in  giving  to  a  competent  head  incompetent 
assistants.  Yet  since  the  value  of  all  the  work  of  all  connected 
with  the  school  system  depends  on  the  wisdom,  energy,  tact,  and 
executive  ability  of  the  superintendent,  it  is  utmost  folly  for  a  board 
to  attempt  to  save  money  by  skimping  his  salary.  This  is  coming 
to  be  imderstood  and  is  recognized  more  and  more,  as  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  salaries  of  superintendents  given  in  this  buUetin 
with  the  salaries  of  superintendents  in  the  same  cities  10  or  20  years 
ago. 

In  every  large  city  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  have  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  business  manager  and  assistant  sup>erin- 
tendent  for  each  important  division  of  the  school  work,  and  should 
have  imder  his  direction  a  competent  cQrps  of  directors  or  supervisors 
of  special  subjects.  There  should  also  be  imder  his  direction  an 
eflScient  bureau  of  research  or  investigation  and  statistics.  There 
should  also  be  suflBcient  clerical  and  office  help  to  reUeve  the  super- 
intendent and  all  his  assistants  from  time  and  energy  consuming 
details  and  leave  freedom  for  larger  and  more  important  tasks. 
Through  these,  imder  the  general  authority  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  in  harmony  with  its  larger  poUcies,  the  administration  of 
the  schools  should  be  such  as  to  bring  out  and  utilize  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  all  the  latent  energies  of  all  administrative  and  super- 
vising officers  and  all  teachers  and  students.  Everywhere  there 
should  be  such  definiteness  of  purpose,  combined  with  such  freedom 
of  initiative,  as  will  inspire  the  heartiest  and  most  effective  coopera- 
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tion  for  the  fullest  attainment  of  the  great  work  of  the  schools,  the 
right  education  of  all  the  children,  and  the  inspiration  of  the.  entire 
community  with  higher  ideals,  inspiring  purposes,  and  clearer  con- 
ceptions of  the  duties  and  responsibiUties  of  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens. 

In  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  8,  was  given  an  analysis  of  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  boards  of  education  in  these  cities. 

In  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46,  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  schools  of 
San  Francisco,  pages  83-88,  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  functions  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  on  the  basis  of  analogy  with  the  business  corporation.  Head- 
ers of  this  bulletin  are  referred  to  these  two  bulletins. 

In  this  bulletin  are  given  the  salaries  paid  administrative  and  super- 
visory officers  in  cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over,  also  the 
salaries  paid  all  employees  connected  with  the  school  administrative 
offices  in  cities  having  a  population  of  over  100,000.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  superintendents  in  this  group  of  cities  did  not  report  with 
the  same  degree  of  fullness  of  detail,  as  the  request  for  information  was 
not  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  all  to  whom  it  was  sent.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  data  are  sufficiently  complete  to  furnish  valuable  in- 
formation to  boards  of  education  and  others  making  a  study  of  the 
salaries  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  various  administrative  offices. 
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Cities  0/25,000  to  49,999  population. 


Officers. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  supaintoident 

Secretary  to  school  board 

Business  manager 

Superintendent  of  buildings. . . 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Medical  inspector 

Supervisors: 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Intermediate  and  grammar 

Music 

Art 

Manual  training 

Home  economics 

PUy 

Physical  education 

Educational  tests 

Vocational  education 

Ckmtinuation  schools 

Evening  schools 

Si>ecial  dassea 


Minimum. 

Lower 
quartile. 

$2,600 

$4,200 

1,200 

2,400 

100 

1,150 

2,100 

2,325 

800 

1,800 

500 

1,200 

300 

850 

900 

1,250 

1,500 

1,900 

1,400 

1,700 

1,215 

1,725 

1,000 

1,050 

1,500 

2;  000 

1,300 

1,650 

1,200 

1,600 

1,350 

1,800 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

2,200 

1,500 

1,700 

300 

400 

1,500 

1,600 

Median. 


$5,000 
3,050 
2;  000 
2^500 
2,000 
1,400 
1,200 

1,635 
2,276 
2,200 
1,925 
1,900 
2,250 
1,860 
1,700 

a;  100 

1,800 
3,000 
2,100 
1,500 
1,800 


Upper 
quartile. 


$5^500 
3,600 
2;  800 
3,325 
2,500 
1.700 
2,000 

1,850 
2;  500 
2,700 
%300 
2^150 

a;  600 

2,200 
1,700 
2;  500 
2,400 
3,400 

a;  650 

2,100 

a;  000 


Maxinmm. 


$7,100 
5^600 
4^600 
3,000 
4,500 
2;  500 
3,000 

2,400 
3^000 
3,100 
3,600 

a;  550 

3,000 
4,«3S 
3,000 
3,900 
2^500 
4»4i00 
8,400 
3,400 

a;  500 


CibUt  0/50,000  to  100,000  population. 


Officers. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary  of  school  board 

Business  mani^er 

Suptfintendent  of  buildings 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Medical  inspector 

Supervisors: 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten-primary 

Primary  grades 

Intermediate  and  grammar 

Music 

Art 

Manual  training 

Home  economics 

Play 

Physical  education 

Education  and  psychological  tests 

Vocational  education 

Continuation  schools 

Evening  schools 

Si>ecial  classes 


Minimum. 


$3,450 
2^000 

350 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 

300 

1,250 
1,400 
1,650 
1,800 
1,440 
1,500 
1,000 
1,305 

900 
1,200 
1,000 
1,320 
1,090 

240 
1,200 


Lower 
quartile. 


$5^000 
2;  670 
2;  100 
2;  200 
2,350 
1,400 
1,000 

%\m 

2,250 
1,860 
2,300 
2^100 
2,000 
2,400 
2,000 
2,268 
1,800 
2,100 
2^600 
2,000 
540 
1,600 


Median. 


$6,000 
3,450 
3,000 
8,000 
^780 
1,700 
1,800 

2,285 
2,500 
a;  250 
2,500 
^400 
2,300 
2;  700 
^200 
^550 
2;  600 
2,350 
3,000 
2,550 
1,440 
1,850 


Upper 
quartile. 


$6,250 
4,000 
3,600 
8,800 
3,000 

a;  000 

^000 

2,500 
^900 

a;  700 

3,000 
2;  600 

a^ooo 

3,000 
2;  600 
3,200 
2;  800 
^800 
8;  600 
3,000 
^700 
^200 


$10^000 
5^500 
5^000 
4,200 
4,200 
2;  900 
4,302 

2;  820 
3,300 
3,300 
3,300 
3,600 

a;  000 

4^000 
3,200 
4^260 
5^000 
3,380 
4^800 
4^000 
3^000 

a;  000 


Salaries  in  detail  /or  cities  o/  over  100,000  population. 


AKRON,  OHIO. 

Superintendent  of  schools $9, 000 

Superintendent  emeritus ^000 

Assistant  superintendent 5, 600 

Business  manager 5,600 

Superintendent  of  maintenance 3,600 

Director  of — 

Research 3,600 

Trade  extension 8,200 

Americanization 8,000 

Chief  architect 4,000 

Head  of  attendance 2,000 


AKBON,  OHIO— cootinned. 

Supervis<H'  of— 

Vocal  music $2,000 

Instrumental  music ^000 

Art 2;000 

Physical  education 2,000 

Two  superintendent's  secretaries,  each 1, 900 

Payroll  clerk 1,800 

Clerk  of  sinking  fund 2,0$0 

Stock  clerk 1,900 

Stenographer 1,500 

Typist 1,000 
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AKRON,  omo— continued. 

Warehouse  derk 

Assistant  superintendent's  secretary. . . 
Clerk  in~ 

Maintenance  department .  ^ 

Attendance  department 

Americanlcation  department 

Bureau  of  research 

Architect's  office 


ALBANY,  N.  T. 

Superintendent  of  schods 

Superintendent  of  school  buUdings 

Clerk  of  board 

Prin dpal  at  large 

Requisition  clerk 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Special  classes 

Kindergarten 

Handwork 

Primary  grades 

English 

Penmanship 

Americanization 

Director  of— 

Physical  education 

Vocational  education 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Special  classes 

Vocational  education 

Phjrsica]  education 

Division  of  library,  textbooks  and  records: 

Head  of  division 

One  assistant 

Three  assistants,  each 

One  assistant 

One  assistant 

Two  clerks  (I3.fi0  a  day),  each  about 

Teacher-clerk,  physical  educatlcn  dept 

ATLANTA,  OA. 

Superintendent 

Asst.  superintlndentand  business  manager 

Supervisor  (first  year) 

Supervisor  (second  year) 

Supervisor  (third  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (first  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (second  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (third  year) 

Compulsory  attendance  officer 

Supolntendent  of  repairs 

Stenographers,  each 

Clerks,  each 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

General  administration: 

Departmental  secretary 

Principal  account  clerk 

Senior  stenographer 

Junior  t3rpist 

Supervisor  of  school  buildings 

Janitor 

Stenographer 

68724<»— 22 3 


$1,000 
1,200 

1,500 
1,500 
1,820 
1,060 
1,300 

6,000 
3.050 
2.500 
3,200 
1.625 
1.550. 

3,200 
3,050 
3,200 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2.000 

3,400 
3.400 

2.000 
2,000 
1,900 

2,200 
1,800 
1,475 
1,400 
1,175 
1,002 
1.100 

5.000 
3,600 
1,730 
1.966 
2,186 
1,536 
1,586 
1,636 
1,080 
2.400 
1.200 
l.JOO 


2,750 
2,100 
1,900 
1,100 
2,300 
1,000 
1,200 


BALTiMORB,  MD.— Continued. 

Administrative: 

Superintendent 

First  assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Senior  derk 

Junior  derk 

Senior  stenographer 

Three  juniw  clerks,  eadi 

Telephone  clerk  and  tjrplst 

Statistician 

Supervise  ol— 

Manual  training  and  teachers 

Music 

Drawing 

Sewing 

Physical  culture 

Kindei^Sarten-primary 

Ctdei  attendance  officer 

Fourteen  assistant  attendance  officers, 

each 

Junior  typist 

Four  supervisors  of  elementary  grades, 

each 

One  assistant  supervisor  of  music 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  music, 

each 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  music, 

each 

Four  assistant  supervisors  of  music, 
each 

Two  assistant  attendance  officers,  each. 

Substitute  attendance  officer 

BntMUfOHAM,  ALA. 

Superintendent  of  public  schoob 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary,  board  of  education. 

Auditor  and  statistician 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer  to  secretary 

Stenographer  to  supt 

Assistant  stenographer  and  flhug  cl^rk 

Supervisor,  attendance  department 

Assistant  supervisor,  attendance  depart- 
ment  

Supervisor  of  music 

Anistant  supervisor  of  music 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Home  economics 

Manual  arts 

Physical  training 

Penmanship 

Primary  work 

Parental  school 

Director,  vocational  department 

Medical  inspector 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Superintendent,   warehouse    and    repair 
shop 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Superintendent 

Thfrty  assistants  to  superintMident 


$8,000 

6,000 
6,000 
5,500 

1,500 
1,100 
1,300 
1,200 
900 
1,800 

2,900 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,100 
1,500 

1,000 
1,200 

2,000 
1,700 

1,550 

1,460 

1,360 
060 
600 

7,500 
6,000 
2,700 
1,500 
1,600 
1,440 
1,500 
1,200 
2,000 

1,200 
2,500 
1,500 

2,200 
2,500 
2,400 
2,700 
2,000 
2,200 
2,100 
3,400 
2,700 
2,400 

1,600 

10,000 

28»572 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  oj  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


BOSTON,  MASS.— continued. 

Five  assistant  superintendents $27,480 

Secretary 4,740 

Assistant  secretary 2,700 

Seven  assistants  to  secretary 7,906 

Business  agent 4,740 

Qiief  accountant,  22  assistants  and  2  chau^ 

feurs  to  business  agent 34,302 

Schoolhouse  custodian 3,000 

Clerk  to  scho(^ouse  custodian 1,116 

City  treasurer,  custodian  of  the  retirement 

ftind. 1,500 

Telephone  operator 720 

Substitute  telephone  operator 300 

OIBoers,  clerks,   assistants,   and   stenog- 

raphers 132,300 

Chief  attendance  officer 2,880 

Twenty-four  attendance  officers 80^278 

IMreotorof— 

Department  of  manual  arts. 8,M0 

Dept.ofhousehokl  science  and  arts....  2,820 

Department  of  nmsic 3,540 

Evening  8cho(^ 3,607 

Kindergartens. 2,740 

Special  dasses 2,260 

Salesmanship 2,100 

Penmanship 2,004 

Vocational  guidance ^208 

Chief  examiner,  educational  investigation 

and  measurement 3,510 

Director  of  medical  inspection 8,000 

Supervising  nurse 1,620 

Director  of  physical  training 3,340 

Director  of  extended  use  of  public  schoob. .  3, 000 

BSmOEPOBT,  CONN. 

Superintendent 6,000 

Assistant  superintendent 4,000 

Second  assistant  superintendent 4,000 

Superintendent's  secretary 1,600 

Assistant  secretary  of  board 2,600 

Agent  of  board 2,400 

Purchasing  agent 1,400 

Bookkeeper....* 1,450 

Pay-roUclerk 1,300 

Stenographer 960 

Stenographer 800 

Stenographer 900 

Switchboard  operator 800 

High-school  principal's  secretary 1,500 

Stenographer  for  high  school 700 

Stenographer  for  high  school 650 

Supervisor  of— 

Art 3^300 

Art 1,970 

Penmanship 1,960 

Music 2,600 

Music 2,300 

Physical  education 2,60 

Grades 2,900 

BUTFALO,  N.  T. 

Superintendent 10,000 

Tln-ee  deputy  superintendents,  eadi 4, 800 

Secretary  to  superintendent 3,oPO 


itlOUBw. 


BUTPALO,  N.  T. 

■ 

Oeoeral supervisor SI^SOO 

Secretary,  board  of  ediKmtiofi ■ 9,000 

Superintendent,  Janitorial  service. ^600 

Supply  derk , 1,800 

Chief  clerk a^OOQ 

Three  clerks,  each 1,300 

Clerk  (part-time school) 1,600 

Manager,  stenographic  department 1,900 

Stenographer  to  superintendent 1,700 

Stenographer  to  board  of  education 1,600 

Two  stenographer  clerks,  each 1,900 

Two  stenographer  clerks,  each 1,S0 

Storekeeper 1,800 

Assistant  stordceeper 1,800 

Chauffeur 1,800 

Three  helpers  in  storeroom,  each. 8Q0 

Switchboard  operator 1,100 

Messenger : 880 

Chief  attendance  officer 1,800 

Thirteen  attendance  ofBoers,  each 1,800 

Two  attendance  officers,  eadi. 1,000 

Inspector,  trades  law 1,700 

Psychological  examiner 1,600 

CAMBBIDaB,  MAM. 

Superintendent. 

Business  agent 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds. . 
Secretary  to  school  committee,  per  week . . 
Assistant  superintendent,  director  of  con- 
tinuation and  evening  schools 

Supervisor  of— 

Primary  schools 

Kindergartens  and  special  clasaes 

Director  of  art  education 

Assistant  director  of  art  education 

Director  of  music 

Two  assistants,  each. 

Director  of  physical  eduoatlon 

Assistant .* 

Secrqtary  to  superintendent,  per  week. ... . 

Clerk,  per  week 

Temporary  clerk,  certUk^ate  division,  per 

week 

Seven  attendance  officers,  each 

Two  clerks,  each  per  week. 

One  clerk,  per  week 

Porter 


6^000 
8,000 
8,500 
32.80 

i,m 

2;  480 
2;  480 
1,330 
1,608 
3,380 
1,808 
8,480 
1,8M 
36.80 
36.60 

16.00 
1,800 


CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

First  assistant 

Three  assistants,  each 

Secretary  to  board  of  examiners 

Bxamtner 

Ten  district  superintendents,  each 

Supervisor  of— 

Music 

Art 

Blind 

Household  arts 

Technical  work  in  hig^  schools 

Commercial  work  in  high  schools 

Physical  education  in  elementary 
schools 


8LQ0 
1,800 

12,000 
8,100 
7,300 
7,300 
6^000 
6^000 

8,780 
8,790 
8,900 
4,500 
4,300 
4,800 

4,600 
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Salaries  in  detail/or  cities  of  over  100^000  population — Continued. 


cmcAQo,  ILL.— «oiitiniied. 

Director  of — 

School eztonslon t5,000 

Spedal  schools 5,000 

Elementary  manual  training 5,000 

Childstddy 4,900 

Voctftlona]  goldanoe 5,000 

Chief  oompolsory  officer 5,300 

Prlndpaloontmnatlansdiool 0,130 

Business  manager 10,000 

Architect 8,000 

One  hundred  and  serenty-ftnir  clerks  from 
1000  to  13,000. 

CDTCIMKAII,  OHIO.> 

Superintendent 10,000 

Assistant  siQMrlntendent 5,000 

Assistant  siQMrlntendent 3,500 

Director  of— 

Kindergartens 3,000 

Vocational  education 3,100 

Continnation  schools 3,100 

Bonsdiold  arts 3,200 

Industrial  arts 3,500 

Art 3,600 

Ifu^ 3,600 

Penmanship 3,600 

Physical  education 3,600 

Civic  and  vocational  league 2,200 

Executive  secretary 1 ,  500 

Superintendent's  secretary 1,500 

Stenographer 1,200 

Two  stenographers,  each. 1,000 

Stenographer 900 

Office  attendant  and  telephone  operator ...  900 
Assistant  director  in  charge  of  attendance 

department 1,500 

Court  attendance  officer 1,500 

Attendance  officer 1,800 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,600 

Attendance  officer 1,500 

Attendance  officer 1,200 

Attendance  officer 1, 30a 

Stenographer 900 

Assistant  director  of  vocation  bureau 2,200 

Two  psychological  laboratory  assistants, 

each 1,400 

Two  psychological  laboratory  assistants, 

each 1,200 

Social  investigator 1,300 

Placement  secretary 1,900 

Employment  certificate  assistant 1,500 

Placement  assistant 1,500 

Placement  assistant 1 ,  400 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,200 

Stenographer 780 

Clerk 3,500 

Deputy  clerk 2,200 

Stenographer 1 ,  200 

Stenographer 1,100 

Business  manager 5, 000 

Clerk 3,500 


cmciNNATr,  omo— continued. 

General  clerk 11,600 

Clerk-stenographer 1,350 

General  clerk-stenographer 1,360 

Stenographer 060 

Clerk-typist , 960 

Stores  bookkeeper 1,400 

Assistant  stores  bookkeeper 1,300 

Custodian 1,500 

Assistant  custodian 1,400 

Visiting  engineer 2,700 

Assistant  stores  keeper 1,300 

Assistant  stores  keeper 1,200 

Telephone  operator 800 

GLBVSLAIID,  OHIO. 

Superintendent  of  scfaods 10,000 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 6,500 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 6,500 

One  assistant  superintendent 5,000 

Director  of— 

French  and  Spanish 4,000 

English 4,250 

Mathematics 

Secretary  to  superintendent 4,000 

Supervisor  of  substitute  teachers 2,000 

Supervisor  of  appointments 2,750 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  appointments, 

each 1,600 

Director  of  school  housing 4,500 

Assistant  director  of  school  housing 3,500 

Assistant  director  of  school  housing 2, 750 

Director  of  reference  and  research 4,500 

Assistant  director  of  reference  and  research .  2, 400 

Assistant  director  of  reference  and  research .  2, 200 

Supervisor  of  evening  schools 3,  S50 

Assistant  supervisor  of  evening  schools 2, 750 

Supervisor  of  community  centers 3, 300 

Assistant  supervisor  of  community  centers .  2, 750 

Supervisor  of  school  gardens 3,300 

Supervisor  of  medical  inspection 3, 300 

Assistant  supervisor  of  medical  inspection .  2, 500 

Twenty-three  school  doctors,  each 1 ,  282 

Assistant  sui>ervisor  of  school  nurses 2, 500 

Two  school  nurses,  each 1, 440 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,G70 

Two  school  nurses,  each 1, 610 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,320 

One  school  nurse 1,382 

Five  school  nurses,  each 1, 550 

Seven  school  nurses,  each 1, 730 

One  school  nurse 1, 370 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,490 

Three  schoct  nurses,  each 1, 200 

One  school  nurse 1,210 

Assistant  supervisor  of  dental  clinics 2, 000 

Nine  school  dentists,  each 1,425 

Four  school  dentists,  each 2,850 

Seven  dental  nurses,  each 760 

One  dental  nurse 950 

Assistant  supervisor,  orthopedics 2,479 

Director  of  publications 4,000 


1  Chief  medical  inspector,  in  charge  of  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  ser\ice  in  the  schools,  la  paid  by 
board  of  health. 
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Salaries  in  detail /or  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO— contioued. 

AssisUnt  director  of  pubUcations $1,600 

Director  of  attendance,  census,  and  voca- 
tional guidance 4,000 

Assistant  director  of  attendance,  census, 

and  vocational  guidance 3,000 

Assistant  director  of  attendance,  census, 

and  vocational  guidance 2,100 

One  attendance  officer 3, 035 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 2,500 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 2,000 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 1,000 

Two  attendance  offices,  each 1,700 

Twenty  attendance  officers,  each 1,500 

Oeneralsupervisor,  elementary  schools 3,680 

General  supervisor,  eleoMntary  schools 3,^ 

Oeneralsupervisor,  elementary  schooto 3,200 

General  supervisor,  elementary  schools 3, 060 

Oeneralsupervisor,  elementary  schooto 3,000 

Supervisor  of  music 3,680 

Four  assistant  supervisors  of  music,  each. .  2, 500 

Supervisor  of  chorus  music 3,000 

Supervisor  of  art 3,500 

Five  assistant  supervisors  of  art,  each 2,500 

One  assistant  supervisor  of  art 1,350 

Supervisor  of  writing 3,500 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  writing,  each.  2,500 

Supervisor  of  kindergartens *  3,000 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 3,500 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  physical  train- 
ing, each 2,706 

Supervisor  exceptional  classes 3,000 

Assistant  supervisor  exertional  classes 2,045 

Assistantsupervisor  exceptionaldasses 1, 200 

Assistant  supervisor  psychological  clinics. .  2, 675 

Assistant  supervisor  psychologicalclinics . .  1, 800 

Assistantsupervisor  psychologicalclinics . .  1, 350 

Assistant  supervisor  psjrchological  clinics . .  1, 320 

Assistant  supervisor  speech  defects 2,170 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 3,680 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 3,560 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics 1 ,  800 

Supervisor  of  lunch  rooms 3,020 

Supervisor  ofblind  classes  (}  time) 3,680 

Assistantsupervisor  ofblind  classes  ( i  time)  2, 500 

Director  of  board  of  examiners 3,500 

Assistant  secretary  to  Supt 2,400 

Clerk  to  superintendent 2,640 

Stenographer 1,600 

Thirteen  stenographers,  each 1,425 

Nine  stenographers,  each 1 ,  350 

Twoclerks,  each 1,680 

Onederk 1,470 

Ten  clerks,  each ^ 1,300 

Oneclerk 960 

One  Braille  stereotyx>er 1,656 

Two  Braille  stereotypers,  each 1,488 

COLUMBUS,  ouio. 

Executive  department: 

Superintendent 7,500 

Assistant  superintendent 4,500 

.Assistant  superintendant 4,000 

Secretary 1,300 


COLU1CBUS,  omo— continued. 

Ezecatlve  department— Coatinned. 

aerk tl,DO 

Clerk ^ 1,080 

Business  department: 

Clerk  (ex  officio  treasurer) 4,000 

Assistant  clerk 2,500 

Assistant  clerk 2,000 

Ajslstant  derk l,S0O 

Steoogrmpher 1,080 

Storekeeper 1,000 

Assistant  storekeeper 1,300 

Andiitect's  office: 

Aiohiteot. %m 

Two  draftmeo,  each 3,000 

Two  draftsmen,  each ),I00 

Onedraftsman 2;7D0 

Building  supervisor 3,000 

Boildiiig  supervisor 2;i00 

Electrical  engineer 2^400 

Heating  engineer 3,000 

Building  and  repair  department: 

Superintendent  of  bofldings 3,000 

Foreoian  painter %Wi 

Shopman. 1,901 

Electrician 1,704 

Three  carpenters,  each. 1,701 

Public  school  library: 

librarian. 2^90 

Two  assistant  libtarians,  each 1,000 

Two  assistant  librarians,  eadi 1,S00 

Three  higli-school  librarians,  each 1,000 

Two  hi^^-school  librarians,  each 1,800 

Attendance  department: 

One  attendance  officer 1,80 

One  attendance  ofOoer 1, 

Two  attendance  officers,  each. 1, 

Board  of  examiners: 

Three  examiners,  each. VO 

Supervisors: 

Manual  training 2,M) 

Assistant  supervisor,  home  economics. .  1»375 
Three  assistant  supervisors,  of  music, 

each 1,©5 

Assistant  supervisor,  ]:^ysical  educa- 
tion   1,875 

Americanixation 2,187 

Art 2,62$ 

Assistant  super\isor,  art 2,125 

Kindergarten 2,125 

Naturestudy 2,137 

Journalism 2,086 

School  phjrslcian 5i*^ 

Two  nurses,  each h^ 

Three  nurses,  each J»WW 

DALLAS,  TXX. 

Superintendent  of  schooto ^»** 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools ^^ 


Private  secretary 

Sup«^visor  of — 

High-school  instruction. . 

Intermediate  grades 

Primary  work 


2,000 
1^000 

s,aoo 

1,000 
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SalatiiM  in  detail  for  eitieg  of  over  100,000  population — Gontiiiued. 


DALLAS,  TSX.— COQtintMd. 

Supervisor  of-CoDtinaed. 

Muslo $3,000 

Drft wing  and  wiltiiig 3,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  muato 2,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  and  writing  2,000 

Supervisor  of  physical  training,  primary...  2,000 

StenograjAer 1»200 

SUtistical  clerk. 1,200 

Business  administration: 

Secretary  of  board  of  education  (buii- 

nessmanager) 4,800 

Purchasing  agent 3,000 

Supervisor  of  buildings 8,000 

TeUer 1,800 


Bookkeeper.. 
Stenograi^er . 
Clerk 


1,800 

1,M0 

000 


750 


Dsmm,  COLO.— continued. 

Superintendent's  office— C<mtinued. 

Chief  clerk. S2,400 

Clerk 1,800 

Three  clerks,  each 1,600 

Clerk I,fi00 

Clerk 1,010 

Clerk 780 

Telephone: 

Operator 1,020 

Operator 000 

Business  office: 

Chief  engineer 5»000 

Chief  clerk 2,400 

Clerk ^ 1,000 

Clerk I,fi00 

Clerk 1,800 

Clerk 1,180 

Two  clerks,  each 1,100 

Storehouse: 

Storekeeper 2,000 

Clerk 1,100 

Clerk,  part-time 800 

Oerk 1,200 

Expressman. 2,200 

Departments: 

Director,  measurements  and  standards.  8, 210 

Special  teacher,  speech 1,000 

Special  teacher,  speech 1,740 

Special  teacher,  special  schools. l,8tt 

Director,  penmanship 2,010 

Special  teacher,  penmanship 1,000 

Girls' handksraft  director 2,M0 

Special  teacher,  girls' handkraft 1,000 

Director  of  art  education 2,500 

Spedalteacher,  art  education 1,440 

Spedalteadier,  art  education 1,000 

Director  of— 

Citygardens 2,440 

Manual  training 2,940 

Physical  education 2,540 

Lunchrooms 2,540 

Domestic  science 2,740 

Cadet  corps 1,070 

Two  spedal  teachers,  cadet  corps,  each.  1, 400 

Director  of  music 3,500 

Special  teacher,  music 1,840 

Two  spedal  teachers,  music,  each 1, 440 

Spedal  teacher,  music 1,800 

Spedal  teacher,  music 1,200 

Director  of  playgrounds 1,840 

Spedal  teacher,  playgrounds 1, 500 

Director  of  attendance 2,400 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 1,400 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

Superintendent  of  schools 7,500 

Director  of— 

Elementary  education 4,000 

Kindergartens 2, 412 

>  This  work  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  dty  department  of  health.  The  board  pays  tlOO  per  month 
for  the  stfvices  of  five  district  physidans,  part-time. 

*  The  board  has  no  business  manager.  The  financial  matters  are  taken  care  of  by  the  derk,  who  is  also 
tri  asurer  of  the  board.  Clerk  of  board  of  education,  oonstruction  department,  stock  derk,  and  purchasing 
department  are  responsible  directly  to  board  of  education. 


DATTOif,  omo. 
Supervisor  of— 

Grade  sdiools  (part-time,  also  prind- 
pal  of  one  of  the  dementary  schools). 

Physical  training 2,050 

Kindergartens 1,750 

Drawing  and  industrial  work. 2,050 

Assistant 1,550 

Szpressian 2,0S0 

Penmanship 2,050 

Vocal  music 2,550 

Two  assistants,  each 1,400 

Orchestras 2,560 

Manual  trdnlng 2,550 

Home  economies 2,550 

Truant  officer 1,920 

Truant  officer  (also  has  charge  of  compul- 
sory continuation  school) 2,050 

Health  Inspector* 

Business  pianager  * 

Clerk» 4,000 

Assistant  derk 1,800 

Stenographer 1,200 

Superintendent  of  construction  (also  has 

office  of  hb  own) 5,000 

Clerk 1,430 

Superintendent  of  buildings —  2,520 

Stock  clerk  and  punshasing  agent 2,200 

TWO  derta  (stock  room),  «ch {  J'™ 

Stenographer  (stock  room) 1,200 

Secretary  to  superintendent  of  instruction.  1, 800 
Assistant  office  of  superintendent  of  in- 
struction   1,200 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Superintendent's  office: 

Superintendent 8,000 

Assistant  superintendent 5,000 

Assistant  to  superintendent 4, 100 

Secretary  In  charge  of  supply  teachers .  2, 100 
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Salaries  in  detail/or  citiei  of  aver  100,000  poptdaiion — CoDtiDued. 


DX8  MOINVS,  lOVA—OOntilUMd. 

Director  of^Cootinued. 

Industrial  edacation 

BusinflBS  eduoatiaii 

Extension  activities  and  Amertoanisa- 
tioQ  work ..'. 

Research 

Exceptional  children 

Supervisor  of— 

Primary  grades 

Home  eoonomios 

Art 

Assistant 

Mosic 

Two  assistants,  each. 

Penmanship 

Director,  department  of  health  (half  time). 

School  dentist  (half  time) 

Oralhygienist 

Clerk 

Supervisor,  physical  edacation 

Supervisor,  icdiool  nurses 

Secretary  to  superinteodent 

Ctork 

Four  stenographers  from  1060  to  $1,COO. 

Information  clerk 

Director,  attendance  and  employment 

Two  attendance  officers,  each. 

Chief  derk 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary  and  business  manager 

Bookkeeper 

Two  clerks  tram  $1,300  to  tl,S80. 

Stenographer 

Superintendent,  bnlldingi  and  groimdi. . . 
aerk 

DETKOR,  mCB. 

Superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

Two  assistant  supefintendents,  each 

Director  of— 

Ins.  normal  tr.  and  researdi 

Edacation  expenditures 

Statistics '. 

Special  education 

Intermediate  school 

Assistant  director  of— 

Industrial  art 

Physical  education 

Educational  research 

Inspector,  teachers 

Asst.  supr.,  statistics  and  reference. 

Asst.supr.,educationalresearch 

Supervisor  of— 

Arithmetic 

C}omp.  edacation 

Music 

Elementary  music 

Art 

Penmanship 

Geography 

Enfi^ish. 

Kindergarten  primary  grades 

Visual  education 

Special  education 


18,400 
8,400 

2,100 
2,500 

2,000 

8,000 
2,840 
2,412 
2,000 
2,700 
1,540 
2,167 
1,758 
1,758 
1,760 
1,060 
2,527 
2,500 
2,400 
1,380 

g60 
8,500 
2,400 
1,400 
1,200 
4,200 
2,000 

1,820 
8,500 
1,500 

9^000 
7,680 
^600 

6^000 
^000 
5^100 
3»600 
iOOO 

5^000 
3»000 
4,800 
4,500 
3,000 
3,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,600 
4,800 


DCTBOiT,  mcH— cootimied. 

Supervisor  of— Continued. 

Ungraded dasset $4,000 

Ohrb'aetivitlee 4.00O 

Meoh.drawingandman.tr 4.000 

Domestloarts 4,000 

Domestic  sctenoe 4.000 

Industrial  training 4,000 

Phy.  education  hic^scb 4,000 

Boys' athletict 4.000 

Seven  asst.  supr.  physfcal  ed.,  each 2,500 

Twoasst.  supr.  mosle,  each 2,500 

Fear  asst.  supr » art,  each 2,500 

Two  asst.  supr.  penmanship,  each 2,500 

Four  asst.  supr.  English,  each 2,500 

Tliree  asslt.  supr.  kindergarten,  each 2,500 

Four  asst.  sopr.  spedal  ed.,  each 2,500 

Two dist. attendance  officers, each 3,000 

Two  dist.  attendance  officers,  each 2,5QD 

Attendance  officer 1,700 

Business  manager 5,199 

Two  derks  (chief  derks),  each 3,000 

One  derk  (chief  derk) ^400 

One  derk(diief  clerk) 1,820 

Two  derks  (chief  derks),  each 1,680 

One  derk 2,000 

One  clerk 2,100 

Two  derks,  each l,7tO 

Onederk 1.......  1,020 

Seven  clerks,  each 1,560 

Seven  clerks,each 1,500 

Five  derks,  each 1,440 

Onederk 1,: 

Three  derks, each 1, 

Two  derks,  each. 1,X)0 

Two  derks, each. 1,080 

Onederk 1,000 

Onestenographer 2,040 

Two  stenographers,  each :..  l^ 

Flvestenographers,each l,i 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,560 

Two  stenographers,  each. 1,440 

Two  stenographers,  each. 1,330 

FALL  BIYZB,  MA8B. 

Superintendent..'. • 5,(MX> 

Assistant  superintendent 8,400 

Primary  supervisor 2,160 

Primary  supervisor — 2,3S> 

Supervisor  of— 

Househdd  arts 2,120 

Drawing 2,880 

Assistant 2.00O 

Reading 2,400 

Physical  training 2;  400 

Assistant 1,530 

Music 2.880 

Secretary 2,300 

Seven  attendance  officers,  each...  ^ 1,800 

Supply  derk 1,000 

Stenographer 1,600 

Stenographer 1,100 

Stenographer 90O 

Clerk 1,200 

aerk 1,100 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 


Saperintendent 

Superintendent  of  hygiene 

Business  representative,  school  board 

Superintendent  of^ 

Music 

Intermediate  grades 

Primary  grades 

Penmanship 

Art 

Manual  training 

Domestic  science 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Secretary  to  business  representative 

Secretary  to  manual  training  director 

Assistant  in  superintendent's  office 

Manager  of  free  textbooks 

Four  nurses,  each 

(Ten  other  nurses  employed,  but  salary 
paid  by  the  city  or  by  private  organiza- 
tions.) 

IKDIAMAPOLIS,  IMD. 


S0,000 

4,aoo 
d,eoo 

2,400 
2,700 
2,700 
2,500 
2,000 
2,700 
2,100 
1,820 
1,820 
1,080 
870 
2,180 
1,200 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  to  superintendent 

Director,  dept.  of  ref .  and  research 

Director,  vocational  eduoatioD , 

High  school  principal 

High  school  principal 

High  school  principal , 

Principal,  normal  training  school 

Five  district  superintendents,  each , 

One  district  superintendent 

One  district  superintendent 

Director  of — 

Manual  training , 

Music 

Physical  educa.  and  school  hygiene . . 

Art  instruction 

School  limches , 

Handwriting , 

Supervisor  of  sewing 

Supervisor  of  cooking 

DincUxr  of  attendance  department 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 

One  attendance  officer 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 

One  attendance  officer 

One  attendance  officer 

Director,  business  department 

Assistant,  business  director 

Superintendent  of  supply 

Superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds. . 

Attorney 

Deputy  auditor 

County  treasurer— by  city 

Secretary  to  supt 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  clerk  to  superintendent 

Oneclerk 

One  clerk 


8,000 
4,500 
8,000 
6,000 
4,300 
4,500 
4,800 
3,200 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 

3,500 
3,500 
3,800 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
2,300 
2,200 
3,000 
1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
1,760 
1,870 
6,000 
5,000 
2,400 
3,500 
2,500 
2,100 
1,500 
1,800 
1,300 
1,100 
1,800 
1,400 
1.300 


JXR.SET  QTY,  N.  J. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendents  of  schools 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Supervisor  of  methods  in  prinoary  dept 

Supervisor  of  methods  in  grammar  dept . . . 
Assist,  supt.,  grammar  and  primary  dept. . 

Director  of  vocal  music 

Assistant  difectors  of  vocal  music 

Supervisor  of— 

Classes  tor  pupils  mentally  deisctive . . . 

Drawing 

Physical  training 

Instruction  of  pupilsdefectivein  speech 

Director,  manual  tr.  and  domestic  sc 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Sixteen  assistant  attendance  officers,  each . 
Three  assistant  attendance  officers,  eaich . . . 

Chief  clerk  attendance  department 

Two  clerks,  each 

Director,  medical  inspection 

Fourteen  assistant  medical  inspectors,each. 
Fourteen  nurses,  medical  department,each . 

Woman  medical  inspector 

Medical  department  clerk. 

Medical  department  clerk 

Director  of  dental  hygiene 

Five  dentists,  each 

Six  dental  nurses,  each 

Dental  department  clerk 

Secretary  of  board  of  education 

Clerk,  office  of  secretary 

Clerk,  office  of  secretary 

Four  clerks,  office  of  secretary,  each 

Inspector  of  repairs 

Clerk  to  inspector  of  repairs 

Inspector  of  buildings 

Three  inspectors  of  buildings,  each 


KANSAS  Crrr,  KANS. 


Superintendent  of  schools , 

Director,  continuation  schools , 

Four  district  supervisors,  each , 

One  special  supervisor 

Four  special  supervisors,  each 

Two  stenc^raphers,  each 

One  stenographer , 

One  attendance  officer 

Three  attendance  officers,  each , 

Clerk,  board  of  education 

Bookkeeper 

Switchboard  operator 

Stenographer 

Superintendeut,  buildings  and  grcninds. . 

Purchasing  agent 

Chief  engineer 

Bookkeeper 

Supply  clerk 


$10,500 
5,400 
3,400 
2,200 
1,930 
1,888 
3,900 
3,500 
3,100 
3,800 
3,100 

2,300 
4,100 
3,800 
2,000 
4,100 
2,800 
2,500 
1,800 
1,600 
1,800 
1,500 
2,600 
900 
1,320 
1,200 
2,000 
1,600 
2,240 
1,200 
1,320 
1,500 
4,250 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
2,700 
1,500 
2,600 
2,200 


5,000 
4,000 
2,700 
2,388 
2,206 
1,800 
1,140 
1,560 
1,125 
3,000 
1,800 
1,320 
1,020 
3,000 
2,400 
2,100 
1,680 
1,560 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  lOOfiOO  population — Contmued. 


KAM8A8  CITY,  KAN8.— OOntiOUed. 


stenographer. 
Ardiitect 


KANSAS  cnr,  MO. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

District  superintendent 

District  superintendent 

Director  of— 

Vocational  education 

Research 

Primary-kindergarten 

Assistant  director  of  research . . .-.  — 

Psychologist 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Clerk,  compulsory  education 

Pay-roll  clerk 

One  stenographer  and  clerk 

One  stenographer  and  clerk 

Three  stenographers  and  clerks,  each . 

L06  ANOELES,  CALV. 


Superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

First  assistant  superintendent 

Second  assistant  superintendoit 

Third  assistant  superintendoit 

Fourth  assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  to  superintendmt 

Assignment  secretary 

Twoderks,  each 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Junior  clerk 

Qiauileur 

Chief  telephone  operator 

Three  assistant  telephone  operators,  each. 
Evening  telephone  operator.. % 


ButintM  Manager'a  De^rtment. 

Business  manager's  office: 

Business  manager 

aerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

Chauffeur 

Supply  department: 

Supply  derk 

Assistant  to  supply  clerk 

Requisition  clerk 

Head  stock  and  record  clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Filing  clerk 

Two  stock  record  clerks,  each 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

^  Six  stock  derks,  each 

"  Janitor 


$1,500 
1,200 


7,500 
4,740 
4,820 
3,780 
3,720 

4,740 
4,980 
3,800 
2,640 
3,000 
2,100 
2,100 
1,800 
1,440 
1,320 
1,200 


8,000 
4,800 
4,600 
4,600 
4,200 
4,200 
2,400 
2,238 
1,500 
1,440 
1,320 
1,320 
1,025 
1,500 
1,200 
1,140 
360 


5,000 
2,220 
2,100 
1,320 
1,320 
1,500 

2,220 
1,680 
1,500 
1,500 
1,440 
1,200 
1,200 
1,080 
1,080 
1,200 
1,560 
1,560 
1,200 
1,320 


L08  AKQBLE8,  CALIF.— Continued. 

Puiofaastng  department: 

Chief  clerk 

Stenographer  and  dei^ 

Stenographer  and  derk 

Clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Tdephone  operator 

Military  equipment  division: 

Stock  derk 

Hdper 

Clerk 

Shop  department: 

Clerk 

Four  district  foremen,  each 

Yard  foreman 

Chief  electrician 

Stenographer 

Night  watchman 

Fi  ve  truck  drivers,  each 

Clock  and  bell  foreman 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary 

Assistant  seceetary 

Chief  derk 

Bookkeeper 

Two  minute  derks,  each 

Correspoodenoederk 

Five  stenopaphers  and  derks,  eadi . . . 

aerk 

Auditor's  office: 

Auditor 

Deputy  auditor 

Assistant  to  deputy  auditor 

Five  senior  bookkeepers,  each 

Twojunior  bookkeepers,  each 

Four  assistant  booli±eepef8,  eadi 

Senior  stenogr^iher 

Two  junior  stenographers,  each 

Demand  derk 

Counter  derk 

Timekeeper 

Bookkeeping  machine  operator 

Messenger  and  typist 

Compulsory  education  and  child-weUsre 
department: 

Director 

Assistant  director 

Dlvislen  supervisor 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Twdve  attendance  officers,  each 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Twoderks,  each 

Department  of  psychology  and  educational 
researdi: 

Director 

Assistant  director 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Health  and  development  department: 

Director 

Nine  physicians,  each 

Four  dentists,  each 


$1,900 
1,3W 
1,320 
1,200 
1,200 
1,260 

1,280 
1,000 
^100 

3^380 
^160 
^100 
2,100 
1,320 
1,320 
1,440 
1,900 

3»900 
^160 
^160 
1,680 
1,500 
1,500 
1,220 
1,140 

^9oo 

a;  220 

1,080 
1,680 
1,380 
1,200 
1,320 
1,900 
1,320 
1,»0 
1,280 
1,025 


3^600 
2;400 

a;  010 

2^000 
920 
1,380 
1,140 
1,000 


3,600 
2,954 
1,320 
1,300 

3^900 
2,640 
2,6«> 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  eities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


L08  AKQKLE8,  CALIF.— OOntilUied. 

Health  and  deyekypment  dq;>artment— oon. 

Eleven  senior  nunes,  each 

Three  junior  nurses,  each 

Clerk 

Matron 

Dental  assistant 

Dental  assistant 

Department  of  i)art>tiine  instruction: 

Director 

Two  coordinators,  each 

Elementary  school  library: 

Buperrising  librarian 

Two  assistant  Ubrarians,  each 

Assistant  librarian 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Supervisor  of— 

Home  economics 

Drawing 

Physical  training 

Vocational  training 

Immigration 

Kindergarten 

Manual  arts  (sloyd) 

Music 

Orchestra 

Nature  study 

Penmanship 

Modem  languages 

Agriculture 

Cardboard  construction 

Primary  manual  arts 

Forty-three  assistant  supervisors,  each. 

Five  clerks,  each 

LOUISVILLK,  KT. 


Superintendent 

Secretary  to  superintendent. 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

librarian 

Telephone  operator 


LOWELL,  MA88. 


Soperintendent  of  schools. . . . 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Atteniance  ol&cer 

Attendance  officer 

Attendance  officer 

Attendance  officer 

Clerk,  attendance  office 

Business  agent 

Clerk,  business  agent's  office. 
Stock  clerk 


MEMPBIfl,  TXNM. 


Superintendent 

Supervisors,  each 

Attendance  officers,  each 

Secretary  to  school  board 

Secretary  to  superintendent  of  schools... 
Clerks  (average  salary) 


Sl,440 
1,320 
1,200 
1,200 
960 
1,020 

8,600 
3,300 

a;  400 

1,560 

1,020 

960 

720 

8,840 
8,840 
3,840 
8,840 
3,840 
8,840 
3,840 
3,840 
8,840 
8,840 
8,840 
3,840 
8,840 
8,600 
3,600 
a;  964 
1,200 


^000 

a;  400 

1,006 

936 

1,140 

1,020 


5^000 
1,400 
1,000 
3,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,800 
1,200 

3,10^ 
1,200 

1,600 


Is  000 
1,960 
1,320 

SrOOo 
1,620 

1,200 


MILWAUKSE,  WIS. 

Superintendent  Of  schools. 19^000 

Asst.  supt.  of  schods 6^000 

Asst.supt.  of  schools  (primary  dept.) 4,620 

Assistant  to  superintendent 3,840 

Supervisor  of — 

Industrial  education 5^500 

Street  trades 2^760 

Attendance 3,840 

Director  of— 

Drawing 8,840 

Elementary  manual  training 3,840 

Household  arts a>,840 

Music 8,840 

Special  classes 3,480 

Social  centers 2,700 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 3,840 

Secretary-business  manager 7,200 

Auditor 3,840 

Supply  clerk 3,840 

Asst.tosupt.  (extension  dept.) 4,200 

Athletic  director 2,700 

MINNEAPOLIS,  lONN. 

Superintendent  of  schools 8,000 

Assistant  superintendent  (instructional) ...  4, 500 

Assistant  superintendent  (instructional). . .  4, 000 

Assistant  superintendent  (industrial) 4, 500 

Assistant  superintendent  (business) 5,000 

Assistant  superintendent  (office) 3,600 

Supervisor  of— 

Evening  and  summer  schools 2,500 

Domestic  science  and  lunch  room 2,500 

Drawing 2,750 

Music , 3,200 

Manual  training 2^300 

Penmanship 2,200 

Subnormals-mental  examinations S;  300 

Blind 1,850 

Physical  education 3,300 

Director,  attendance  and  guidance 3,000 

Director,  Americanization 2;  700 

Special  teacher  of— 

Drawing 2,333 

Home  economics 2,283 

Physical  education 2,500 

Physical  education 2,068 

(General  department: 

Secretary  to  superintendent 2;400 

Asst.  secretary,  board  of  education 2, 000 

Librarian 1,800 

Mail  and  supply  clerk 960 

Telephone  operator 1,200 

Telephone  operator  (assistant) 840 

CivU  service  record  clerk 1,560 

Information  clerk 1,020 

Page 810 

Page 720 

Educational    department     (instructionaf 
division): 

Stenographer  to  superintendent 1, 680 

Stenographer  to  supervisors 1,080 

Stenographer-clerk 900 

Chief  clerk 1,920 
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MiNNKAPOLis,  MINN.— continued. 

Educational  department  (instructional 
division)— Continued . 

Records  of  substitute  teachers $1,440 

Special  activities  derk 1,200 

Clerk,  teachers' applications 1,200 

Clerk,  hygiene  and  physical  education. .  1, 380 

Clerk,  ffles 960 

Attendance  and  guidance  division: 

Supervising  attendance  officer 1,700 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,400 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,350 

Vocational  guidance 2,658 

Vocational  guidance 2^040 

Vocational  guidance 1,560 

Vocational  guidance 1,320 

Supervising  census  derk 1,440 

Censusderk 1,280 

Censusderk 1,200 

Censusderk 1,140 

Two  census  clerks,  each 1,060 

Absenteedesk 1,200 

Absenteedesk 1,140 

Statistiqian 1,000 

Stenographer 1,080 

Stenographer  (guidance) 1,320 

Stenographer  (physical  education  and 

hygiene) 1,020 

Finance  department: 

Auditor 3,300 

Two  accountants,  each 1,680 

Pay  roUs  derk 1,020 

Pay  rolls  dark  (assistant) 1,020 

Stenographer 1,380 

Business  department: 

Assistant  busintes  superintendent 2,460 

Secretary  to  business  superintendent ...  1, 500 

Statistindeng.,  real  est.,  ins 2,100 

Purchase  requisition  derk ^100 

Bookkeeper 1,280 

Bookkeeper  (lunch  rooms) 1,500 

Stenographer  (purchase  requisitions) . .  1, 320 

Stenographer  (work  orders) 1,200 

Stenographer 1,260 

Textbook  derk 1,200 

Textbook  derk 1,140 

Invoice  derk 1,880 

Invoice  clerk 1,440 

Invoice  clerk 1,140 

Cost  records  derk 1,280 

Stock  record  clerk 1,140 

Stock  adjustment  derk. 1,380 

FUederk 1,080 

One  clerk 1,140 

Three  clerks,  each 1,020 

One  clerk  (lunchrooms) 060 

Bureau  of  buildings  division: 

Building  inspector 2,220 

Arehitectural  engineer 3,600 

Architectural  designer 2,700 

Senior  architectural  draftsman 2,700 

Three  architectural  draftsmen ,  each ...  2, 010 

Two  architectural  draftsmen,  each 1, 980 

One  architectural  draftsman. 1,920 

One  architectural  draftsman 1,680 

One  architectural  draftsman 1,620 


iiXNWBAPOUfl,  MINN— continued. 

Bureau  of  buildings  division— Continued. 

One  architectural  draftsman 

Mechanical  engineer 

Two  mechanical  draftsmen,  each , 

Structural  draftsman 

Structural  draftsman 

Structural  draftsman 

Stenographer 

Buildings  and  repair  division: 

Operating  engineer 

Supervisor  of  buildings 

Foreman  of  grounds 

Service  investigator 

Service  inspector 

Accountant 

Pay  rolls  derk 

Stcoiographer 

Stenographer 

Tdephone  operator 

aerk 

File  clerk 

Supply  division: 

Stores  keeper 

Assistant  stores  keeper 

Stenographer 

Typist 

Two  dorks,  each 

Stock  derk 

Utility  man 


$1,380 
3,600 
1,920 
2,230 
1,980 
1,960 
1,380 

2,700 
3,600 
2,220 
1,900 
1,920 
1,680 
1,200 
1,320 
960 
900 
1,060 

i,on 


2,- 

1,440 

1,140 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Supervisor  of  vocal  music 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing 

Two  academic  sup^visors,  each 

Assistant  supervisor,  writing  and  drawing. 

Supervisor,  grade  work  (colored) 

Business  manager 

Cleric  and  stenographer 

Clerk  and  stenographer 

Clerk  and  tdephone  (^>erator 

Custodian  of  supplies 

Janitor 

Truck  driver 

Chief  medical  inspector 

Two  assistant  medical  inspectors,  each 

Assistant  medical  inspector  (colored) 

Attendance  officer 


1,020 
1,200 
1,200 


4,800 
1,700 
1,700 
1,500 
1,100 
1,200 
3,000 
1,440 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Superin  t  enden  t 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each. 

One  assistant  superintendent 

One  assistant  superintendent 

Clerk  to  superintendent. 

Director  of  manual  arts 

Supervisor  of— 

Manual  training  (gnmmar) 

Manual  training  (primary) 

Drawing 

Drawing  (alternating  schools) 

Domestic  art 

Domestic  sdenoe 

Musk)  (alternating  schools) 


900 

1,020 
540 
720 

1,250 

1,100 
450 

1,440 


10,000 
4,900 
4,700 
4,500 
4,200 
3,900 

2,700 
2,600 
2,900 
8,500 
2,900 
2,900 

a;  700 
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NEWABX,  N.  J.— continaed. 

Sapmrisor  of— Continued. 

Physica]  education 13,900 

Athletics  (high  and  elementary  schools)  3, 000 

Penmanship 2,900 

Binet  schools  and  classes. 2,900 

General  supervisor 3,200 

Director  of  music 3,200 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Drawing 2,400 

Drawing 2,000 

Domestic  art 2,600 

Domestic  art 2,400 

Music 2,600 

Music 2,000 

Music t 1,«00 

Physical  training,  2  each 2,800 

Physical  training,  2  each 2,600 

Oneclerk 1,920 

One  clerk. 1.740 

Two  clerks,  each 1,440 

Three  clerks,  eoch 1,140 

Two  clerks,  each 1,020 

Oneclerk 960 

Onederk. 900 

Two  clerks,  each. 840 

Oneclerk 660 

Oneclerk 480 

Supervisor  of  attendance 4,020 

Assistant  supervisor  of  attendance 3,000 

Attendance  officers: 

One  officer 2,000 

Four  officers,  each 1,700 

One  officer 1,640 

Four  officers,  each 1.460 

Seven  officers,  each 1,400 

Oneofficer 1,340 

Three  officers,  each 1,280 

Two  officers,  each 1,200 

Oneofficer 1,060 

Oneclerk 1,020 

Oneclerk 900 

Two  clerks,  each 840 

Supervisor  of  medical  inspection 3,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  medical  inspection .  1 ,  700 

Psychologist 3,600 

Assistant  psychologist 1,680 

Assistant  psychologist 1,000 

Assistant  ophthalmologist 1,140 

Two  dentists,  each 1,020 

Seven  medical  inspectors,  each 7^ 

Sanitary  inspector 1,440 

Fifteen  nurses,  each 1,720 

One  nurse 1,660 

One  nurse 1,600 

Four  nurses,  each 1,480 

Three  nurses,  each 1,420 

Three  nurses,  each. 1,360 

Two  clerks,  each 1,020 

Oneclerk 840 

Business  manager's  department: 

Business  manager 9,000 

Ajsistant  business  manager 3,600 

Secretary  to  business  manager 8,000 

Building  inspector 8,000 


NKWABK,  N.  j.—contlnued. 

Business  manager's  department— Contd. 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer 

Two  drivers,  each 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Assistant  superintendent  of  supplies. . 

Supervisor  of  equipment 

Oneclerk 

Two  clerks,  each , 

Oneclerk 

Oneclerk 

Oneclerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Three  clerks,  each 

Oneclerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Oneclerk 

Oneclerk 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary,  board  of  education 

Assistant  secretary 

Counsel 

Oneclerk 

•    Oneclerk 

Oneclerk 

Oneclerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Two  clerks,  each 

Oneclerk 

Oneclerk 

Telephone  operator 


NXW  BEDFORD,  MASS, 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Secretary  to  superintendent , 

Two  clerks  to  superintendent,  each 

One  clerk  to  superintendent 

One  clerk  to  superintendent , 

Assistant  sup^intendent  of  schools , 

Grade  supervisee 

Supervisor  of— 

Instrumental  music , 

Vocal  music 

Two  assistants,  each 

Drawing 

Two  assistants,  eadi , 

Manual  training ,. 

Three  assistants,  each , 

Cooking 

Two  assistants,  each , 

Sewing 

Five  assistants,  eadi , 

Physical  training 

Assistant , 

School  nurses 

Three  assistants,  eadi 

Americanitation  (part-time) 

Department  mechanic , 

Director  of  Americanixation  (part  time) . 

Director  of  continuation  schools 

Three  clerks,  each 


11,500 

900 

420 

1,196 

1,240 

4,800 

3,000 

2,600 

2,000 

1,920 

1,500 

1,440 

1,400 

1,140 

1,020 

1,000 

900 

840 

420 

6,000 

3,600 

4,000 

2,100 

1,920 

1,320 

1,020 

960 

780 

540 

420 

1,320 


5,500 
1,71« 
1,300 
996 
780 
3,600 
2,850 

3,200 
2,975 
1,800 
2,975 
1,800 
2,850 
1,700 
1,850 
1,700 
1,850 
1,700 
2,500 
1,700 
1,664 
1,560 
2,200 
2,080 

400 
8,600 

780 
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SALARIES  OP  ADMIKISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


NEW  BEDFORD,  If  ASS— Continued 

Specialist  for  eyesight  classes  (part  time). . .  $1, 000 

Director  of  community  centOTS 4,000 

Two  supwvisors,  each 2,250 

One  assistant  supervisor 1,800 

One  assistant  supervisor 1,000 

Clerk 780 

NBW  HAVBN,  CONN. 

Superintendent 5,000 

Three  assistant  5ui)erintendents,  each 3,950 

Supervisor  of— 

Music 2,«50 

Assistant I,ft5^ 

Assistant 1,525 

Drawing 2,750 

Assistant 1,060 

Penmanship 2, 660 

Kindergarten 2,100 

Sewing 1,850 

Two  assistants,  each 1,750 

Two  assistants,  each 1,500 

One  assistant 1,250 

Oneassistant 1,150 

Physical  training 2,650 

Elementary  science  (part  time) 500 

Subnormal  department 2, 100 

Cooking 1,A)0 

Cooking,  two  at 1,600 

Cooking,  three  at 1,250 

Cooking,  two  at 1,050 

Shopwork,  four  at 1, 900 

Shopwork,  one  at 1,700 

Shopwork,  one  at 1, 650 

Shopwork,  two  at 1,600 

Two  truant  officers  (paid  by  police  dept.). 

Health  Inspectors,  nurses,  dentists,  etc. 
(paid  by  health  dept.). 

Supply  clerk 2,750 

Stenographer 1,000 

aerk 900 

Superintendent  of  buildings 3,250 

Stenographer  and  clerk 900 

Secretary 3,650 

Assistant  secretary 2,000 

Stenographer  and  clerk 1,500 

Bookkeeper 1,600 

Pay-roll  clerk. 1,400 

BiU  clerk 1,400 

Telephone  operator 1,000 

Office  boy 600 

Superintendent's  clerks: 

Secretary 2,100 

Sten(^rapher  and  clerk 1, 200 

Clerk 900 

NXW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Superintendent 8,000 

First  afisistant 4,500 

Second  assistant 4,000 

Medical  Inspector 2,400 

Assistant  medical  inspects 1,920 

Nurse 1,500 

Nurse 1,920 

<  Officers  and  employees  directly  responsible  to  board  of  education. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.— Continued. 

Attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officw 

Physical  training  supervisor 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Clerks  and  stenographers,  $1,090  taSl,68D. 

Secretary  * 

Inspector  *..: 

Bookkeeper  * 

Assistant  inspector  * 

Clerks  and  stenogrsphers,^  $900  to  $1,980. 

NSW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Supervising  force: 

Superintendent 

Ei^t  associate  superintendents,  eadi. . 

District  superintendent 

Twenty-six   district   superintendents, 

each 

Seven  examiners,  each 

Director  of— 

Reference,  research,  and  statistics. 

Attendance 

.\ssistant 

Lectures 

Assistant 

Art 

Drawing 

Speech  improvement 

Music 

Assistant 

Kindergartens 

Two  assistants,  each 

Sewing,  two  each 

Cocddng 

Assistant 

Physical  training 

Oneanistant 

Three  assistants,  each 

Recreational  activities 

Vocational  activities 

Evening  and  continuation  schools. 
Modem  languages  in  hi^  schools. . 

High-school  organization 

Assistant  director  of  manual  training. . 
Five  inspectors  of  publio-school  ath- 
letics, each 

Superintendent  of  libraries 

Library  assistant 

Two  physicians  to  examine  teaching 

applicants,  each 

Two  assistant  directors  (^  educational 

hygiene,  each 

Inspector  of  playgrounds  and  recreaticoi 

centers 

InspecUx- of  ungraded  classes 

Two  assistants,  each 

Two   medical   inspectors  of  ungraded 

classes,  each 

Insi>ect(»' of  classes  for  the  Uind 

Two  supervisors  of  continuation  dassea, 
each 


$2,700 
1,080 
1,500 
3,240 
2,«ID 

2,ieo 

5,400 
3,900 
3,< 


12,000 
8,260 
7,500 

6,600 
7,700 

7.000 
7,  TOD 

5,  SOD 
6,60D 
4,500 
5,500 
5,500 
5,000 

6,  SOD 
4,27S 
5,000 
3,78D 
5,«)D 
5,  ODD 
3,78D 
5,  SOD 
5,500 
4,  SOD 
7,O0D 
7,500 
7,000 
5,500 
5,500 
4,500 

3,300 
5,O0D 
2,100 

2,600 

4,500 

2,700 
5,000 
3,780 

3,600 
3,780 

3,30a 
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SalaHea  in  detail  for  dties  of  over  100,000  popwZa^ion— Continued. 


NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.— Continued. 

Office  of  superintendent  of  BchoolB: 

Chief  clerk 14,500 

One  clerk 5,500 

Two  clerks,  each 4,800 

One  clerk 3,312 

Seven  clerks,  each 2,830 

Ten  clerks,  each 2,640 

Clerk 2,282 

Clerk 2,106 

Clerk 1,950 

Three  clerks,  each 1,482 

Five  clerks,  each 1,326 

aerk 1,170 

Three  clerks,  each 1,014 

Clerk 858 

Three  clerks,  each 702 

Four  stenographers,  each 2,820 

Two  stenographers,  each 2,640 

Three  stenographers, each. 2,262 

Three  stenographers,  each 2,106 

Three  stenographers,  each 1,050 

Three  stenographers,  each 1,794 

Eighteen  stenographers,  each 1,482 

Twelve  stenographers,  each. 1,326 

One  stenographer 1,170 

Two  typewriter  cop3rist8,  each 1,326 

One  typewriter  copyist 1,014 

Mechanical  draftsman 2,106 

Printer  for  the  Wind. 2,106 

Board  of  examiners: 

Clerk 8,600 

aerk 2,640 

Clerk 2,262 

Two  clerks,  each 2,106 

Two  clerks,  each 1,950 

Six  clerks,  each 1,326 

Clerk 702 

Two  stenographers,  each 2,820 

Stenographer 2,640 

Stenographer 2,262 

Stenographer.. 1,950 

Stenographer 1,794 

Two  stenographers,  eacJi 1,826 

Bureaa  of  reference,  research,  and  statistics: 

aerk 8,628 

Two  clerks,  each 2,640 

Two  clerks,  each 2,106 

Clerk 1,950 

Clerk 1,794 

Clo-k 1,638 

Three  clerks,  each 1,482 

Four  clerks,  each 1,328 

Clerk 1,014 

Three  clerks,  each 858 

aerk 702 

Stenographer 1,950 

Stenographer 1,794 

Stenographer l,  482 

Stenographer 1,326 

Stenographer 1,170 

Typewriter  copyist 1,170 

Typewriter  copyist 1,014 

Statistician. 3,312 

Statistician. 2,820 


NEW  YORK,  N.  7.— Continued. 

Bureau  of  reference,  research,  and  statis- 
tics—Continued. 

Statistician $2,262 

Six  tabulating-machlne  operators,  each.  1, 482 

Tabulating-machine  operator 1 ,  170 

Bureau  of  attendance: 

Chief  attendance  officer 4,752 

Two  division  supervising  attendance 

officers,  each 3,672 

Twenty-five  district  attendance  officers, 

each 2.808 

One  district  attendance  officer 2,680 

Seventy-nine  attendance  officers,  each .  1 ,  690 

Fifty-one  attendance  officers,  each 1,820 

Twelve  attendance  officers,  each 1,950 

BiS^t  attendance  officers,  each 2,080 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 2,210 

Ninety-nine  attendance  officers,  each . .  2, 340 

One  clerk 2,640 

Four  clerks,  each 2,106 

Two  clerks,  each 1,950 

Five  clerks,  each 1,794 

Bight  clerks,  each 1,482 

Twenty-nine  clerks,  each 1,326 

Three  clerks,  each 1,170 

Ten  clerks,  each 1 ,  014 

One  clerk 858 

Thirty-nine  clerks,  each 702 

Stenographer 2, 820 

Stenographer 1,794 

Stenographer 1,482 

Stenographer 1,326 

Telephone  switchboard  operator 1, 482 

Offices  of  district  superintendents: 

Three  clerks,  each 2,106 

Six  stenographers,  each 1,950 

Twelve  stenographers,  each 1,794 

One  stenographer 1, 482 

One  stenographer 1, 170 

Teachers' council:  aerk 2,106 

Bureau  of  buildings: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 11,000 

Five  deputy  superintendents  of  build- 
ings, each 6,500 

One  deputy  superintendent  <rf  build- 
ing   6,500 

Sanitary  assistant 5,500 

Assistant  chief,  sanitary  division 4, 000 

Chief  of  electrical  division 5,500 

Assistant  chief,  electrical  division 4, 200 

Chief  of  furniture  division 4,500 

Assistant  chief,  furniture  division 4,000 

Engineer 3,528 

Assistant  engineer 4, 000 

Assistant  engineer 4, 320 

One  clerk 6,500 

One  clerk 3,528 

One  clerk 2,820 

Two  clerks,  each 2,640 

Two  clerks,  each 2,262 

One  clerk 2,106 

One  clerk 1, 326 

One  clerk 1, 170 

One  clerk 1,014 

Six  clerks,  each 702 
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SALARIES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  clover  100,000  population — Continued. 


NSW  TOBX,  N.  T.— cootiiraed. 

Bureau  of  buildings— Continued. 

One  stenographer S2,820 

Two  steograpbers,  each 2,640 

Five  stenographers,  each 2,262 

One  stenographer 2,106 

One  stenographer 1,WD 

Three  stenographers,  each 1,794 

Four  stenographers,  each 1,482 

One  stenographer 1,326 

Typewriting  copyist 1,326 

Telephone  switchboard  operator 1,482 

Telephone  switchboard  operator 1, 333 

Kessenger 2,262 

One  architectural  draftsnum. 4,000 

Nine  architectural  draftsmen,  each 3,528 

Seven  architectural  draftsmen,  each...  3,312 
Forty-foiu*    architectural    draftsmen, 

each 2,820 

Four  architectural  draftsmen,  eadi 2,640 

Eleven  architectural  draftsmen,  each . .  2, 470 

Two  architectural  draftsmen,  each 2,106 

Nineteen  architectural  draftsmen,  each,  l,  638 

One  mechanical  draftsman 2,820 

One  mechanical  draftsman 2,470 

Two  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 2,262 

Nine  structuralsteel  draftsmen,  each..  2,820 

Five  structural  steel  draftsmen,  each. .  2,470 

Eleven  junior  draftsmen,  each 1,794 

One  Junior  draftsman. 1,482 

Eighteen  junior  draftsmen,  each 1,170 

Six  general  inspectors,  each 3,528 

Three  general  inspectors,  repairs,  each..  3,528 

One  general  inspector,  repairs 3,096 

One  inspector,  iron  and  steel  construc- 
tion   3,528 

One  inspector,  carpentry 2,820 

Seven  electrical  inspectors,  each 2,820 

Two  electrical  inspectors,  each. 1,950 

One  inspector  of  electrical  conductors. .  2, 820 

Two  fumitive  inspecU^  each 2,820 

Four  inspectors  of  masonry,  each 2,820 

Thirty-four  inspectors  of  masonry  and 

carpentry,  each 2,820 

One  inspector  of  masonry  and  carpen- 
try   2,262 

One  inspector  of  masonry  and  carpen- 
try   1,950 

Two  inspecton  of  masonry  and  carpen- 
try, each 942 

One  inspector  of  painting 2, 820 

Four  inspectors  of  repairs,  each 2,820 

Two  inspectors  of  repairs,  each 2, 470 

Eleven  sanitary  inspectors,  each 2,820 

One  sanitary  inspector 2,470 

One  sanitary  inspecto' 1,950 

Laborer '  1,794 

Photographer 2,262 

Expert  blue  printer 2,262 

Autotruck  driver 1,794 

Bureau  of  supplies: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 9,000 

Deputy  superintendent  of  supplies 4, 000 

Two  clerks,  each 4, 000 

Four  clerks,  each 3, 312 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Bureau  of  supplies— Continafid. 

Five  clerks,  each $2,830 

Ten  clerks,  each 2,640 

Two  clerks,  each 2,2S2 

Four  clerks,  eadi 2,106 

Three  clerks,  each 1,960 

Nineteen  clerks,  each 1,7M 

Oneclerk. 1,638 

Two  clerks,  each 1,482 

Twenty  clerks,  each 1,336 

Two  clerks,  each 1,170 

Twenty-five  clerks,  each. 1,014 

Three  clerks,  each 856 

Oneclerk. 701 

One  stenographer 2,8S0 

One  stenographer 2,640 

Two  stenographers,  eadi 2,263 

Three  stenographers,  each 2,106 

Two  stenographers,  each l,7M 

Five  stenographers,  each 1,336 

One  stenographer 1,014 

Moon-Hopkins  machine  operator 1,170 

Moon-Hopkins  machine  ctpenUr 1, 014 

Chemist 2,830 

Orderly ^ 3^263 

Orderly 1,336 

Toolman. 1,950 

One  storekeeper's  helper 1,794 

Four  storekeeper's  helpers,  ea<^ 1,950 

Fourteen  storekeeper's  helpers,  each. . .  1,483 

One  storekeeper's  helper 1,336 

One  laborer 1,791 

Nine  laborers,  each 1,483 

Two  laborers,  each 1,336 

One  laborer 658 

Nineteen  cleaners,  each. 1,482 

Attendant 1,488 

Gymnasium  attendant 2,830 

Four  autotruck  drivers,  each 1,791 

Automobile  englneman. 2,106 

licensed  steam  boiler  fireman 2,106 

Fuel  engineer 4,500 

One  ftiel  inspector 2,830 

Ten  fuel  inspeotcrs,  each 2,640 

Bureau  of  finance: 

Auditor 7,500 

Deputy  auditor 6,000 

Two  clerks,  each 4,300 

Oneclerk 4»000 

Two  clerks,  each 3,313 

Three  clerlB,  each 3,830 

Three  clerks,  each 2,640 

Six  clerks,  each. 2,383 

Seven  clerks,  each 2,106 

Five  clerks,  each 1,7W 

Oneclerk 1.6W 

Five  clerks,  each if  483 

Forty-five  clerks,  each. IfS* 

Four  clerks,  each U^ 

Oneclerk. lt<n* 

Oneclerk 858 

Five  clerks,  each W* 

Bookkeeper *.** 

Four  examiners  of  claims,  each ^^12 
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8alane$  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


NKW  TOBX,  w.  T.— oontiinied. 

Bureau  of  flnanoe— Cootiiuied. 

Stenographer $2,820 

Stenographer 1,326 

One  typewriting oopyist 1,9S0 

Two  typewriting  copyists,  each 1,326 

Three   tabulating-machine   operators, 

each 1,826 

Typewriter  accountant 1,482 

OlBoe  of  the  secretary,  board  of  education: 

Secretary 6,600 

Assistant  secretary 5,000 

Chief  clerk. 4,000 

Cleric 3,060 

Cleric ; 3,312 

Two  clerks,  each 2,820 

Clerk 1,050 

Clerk 1,482 

Clerk 1,326 

Two  clerks,  each 1,014 

Clerk 858 

Three  stenographers,  each 3,312 

Stenographer 2,820 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,794 

Stenographer 1,482 

Typewriting  copyist 2,640 

Typewriting  copyist 1,794 

Telephone-switchboard  operator 1,170 

Three  telephone-switchboard  operators, 

each 1,482 

Messenger 2,262 

Chauffeur 2,820 

Chauffeur 1,482 

Confidential  secretary 3,312 

Confidential  secretary 2,640 

Confldential  secretary 2,470 

Bureau  of  plant  operation: 

Superintendent  of  plant  operation 7, 500 

Chief  of  heating  and  ventilating  di v . . .  5, 500 
Asst.  chief  of  heating  and  ventilating 

div 4,200 

Supervisor  of  janitors 3,600 

Tluee  assistant  supervisors  of  Janitors, 

each. 3,528 

Clerk 4,500 

Two  clerks,  each 2,640 

Clerk 1,794 

Clerk 1,170 

Clerk 624 

Stenographer 2,106 

Three  stenographers,  each 1,326 

Assistant  engineer 3,600 

Assistant  engineer 3,528 

Mechanical  engineer 3,528 

Mechanical  draftsman 3,528 

Three  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 2,820 

Four  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 2,640 

Architectural  draftsman 2,820 

Architectural  draftsman 2,640 

Junior  draftsman 2,262 

Jtmior  draftsman 2, 106 

Three  junior  draftsmen,  each 1,794 

Heating  and  ventilating  inspector 3,312 


NTW  TOBK,  N.  T.— Continued. 

Bureau  of  plant  operation—Continued. 
Eleven  heating  and  ventilating  inspee- 

tora,each $2,820 

Inspector  of  boUac-pipe  covering 2,640 

Bureau  of  lectures: 

Stenographer 2,262 

Two  stenographers,  each 2,106 

Stenographer 1,960 

Stenographer 1,482 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,326 

Clerk 1,014 

Clerk 702 

Libiarian 1,960 

NOBTOLX,  VA. 

Division  superintendent 5,000 

Supervisor  of  instruction. 4,000 

Primary-kindergarten  supervisor 2,500 

Secretary,  school  board 1,800 

Auditor,  school  board 2,500 

Stenographer,  school  board  office 1,320 

Superintendent  of  buildings 8,000 

Vocational  director 3,300 

Assistant  vocational  director 1,725 

Supervisor  of— 

Art  department 1,625 

Penmanship 1,550 

Music  department 1,675 

Special  classes 1,800 

Director,  physical  training  department ^200 

Attendance  officers: 

White 1,000 

Colored 55C 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Superintendent  of  schools 10, 000 

Two  assistant  superintendents  of  schools, 

each 5,500 

Secretary  to  superintendent 2,460 

Secretary-business  manager 4,500 

Assistant  business  manager 2, 750 

Auditor 3,300 

Astronomer 3,060 

Detention  home  instructor 2,  OiO 

Supervising  storekeeper 2,700 

Supervising  custodian 2,400 

Supervising  librarian 2,508 

Supervise  of— 

Reports  and  information 2,040 

Speech  defects 2,820 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  music,  each. . .  2^  820 
Supervisor  of— 

Bands  and  orchestra  (i) 600 

Physical  education 2,840 

Two  assistants,  each 2,820 

Penmanship 2,820 

Kindergarten  and  primary  education . .  2, 820 

Supervisor  and  director,  patriotic  activities.  2,880 

Assistant  supervisor  of  manual  training 2, 820 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  drawing,  each  2, 820 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  dtfea  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


OAKLAND,  CAur.— continued. 

Director  of— 

Ilealth  and  sanitation 13,744 

Assistant 2,760 

Citizenship 3,240 

Science  (i) 1,980 

Assistant 1,440 

Boys*  vocational  work 3,900 

Assbtant(l) 1,572 

Social  studies  (i) 1,020 

Home  economics  ($480  for  erening) 3,220 

Assistant  (J) 1,620 

Agriculture  (i) 1,425 

Physical  education  (i) 975 

Art 3,060 

Music 3,660 

Research  and  guidance  (t) 4,000 

Four  assistants,  eadi 2,^ 

Attendance   (1350  included   as  auto 

expense) 8,410 

Chief  attendance  oflioer  (1350  for  auto) 2,750 

Four  assistant  attendance  oflOoers  ($350  for 

auto),  each 2,030 

Accountant 2,400 

Two  assistant  acoountants,  each 2,(M0 

Pay-roU  clerk. 2,400 

Bookkeeper 1,620 

Warrant  clerk 1,620 

Six  secretarial  stenographers,  each 1,620 

Nine  Junior  stenographers,  each 1,320 

Statistical  derk 1,620 

Census  file  clerk 1,320 

Duplicator  operator 1,320 

FUe  clerk 1,320 

Telephone  operator 1,320 

Three  senior  clerks,  each 1,800 

Four  Junior  clerks,  each 1,320 

OMAHA,  NSBS. 

Superintendent  of  schools 10^000 

Assistant  superintendent 4,200 

Assistant  superintendent 3,500 

Assistant  superintendent 3,300 

Secretary 4,800 

Superintendent  of  buildings 4,800 

Assistant  superintendent  of  buUdings 8, 000 

Supervisor  of— 

Kindergartens 2,600 

Drawing 2,200 

Physical  education 2,200 

Writing 2,400 

Music 2,500 

Manual  training 2,700 

Nurses 2,700 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing ^000 

Assistantsupervisor  of  physical  education . .  1, 500 
Director  of  vocational  guidance  and  de- 
partment of  child  labor 2,000 

Attendance  officer 2;  200 

Assistant  attendance  officer 1,800 

Assistant  attendance  ofllcer 1, 600 

Supervisor  of— 

Music  in  high  schools  (part  time) 1,440 

*  Plus  $200  bonus. 


Sl^lOO 
1,600 

^000 
2,400 

a;  100 

1,650 
1,500 
1,350 
1,275 
1,200 
1,060 


OMAHA,  IIZBS.~«OQtinued. 

Supervisor  of— Continued. 

Night  schools 

Speech  correction. , 

Director  of  department  of  health  supervi- 

sion  (p^time) , 

School  dentist 

One  clerk 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

One  clerk 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Two  clerks,  each 

Four  clerks,  each 


r  ATES80K,  n .  J. 

Superintendent  of  schools 6^000 

General  supervisor ^800 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 2^200 

Assistant 1,800 

Music 2,000 

Cooking 2;200 

Sewing 2,200 

Mentally  defective  children. S^lOO 

Manual  training a;900 

School  hygiene 5^000 

Bight  medical  inspectors,  each. 500 

Oilef  attendance  officer 2^050 

Three  attendance  officers,  eadi 1,650 

One  attendance  officer ^1,200 

Stenographer *  1,700 

Stenographer *  1,560 

Secretary,  board  of  education. 3,500 

Assistant  secretary 8^000 

Accountant *  3^100 

Stenogr^>ber •1,450 

aerk » 1,300 

a«rk •1,150 

PHILADBLFBUL,  PA. 

Superintendent  of  schools 12,000 

Four  associate  superintendents,  each 5,000 

Eight  district  superintendents,  each 4^0170 

Director  of— 

Music 5,000 

Art  edacation 4,510 

Kindergartens 3,410 

Practicalarts  and  vocationalediicatioii.  4, 510 

ExaminattoDs 4,510 

Omipulsory  education 4,510 

Medical  inspection 4,510 

Supervisor  of  special  education  for  handi- 
capped children 8,410 

Mln.  Max. 

Eighteen assts.todir. of mtisic, each.  $1,240  •2,040 

Ten  assts.  to  dir.  of  art  educaticm, 

each 1,240  •2,040 

Oneasst.todir.  of  kindergartens...    1,210  •2,0« 

Twenty-five  assts.  to  dir.  of  physical 

ed.,each 1,240  •2,010 

•Ten  years. 
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Salanes  %n  detail  Jor  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


PHILADKLPHIA,  PA.— <;ontiiia6d. 

Five  assts.  to  dir.  of  prac.  arts  and   Min. 

voca.  ed.,  each $1,240 

Nine  attendance  supervisors,  each . .    1, 240 

One  employment  supervise 1, 240 

Sixty-two  attendance  officers— 

ClassA,each 1,200 

Clas8B,each 1,600 

Eight  medical  supervisors,  each 1,240 

Seventy-four    medical    inspectors, 

each 1,000 

Headnurse 1,240 

Forty  school  nurses,  each 1,000 

Librarian,  pedagogical  library 1,240 

Assistant     librarian,     pedagogical 

library WO 

Six  clerical  assts.  to  supt.  and  assoc. 

supts..  Class  G-D 1,376 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  supt.  and 

assoc.  supts.,  Class  A-B 900 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  dist.  supts., 

Class  C-D...: 1,376 

Clerical  asst.  to  dir.  of  compulsory 

ed.,ClassC-D 1,376 

Big^t  clerical  assts.  to  dir.  of  com- 
pulsory ed..  Class  C 1,376 

Twenty  clerical  assts.  to  dir.  of  com- 
pulsory ed..  Class  A-B 900 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  other  direc- 
tors. Class  C-D 1,375 

Ten  clerical  assts.  to  other  directors, 

ClassA-B 900 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretory 

Asst.  secretary  and  asst.  solicitor 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Twoclerks,  each 

One  clerk 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Three  notice  servers,  each 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Two  clerical  assistants,  each 

Two  clerical  assistants,  each 

Office  boy 

Buildings: 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Chief  draftsman 

Assistant  draftsman 

Structural  engineer 

Mechanical  engineer 

Electrical  engineer 

Mechanical  assistant 

Mechanical  assistant 

Detail  draftsman 

Two  general  draftsmen,  each 

General  draftsman 

Two  general  draftsmen,  each 

^Tenjrears. 


Max. 

*$2,040 

•  2,040 

•  2,040 

M,600 
'2,000 

•  2,040 

7  1,200 

•  2,040 

•  1,400 
•2,640 

•  1,325 

•  2,000 
•1,325 
•2,000 

•  2,000 
» 1,616 

•  1,325 

•  2,000 

•  1,325 

0,500 
4,500 
3,000 
2,600 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
1,400 
2,000 
1,495 
1,325 
1,325 
1.225 
1,125 
480 

6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,500 
2,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— COOtinUed. 

Buildings— Continued. 

Photographer ! 

Five  inspectors,  each 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

School  treasurer: 

Chief  clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

aerk 

School  controller: 

School  controller 

Chief  accountant 

Chief  tax  auditor , 

Four  clerks,  each 

One  clerk 

Oneclo'k 

Eleven  clerks,  eaeh 

Receiver  of  taxes: 

Chief  clerk 

Onederk , 

Nine  clerks,  each 

Eleven  clerks,  eaoh 

Extra  services 

Supplies: 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Two  clerical  assistants,  each , 

Three  clerical  assistants,  each 

One  clerical  assistant , 

Storehouse: 

Foreman 

Assistant  foreman 

One  packer  and  shipp^ 

Three  packers  and  shippers,  each 

Three  packers  and  shippers,  ea<di 

Clerical  assistant 

Warehouse: 

Custodian 

Two  chauffeurs,  each 

Janitor 

Outside  force: 

Four  inspectors,  each 

Piano  tuner 


PrnSBXTBOH,  PA. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Four  associate  superintendents,  each 

Executive  secretary  for  superintendent. . . 

Stenographer  for  superintendent 

Stenographer  for  superintendent. 

Three  stenographers  for  assoc.  supts.,  each . 
Two  stenographers  for  assoc.  supts.,  each . . 

Clerk  for  superintendent 

Director  of— 

Special  schools  and  extension  work. . . 

Art 

Kindergartens 

Hygiene. 


$1,500 

2,100 

1,495 

1,325 

946 

1,000 

1,320 

300 

4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,960 
1,485 
1,320 
330 

1,000 
1,430 
1,320 
1,210 
1,000 

4,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,900 
1,700 
1,496 
1,326 
1,226 

2,000 
1,800 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,086 

• 

1,450 

1,300 

850 

1,800 
1,300 


12,000 
5,000 
2,600 
1,440 
1,200 
1,200 
1,440 
1,200 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 


» Five  years. 


•  Fifteen  years. 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


PtTTSBUBQH,  PA.— Continued. 

Director  of— Continued. 

Music $4,000 

Research  and  measurement 4,000 

Primary  supervision 4,000 

Nature  study  and  school  ^tfdens 4, 000 

Writing  and  commercial  work 4, 000 

Household  economy 4,000 

Compulsory  attendance 4,000 

Vocational  guidance.    (Filled  by  hi^ 
school  principal.) 
Clerks  to  directors: 

fiecy.  to  director  of  special  sehools 1, 44a  00 

Two  clerics  to  other  directors,  each. . .  1, 115. 62  • 

Clerk  to  other  directors 918.75 

Two  clerks  to  other  directors,  each . . .  75a  00 

Clerk  to  other  directors I,00a00 

Clerk  to  other  directors I,50a00 

Clerk  to  other  directors 2,500.00 

Clerk  to  other  directors I,50a00 

One  supervisor  of  art 1,050 

Twosupervisorsof  art,  each 2,300 

Nine  supervisors  of  art,  each ^400 

One  sopervisor  of  kindergartens 2,300 

One  supervisor  of  hygiene 2,100 

One  supervisor  of  hygiene 2,200 

Four  supervisors  of  hygiene,  each 2,400 

One  supervisor  of  hygiene 2,450 

Five  supervisors  of  hygiene,  each 2,600 

Payment  to  dty  of  Pittsburgh,  depart- 
ment of  health,  for  inspectors'  service 

and  nurses 38,963 

Bight  dental  operators,  each 1,000 

Eiglit  dental  clinic  assistants,  each. 520 

Medical  examiner  (new  child-labor  law) ...  3, 000 

Chief ,  psychological  clinic -3,000 

Assistant,  psychological  clinic 1,440 

Matron  and  derk,  ciinics 1,020 

Chief,  tuberculosis  X-ray  clinic 2,400 

Laboratory  assistant 900 

One  supervisor  of  music 2,100 

One  supervisor  of  music 2, 200 

Seven  supervisors  of  music, each... 2,400 

Three  supervisors  of  music,  each 2,600 

SuperviscM'  of  writing  and  conmierclal  work.  2, 000 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  commercial  work .  2, 100 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  commercial  work.  2,300 
Six  supervisors  of  writing  and  commercial 

work,  each 2,400 

Four  supervisors  of  household  economy,each  2,400 

Supervisor  of  manual  tettlnlng 3,600 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 3,410 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 3,100 

Vocational  guidance: 

Field  secretary  (man) 2,600 

Field  secretary  (man) 2,300 

Field  secretary  (woman) 2,000 

Field  secretary  (woman) 1,500 

Two  assistant  placement  secretaries, 

each 1,350 

Eleven  high-school  counsellors  for  Sat- 
urday work,  each 300 

Twenty-six  truant  officers,  each 1,300 

Six  truant-officer  supervisors,  each.....  1,420 


FiTTaBUBOH,  PA.— Continued. 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary 

Chief  clerk  and  paymaster 

Stenographer,  board. 

Stenographer  and  cashier 

Assistant  secretary 

Chief  accountant  and  statistician 

General  accountant 

Cost  accountant 

Accountant  for  disbursements 

Chief  voucher  and  pay  roll  dark 

Stenographer  and  derk 

SUtistical  derk 

Stenographer  and  derk 

Stores-distribution  derk 

Machine  operator  for  individual  pay 

checks 

Retirement  system  bookkeeper,  shop 

derk 

Shop  derk 

Accountant  for  retirement  system. 

Controller's  department: 

School  controller 

Auditor 

Bond  derk 

Auditing  derk 

Retirement  derk 

Legal  department: 

SoUdtor 

Building  department: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Chief  derk. 

Stenographer  and  derk  (supeilnteod- 

ent's) ;... 

Assistant  superintendent 

Building  supervisor 

Assistant  to  building  supervisor 

Engineer  derk. 

Draftsman 

Draftsman.. 

Engineer 

Chief  draftsman 

Chief  Inspector 

Chief  derk 

Stenographer  and  derk 

Clerk 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Assistant  superintendent 

Inspector,  supplies  and  services '. 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

CJlerk 

Clerk 

Typist  and  derk 

Stenographer  and  file  derk 

Clerk 

Storekeeper 

Assistant,  storeroom 

Two  assistants,  storeroom,  each 

Assistant,  shop  storeroom... •......••. 

Three  truck  drivers,  each 


$5,000 
2,070 
1,440 
1,S»4 
2,970 
4,000 
1,680 
1,680 
2,610 
1,416 
1,140 
1,224 
1,015 
1,296 

1,125 

1,296 
1,129 
2,100 

4,000 
3,600 
2,200 
1,800 
1,500 

5,000 

6,000 
2,500 

1,500 
4,500 

3,300 
2,400 
1,080 
1,800 
^010 
2,400 
3,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,500 
900 

6^000 

a;  000 

1,800 

2;  000 

1,234 
1,296 
1,296 
1,125 
1,125 
1,224 
1,932 
1,500 
1,200 
1,300 
1,352 
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Sakoies  in  detail  for  dHes  of  over  lOOfiOO  population — Contiiiued. 


FOETLAMD,  OBBO. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  supenntendent 

Secretary 

Record  clerk , 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Garden  superviaor 

Physical  training 

Attendance  oiXlcer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  oflloer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Attendance  derk 

Business  department: 

School  clerk  and  business  manager. 

Assistant  clerk 

Cashier 

Secretary 

Statistkdan 

Bo(d±eeper 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

BUI  clerk 

Timekeeper 

St^ographer 

Stenographer 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Telephone  operator 

Operation  department: 

Purchasing  agent 

Assistant  purchasing  agent 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Superintendent  of  properties 

General  foreman 

Supervisor  of  operation 

Supervisor  of  grounds 

Secretary 

StenQgrH>her 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  storekeeper 

Two  bookkeepers,  each 

aerk 

Ckrk 

Truck  driver 

Truck  helper 

Two  watchmen,  each 


FBOVIDBIICB,  B.  I. 

Superintendent  of  sdiools 

First  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. . . 
Second  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 
Third  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. . 
Supervisor  of — 

Primary  schools 

Special  schools 

Director  of— 

Kindergartens 

Industrial  education  and  drawing 

Five  assistants,  each 

Mntlo..... .• 

Three  assistants,  each 


$7,000 
4,450 
4,200 
1,800 
1,500 
1,320 
MO 
1,250 
3,000 
2,500 
2,040 
1,800 
1,680 
1,260 

4,750 
2,100 
l,d80 
1,800 
1,020 
1,500 
1,600 
1,260 
1,080 
1,200 
1,440 
1,380 
1,080 
1,200 
1,080 

1,800 
1,380 
1,080 
4,200 
2,700 
2,400 
2,280 
1,380 
1,080 
1,800 
1,820 
1,500 
1,820 
1,350 
1,440 
1,200 
1,380 


6,000 
4,500 
3,250 
2,750 

2,500 
2,500 

2,500 
4,000 
2,000 
3,500 
2^000 


FBOVTOENCE,  s.  I.— Continued. 

Director  of— Continued. 

Penmanship $2,000 

Physical  education 3,500 

Two  assistants,  each 2,000 

Vocational  guidance 3,150 

Assistant 2,200 

Instructor  in  military  training 2,000 

Secretary  of  school  committee 4,600 

Purchasing  agent  (books  and  supplies) 2, 550 

Truant  officer 2,700 

Supt.,  school  property,  including  janitors. .  2, 600 

Assistant  superintendent  of  school  property  1, 872 
Bookkeeper  (secretary  school  committee 

office) 2,100 

Bookkeeper,  assistant 1,400 

Indexing  and  recording  derk 1,600 

Stock  derk 2,000 

Stock  clerk 1,400 

Stenographer  (superintendent  of  sdiods) . .  1, 800 

Two  stenographers,  eadi 1,100 

One  stenographer 676 

One  derk 1,600 

Two  derks,  each 1,300 

Two  derks,  eadi ^,........  1,200 

Onederk 1,000 

RSADINO,  PA. 

City  superintendent  of  public  schools 4,700 

General  supervisor  (administrative) 2^700 

Supervisor  of— 

Kindergartensand  primary  grades.....  1,700 

Intermediate  and  grammar  grades 1,700 

Director  of— 

Visual  education 8,200 

PracUcalarts 2,050 

Physical  education 2,350 

Medical  inspection. 1,150 

Medical  inspection. ^ 1,150 

Oneassistant 800 

Three  assistants,  each  (3  mos.) 240 

Dentist 800 

Four  nurses,  each 070 

Music 2,000 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 1,850 

Writing 1,250 

Home  economics 1,500 

Child  welfare 1,850 

Special  teacher  in  music 1,650 

Special  teacher  in  music 1,250 

Special  teacher  in  physical  training 1,300 

Special  teacher  in  drawing 1,000 

Special  teacher 1,500 

Special  teacher 1,460 

Special  teacher 1,300 

Special  teacher  in  sewing 1,300 

Special  teacher  in  sewing 1,050 

Special  teacher  in  cooking 1,250 

Two  special  teachers  in  cooking,  each 1,200 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,475 

Superintendent  of  buildings 2,000 

Superintendent  of  supplies 1,326 

Stenographer 060 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  popu/atuwi^-Continued. 


spBiNonELD,  MA88.— cootinoed. 

Supervisor  of— Continued. 

Manualarts  (this in  addition  to  regular 
salary  as  head  of  department  in  high 

school) $500 

Director  of  psychological  lahoratory  (two- 
fifth  time) 1,770 

Visiting  teacher 1,800 

Director  of  evening-school  extension  (this  in 
addition  to  regular  sahiry  as  heed  of  de- 
partment in  high  school) 700 

Assistant  (in  charge  of  immigrant  educa- 
tion)  * 2,000 

Chiel^erk 2,800 

Bookkeeper 1,400 

Two  clerks,  each 1,400 

Stenographer 1,200 

Two  clerks,  each 1,200 

Two  clerks,  each 1,000 

Onederk 900 

Attendance  oflBcer 3^300 

Two  assistant  attendance  officers,  each....  1,900 

One  assistant  attendance  officer 1,800 

One  assistant  attendance  officer. 1*500 

8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Superintendent  of  instruction 8,000 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 5, 000 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 6, 000 

One  assistant  superintendent  (prmdpal, 

Harris  Teachers' (College) 0,000 

One  assistant  superintendent '. 4,500 

Chief  clerk 2,500 

Teachers' clerk 2,300 

One  stenographer 1,500 

One  stenographer 1,400 

One  stenographer 1,300 

Five  stenographers,  each 1,200 

Messenger «00 

Chief  attendance  officer 4,000 

One  assistant  attendance  officer 1,000 

Nineteen  assistant  attendance  officers ,  each  1, 900 

Clerk. .^ 1,400 

Director  of  hygiene 5,000 

Supervisor  of  hygiene 2,550 

Three  inspectors,  each 1,900 

Two  inspectors,  each 2,100 

Nine  inspectors,  each 2,300 

Supervisor  of  nurses 1,750 

Two  nurses,  each 1,200 

Four  nurses,  each 1,300 

Two  nurses,  each 1,400 

One  nurse 1,600 

Fourteen  nurses,  each 1,000 

Two  nurses,  each 1,920 

Director  of  psyehoeducational  clinic 4,300 

Clerk 1,500 

Supervisor  of— 

Continuation  schools 4,100 

Drawing  and  manual  arts 6,000 

Educational  extension 4,300 

Kindergarten 4,000 

Penmanship 4, 000 

Music 4,000 

Physical  training 4,000 

Primary  (8),  each 8,400 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO.— OGOtinued. 

Supervisor  of— Cootinned. 

Sohoolgardens t2,950 

Spedalschoob 2,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of<«- 

Drawing  (3),  each 1,900 

Drawing  (1) 2,000 

Drawing  (4),  each 2,300 

Music  (8),  each 1,900 

Muslc(2),each '. 2,100 

Music  (6),  each 2,300 

School  orchestras 3,200 

Penmanship 2,200 

Physical  training  (1) 2,000 

Physical  training  (2),  each 2,100 

Physical  training  (1) 2,200 

Physical  training  (4),  each 2,300 

Physical  training  (1) 2,500 

Sohoolgardens 1,700 

BoUding  department: 

Superintendent  of  buUdings 7,300 

Stenographer 2,0« 

Stenographer 1,465 

Chiefclerk 8.210 

Clerk,  first  rank 2,088 

Clerk,  second  rank. 1,673 

Clerk,  third  rank 1,405 

Messenf^ 80ft 

Chief  engineer 4,000 

Superintendent  of  construction 3,210 

Superintendent  of  heating  and  ventila- 

Uon 2,555 

Superintendent  of  heating  repairs 2, 555 

Superintendent  of  phmibing 3,290 

Superintendent  of  electric  work 2,992 

Superintendent  of  Janitors 2,983 

Superintendent  of  shops  and  repairs ...  3, 510 

Shops,  head  clerk 1,866 

Shops,  stock  clerk 1,496 

Shops,  second  clerk 1,465 

Three  building  superintendents,  each. .  2, 010 

Two  draftsmen,  each 2,700 

Landscape  gardener 2,923 

Meter  reader 1,750 

Head  garage  man  and  chaufl^enr 3,319 

Second  garage  man 1,806 

Truck  driver  (shops) l,  591 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 6,000 

Assistant  to  superintendent  of  suppltos  3, 106 

Steno(;Tapher 1,500 

Cashier 1,380 

Inspector  of  supplies %40^ 

Clerk,  first  rank 3,100 

Clerk,  second  rank 1,930 

Clerk,  third  rank 1,740 

Clerk,  fourth  rank 1,560 

Clerk,  fifth  rank 1,380 

Clerk,  sixth  rank .  1,380 

Messenger 780 

Auditing  department: 

Auditor 5,000 

Chief  cleric S,30O 

CHerk,  first  rank 3,300 

Clerk,  second  rank 1,960 

Cleric,  third  rank 1,675 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Contmued. 


8AN  AMTONIO,  TEX. 

Superintendent 16,000 

Assistant  superintendent 3,534 

Business  manager 3,600 

Superintendent  of  buildings. 1,782 

Secretary  to  superintendent I^fi06 

Bookkeeper 1,770 

Two  stenographers,  each. 1,200 

Physician  (0  months) 900 

Dentist  (9  months) flOO 

Nurse  (9  months) 1,237 

Nurse  (9  months) 1,089 

Nurse  (9  months) *.  990 

Two  attendance  oflioers,  each. 1,800 

Boards' attorney 600 

Two  supervisors,  grammar  and  primary, 

each. 2,214 

Three  supervisors,  music,  art  and  phy.  ed., 

each 1,960 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAIIP. 

Superintendent 4,000 

Five  deputy  superintendents,  each 3»  600 

Secretary 2,220 

Stenographer 1,920 

Messenger  derk 1,800 

Chief  attendance  bureau. 1,800 


acsLAKTom,  PA. 


Superintendent  of  sehooli. 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Music 

Music 

Sewing 

Sewing 

Sewing 

Primary  grades 

Penmanship 

Kindergartens 

One  attendance  officer 

Three  attendance  offices,  each 

One  attendance  officer 

Health  Inspector 

Secretary  of  school  board... 

Superintendent  of  buildings'and  supplies. 
Superintendent's  secretary 


SEATTLl,  WASH. 

Superintendent 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 

Headof  dept .  of  method  for  grammar  grades. 
Head  of  dept.  of  method  for  primary  grades . 
Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Qarden  w(»-k 

Home  economics  (2),  each 

Manual  arts 

Music  (2),  each 

Music...  

Music 

Penmanship 

Phjrsical  education  (4),  each 

Attendance 


6^000 

1,890 
1,770 
1,650 
2,150 
1,770 
1,890 
1,870 
1,550 
2^200 
1,990 
2,010 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
1,800 
3,600 
3,600 
1,800 


10,000 
5,i00 
3,840 
3,300 

8,000 
8,300 
3^760 
3,000 
2,760 
2,400 
2,100 
2,940 
3^760 
3,000 


SEATTLE,  WASH.— continued. 

Director  of— 

Vocational  guidance 

Home  econcmtics 

Manual  training 

Music 

Orchestras 

Physical  education 

Two  coordinators  with  vocational  guidance, 

each... 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Home  visitor..., 

Comptroller 

Boolckeeper ^ 

One  derk 

One  clerk 

One  derk 

Two  derks,  each. 

One  derk 

One  derk 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Secretary  of  board 

Assistant  secretary  of  board 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

Accountant 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Superintendent's  assistant 

Supervisor  of — 

Drawing , 

Music , 

Writing  and  evening  school 

Household  arts 

Physical  training  (2),  each 

Manual  training 

Health 

Attendance  officer 

Four  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographer 


SPBINGFUELD,  MASS. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary  to  superintendent. 
Supervise  of — 

Art  and  handwork 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Music 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Nature  study 

Assistant 

Physical  education 

Two  assistants,  each. 
Home  economics , 


$4,300 
3,660 
3,660 
3,660 
2,580 
3,660 

2,760 
2,200 
1,620 
3,900 
^2,100 
1,800 
1,680 
1,500 
1,320 
1,200 
2,400 
1,440 
1,320 
1,140 
1,080 


5^800 
3,000 
2,400 
2,800 
2,400 
2,400 
2,250 

2,550 
2,550 
2,450 
2,250 
2,250 
2,250 
3,400 
1,800 
1,380 
1,260 
1,140 
1,080 


5^800 
3,500 
1,650 

3,176 
2,200 
2,050 
1,050 
1,870 
1,630 
3,175 
2,250 
1,800 
2,276 
1,950 
2,975 
1,800 
2,700 
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Salarie$  in  detail  jor  dtiea  of  over  lOOflOO  population — Continued. 


TRENTON,  N.  J.— continued. 

One nuise t\t^OQ 

Three  nurses,  each i,  150 

One  nurse 1,100 

One  nurse 1,050 

Dentist 1,650 

Extension  education  director 4,500 

Clerk 720 

Two  attendance  offlcers,  each. 1,500 

Oneattendance  officer 1,300 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 1,200 

Twoattendance  officers,  each 1,100 

Oneattendance  officer 700 

finpervisorof  working  papers 1,220 

School  psychologist 2,300 

Continuation-school  director 800 

Business  manager 3,500 

Clerk 1,800 

Secretary  board  of  education..... 3,000 

Assistant  secretary,  board  of  education —  2,000 

WASHWOTON,  D.  C. 

Superintendent 6,000 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 3,750 

Director,  intermediate  instruction 2,900 

Director,  primary  instruction 2,900 

Thirteen  district  principals,  each 2, 900 

Secretary •2,000 

Financial  clerk •2,000 

Oneclerk •1,600 

Two  clerks,  each » 1,600 

Oneclerk » 1,400 

Three  clerks,  each » 1,000 

Oneclerk »900 

Two  stenographers,  each •  1,000 

Two  messengers,  each » 720 

Supervisor  of — 

Domestic  art •2,000 

Domestic  science •  2, 500 

Drawing •  2,500 

Penmanship ^2,400 

Physical  training •  2,500 

Manual  training !•  2, 900 

Music 2,600 

WtLMINOTON,  DEL. 

Superintendent 6, 000 

Anistant  superintendent 3,000 

Director  of  Tocational  education 4,500 

Clerk,  office  of  vocational  education 1, 200 

Clerk,  office  of   Americanixation  depart- 
ment    1,200 

Supervisor  of — 

Americanization  classes. 3,000 

Sewing 2,000 

Music 2,000 

Art 2,000 

Naturestudy 1,800 

Physical  education 1,500 

Chief  attendance  officer 1,500 

Two  asaistant  attendance  offloen,  each....  1,150 

Medicalinspector 1,500 

•  Plus  $240  bonos. 


wiLMiNOToN,  DEL.— continued. 

Three  nurses,  each $1,200 

Clerk,  superintendent's  office 1, 200 

Secretary,  board  of  education. 2,500 

Clerk,  office  board  of  education 1,400 

Clerk,  office  board  of  education 1,000 

Supervisor  of  buildings 2, 500 

Chief  engineer 2,500 


WOSCKaTBR,  MA88. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 

One  assistant  suptflntendent 

Director  of— 

Drawing ( 

Home  economics 

Kindergarten 

Manual  training 

Music 

Physical  training 

Writing 

Agriculture 

Two  supervisors  of  Americanization  and 

evening  practical  arts,  each 

Business  manager  and  clerk  of  schoci  com- 
mittee  

Chief  attendance  officer 

Supervisor  of  attendance 

Chief  clerk,  superintendent's  office 

First  assistant  derk,  superintendent's  office 

Chief  clerk,  business  manager's  office 

First  assistant  clork,  business  manager's 

office 

Slen(^raphcr 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Clerk,  attendance  officers 

Inspector  of  schoolhouses  and  supervlMr  of 

Janitors 

Director  of  sduxd  hygiene 

TouNoarowN,  omo. 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Director  of  schools 

Clerk-treasurer 

Assistant  dork 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Secretary,  substitute  (per  month) 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Kindergarten  and  primary 

Penmanship 

Domestic  sdenoe  and  arts 

Manual  training 

Physical  education  and  hjrgiene 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Physical  training 

Music 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 

M  Plus  U20  boooa. 


6,000 
4,000 
4,280 

3,280 
2,000 
1,800 
8,280 

3,  an 

2,000 
S.290 

1,700 

4,600 
2,100 
2,100 
2,000 
1,400 
2,200 

1.387 

1,300 

1,150 

900 


ns 


2,1 
2,500 


9,000 
4,500 
5,000 
2.780 
2,230 
1,S» 
1,280 
70 

2,890 
2,375 
3,000 
2,373 
2,290 
2,975 
3,300 

2,889 
2,000 
1,809 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  present  buHetin  constitutes  a  complete  author  and  subject 
index  to  the  2,380  entries  contained  in  the  10  numbers  of  the  Monthly- 
Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications  issued  from  February, 
1920,  to  January,  1921,  inclusive.  The  record  was  published  each 
month  during  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  July  and  August. 
The  references  in  the  index  are  to  the  item  numbers  which  run 
consecutively  through  the  10  issues  of  the  record  for  the  year. 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to  serve  institutions  and  persons  desiring 
to  preserve  a  permanent  bibliography  of  educational  literature  for 
1920,  which  may  be  formed  by  binding  the  10  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Record  for  the  year  with  the  index  here  presented. 


(The  numbers  refer  to  item,  not  to  page.    Names  of  persons  about  whom  articles  ot  books  are  written 

and  referonces  to  s'lbjects,  are  printed  In  small  capitals.] 


A. 


Abb,  Edmund,  1746. 

Abbot,  E.  8.,  »79. 

Abbot,  Julia  W.,  1598,  2283  (5). 

Abbott,  W.  L.,  2102. 

Abelson,  A.  R.,  1699. 

Abrams,  A.  W.,  2022. 

Academic  degrees.   Su  Dkureej^,  acodeiuk-. 

Academic  tekure.    See  Teachers,  tenure. 

ACADEMIES,  U6. 

Acher,  R.  A.,  1815. 

Adams,  Henry,  447. 

.idams,  Mabel  E.,  1697  (5),  1698  (f»). 

Adamson,  J.  W.,  684, 1972. 

Addams,  Jane,  680  (3). 

Adenoids,  1651. 

Adler,  FeUx,  1897  (6). 

Administration,  rural  school,  534;  school,  102- los, 
324-334,  676-588,  84^852,  938  (21),  1111-1121,  VOH, 
1391-1406,  1637-1641,  1865-1872,  1907  (22),  2122, 
•2124,  2130,  232V2325;  universities  and  colleges, 
319,  831,  839,  2102,  2112,  2310,  ZU^. 

Adolescence,  517, 1242, 143<. 

Adult  education,  170R. 

aeronavtics,  575. 

Agan,  K.  E..  1320. 


Agricultural  colleges.    See,  Land-obant  col- 

I        LBttES. 

,  Agricultural  education,  137-139,  380,  899-900, 
902,  936  (1),  (13),  1158,  1451  (H),  1477,  1676,  1926- 
1927,  2167-2168. 
,  Aguayo,  A.  M.,  2244. 
'  Aikln,  W.  H.,  1317  (5). 

Alabama  home  ectsnomics  asvsoeiatiou.  898. 

Alaska,  education,  191. 

Albers,  O.  R.,  540. 

Albert,  R.,  1229. 

Alden,  Florence  D.,  122. 

Alderman,  E.  A.,  2226. 

Aldrich,  F.  C,  369. 

Ale,  Ada  G.,  403. 

Alexander,  Adah,  2301  (12). 

Alexander,  C.  C,  92. 

Alexander,  Carter,  1391,  1840,  232«). 

Alexander,  Jessie  M.,  2002. 

Alexander,  Virginia  M.,  629. 

Alexander,  W.  P..  1042  (1). 

Aley,  R.  J.,  557,  1371  (9),  2267. 

Alfonsi,  Alfonso,  1122. 

Algebra,  tciwhinK,  1310;  tests,  2'i,  218;  value,  12;>«. 

Auens.    See  Americanization:  iMMKiRANTS. 

All-year  schools,  1394. 

AUbutt.  .Sir  T.  C,  UKi. 
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AUou,  Aniiie  W.,  1242. 

Allen,  C.  F.,  11G3  (3). 

Allen,  E.  E.,  2368  (13). 

Allen,  Roland,  884. 

AUen,  W.  H.,  1938  (3). 

Alley,  Sadie  M.,  1364  (5). 

Allison,  Grace  E.,  1482  (3). 

Aim,  O.  W.,  1772. 

Almack,  J.  C,  430,  1544  (2),  2092,  2177. 

Altmann,  G.  J.,  2333. 

Amadeo,  Tomils,  900. 

Ambidexterity,  710. 

Amerioui  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  60. 

American  association  of  collegiate  registrars,  2301. 

American  association  of  instructors  of  the  blind, 
2368. 

American  association  of  tmlvorsity  professors,  91, 
834. 

American  association  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
speech  to  the  deaf,  1697-1098. 

American  automobile  association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  2356. 

American  bar  association.  Section  of  legal  educa* 
tion,  140. 

American  child  hygiene  association,  1418. 

Amsbioan  B.  F.  school  or  rons  arts,  409, 649. 

American  historical  association.  Committee  on 
history  and  education  for  citizenship,  396. 

Amorican  instructors  of  the  deaf,  1696. 

American  library  association,  429. 

American  medical  association,  1480. 

American  medical  association.  Council  on  medi- 
cal education,  906. 

Am^lcan  physical  education  association,ll429. 

Amorican  psychological  association,  464. 

American  Rod  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  1888. 

American  school  citizenship  league,  176. 

American  school  hygiene  association,  1883. 

American  sociological  society,  680. 

AMBKICAiaZATIOK,  408-406,  641-647,''.  6831  (15H 16), 
680  (3),  899  (7),  917-918,  938  (6),  939  (4).  949, 1170- 
1171,  1194  (4),  1195  (2),  1198  (9)-(12),  1499-1508, 
168^-1690,  1939-1943,  2179-21S1,  2382-2364;  in  kin- 
dergartens, 274. 

Ames,  E.W.,  636. 

Anderson,  C.  J.,  1279. 

Anderson,  H.  W.,  1111  (5),  1452. 

Anderson,  J.  T.  M.,  132  (10). 

Anderson,  L.  F.,  1906. 

Anderson,  V.  V.,  1700. 

Andrews,  Fannie  F.  176. 

Andrews,  Hazel  M.,  1922. 

AngeU,  J.  R.,  673,  836  (1),  899.(4). 

Angier,  R.  P.,  2103. 

Anthony,  G.  C,  1163  (15). 

Anthony,  Katherino  M.,  960.  2003,  2133. 

Arbnthnot,  Ann  C,  1795. 

ARITHMETIC,  782;  tests,  730,  200P,  2247  (iv)-(v). 

Armas,  Maria  J.  de,  1587. 

Armentrout,  W.  D.,  2134. 

Arms,  Miranda  R.,  2100. 

Armsby,  H.  P.,  101. 

ABHY  alpha  TEST,  179. 

Army  ixtelugenck  tests,  443  (2),  732,  740,  126«, 

1576.    See  aUo  Ixtkluoenck  tests. 
Arnold,  E.  H.,  2338  (3). 
Arnold,  Sarah  L.,  920,  2353. 


Arouovici,  Carol,  1499. 

Arps,  G.  F.,  479. 

Art  EDUCATION,  682  (11).  807  (24).  938  (19).  \\M<\\- 

(5),  UW  (5),  1236  (6),  1579, 2351. 
Ashbaugh,  £.  J.,  16. 
Ashtoii,  Bessie  L.,  2274. 
Aspinwall,  W.  B.,  1072  (1). 
Assembly,  high  school,  540. 
Associated  Harvard  clubs,  835. 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  progressive- 
education,  301. 
Association  of  American  agricultural  coIIegQA  an*! 

experiment  stations,  899. 
Association  of  American  colleges,  2101. 
Association  of  American  law  schools,  IIGI,  14S1 . 
Association  of  American  universities.  «S&,  23r2. 
Associatiou  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of 

the  ^ddle  States  and  Maryland,  1193. 
Association  of  colleges  and  se^mdary  schools  of  tho 

Southern  States,  1092. 
Association  of  collegiate  schools  of  business.  630. 
Association  of  history  teadiers  of  the  Middle  States 

and  Maryland,  44. 
Association  of  institutions  giving  normal  instruc. 

tion  in  physical  education,  601 . 
Association  of  mathematioB  teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

514. 
Association  of  presidents  and  past^presklents  of  the- 

State  and  national  music  teachersassocUtions,  S3»^ 
Atheam,  W.  8.,  713. 
Athletics,  866  (3). 
Atkins,  H.  G.,  1294. 
Atkinson,  Alfred.  1095. 
Atkinson,  J.  H.,  240. 

ArrRNnANCE.   See  School  aitendaxce* 
Autin,  Albert,  607. 
AveriU.  L.  A.,  67,  212,  276,  799, 1325. 
Avery,  D.,  1540  (4). 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  1207. 
Ayres  spkluno  scale.  2247  (IX). 


Babcock,  K.  C,  1725  (3). 
Bach,  E.  E.,  1198  (10). 
Bach,  R.  P.,  370. 
Backus,  A.  D.,  1453. 

Backward  chilpren,  657-658.    Set  mUo    Bliui- 
xation;  Exceptional  aoLDREx;  Rktardatton .. 
Badley,  J.  H.,  2186. 
Baebenroth,  A.  C,  314. 
Bagley,  W.  C,  584, 1349, 1355,  2127. 
BaUey,  C.  W.,  970. 
BaUey,  L.  H.,  1158. 
Bailey,  Pearce,  1572. 
Bain,  Road,  15M(1). 
Baird,  W.  it.,  s37. 
Baker,  K.  D..  64. 
Baker.  C.  .M..  420.  IfiU,  2330. 
Baker,  [.<»..  S4l  (25). 
Bnkpr.  X.  P..  866  (4). 
Bakor,  S.  Josephine,  ?140  (5).      ' 
BAKERsriKf.i).  Cat..,  education,  I7:js^ 
Bal  oni.  A.  ii.,  17W. 
Baldcnspergor,  Fernand,  13. 
BttlfUiig,  rrrunt,  1971  (5). 
BaltiiviD,  n.  T.,  651,  1174,  2247. 
Ral'lwln.  E.C.,  1111  (11). 
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Baldwin,  Ilelon  \..  8^7  HI). 
Baldwin,  L.  De  W.,  2347. 
Baldwin.  S.  K..  W7. 
Hall.  Katherine  F.,  901. 
Rallard,  P,  B.,  1243. 
Hftllon,  F.  L.,  1198  (1). 
T^ALLOU  SCALE,  2247  (idi), 
nALTTMOBE,  publlc  SChOOls,  597. 

Bamberger,  Florence  K.,  1196  (5). 

Bamosbenjer,  Velda  C,  1588. 

Barbour,  A.  L.,  1907  (4). 

Barlcer,  Ernest,  451. 

Barnard,  Florence,  79. 

Barnes,  H.  E.,  1312. 

Barnes,  J.  H.,  2104. 

Barnes,  Walter,  234, 1547. 

Bamett,  Albert,  192« 

Barrett,  E.  R.,  745  (2). 

Barrows,  D.  P.,  838. 

Bartlett,  L.  W.,  1332  (11). 

Bartiett,  Murray,  21  OS. 

Barton,  G.  E.,  375. 

Barton,  J.  W.,  1406. 

Bass,  Altha  L.,  1707. 

Bossett,  Dorothy  M.,  2248. 

nat?helder,  N.  H.,  1060. 

Batdorf,  S.  F.,  1332  (4). 

Bates.  R.  L.,  2247  (lii). 

Battenbnrg,  J.  P.,  1073. 

Battle,  K.  P.,  1206(2). 

!)auf^man,  Ruby,  1500. 

Baxter,  L.  H.,  891. 

Baxter,  Mildred  F.,  1923. 

Baylor,  Adelaide  S.,  2170.  i 

Beach,  Dorothea,  1475. 

liear,  Beatrice  E.,  1656. 

Bear,  Olive,  807  (22) 

Beard,  Frederica,  2157. 

Beard,  R.O.,  1682. 

Beatty,  W.  W.,  2259,  2272. 

Beck,  David,  233«  (9). 

Beery,  C.  E.,  860. 

Beeson,  E.  O.,  471. 

Beeson,  M.  F.,  1767. 

Belgium,  education,  1556. 

Bellamann,  H.  H.,  793  (6;. 

Belote,  T.  T.,  15. 

Bender,  W.  H.,  1195  (5). 

Benedict,  A.  L.,  Ii510. 

Benedict,  iA*.,  Margaret  H.,  751. 

Benetti  BrunelH,  Valeria,  699. 

Bengongh,  Thomas,  444  (10). 

Bengtson,  Araalia  M.,  1194  (S),  1602Y2). 

Benjamin,  C.  II.,  1233. 

Bennett.  C.  A.,  1150  (6),  1520, 1909. 

Bennett,  Ernest,  701. 

Bennett,  0.  M.,  1564. 

Bennett,  Margaret,  1564. 

Benson,  O.  H..  1199  (6),  1907  (13). 

Bergson,  Henri,  7. 

Bernard,  L.  L.,  141, 1521. 

Berry,  D.  B.,  2247  (Ix). 

Berry,  Elm*T,  1429  (2). 

Berthed,  Alm4, 134. 

Bcsfloa,  Aug.,  741. 

BeteUe,  J.  O.,  1054, 1414. 

BetW,  O.  H.,  133.  6tO,  2158. 


Pornn.  A.  T>.,  UK')a^. 

Bevnn.  K.  TI..  1096,  12l.». 

15overlo.r.  t'larn,  1249. 

Bevter,  Isabel.  SOS  (1), 

BevinR<on,  W.  R.,  918. 

Bible  in  schools,  1194  (4). 

Bible  study,  1238. 

BielasH,  A.K.,  2247(iv). 

Bigclow,  <7ertrude  I.,  1773. 

Bigelow,  ^I.  A.,  .•:49. 

Billiti,  Florence  O.,  486  («). 

Binet  scale,  472,  2247  (ill). 

BiNET  TE.STS,  726,  989,  992. 

BiNET-SofON  TESTS,  21,   729.   2on2.    See  et»o  In- 

TELLIGENCE  TESTS. 

Bingham,  Hiram,  149. 

Bingham,  W.  V.,  845. 

BiNGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  survey,  OPI. 

BioixxjT,  teaching,  263,  907  (11);  Junior   collri:.>5. 

1034. 
Bird  .«n"Ui>Y,  in  clcmpninry  sdiooh,  790. 
Birue,  E.  H.,  mn. 
Bishop,  W.  W.,  165.  172«  r.V. 
BizioU.  W.  B.,  1726  C5>. 
Blact,  N.  F.,  819. 
BlacV,  W.  W.,  277. 
Blackshcar,  Laura  L.,  6S2  (ll\ 
Blair,  F.  G..807(2). 
Blair,  Sir  Roberl.  1747.  2004. 
Blakely,  P.  L..  fill. 
Blakeman,  Edwju<l.  Wi. 
Blanchard,  A.  H.,  116:uil>. 
PlanAard,  Phvllls,  1177. 
Blanco  y  FAnrber,  Ruflno.  12t)8. 
Blanguemon,  Edmond,  1Z20. 
Blankenship,  Of  a,  2369. 
Blanton,  Annie  W.,  1S4, 1392, 172fi  (2). 
Blanton,  Marjiaret  (J.,  52^  (2). 
Blanton,  8.  (i..  1173  (1). 
Blanton,  Smiley,  525  (2). 
Bleyer,  W.  G.,  34. 
Bijxn,  education,  4 10-4 11., 426,  236<. 
Bliss,  C.  P.,  1163  (U). 
Bliss,  D.  C.,'589,  617. 
BUss,  Daniel,  2224. 
Blumenthal,  Frances,  17A8. 
Boardman,  H.  P.,  386. 
Boas,  George,  150 

Bobbitt,  Franklin,  109,  335, 1065  (3),  22<*1. 
Bode,  B.  H.,  10. 
Boggess,  Helen  M.,  852. 
Boggs,  J.,  1393. 
Boigey,  .Maurice,  868. 
BoisK,  Id.,  education,  1736, 
Bolenlus,  Emma  M.,  1791. 
Bolsor,  C.  M.,  18G5,  2303. 
Bolton.  Eurl  Belle,  2230. 
Bolton,  F.  E.,  841  (17b). 
Bond,  B.  W.,  397. 
Bono,  H.  A.,  1326, 1971  (0). 
Bonner,  H.  R.,  1111  (6),  1873,  2122. 
Bonser,  F.  G.,  1234, 1387, 1642. 
Books  and  readino.   See  Librariks  and  blad- 

INO. 

Boone,  R.  G.,  831  (3). 
Borglum,  S.  H.,  409,  M9. 
I  Boston.    School  committee,  SO. 
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Bostwifk,  A.  E.,  929,  1526. 

Bwtwick,  A.  T..  1726  (14). 

Botany,  learhiuic,  936  (11);  high  siiool*.  1038. 

Bougie,  (\,  ir.84. 

Bourjiin.  IIiil)crt,  1221. 

Bowik'P,  (I.  A.,  ol5,  7S3. 

Bowcn,  (J.  O.,  793(11). 

Bowen,  Louise  De  K.,  1899. 

Bowhay,  A.  A.  Jr.,  831  (2). 

Bowlln,  W.  R.,  2a31. 

BoHinaD,  C.  A.,  1151. 

BowTuaii,  F.  li.,  46. 

Bowman,  J.  C,  1287. 

Bowser,  J.  B.  H.,  2247  (xi). 

Boy  scolt.s,  354. 

Boycc,  T.  W.,  1199  (4). 

Boyden,  A.  C,  1072(7). 

Boys,  459. 

Bradford,  Mary  C.  C,  185. 

Bradford,  Mary  D.,  1199  (12),  1812,  2283  (3\ 

Braikford,  H.N. ,2237. 

Brainard,  P.  P.,  558. 

Broincrd,  J.  F.,  1709. 

Braisted,  W.C,  1164. 

Braley,  E.  F.,  1662. 

Bralley,  F.  M.,  1726  (9). 

Brandenburg,  W.  A.,  820. 

Braunon,  M.  A.,  1097, 1725  id),  ISM. 

Branom,  F.  K.,  608,  772. 

Branom,  M.  E.,  50,  482, 1774. 

Breck,  Emma  J.,  1332  (7). 

Breslich,  E.  R.,  1031. 

BretnaU,  (J.  H.,  2336. 

Brewer,  J.  M.,  1156, 1472,  16:J7,  166:j. 

Brewster,  Klhel  H.,  498. 

Bridges,  J.  W.,  1372. 

Briggs,  T.  II.,  1333  ,1825  (N),  2260. 

Brigham,  A.  P.,  509-^10,  773. 

Bright,  Alan,  2301  (10). 

Bright  ciiildeen.    See  iUkted  i  iiildrkn. 

Bristol,  Ruth  L.,  520. 

Brittain,M.L.,  682(1). 

Brooks,  K.  C,  398. 

Brooks,  M.S.,  1356. 

Brooks,  t?.  S.,  987,  12.50. 

Brooks,  T.  1).,  2360. 

Broome,  E.  C,  1112. 

Brower,  Lyle,  1910. 

Brown,  Adelaide,  1418  (3). 

Brown,  E.  E.,  1930. 

Brown,  E.  M.,  1111(1). 

Brown,  E.  S.,  872. 

Browni,  G.  A.,  1565. 

Brown,  (iertrude,  2056  (6). 

Brown,  U.  A.,  75,  2S9, 1280. 

Brown,  J.  H.,  807  (5),  1971  (2). 

Brown,  L.  T.,  1430. 

Brown,  R.  M.,  lajO. 

Brown,  SaiiKor,  BXX). 

Browne.  (I.  IJ.,  UntS. 

Browne,  T.  J.,  347-348,  541. 

Brownell,  IU'rl)ert,  784,  imi. 

Browning,  Oscar,  199,  2270. 

Brubaohor,  A.  U.,  6H3  (1),  119s    ft'. 

Bruce,  A.  A.,  324. 

Bruce,  P.  A.,  2304. 

Bruell.  W.  F.,  l.-il'idl). 


Brufero,  R.  W.,  763  (2). 

Bruhn,  Martha  E.,  1097  (2). 

Brush,  U.  R.,  2171. 

Bryan,  £.  A.,  1666. 

Bryan,  E.  B.,  460. 

Bryan,  J.  S.,  81. 

Bryan,  W.  L.,  1194  (9). 

Bryant,  Sophie,  1447. 

BucER,  Martin,  1. 

Buchanan,  James,  444  (1). 

Buchanan,  M.  A.,  444  (14). 

Buchanan,  R.  E.,  1195  (6). 

Buck,  George,  1094  (4). 

Buck,  P.  M.,  294. 

Buckingham,  B.  R.,  724,  807  (10),  (27),  1759. 

buckinuuah  spelunq  scale,  2247  (ix). 

Buffalo.    University,  1380. 

BulTum,  D.  h.,  2268. 

Bulger,  Charles,  566. 

Bullowa,  Alma  M.,  526. 

Bunce,  E.  F.,  2123. 

Bunker,  F.  F.,  1541  (1). 

Burbonk,  E.  D.,  490,  746. 

Burdick,  Anna  L.,  414. 

Bureau  of  oduculional  dramatics,  New  York  Ciiy. 

2038. 
Burgess,  Eliza l)cth  C,  1482  (10). 
Burgess,  G.  K.,  1864. 
Burgess,  W.  R.,  1615, 1647,  2227. 
Burgett,  Earl,  576. 
Burkhard,  Oscar,  1019. 
Burlingome,  L.  L.,  1034. 
Bumcll,  L.  S.,  1907  (9). 
Bumham,J«>rncst,  550. 
Burnham,  Mabel  T.,  1317  (3). 
Burubam,  W.  H.,  213. 
Burns,  A.  T.,  1939. 
Burns,  James,  1903. 
Burrall,  Jessie  L.,  2180. 
Burridge,  O.  A.,  1907  (8). 
Burris,  W.  P.,  5M,  1113. 
Burritt,  O.  11.,  2368(12). 
Burrows,  Mark,  804  (1). 
Burt,  Cyril,  12, 17. 
Burton,  M.  Le  R.,  461,  683   3).  1371  *a),  21ti»»^;:ia7. 

2305. 
Busch,  Wilhclm,  965. 
Bush,  I.  B.,  683  (20). 
Bush,  S.  n.,  151. 
Bushnell,C.  J.,  875. 

BlNLNKciH    EDUCATION.     S(t    CoMMLKtlAl.     Ki.lU  A- 
T10N. 

Butler,  F.  C,  641. 
Butler,  H.  B.,  1418(5). 
Butler,  N.  M.,93,  1748. 
Buttclman,  C.  V.,  57. 
BuUerOeld,  E.  W.,  1334. 
Butterfield,  K.  L.,  899(5). 
Buttrlck,  Wallace,  1695. 
Butts,  A.  B.,  685. 
Bylnglon,  E.  II.,  2010. 

C. 

Cadmore,  Edith,  243. 
Cahen,  Maurice,  38. 

CAI^UTTA  UNIVKRSITV  toMMI'^viOV,  JtlO,  4.^1. 

CftldweU,  H.  H.,  988. 
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CftldwreU,  O.  W.,  1313, 1347  (1). 

Calhoun,  J.  T.,  1003. 

CaUfornia  high  school  teachers'  association,  1332. 

Call,  A.  D.,  186. 

Callahan,  John,  1150  (U). 

Callaway,  P.  P.,  295. 

Calvin,  Henrietta,  1&42  («). 

Cameron,  H.  C,  025. 

Camp-pirb  qibls,  1439. 

Campbell,  Blanche  E.,  682  (6). 

Campbell,  L.  W.,  2247  (ii). 

Canby,  H.  S.,  841  (19),  1788. 

Capen,  S.  P.,  94,  448,  1092  (2\  11 U.  1H71  {2),  hwa, 
2124,  2301  (2),  2312  (4). 

Capps,  A.  O.,  807  (8),  2030. 

Carback,  C.  H.,  1786. 

Carlisle,  J.  O.,  499,  760. 

Carmichael,  H.  P.,  1826. 

Carmichacl,  R.  D.,  846. 

Carnegie  endowment  tor  international  peace,  178. 

Carnegie  foundation  tot  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing, 681, 1350. 

Carney,  Mabel,  683  (10),  (13),  1602  (3). 

Carothers,  W.  H.,  61. 

Carr,  J.  P.,  642, 1092  (4). 

Carrier,  F.  W.,  2055. 

Carruth,  W.  H.,  1589. 

Carson,  C.  H.,  745  (3). 

Cary,  C.  P.,  290,577,154S,  1979. 

Case,  O.  W.,  1163  (9). 

Case,  H.  C,  1111  (7). 

Cassidy,  M.  A.,  882, 936  (8). 

Cates,  H.  J.,  2155. 

Cates,  Joseph,  877. 

Catholic  church  in  the  U.  8. ,  88G. 

Cathouc  church.   See  Roman  Cathouc  church. 

Caullery,  Maurice,  705. 

Cavanaugh,  R.  £.,  821. 

Center,  Stella  S.,  625. 

CE.iTRC,  Charles,  2.  • 

Chadsey,  C.  E.,  1482  (5). 

Chalard,  J.,  1553. 

Chamberlain,  A.  H.,  831  (1),  (5),  1841-1842. 

Chamberlain,  Essie,  35, 807  (21). 

Chamberlain,  J.  P.,  2051. 

Chamberlain,  Mabel,  1805. 

Chamberlin,  T.  C,  841  (7). 

Chambers,  G.  G.,  2301  (18). 

Chambers,  W.  G.,  1198  (17). 

Champenois,  J.  J.,  2301  (4). 

Chancellor,  W.  E.,  296,  1419,  143^,  1693. 

Chapin,  Lucy  S.,  2345. 

Chapln,  R.  B.,  1911. 

Chapman,  C.  E.,  198$. 

Chapman,  J.  C,  2005. 

Chapman,  J.  J.,  763(1). 

Chapman,  J.  V.,  936  (4). 

Chappie,  B.  P.,  2368  (7). 

Charters,  W.  W.,  725, 1831. 

Chase,  Daniel,  6(U  (4). 

Chase,  H.  W.,  1373. 

Chase,  Mabel  J.,  1907  (3). 

Chatburn,  O.  R.,  1163  (8). 

Cheiostrt,  1166;  study,  262;  teaching,  939  (7),  1040, 
1275. 

Cherrington,  P.  B.,  202. 

Chicago,  ni.    Department  of  health,  599. 


'  (Chicago  principals' club.    Committee  on  standards 

and  measurements,  31. 
Child  labor,  878,880-881,1897  (2)-(3),  1902. 
Child  stitdY,  12-15, 212-216, 718-723, 1244, 1246, 1564, 

1756,2001,2244-2246. 
Child  wrlfare,  36*-365, 877-881, 1136, 1418  (6)- (8), 

1444-1446,  1661,   1897-1902,  2165-2156,  2342-2344; 

England,  1888;  Scotland,  1S08. 
Children,  care,  1418;  education,  1442;  healih,  1419, 

1897  (5),  1899,  2140  (2),  (4)-(6). 
Childs,  Breta  W.,  774, 1907  (7). 
Childs,L.  W.,1651. 
Chile,  education,  1988. 
China,  education,  8-9, 967. 
C^rlsman,  Oscar,  718. 
Chubb,  Perdval,  2338  (1). 
Church,  Emma  M.,  1150  (6). 
ChurchUl,  0.  B.,  443  (4). 
Cincinnati.    UNnrERsrrr,  1380. 
CmZKNSHiP,  39^-402,  683  0),  «12,  914-915,  1199  (3), 

(12);  training,  111,  911,  1332  (1),  1345,  1496-1497, 

1499,  i;>42  (4),  1686-1687, 1725  (11),  1726  (5). 
CluUi-Paratore,  Laura,  707. 
Civic  education,  147-148, 396-402, 63*-«40,  683  (6), 

911-916,  1167-1169,  1236  (2),  1495-1498,  1684-1687, 

1937-1938, 2177-2178, 2360-2361 . 
Clapp,  F.  L.,  1816. 
Clapp,H.L.,  1235,2245. 
Clark,  A.  Bess.,  235. 
(Hark,  Bertha  M.,  516. 
Clark,  Donald,  452. 
Clark,  E.M.,  255. 
Clark,  Harry,  187,1852. 
Clark,  M.G.,  2326. 
Clark,  Mary  E.,  1592. 
Clark,  R.L.,  2247  (V). 
Clark,  T.  A.,  567, 1061. 
Clark,  Taliaferro,  110. 
Clark,  W.W.,  2195. 

Classical  EDUCATION.    See  Liberal  education. 
Classics  41-43,  251-253,  498-502,  763,  961,  1027-1028, 

1303-1304, 1595, 2267.    See  aho  GREEK  lanou age  ; 

Latin  language. 
Claussenius,  Marie,  1236  (6). 
Claxton,  P.  P.,  155,  249,  444  (3),  528,  687,  10H2.  1146, 

1194  (13),  1374,  1616,  2301  (1). 
Clemens,  M.  A.,  2247  (x). 
Clement,  J.  A.,  1760. 
aement,  J.  U.,  291,  849. 
Clements,  Katherine,  1236  (6). 
Cleveland,  Elizabeth,  1701. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Board  of  education,  1617. 
Clow,  F.  U.,  356,  768. 
,Cobb,5<r  Cyril,  1989. 
Cobb,  Stan  wood,  203. 
Cobern,  C.  M.,  2159. 
Cocks,  O.G.,  2257. 
Cody,  F.  L.,  578. 
Cody,  H.  J.,  444(2). 
Coe,  G.  A.,  1072  (S),  1448. 
Coffman,  L.  D.,  822,  1066, 1094  (6),  1364  (4). ' 
Cohen,  David,  618. 
Ck)hen,  I.  D.,  1522  (4)-(5),  2362. 
Cohen,  Joseph,  1252. 
Cohn,  Caroline,  643. 
Colbom,  Lois,  2151. 
Colby,  Elbridge,  1749,  2182. 
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Ooddard,  Mary  C,  2360  (8). 

Oodefh>y,  1627. 

Godfrey,  HoUis,  1455. 

Oodin,  Paul,  1566. 

Ooeokel,  H.  J.,  2357. 

Qoggin,  D.  J.,  444  (18). 

Ooldstdn,  M.  A.,  1181, 2102. 

Oomph,  Marguerite,  030. 

Ooode,  J.  P.,  257, 1006. 

Qoodlander,  Mabel  R.,  65, 530. 

Ooodnow,  F.  J.,  1163  (1). 

Qoodrich,  Annie  W.,  1482  (1). 

Goodrich,  C.  F.,  110. 

Goodrich,  Ruth,  1542  (12), 

Gosling,  T.  W.,  36, 148, 1045, 1153, 1332  (1). 

Gould,  Sir  A.  P.,  880. 

Gould,  Arthur,  1339. 

Gould,  J.  C,  1359. 

Qourlet,  Apolline  de,  1224. 

GBADDra,  939  (9),  1126.    See  dUo  Pbomotion  or 

PUFILS. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  1206  (i). 

Graham,  J.  N.,  1296. 

Graham,  W.  P.,  755. 

Gbammar.  See  Enoush  lanouaob.  composition 
and  grammar. 

Grawmab  schools.  See  Elemkntart  educa- 
tion; Public  SCHOOLS. 

Grand  Rapids  union  high  school,  357. 

Grandgont,  C.  H.,  li)95. 

Grant,  Emma  B.,  742, 1593. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  338, 1528. 

Graves,  Louis,  1981. 

Graveson,  C.  C,  869. 

Gray,  Beryl^  2365. 

Gray,  C.  H.,  958. 

Gray,  C,  T.,  468  (2). 

Gray,  P.  L.,  743. 

Gray,  R.  F.,  1940. 

Gray,  W.  8.,  220,  2027. 

Grayson,  C.  T.,  2376. 

Great  Britain.    Board  of  education,  350, 1900,  2019. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  Welsh  de- 
partment, 1057. 

Great  Brttain,  education,  195, 1216. 

Greece,  education,  1743. 

Greek  language,  study,  763  (5);  teaching,  1277, 

Greene,  A.  M.,  Jr.,  1935. 

Greene,  W.  C,  1562. 

Greener,  G.  C,  1674. 

Greenstone,  Julius,  887. 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  1706. 

Grier,  N.  M.,  1038, 1652, 2331. 

Griffin,  B.  F.,  1624. 

Griffith,  E.  W.,  2203. 

Griffith,  G.  L.,  2010. 

Griffith,  I.  S.,  1150  (1),  1456. 

Grimes,  B.  J.,  2247  (viU). 

Grinstead,  W.  J.,  807  (5),  (15),  1024. 

Gros,  J.,  1225. 

Grose,  H.  B.,  1949. 

Grove,  C.  S.,  1971  (1). 

Groves,  E.  R.,  1800. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C,  1981. 

Oruver,  E.  A.,  2193. 

Gruver,  H.  S.,  1072  (2). 

Grymoult,  Pierre,  1232. 

Guenot,  H.,  923. 


Guerlin  de  Guer,  Ch.,  467. 
Guliok,  L.  H.,  873. 
Gummere,  R.  M.,  1201. 
Gunthorp,  Horace,  1388. 
Guth,  W.  W.,817. 
Guthrie,  W.  D.,  1680. 
Guy,  J.  F.,  1198  (2). 


Haarhofl,  Theodore,  1074. 
Haber,  Roy,  1573. 
Haberman,  J.  V.,  1255. 
Habert,  H.  M.,  2360  (7). 
Hackney,  B.  L.,  327. 
Hadley,  A.  T.,  763  (3). 
Hadley,  Theodosla,  519. 
Hadxsits,  G.  D.,  41. 
Haeceel,  Pre/.,  940. 
Hagedorn,  Hermann,  390. 
Haggerty,  M.  B.,  727. 
Haig,  R.  M.,  1868. 

HAnETBITBT,  445  (1). 

Haines,  C.  G.,  841  (13). 

Haines,  T.  H.,  1184, 1186. 

Hale,  G.  E.,  323. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  1862, 1905. 

HaU,  Jennie,  1236  (l)-(2). 

HaU,  Perdval,  1697  (4). 

HaU-C^uest,  A.  L.,  Ul>112, 1125, 1199  (3).  (13). 

Hallett,  B.  8.,  839,  862. 

Ham,  Barbara  B.,  268. 

Hamilton,  A.  B.,  853. 

Hamilton,  C.  A.,  2368  (4). 

Hamilton,  C.  Q.,  1316  (3). 

Hamilton,  D.  B.,  499,760. 

Hamilton,  R.  L.,  2354. 

Hamilton,  Samuel,  279. 

HamUton,  William,  191  (5). 

Hanmielbaugh,  D.  D.,  IIU  (4). 

Hammond,  Josephine,  2125. 

Hand,  W.  H.,  286. 

Handschin,  C.  H.,  474. 

Handwoek.   Su  Manual  trajnimo  . 

HANDWRimro.   See  Wbitino. 

Haney,  J.  P.,  019. 

Hanifan,  L.  J.,  605. 

Hanna,  J.  C,  775,  807  (20),  1314. 

Hannan,  F.  W.,  1663. 

Hanus,  P.  H,,  1399. 

Hard,  William,  1141. 

Harden,  Max,  179. 

Harding,  8.  B.,  44  (1). 

Harding,  W.  L.,  1327, 1982. 

Hardy,  Bdith,  807  (22). 

Hare,  Hobart  A.,  880. 

Harker,  J.  R.,  1100. 

Harlan,  Mabel  L.,  1675. 

Harlan's  American  bistort  test,  2010. 

Harley,  L.  R.,  501. 

Harllee,  W.  C,  1691. 

Harper,  R.  A.,  1109. 

Harper,  R.  M.,  475. 

Harris,  Achsah,  486  (2). 

Harris,  J.  H.,  545. 

Harris,  T.  H.,  043. 

Harrison,  Elisabeth,  528,  797. 

Hart,  J.  K.,  2340. 

Hartman,  Mn.  Leila  G.,  2301  (8). 
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HartweU,  S.  Ow,9H  1«8« 

HABTABO  aHOINXBBINO  SCHOOL,  1036. 

HABVABO  OEADVATS  school  Of  BDUCATIOir,  1019. 

HABVABD  law  SCHOOL,  682. 

Harvard  teadien'  assodatkm,  140p. 

Habyabo  umfBBSlTit,  568, 1375. 

Hanrsy,  Emma  B.,  2864. 

^btrvey,  N.  A.,  738. 

Hasldns,  C.  H.,  504. 

Qaattogi,  Mnatwft,  1901* 

Hatch,  S.  A.,  1270. 

Hathaway,  WinUkod,  842, 2808  (8). 

Hatt,  W.  K.,  683. 

HAWAU.     UNIVBB8ITr»  1864. 

Hawley,  W.  H.,  2028. 

Hayden,  P.  O.,  266. 

Hayden,  P.  M.,  2370. 

Hayes,  8.  P.,  2868  (1). 

Hayford,  J.  F.,  1163  (2). 

Hays,  D.  O.,  780. 

Hayward,  F.  H.,  1657. 

Hacard,  Paul,  2048. 

Hbalth,  845,  1100  (7);  instrnctioii,  117,  038  (4): 

officers,  685;  rural,  845;  s^ool  ehUdren,  641. 
Heamshaw,  F.  J.  C,  1806. 
Hbatino,  860,  862,  nil  (11). 
Hbbbbws.   SmJbws. 
Heokel,  A.  K.,  44  (8). 
Hedges,  M.  H.,  1634. 
Helnonen,  J.  C,  1408. 
Heinta,  Victor,  1104  (12). 
Helderman,  N.  B.,  1542  (10). 
Heller,  Otto,  208, 840. 
Henmon,  V.  A.  C,  221, 553. 
Henry,  A.  E..  888. 
Henry,  Mary  B.,  1688. 
Herring,  J.  P.,  476, 1272. 
Henrey,  W.  L.,  2088. 
Hetberlngton.  C.  W.,  601  (3),  1136. 
Hevia,  AureUo,  1732. 
Hewitt,  C.  C,  358. 
Hewlett,!.  H., 683  (4). 
Heymann.A.,2838(7). 
Hibben,J.  0.,318. 
Hickle,Carey,  85, 688. 
Hicks,  lCinxiie,2368  (14). 
Higbee,F.  O.,390. 
High  schools,  1347;  Ohio,  1344.    Set  also  Juniob 

moH  schools;  Second abt  education;  Six-and- 

aiX  FLAN. 

Hiohbb  education,  01-100,  314-322,  566-572,  834- 
844,  038  (I),  1002-1108,  1371-1386,  1632-1636,  1725 
(3)-(7),  1861-1863,1003,2101,2301-2319.    See  aUo 

UNIYEBSITIES  and  COLLEGES. 
EbGHWAT  BNOINBEBING  EDUCATION^  2356. 

Hildebrant ,  Edith  L. ,  870. 

HiU,  A.  R.,  1371(1),  2312  (6). 

Hill,D.S.,1458. 

HiU,  H.C.,  1038(1). 

HiU,  Helen  F.,  080. 

HiU,  L.W.,  2143. 

HiU,  Patty  8.,  1104  (6). 

HiUegas,  M.  B., 683  (12),  1072  (6), 1198  (8). 

HOLEGAS  SCALE,  2247  (xi). 

HiUegeist,  W.  M,,2301  (U). 
HiU8,E.C.,494. 
Hinchman,  F.  K.,  2056  (3). 
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Binm,  H.  0.,  1400. 

HixMt,L.N.,  601(1),  680. 

Hiiikle,H.lC.,1076. 

HmoBT,  FrsDQfa,  teadilngy  606;  Hlspanlo-Amerl- 
oan,  study,  44  (2);  madlortl,  48;  sooiaUsed,  46; 
study,  254-256,458,771,1805-1806;  teachHig,40,444 
(15),482,508  (l)-(2), 505-«)6, 688.(5),  (18),988(0), 
068  (8),  1107  (1),  1221,  2066  (2H7),  2278-2270;  1& 
elementary  sehoob,  46,  1100  (14);  In  secondary 
schools,  47,  687,  2877;  tests,  2010;  Unilid  Btateo^ 
teaching,  807  (37),  2056;  world,  2276. 

HiSTOBT  OF  EDUCATION,  178-188,  445^447,  684-689, 
040-041, 120(m206, 1648-1546, 1727-1780, 1973-1078, 
2225.     • 

Hobdy,J.B.,808(2). 

Hookett,H.C.,508(8). 

Hodgins,  F.E.,428. 

HOper,WiUielm,7»9. 

Hoerle,  Helen  C. ,  416. 

Hoeech,  Oskar,  1664. 

Hoffman,  U.  J.,  1071  (12). 

Hoffmann,  W.  H.  O. ,  1418  (8). 

Hoke,  K.  J.,  2252. 

Holden,P.  0.,745(6). 

Holder,  A.  E.,  1100(0). 

HoUey,C.E.,2126. 

HoUiday,Carl,560, 825. 

HoUlngworth,  Leta  8.,  424, 1516. 

HoUa.Pann,  1817(1). 

HoUi8,I.N.,1168(4),2868. 

Holmes,  0.  W.,  1012. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  1067. 

Holmes,  HUda  M.,  1828. 

Holmes,  Margaiet  C,  2285. 

Holmes,  P.  K.,  851, 602. 

Holsinger,  C.  K.,  1644. 

Holt,  L.E.,  117, 1886. 

Home  demonstbation  work,  363  (5),  896  (8),  (6). 

Home  economics,  137-188, 881-382, 444  (8),  629, 896, 
800  (6),  (12)-(14),  901, 903-905, 1150  (8),  1832  (18), 
1475-1476, 1542  (6),  1675, 1677-1679, 1928-1029, 2160-  . 
2170;  sodalixed,  383. 

Home  fboject  wobk.  See  Home  demonstba- 
tion WOBK. 

Hood,  Jack,  ptetid.,  057. 

Hood,  W.  R.,  1640. 

Hoopingamer,  D.  L.,  1907  (21). 

Hoover,  Herbert,  2343. 

Hopkins,  E.H.,  06. 

Hopkins,  Mabk,  572. 

Hopkinson,  Alfred,  1231. 

Hopson,  MiuA.  B.,  2194. 

Horn,  Ernest,  747, 1278, 2017. 

Horn,  P.  W.,  2321. 

Home.  H.  H.,  841  (17a),  1751. 

Homer,  B.  L.,  1025. 

Horton,A.V.,1570. 

Hosic,  J.  F.,  588, 1600, 2283  (1). 

Hotchkiss,  W.  E.,  630  (1). 

Houston,  P.  H.,  42, 1595. 

Howard,  C.  A.,  561. 

Howard,  Mary  L.,  2378. 

Howe,  O.H.,  2183. 

Howe,  W.  A.,  1422. 

Howorth,  1.  W.,  973. 

Hubertson,  A.  L.,  287. 

Hudelson,  Earl,  1762, 2072. 
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Hudson,!.  W.,  1635. 

Huffington,  J.  W.,  418. 

Hughes,  H.  J.,  1936. 

Hughes,  J.  L.,974. 

Hughes,  Rj  M.,  IIOl,  1726  (7). 

Hughes,  W.  H.,  187fi. 

Hulburt,R,  a.,2144. 

Hullng,  Caroline  A.,  1902, 2162. 

HMl,CaUle,210». 

"BmuatwrK  EDUCATioir.   Ste  Clamrcs;    Libceal 

EDUCATION. 

Hume,  TX  W.,  1726(8). 

Humphreys,  J.  A.,  1866. 

Humpstone,  H.  J.,  21. 

Hunter,  C.W.,  2060. 

Hnnter,  F.  M.,  1626. 

Hunter,  G.  W.,  1039. 

Hunter,  Mary  A .,  590. 

Hurt,  H.  W.,  ion. 

Hussander,  A.  1^.,  1882. 

Hutohlns,  Margaret,  1960. 

Hntohlns,  W.  J.,  2308. 

HutsinplUar,  Jessie,  328. 

Hatton,H.L.,1294. 

Hyatt,  T.  P.,  863. 

Hyde,  E.  P.,  1197  (2). 

Hyde,  IsabeUa,  1439. 

Hyde,  Marietta,  1776. 

Htqienx.   See  Health;  School  BTonNE  and 

SANITATION. 


Ide,  O.  O.,  157, 1244. 
Illinois  state  teachers'  association,  1971. 
Illinois.   University,  1575. 
Illinois.   University.   Ck>Uege  of  education.    Bu- 
reau of  educational  research,  222. 
Illinois.   Untvebsitt.   College  of  education. 

BUBfiAU  OF  educational  XESEABCH,  222. 

Illinois.   University.    High  school  opnfierence,  807. 

iLLiTBBAcr,  998, 1443;  North  Carolina,  1523;  United 
States,  942. 

Imagination,  981. 

Imboden,  Sarah  M.,  2254. 

Immigrants,  education,  1500, 1941, 1943.  See  aXw 
Americanization. 

Immigration,  406. 

INDU,  education,  201, 1555. 

Indiana.   Department  of  public  Instruction,  1817* 

Indiana.    State  board  of  education,  2018. 

Indiana  state  normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
2086. 

Indiana  state  teachers'  association,  1194. 

Indiana.    State  teachers'  training  board,  2086. 

Indians,  education,  951. 

Industrial  arts,  1150  (6);  teaching,  487,  682  (6), 
939(2). 

Industrial  education,  618, 620, 623-624, 1150  (15)- 
(16),  1195  (6),  1451  (iv),  1452, 1455-1456, 1459, 1461, 
1483, 1726  (5),  1908, 1911, 1913, 1915-1920, 1971  (8). 
See  aUo  Manual  training;  Professional  edu- 
cation; Trade  schools;  Vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Industry  and  education.  See  Educahon  and 
industry. 

Ingalese,  Richard,  1754. 

Ingell,  H.  A.,  2322. 


Institute  for  public  serdoe,  New  York,  2094. 

IntblugbNcbtssts,  17, 18, 25, 09-399, 726, 79, 7S1* 
782,  734,  785,  738,  807  (10),  994, 996-997, 1257,  USS 
(12).   Su  uUo  Army  intbuiockce  tbsts;  Edv> 

CATIONAL  TB8X8. 

Interchureh  world   mov«m«Rt.    Education    de-> 

partment,  1485. 
Intercollegiate   vocational   guidance   assodadcn^ 

1155. 
IntemationaloonfBrence  of  women  pbysfetans,  2140. 
International  kindergarten  union,  2283. 
InteT'TacialcounclL   NaliaiialeoiilteetioeoniiiunJ- 

gration,  2179. 
Iowa  state  teachers'  asse^atiOD,  1196. 
Iraltos,  Antonia,  1202. 
Ireland,  Merrltte  W.,  648. 
Ireland,  R.  P.,  299. 
Irion,  T.  W.  H.,  188»-1833. 
Irish,  S.B.,  807  (16). 
Isaacs,  Nathan,  690  (2). 
Ise^  John,  635. 
Ittner,W.B.,866. 


J. 


ackman,  E.  D.,  2073. 


ackson,  O.  L.,  288. 
ackson,  H.  E.,  td.,  2178. 
acob,  A.  (Gertrude,  STL 
acob,  Peyton,  1257. 
aooby,  A.  J.,  614. 
amarik,  Paul,  1196  (11). 
ames,  B.  B.,  2067. 
ames,  E.  J.,  2110. 
ames,  H.  F.,  807  (24). 

AMES,  WlLUAM,  1729. 

ameson,  J.  F.,  1102. 
amesoo,  R.  P.,  766. 
amieson.  C.  E.,  444  (16). 
ANITORS,  1111  (2)-(3). 
APAN,  education,  194. 
araoh,  L.,  2187. 
ardine,  W.  M.,  709, 826. 
arreU,C.C.,682(2). 
elly,  A.  C,  657. 

SNA.     UNITERSnT,  940. 

enkins,  Elisabeth,  2341. 


ensen,  Evdyn  H.,  1150  (12). 
emegan,  M.  W.,  329. 
essup,  W.  A.,  909, 1480  (6). 
ewell,  J.  R.,  206. 
Ews,  education,  887. 
Uek,  Annie  L.,  2255. 
bhansen,  Fannie  O.,  1681. 
ohn,  W.  C,  97. 
ohnson,  A.  Qraoe,  1676. 
ohnson,  A.  Le  R.,  1887. 


ohnson,  Buford,  1258, 2968.(2). 

ohnson,  Burgos,  2809. 

ohnson,  E.  C,  899  (10),  1686. 

ohnson,  Gertrude  E.,  665, 761, 1199  (16). 

(dmson,  L.  A.,  761. 

ohnson,  Mamie  T.,  1818. 

ohnson.  Marietta  L.,  1541  (2). 

ohnson,  W.  E.,  1763. 

ohnson,  W.  F.,  152. 

ohnston,  R.  B.,  880. 

ones,  A.  J.,  658, 1065  (6). 
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Jmm,  A.  L^  4«  (3). 

Jonei,  C.  T.,  118. 

Jones,  H.  A.,  968. 

Jones,  J.  W.,  1696  (8). 

Jones,  Mabel  K.,  1951. 

Jones,  Olive  M.,  1078. 

Jones,  R.  O.,  188. 

Jones,  T.  J.,  1960. 

Jordan,  A.  M.,  2011. 

Jordan,  O.  O.,  118. 

Jordan,  Riverda  H.,  22M. 

Jordan,  W.  H.,  899  (3). 

Journalism,  high  schools,  1016;  iaBtructten  in,  M, 

a037. 
Joy,  Florence  L.,  1014. 
Jndd,  a  H.,  688  (1),  807  (9),  1008  (8)»  111%  U96  (3), 

1400  (1),  1401, 1542  (1),  (4),  1834. 
JVNIOB  OOLLEOIS,  92,  316,  «09,  1004  (1K<((^,  iai7«, 

1857. 
Junior  high  schoou,  546,  036  (8H9)r  1083, 1888, 

1341.  1345,  1611,  1725  (ll),|2079-4077{  study  taits, 

543.* 
Justice,  W.  A.,  483. 

JUVENILB  DBLINQUSNCT,  984,  1513. 

K. 

Kahlenberg,  Louis,  841  (5). 

KaUom,  A.  W.,  730, 903. 

Kandel,  I.  L.,  1217. 

Kansas,  education,  327. 

Kantor,  J.  R.,  99i. 

Kato,KatsuJi,2323. 

Kavana,  Rose  M.,  2084. 

Kay,  0.  F.,  1725  (5). 

Keene,  M.  8.,  1128. 

Keteuver,  Christine  R.,  1486. 

Ke6uiyer,  H.  J.,  2247  (U). 

Keith,  J.  A.  H..  2127. 

KeUey,  T.  L.,  12S9. 

KeUosg*  V.  L.,  1626, 2312  (5). 

KeUogg,  W.  Q.,  1288. 

Kelly,  F.  J.,  407, 854, 1818, 3180, 2888  (4)< 

KeBy,  R.  W.,  2163. 

Kempner,  Aubrey  J.,  2095. 

Kendall,  C.  N.,  2096. 

Kennedy,  Fronde,  1523. 

Kennedy,  J.  B.,  663. 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  1340, 1984. 

Kent,  R.  A.,  1627, 1846,  2326. 

Kent  school,  Kent,  Conk.,  542. 

Kentucky  educational  association,  086. 

Kenyon,  E.  L.,  159. 

Kenyon,  F.  O.,  195. 

Kephart,  A.  P.,  2074. 

Keppel,  F.  P.,  919. 

Kerr,  James,  344,  719, 864. 

Kies,  P.  P.,  521. 

KQpatrick,  W.  H.,  484, 683  (5),  1198  (3),  2140  (8). 

Kimball,  Everett,  639. 

Kimble,  Virginia  K.,  1418  (7). 

KiNDXBOABTBN,  64-66,  373^4,  530,  883,  644,  617, 

797-798,  1040-1053,  1194  (6),  1828,  1508,  160&-18Q1, 

2062-2068,2283,2285-2386.    . 
King,  H.  A.  L.,  803. 
Kingsley,  C.  D.,  1835  (3),  1907  (18). 
King8l^,  Maud  E.,  1789, 3278. 
Kinkade,  Arthur,  1415. 


Klnnaman,  J.  0.,  3. 
Kinney,  E.  J.,  986  (13). 
Kinzie,  Cora  B.,  1953. 
Kirk,  J.  R.,  804  (7). 
Kirkpatriek,  B.A.,981. 
Kirkpatrick,  T.  B.,  1433. 
Kitson,  H.  D.,  376. 
Kittredge,H.C.,3075. 
Klapper,  Paul,  841. 
KleiB,  Henry,  1042  (4). 
K}flln,P.£.,1450. 

Klock,  Augustus,  1347  (4). 
Knapp,  O.  S.,  533. 
Knapp,  T.  J.,  880. 

Knight,  E.  W.,  4, 69, 181, 448, 1060, 3066. 
Knight,  EUaB.,  350. 
Knight,  H.R.,  1434. 
Kni^t,  W.  0.,  135. 
Knowles,  F.  H.,  1460. 
Koch,  F.  H.,  1892. 
Koch,  T.  W.,  431. 
Kock,H.E.,562,827. 
Kooourek,  Albert,  1161  (4),  148t  (6). 
Koenig,  Eduard,  883. 
Kohl,O.C.,508(2). 
.Kohs,  8.  C,  1964. 
Kolbe,P.R.,1094(5). 
Kolmer,  J.  A.,  1487. 
Koons,  Carrie  E.,  1198  (5). 
Koons,  G.  L.,  1971  (10). 
KiNmte,L.JCU78<D. 
Koos,  F.  H.,  1260. 
Koos,  L.  v.,  336, 1341, 1377,  3076. 
Kramer,  F.  H.,  1681. 
Krause,  A.  C,  125. 
Krauss,  P.  H.,  2111. 
Krebs,  H.  C,  2362. 
Krehbiel,  Edward,  841  (13^ 
Kuhlman,  A.  F.,  3233. 
Kunou,  C.  A.,  803. 
Kunxe,  E.  J.,  1163  (13). 

L. 

La  Chard,  Th4rtoe,  1677. 

Lackey,  E.  E.,  2275. 

Lacy,  J.  v.,  236. 

Laing,  O.  J.,  1204. 

Laird,  D.  A.,  982. 

LajpatRai,l565. 

Lambley,  Kathleen,  1975. 

Lampson,  L.  V.,  828. 

Lancasteiuan  ststkm  in  the  Unttsd  Statss,  188. 

Lance,  Jack,  1402. 

Landjp^f,  0.  £.,  1956.       • 

Landis,  Maude  E.,  1482  (4). 

Landsittel,  F.  C,  1847. 

Lane,  F.  K.,  86. 

Lane,  W.  D.,  1211. 

Lane-Clayixni,  Janet  E.,  2344. 

Lange,  A.  F.,  1857. 

Lanouaoes,  modem,  463-497;  in  high  scho(^,  1090, 
study,  755,  7S7,  759,  1022,  3045;  teaching,  249-350; 
487,  756,  968,  1386  (4),  1294-1295,  1297,  2044,  3368- 
3271;  tests,  474, 1083.   See  aUo  name  of  langvage, 

Lengwefthy,  V.  B.,  620. 

Lanier,  H.  W.,  408. 
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Lansing,  Muion  F.,  906. 

lApe,  Esther  E.,  2188. 

Laple,  Paul,  77. 

Laprade,  W.  T.,  506. 

LarUn,  Mary  J.  M.,  1776. 

La  Rue,  D.  W.,  1346. 

Lashley,  K.  8.,  3146. 

Laskl,  H.  J.,  843. 

Lathrop,  Edith  A.,  1607-1008, 3380. 

Lahh  lamouaob,  1084, 1383  (10);  study,  383;  teaob- 

ing,  40»-6OO,  760,  763, 764, 030  (11),  1035-1036, 1828, 

1377,  1308,  1793,  3041;  in  Junior  high  sohoob,  761, 

766;  telts,  1001. 
Law,  study,  907, 1161, 1168  (3),  1481,  3389;  teaohlng, 

630(3). 
Lawe,  C.  D.,  809. 
Lawler,  Elsie  M.,  1482  (2). 
Lay,  Elisabeth  A.,  1892. 
Layton,  W.  K.,  1136. 
Lkaoub  of  nations,  1733. 
Leathes,  Stanley,  757. 
LeaveU,  R.  H.,  1143. 
Leavitt,  R.  0.,  790. 
Lecky,  Prescott,  1092. 
Lee,  E.  A.,  1332  (2). 
Lee,  R.  I.,  2334. 

Lbs  countt,  Oa.,  survey,  2230. 
Leete,J.H.,683  (21). 

LBTT^HANDBDNXaS.     Set  AMBIDIXTIRITT. 

Leger,  Louis,  847. 

Legge,  R.  T.,  1423. 

Lbqislation,  106, 325,  448, 698, 1114, 1396;  Bni^Uuid, 
960;  Ontario,  444  (2). 

Lehn,  H.  M.  B.,  1198  (6). 

L«l|^ton,Ettay.,1497. 

Leifl^ton,  J.  A.,  2112, 2310. 

Leisy,  E.  E.,  1015. 

Lemon,  Ada  T.,  682  (3). 

Lemon,  H.  B.,  731, 841  (6). 

Lenney,  Teresa  M.,  527. 

Lents,  Bernard,  1541  (3). 

Lens,  F.  B.,  8. 

Leo,  BroOur,  489. 

Leonard,  E.  A.,  1246. 

Leonard,  S.  A.,  1281, 1825  (9). 

LepauUe,  Pierre,  1274. 

Lesh,  W.  S.,  1727. 

Lester,  Katharine  M.,  1150  (9). 

Leuschner,  E.  O.,  1163  (10). 

Leyesque,  D.,  1991. 

Levin,  Samuel,  1197  (1). 

Levitas,  Arnold,  425. 

Lewis,  A.  E.,  2197. 

Lewis,  B.  R.,  2039. 

Lewis,  H.  C,  536. 

Lewis,  Ida  B.,  654. 

Lewis,  J.  C,  2184. 

Lewis,  O.  F.,  659. 

Lewis,  S.  R.,  1129. 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  1825  (I). 

Lewis,  W.  M.,  795. 

Libby,  0.  G.,  98. 

Libbbal  education,  210, 501-502, 1098, 1593. 

LIBBABIB8,938(22),949,U96(4);  high  sohoob,  429(3)' 
432, 667, 1188, 1712;  junior  high  schools,  430;  pub- 
lic, 683(21);  school,  1223, 1726(14);  uQivenitiesand 
colleges,  1706. 


IJBBABIBB  AND  BBAIHNO,  165,  439-435, 685»  OS^-OtS, 
1188-1189,  1536-1533,  1707-1713,  1900,  TX&^HQ, 
2873-3378. 

UBBABT  TBAININO,  429  (3),  (5)-(6). 

LmooLN,  Abraham,  435. 

Lincoln,  E.  A.,  732, 3013. 

lindeman,  B.  C,  1608  (4). 

lindquist,  Theodora,  779-780, 1794. 

Unke,  E.  A.,  1007. 

Linke,J.A.,906  (3). 

Tinthicum,  L.  W.,  3247  (xii). 

LtnvlDe,  H.  R.,  860. 

hBt-UKAxmo,  1183. 

lippitt,  Florence  P.,  3068  (4)-(5). 

Utbbatubb,  1588-91, 1788, 1790,  3266;  eoDega,  1286, 

1789;  Study,  33;  teaching,  340-343,  489, 1912,  lOlB. 

1284. 
LitteU,  Sara  L.,  9063  CXH%). 
Livingston,  B.  E.,  574. 
Lobeck,  A.  K.,  51. 
Loefcbart,  O.  L.,  381. 

Lookhyt,  J.  C,  554.  • 

Lockrldge,  R.  F.,  1913. 
Lodge,  Oonsales,  1308. 
Lodor,  Elmira,  1534. 
Loeb,  Josephine,  273. 
Loaic,  examinations,  996. 
Londow,  B.  J.,  1461. 
Long,  Alioe  B.,  1710. 
Long,  J.  S.,  1697  (5). 
Loomis,  A.  K.,  864. 
Loomis,  Alice  M.,  899  (14). 
Loomis,  H.  B.,  1826  (4). 
Lory,  C.  A.,  899  (2). 
Lott,  H.  C,  1197  (5). 
Loudun,  Berry,  pteud,,  609. 
Louisiana,  education,  943. 
Lovejoy,  A.  O.,  91, 1631  (2). 
Lovejoy,  O.  R.,  881. 
Lovett,  E.  O.,  1726  (7). 
Lowden,  F.  O.,  1194  (1). 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  848, 3113, 3341. 
LoweU,  Frances  E.,  1261. 
Lowery,  J.  O.,  1079. 
Lowry,  EUsworth,  733. 
Lowth,  F.  J.,  640. 
Lucas,  W.  P.,  1418  (1). 
Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  1247,  1733. 
Lukenbill,  E.  H.,  1971  (4). 
Lull,  H.G.,  486(1),  1777. 
Lusuriaga,  Lorenso»  196. 
Lyford,  Carrie  A.,  1180. 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  71, 546, 1782. 
Lynde,  L.  E.,  1308. 
Lyon,  L.  S.,  58, 384, 1914. 
Lys,  F.  J.,  701. 
Lytic,  E.  B.,  781. 


Mabie,  E.  C,  535  (1). 
MaoAdam,  Georg»,  1361, 1609. 
McAJoney,  T.  8.,  3368  (9). 
McAndrew,  WUliam,  ^  946. 
MacArthur,  C.  G.,  1796. 
MacBain,  Jeannie  M.,  533. 
McBrien,  J.  L.,  804  (4). 
McCaU,  W.  A.,  2140  (7). 
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McCaskey,  J.  P.,  241, 1198  (18). 

McOeUtnd,  William,  1262. 

McClonahan,  P.  E.,  1196  (2). 

Macleod,  Annie  L.,  1275. 

McCloskey,  A.,  1150. 

McCloy,  C.  H.,  237. 

McChing,  Frank,  683  (9). 

McClusky,  F.  D.,  1728. 

MeConatlty,  Osbourae,  1316  (1),  1971  (14). 

McConaiifi^y,  J.  L.,  1108, 1362, 1725  (4). 

McConn,  C.  M.,  2301  (5). 

McConnell,  J.  M.,  300, 1364  (3). 

McConnell,  W.  R.,  511. 

McCpnneU,  W.  W.,  2056  (1). 

McCormack,  T.  J.,  1825  (7). 

McCoraack,  W.  R.,  1111  (8). 

McCoy,  C.  H.,  128. 

MacCracken,  J.  H.,  2311. 

McCrae,  Lee,  2196. 

McCrea,  N.  O.,  1026. 

McCrea,  R.  C,  385, 1478  (2). 

McCrcady,  8.  B.,  537. 

McCullock,  O.  L.,  1197  (3). 

McC?urdy,  J.  H.,  866(3),  1131. 

McCutchan,  R.  O.,  793  (7). 

McDaniel,  M.  R.,  113, 1825  (10). 

McDermott,  Charles,  1416. 

MacDomald,  D.  J.,  373. 

Macdonald,  Mits  H.  S.  0.,  444  (9). 

McDoDOUgfa,  Julia  O.,  492. 

McFarland,  R.  L.,  036  (1). 

McQaw,  J.  S.,  1194  (U). 

McQeoch,  J.  A.,  215. 

McOiU,  Nettie,  1196  (14). 

Mcintosh,  Charles,  803. 

Mackay,  (instance  D.  A.,  1139, 1893. 

McKay,  Cora  P.,  1332  (8). 

McKee,  Mabel  F.,  2035. 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  1752. 

Mackie,  R.  A.,  547. 

McKinley,  A.  P.,  762. 

McKinney,  James,  USD  (15),  1971  (8),  2348. 

Mackintosh,  O.  L.,  1725  (10). 

MacLean,  Q.  E.,  950. 

McLean,  Maijorie,  1511. 

MacLean,  R.  B.,  2007. 

Macleod,  Annie  L.,  1586. 

McLou«hlin,  C.  L.,  1696  (5). 

McManaway,  H.  M.,  2368  (3). 

McMillan,  M.  Helena,  1482  (11). 

MacMurcby,  Helen,  132  (3). 

McMurray,  O.  K.,  319, 1161  (2),  1481  (3). 

McMurry,  C.  A.,  28. 

McMurtrie,  D.  C,  411, 1944. 

MacNeOl,  J.  O.  S.,  1976. 

McNlcoU,  W.  R.,  455. 

McPhersop,  WilUam,  786. 

Mactavish,  J.  M.,  702. 

MoVea,  EmiUe  W.,  1092  (5),  1947. 

McVey,  F.  L.,  1104, 1363. 

Magill,  H.  S.,  829, 1194  (10),  2128. 

Magnus,  Philip,  301. 

Magmder,  W.  T.,  1163  (6). 

Mahonxt,  Jamss,  1203. 

Mailand,  Carl,  1185. 

Mallary,  B.  £.,  1669. 


Man,  Henry  de,  1556. 

Manchester,  A.  L.,  798  (3). 

Manchester,  O.  L.,  271, 1971  (11). 

Manchester  obammab  school,  182. 

Mangold,  O.  B.,  690. 

Mann,  C.  R.,  1504, 2120. 

Mansbridge,  Albert,  2204. 

Manson,  O.  E.,  2247  (xii). 

Manual  arts,  teaching,  683  (4). 

Manual  trainino,  134-135,  369-370,  373-374,  617- 
624,  801-^97, 1150-1154,  1453,  1456, 1460,  1466,  1470- 
1471,  1067-1670,  2347-2349.  See  also  Industrial 
education;  Vocational  education. 

Manuel,  H.  T.,  1060. 

Maphis,  C.  O.,  1002  (1). 

Marberry,  J.  O.,  807  (18). 

March,  P.  C,  1173  (2). 

March,  T.  8.,  683  (15). 

Marcus,  Lawrence,  1984. 

The  Maria  Hosmbr  Pbnndcan  Memorial  li- 
brary Of  education,  1528. 

Marin,  Anne  L.,  924. 

Markino.    See  Oradino;  Promotion  or  pupils. 

Marlatt,  Abby  L.,  800  (12). 

Marquette,  Bleecker,  1805. 

Marsh,  E.  C,  1117. 

Marsh,  J.  A.,  1342. 

Marshall,  John,  1205. 

Marshall,  L.  C,  630  (3). 

Marston,  Anson,  1163  (14). 

MARTf,  Jost,  1202. 

Martin,  A.  8.,  332. 

Martin,  E.  Q.,  1034. 

Martin,  (Gertrude  E.,  2261. 

Martin,  liUien  J.,  1999. 

Maryland.   State  department  of  education,  136. 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  1196. 

Mason,  Midiael,  1284. 

MABBACHU8BTT8.    DEPABTMSMT  OF  EDUCAITON,  588. 

Massachusetts.  Department  of  education.  Di- 
vision of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
normal  schools,  1820. 

Massee,  W.  Wr,  810. 

Mathematics,  study,  55,  2047-2048;  teaching,  514, 
628, 777, 781, 988  (15),  1306-1309, 1311, 1596, 2272;  in 
Junior  high  schools,  77M80,  1031,  1794,  2046;  in 
hi^  schools,  1032;  in  secondary  schools^  29,  939 
(6);  textbooks,  56. 

Mather,  F.  J,  Jr.,  1866. 

Mathews,  E.  J.,  2301  (6). 

Mauren,  Signe,  2151. 

Mazfleld,  F.  N.,  160. 

Maxwen,  C.  E.,  587. 

MaxweU,  C.  R.,  477. 

MaxweU,  O.  E.,  817, 1094  (2). 

MazweU,  P.  A.,  1263. 

A&ay,  d&.  A.,  (WD. 

Maynard,  (Gertrude,  524, 2286. 

Mayo,  M.  J.,  1322. 

Mead,  A.  R.,  1835. 

Mead,  C.  D.,  224, 720. 

Meeker,  H.  H.,  715. 

MeckUn,  J.  M.,  1143. 

Medical  education,  387-380, 303, 631, 906-910, 1164- 
1165, 1480,  1484, 1487-1488. 

Medical  inspection  op  schools,  116, 341. 
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Meek,  C.  8.,  1726  (10). 

Meier,  W.  H.  D.,  ig07  (6). 

MetkeljohD,  Alexander,  1193  (4). 

Melcher,  Frederick^  1196  (4). 

Melvin,  A.  0.,  7U. 

MenecUer,  Jorge,  1742. 

Meage,  E.  J.,  isao. 

Mezmer,  R.  J.,  650. 

Mkntal  htoienk,  987  (<),  979,  982, 9S6. 

MXHT4L  TBOTS.    Su  EDUCATIONAL  T£STS;  INTELU- 
OXKC£  TESTS. 

Meredith,  A.  B.,  811, 1020^  1343. 

Meredith,  Floreooe  L.,  1424, 1653. 

Meredith  college,  Ralcdgh,  N.  C,  763. 

Merlam,  J.  L.,  075. 

Merino  y  Salasar,  Teresa,  14 

Merriam,  J.  C,  1110, 2120 

Merrill,  A.  O.,  1236  (4). 

Merrill,  John,  1199  (11). 

Merrlll«MaadA.»22. 

Merritt,  E.  H.,  031. 

Merton,  Elda,  1270. 

Metoair,  J.  C,  046. 

Meu,  J.  J.,  1425. 

Meyer,  B.,  1228. 

Meyer,  H.  H.,  1006. 

Meyer,  Wallace,  1520. 

Meyerholz,  C.  H.,  1106  (7). 

Metes,  8.  £.,  841  (2). 

Michigan  schoolmasters'  dub,  1107. 

Middle  west  society  of  phyrical  education  and 

hygiene,  2146. 
Miessner,  W.  0.,  1316  (7). 
MUan,C.  H.,032. 
Miles,  H.  E.,  621,  1734. 
MlUTABT  TSADmre,    140,  407-408,  448,   1163   (7), 

1172;  in  iuiiven4ti«  md^  ooUeges,  1371  (5)-<6). 
Millar,  R.  W.,  1481  (4). 
Miller,  Alec,  004. 
Miller,  C.  F.,  1071  (16). 
Miller,  C.H.,  793  aO). 
MiUer,  C.  R.,  041,  1628. 
Miller,  E.  A.,  1344. 
M|Ilei;,F.J.,1100(10). 
Miller,  Q.  A.,  841  (8). 
Millet,  O.  J.,  260. 
MUlec,P.K.,.1541(5). 
MiUer,  R.  R.,  1161  (3). 
Miller,  W.  0.,  2313. 
MiLLiB  oovirrT,  Oa.,  surrey,  2230. 
Milligan,  R.  M.,  340, 1640. 
MiUikan,R.A.,517. 
Mills,  Margaret,  1332  (13). 
Millspaugh,  J.  F.,  716. 
Mims,  Edwin,  1726  (4). 
Minnesota.   Department  of  education,  1081 . 
Minnesota.    University,  1378. 
Minnesota.  University.  Survey  commission,  2314. 
Minor,  Ruby,  238, 486  (3). 
Minor,  Van  Lieu,  770. 
Mississippi  teachers'  association,  037. 

MI88017BI  CHILDRBN'8  CODS  OOMIUSSION,  690. 

Mitchell,  David,  468  (1).  U32. 

MitcheU,H.H.,1807(&). 

Mitchell,  L.H.,  1347  (2). 

MitcheU,  U.  Q.,  670. 

Mock,  U.E.,  2164. 

Modem  language  association  of  America,  1297, 2271. 


MODKIN  tiAMOUAOia.    8u  Lamouaoss,  iDOdem. 

Moehhnan,  A.  B.,  1365, 1800. 

Moflett,  Mary  L.,  1831. 

Mohr,  WUhehnina,  1208. 

Mongold,  W.  C,  1106  (0). 

Monroe,  Paul,  1106  (1). 

Monroe,  W.  8.,  226, 1780. 

MONTAKA,  education,  1730. 

Montgomery,  W.  A.,  168, 174, 1226. 

Montyne,  E.  Y.,  1806. 

Moore,  Annie  C,  666. 

Moore,  H.  C,  812. 

Moore,  R.  L.,  1071  (5). 

Moore,W.F.,444(7). 

MOKAL  BDUCATfON,  132,  300-307,  607-006,  882-^883,. 

038  (8),  U46,  1109  (2),  1147,  1003,  2140  (10),  234S- 

2346. 
Morgan,  Agnes  F.,  1678. 
Morgan,  G.  E.,  2343. 
Morgan,  J.  P.,  1068. 
Morgan,  J.  E.,  432. 
Morison,  8.  S.,  1205. 
Moroney,  T.  B.,  3101. 
Morris,  J.  V.  L.,  1463, 1015. 
Morrison,  H.  C,  78, 588, 706, 807  (4),  1725  (0). 
Morrison,  J.  8.,  987. 
Morrison,  Katharine,  486  (4). 
Morrow,'F.  J.,  890  (1),  1163  (7),  1371  (5). 
Moses,  M.  J.,  1530. 
Moulton,  H.  F.,  060. 
Mounoe,  (Jeocge,  1797. 
Movmo  piCTURU,  485;  educational  use,  236,  741,. 

748,  745,  1011,  1373,  1375,  1378.   St€  aUo  VteUAI. 

IN5TRVCTI0N. 

Mudge,  E.  L.,  1388. 

Muller,J.A.,0.  * 

Multer,W.J.,1133. 
Mumford,  A.  A.,  183. 
Munn,  F.  J.,  444  (12). 
Munroe,  J.  P.,  206. 
Murohuson,  Carl,  1364. 
Murdoch,  Katharine,  478. 
Murphy,  Mayddl,  2364. 
Murray,  E.  R.,  1040. 
Murray,  Elsie,  32, 1473. 
MvoEim 8,  educational  use,  45. 
Music,  520, 1043,  1316, 1318, 1071  (14);  q>pUed,  367;: 
appreciation,  1317  (6),  1318;  community,  793  (11), 

1316  (0);  instrumental,  1316   (3)-(4),   1317   (4); 
public  schools,   366,   1044,   3281;  school  credit, 
793  (10),  1316  (3);  standardisation,  703  (4),  1316 
(3);  study,  522,  3057;  supervisor,  1316  (5)-(6),  (0), 

1317  (3>-(3):  teadiing,  366-366,  531,  523,  703> 
(l)-(3),  (5),  704,  038  (3),  1316  (8),  (10);  In  high 
schools,  807  (10),  iai7  (8);  fai  kindergartens,  524; 
in  rural  schools,  1317  (7). 

Music  supervisors'  national  ccmferenoe,  1316-1317. 

Music  teachers'  national  assodatitui,  703.; 

Mutch.  W.  J.,  601. 

MuttkowsU,  R.  A.,  412. 

Myers,  C.B.,  333, 1267. 

Myers,  G.  C,  1764-1760, 1045, 2013. 

Myers,  G.  E.,  1463. 


N. 


Nagle,  J.  C,  890  (11). 
Nalder,F.F.,  828, 3026. 
Nason,  W.  C,  606. 
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National  Americanlsation  oonference,  Washington, 
D.  C,  406. 

National  association  for  the  study  and  education  o( 
exceptional  children,  419. 

National  association  of  corporation  schoolis,  1654. 

National  association  of  dental  fiaculties,  1162. 

National  association  of  school  accoanting  and  busi- 
ness officials  of  public  schools,  1111. 

National  association  of  secondary  school  principals, 
1825. 

National  association  of  secondary  school  prindpals. 
Committee  on  social  studies  in  the  high  school, 
913. 

National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  1371. 

National  association  of  teachers  of  speech,  825. 

National  Catholic  war  council.  Committee  on 
special  war  activities,  1987. 

National  child  labor  committee,  1807. 

National  civic  federation.  Augusta  (Me.)  branch, 
1965. 

National  coDegiate  athletic  assoc^tion,  866-867. 

National  committee  for  chamber  of  oommeroe 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools  and  the 
American  city  bureau,  1848. 

National  conference  committee  on  standards  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  1093. 

National  conference  on  Americanization  in  indus- 
tries, 917. 

National  conference  on  character  education  in  rela- 
tion to  Canadian  citizenship,  132. 

National  conference  on  rural  schod  consoUdatton, 
1324. 

National  conobsss  of  moibebs  aicd  pabbnt- 

TKACHXB  AflSOOATIONS,  363  (1),  364. 

NaUonal  council  of  presidents  of  normal  schools. 

Committee  on  surveys  and  standards,  817. 
National  oountry  life  conference,  1602. 
National  kducation  association,  1398. 
National  education  association.    National  cooneil 

of  education,  104. 
National  education  association.   National  council 

of  education.  Committee  on  thrift  education,  2060. 
National  federation  of  modem  language  teachers, 

2271. 
Nstiaiial  league  of  nursing  education,  1482. 
National  society  fbr  the  study  of  education,  968. 
National  society  for  vocational  education,  1451. 
National  vocational  guidance  association,  0S6. 

NATITRB-aTVDT,  519,  968  (11),  1042, 1580. 

Neale,  M.  O.,  947. 

NSQBOS8,  education,  418,  1180,  1509,  1695-1696, 
1949^1960,  2191. 

Nelles,  F.  C,  1516. 

Nelson,  C.  F.,  320. 

Neumann,  Henry,  841  (15). 

Neumann,  Julie  W.,  2338  (4). 

Newcomb,  C.  M.,  1046. 

New  Kngiand  association  of  coOeges  and  secondary 
schools,  443. 

New  Hampshire.    State  board  of  education,  106. 

Newlon,  J.  H.,  1212. 

New  school,  403. 

New  York  (City)  Board  of  education,  1735. 

New  York  (City)  Board  of  education.  Bureau  of 
reference,  research,  and  statistics,  1063. 

New  York  (City)  Department  of  education.  Bu- 
reau of  attendance,  2136. 


New  York  (Cmr),  eduoatioii,  17S5. 

New  York  state  modem  language  association,  249. 

New  York  (Stote)  University,  691-4)92. 

New  York  (State)  UmvEKsriT,  1379, 1990. 

New  York  (State)  Univetsity.  Educational  con- 
gress, 1724. 

Newark,  N.J.  Board  of  education.  Committee  on 
instroction  and  educational  suppUea,  1767. 

NEW8PAPEB8,  high  school,  1702. 

Nichob,  Andrew,  2052. 

Nichols,  F.  O.,  805. 

Nichols,  H.  W.,  374. 

Nitchie,  Elisabeth  H.,  1963. 

Nitse,  W.  A.,  841  (21). 

Noble,  E.  L.,  479. 

Noe,  J.  T.  C,  936  (6). 

Nolan,  Ona  L.,  2158.  « 

Xoland,  Alice  O.,  1816. 

Xonnei,  Alfred,  2209. 

Normal  schools,  75, 289-295, 553, 082  (8)-(9),  1068. 
1070,  1349-1354,  2083-2091;  France,  77;  Oregon, 
1544;  rural  teacher  preparation,  550.  Set  aUo 
Teachers,  training. 

Norman,  H.  W.,  2258. 

Norris,  J.  Anna,  2140  (1). 

North  Carolina.  State  educatioiial  commission, 
2234. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  1094, 1345, 1725. 

Norton,  Mrt.  J.  C,  1144. 

Nova  Scotu,  education,  711. 

Noyes,  Hilda  H.,  914. 

Nflchter,  F.,  1557. 

Nunn,T.P.,721,2243. 

Nurses,  1682;  shortage,  391;  training,  388, 392, 1482, 
1489, 1492-1493, 2357.    See  aUo  School  nurse. 

Nusbaum,  Louis,  2371. 

NxrnuTiON,  school  children,  1132, 1134, 1421, 1426, 
1655,2332. 

Nutt,H.W.,1403. 

o. 

Oberholtcer,  E.  P.,  485. 

O'Brien,  George,  1977. 

Odum,  H.  W.,2189.  ' 

Ohio.   DepartmMitof publiclnstruction,  588,20^. 

Ohio  history  teachers'  association,  254, 503 . 

Oliver,  Sir  Sydney,  199. 

Ohnstead,  E.  J.,  127. 

Ohn8ted,F.L.,148ft. 

Ontario.   Education  department,  1009. 

Ontario  educational  association,  444. 

Open  air  schools,  2140  (7). 

Oral  htoiene.   See  Bbntal  btqibne. 

Orbison,  Ines.,  503  (1). 

Orchestra,  school,  57, 1044. 

Orme,  3fn.  Hente,  936  (2). 

Osborne,  C.  A.,  161. 

Osborne,  O.  M.,  556. 

Osborne,  R.  W.,  1236  (3). 

Osbura,W.  J.,1082. 

Oschmann,  Dr,,  1474. 

O  'Shea,  M.  V.^  5, 350, 1083, 1248, 1351, 1444, 1903,1 567. 

Osias,  Camilo,  2349. 

Oskar,  1480  (6). 

Osier,  SiT  William,  1304. 

Otto,  W.  N.,  1932. 

Overstrect,  H.  A.,  564. 
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Owen,  Dorothy  T.,  1289. 
Owen,  E.G.  E.,  061. 
Owen,  W.  B.,  1150  (2). 
OxroBp.   Uniyerbitt,  701. 

P. 

Packer,  P.  C,  217. 

Paetow,  L.  J,,  764, 1105, 1332  (10). 

PA0BANT8,  2250. 

Paidolooy,  718. 

Paine,  Jessie,  603.  • 

Painter,  O.  S.,  55. 

Palmer,  O.  H.,  1729. 

Palmer,  O.L.,  2247  (iv). 

Palmer,  O.  T.,  1971  (3). 

Palmer,  Stella,  898  (3). 

Pan  Ainerican  union,  712. 

Papp,  J.  P.,  1478  (4). 

PABKNT-TEACHIB  ASaoOATIOMS,  363  (1H3),  (7), 

1144, 1198  (4),  1971  (18). 
Park,  Julian,  1380,2114. 
Parker,  A.  C,  1907  (11). 
Parker,  D.  R.,  106. 
Parker,  I.  V.,  976. 

Parker,  S.  C,  608, 813, 1227, 1755, 2256. 
Parkln8,A.  E.,  776. 
Parkinson,  W.  D.,  6. 
Parmelee,  E.  W.,  73. 
Pamall,  C.  0.,  1489. 
Parry,  A.  W.,  1978. 
Parsons,  E.  D.,  74. 
Partlow,  W.  D.,  1186. 
Pabt-txmb  education.   Sec  Coopebative  system 

OP  EDUCATION. 

Partridge,  O.  E.,  207. 

Paton,  Stewart,  208, 977, 1659. 

Patri,  An«ek>,  462, 660, 693, 1187, 1445, 1541  (6),  1645, 

1756. 
Patbi,  Anoelo,  23. 
Patten,  William,  263. 
Patterson,  Alice  J.,  1160. 
Patterson,  Herbert,  1265. 
Patterson,  S.  W.,  1016. 
Pattison,  H.  A.,  377. 
Paul,  H.O.,  101 T. 
Payne,  A.  F.,  627, 1670, 1957. 
Payne,  E.  0.,  59, 269-270, 1047, 1810,2282. 
Payne,  W.  A.,  2301  (7). 
Pearce,  H.  J.,  682  (7). 
Pearse,  C.  0.,  2088. 
Pearson,  F.  B.,  302. 
Pearson,  P.  H.,  173, 1517. 
Pearson,  T.  M.,  2078. 
Pbdaqooics.   8m  Teacbino. 
Peers,  E.  \.,  758. 
Pell,  E.  L.,  1449. 
Pence,  R.  W.,  1531. 
Pendleton,  C.  S.,  744, 1008. 

PBNMANHHIP.     SuWUTtHQ, 

Penniman,  J.  H.,  1189. 

Pennsylyania.    Department  of  puUUc  instruction, 

938. 
Pennstlyanu,  education,  1646. 
Pennsylvania.    Educational  congress,  1 77. 
Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  6t>3, 

1198. 
Perkins,  Q.  O.,  2137. 


Perry,  C.  A.,  1145, 1436. 

Perry,  Frances  M.,  37. 

Peters,  C.  C,  1870. 

Peters,  R.  F.,  1084. 1549. 

Peterson,  £.  G.,  899  (8). 

Peterson,  Frederick,  1490, 2140  (6). 

Pettijohn,  J.  J.,  304. 

Pettit,  W.  W.,  2079. 

Petzoklt,  Jos^,  1230. 

Phelps,  Ruth  S.,  1021. 

Philadelphia,  public  schools,  188. 

PhlUi9,E.L.,  1199(1). 

Philips,  W.  L.,  1198  (4). 

PhUUps,D.E.,2153. 

Phillips,  F.M.,  226. 

PhiUipt,  H.  D.,866(2). 

Phillips,  J.  D.,  841  (26). 

PhllUps,  R.  Le  C,  1178. 

PhUUps,  Robert,  915. 

Phm4»,T.  D.,1315. 

Philosophy,  teaching,  1230. 

Pboutrides,  A.  £.,  1743. 

Physical  examination,  1420. 

Physical  teainino,  122-126,  347-352,  363  (4),  601- 
604,  682  (3),  (10),  683  (6),  866-871,  949,  1092  (4), 
1136-1138, 1196  (6),  1198  (13),  1429-1433, 1726  (13), 
1889-1890,  2146-2148, 2333-2335;  academic  credits, 
351;  Great  Britain,  1666;  teaching,  601. 

Physics,  1197  (2);  teaching,  518, 939  (7);  tests,  731. 

Pbysiolooy,  1652;  teaching,  2331. 

Picavei,  Francois,  2239. 

PiCkeU,  F.  G.,  1094  (8),  1687, 1725  (1). 

Pieper,  C.  J.,  1040. 

Pierce,  E.B.,  2301  (16). 

Pilcher,  R.  B.,  1166. 

Pllsworth,  E.  S.,  1809. 

Pintner,  Rudolph,  734, 1768, 2014. 

Pittenger,  B.  F.,  1410. 

Pittsburg  teachers  association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
805. 

Place,  Sara  B.,  1418  (6). 

PlanU,  Samuel,  889. 

Platoon  schools,  569, 1404. 

Piatt,  F.  J.,  1769. 

Piatt,  R.H.,  jr.,  1702. 

Play  and  FLATOBOUNDs,  872-874,  1139,  1434-143<, 
1657-1658, 1891-1893, 2149-2150, 2336-2338. 

Poindexter,  Miles,  99. 

Poliakofl,  Vladimir,  1558. 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  2121 

PoUoek,C.A.,787. 

Pollock,  John,  1218. 

Ponsonby,  Arthtir,  199. 

Poole,  Gladys  E.,  1287. 

Pope,  A.  B.,  1697  (3). 

Porter,  R.  N.,  933. 

Porter,  W.T.,  2246. 

Porterfleld,  A.  W.,  2266. 

Porteus,  S.  D.,  989  (IHU)*  3248. 

Poull,  Louise  E.,  661. 

Poulson,  M.  W.,  667. 

Pound,  Olivia,  128. 

Pound,  Rosooe,  2812  (8). 

Potter,  CapMH,  1725  (8). 

Potter,  Claudia,  2368  (6). 

Powell,  L.  P.,  2. 

Powell,  Louise  M.,  634. 
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Pratt,  W.  S.,  793  (2). 

Prentice,  W.  K.,841  (20). 

Prentifl,  H.  W.,  321. 

Pressey,  Luella  W.,  735, 1770. 

Pressey,  S.  L.,  996-098, 1266, 22o0. 

Preston,  A.  W.,  1916. 

Preston,  Josephine  C,  360, 948, 2067. 

Price,  O.  V.,  47, 1307. 

Price,  Helen  L.,  1332  (3). 

Price,  R.R.,  830. 

Pricer,J.  L.,807(6),  (13). 

Priuart  education,  530-532, 1590, 2284. 

Principals,  1407, 1411;  elementary  schools,  109. 

Printino,  teaching,  1466;  in  high  school,  896. 

Pritchett,  H.  S.,  2315. 

Private  schools,  285, 810,  816, 1335. 

Proctor,  W.  M.,  736, 990, 1332  (12),  1925. 

Professional  education,  140-146, 631-635, 906-910, 

1161-1166, 1480-1494,  2173-2176,  2356-2359. 
Progressive  education  association,  1541 . 
Project  method,  28-30,  237-239,  482,  484,  486-IS7, 

742, 989  (8),  1032, 1196  (3),  1196  (5),  1197  (1 ),  1198  (3), 

1236  (1),  1270-1272, 1276, 1332  (8),  158l-i:>8l,  1772- 

1779, 201^2021, 2254-2250. 
Prokoech,  E.,  841  (22). 
Promotion  of  pupils,  939  (9),   1126.    See  a'^ 

Oradino. 
Prosser,  C.  A.,  1194  (3). 
Psychiatric  clinic,  208. 
pstchiatrt,  662, 1418  (4). 

PSTCHOANALYSia,  1177. 

PSTCHOLOOICAL  TRST.9,  231,  443  (I),  (3),  909,  1193  (1), 
1429  (1),  1506, 1923, 1925. 

•PsTCHOLOOY,  464,  1197  (5),  1245;  applied,  1004;  ex- 
aminations, 995;  study,  13^,  1803;  teaching,  1029. 
See  also  Educational  psychology. 

Public  schools,  Cleveland,  189;  Great  Britain,  199, 
956-958, 962, 1741;  Rifle,  Col,,  449;  social  work,  662; 
United  States,  3, 184, 192,  450,  952. 

Public  spSAKma,  1046;  high  schools,  58. 

Puffer,  R.  A.,  2295. 

Puicell,  Helen  E.,  1029. 

Purin,  C.  M.,  1022. 

Putnam,  Mary  B.,  1366. 

Pyle,  W.  H.,  1367, 


-Queen,  Hallie  £.,  1986. 
QulUer-Couch,  Arthur,  2209. 
<)tiimby,  George,  1941. 
-Quixm,M.D.,6M. 

B. 

Rader,  S.  W.,  1522  (6). 
Radlce,  Sheila,  1601. 
Rafter,  A.  L.,  531. 
Ralston,  Ruth,  997. 
Ramsdell,  C.  H.,  857. 
RandaU,  H.  J.,  2176. 
Randall,  J.  L.,  791. 
Randolph,  Harold,  793  (1). 
Ransome,  Josephine,  703. 
Rapeer,  L.  W.,  345, 539,  2068. 
Rapp,  B.  M.,  1198  (5). 
Rathbon,  F.  E.,  2247  (x). 
Ray,  Annie,  1050. 


Reading,  4S8, 968  (l)-(3),  993, 1332  (9),  1785;  ability, 
1542  (10);  college  students,  908  (5);  elem«ritary 
grades,  746;  silent,  747,  1782,  1783;  teachin;?,  31, 
1279-1283, 1587,  1782,  1784,  2027-2029;  tests,  22,  220, 
968   (4),    2247    (vil).    See  alto    I/IBRaries    and 

READING. 

Reamer,  Jeannette,  2014. 

Rober,  L.  E.,  899  (9). 

Rehtation,  socialized,  744,  lOOK-iooo. 

Recre.ation  centers.    See  Community  centers. 

Schools  as  soqal  centeiw. 
Red  way,  J.  W.,  119. 
Reed,  A.  A.,  1094  (3). 
Reed,  Anna  Y.,  628, 2105. 
Reed,  P.  E..  896. 
Reed  college,  1376. 
Rces,  R.  I.,  836  (4), 
Rees,  Robert,  2140  (10). 
Reeve,  W.  D.,  56, 1596. 
Reeves,  J.  W.,  525  (5). 
Rkformatory  education,  92S. 
Rehabilitation,  1332  (4),  (11). 
Reid,  Eliza  P.,  1482  (9). 
Reil,  Minnie,  378. 
Religious  education,  133,  368,  609-616,  884-800, 

1147-1149,   1448-1450,   1486,   1662-1063,    1908-1906. 

2082,  2157-2161. 
Renauld,  ^tnilc,  765. 
Replogle,  F.  H.,  1137, 1198  (13^. 
Rkpton,  445  (3). 
Research,  educational,  217,  2121;  governmental. 

1S64. 
Research,  scientitlc.    Su  Scientific  research 

RnSERVE  OFnCERS  TRAINING  CORPS,  899  (1). 

Retardation.    See  Backward  children;   Pro- 
motion OF  pupg.s. 
Reville,  J.  C,  8.51. 
Reynolds,  O.  E.,  1790. 
Rhces,  Rush,  400,  2115. 
Rhodes  scholarships,  1096, 1215 
Rice,  Anna  L.,  1594. 
Rice,  Edith  F.,  43. 
Rice,  Francos  V.,  2210. 
Rice,  O.  S.,  2877. 
Rice,  Wallace,  2210. 
Rich,  F.  M.,  29,  806. 
Rich,  Katherine  B.,  2332. 
Richards,  A.  A.,  1352. 
Richards,  C.  R.,  1907  (20). 
Richards,  E.  B.,  752, 1500. 
Richards,  E.  L.,  983. 
Richardson,  Anna  E.,  1476. 
Richardson,  B.  C,  2080. 
Richardson,  J.  W.,  1267. 
Richardson,  R.  K.,  48. 
Richeson,  J.  J.,  87. 
Rickcord,  R.  V.,  1464, 1917. 
Rlgdon,  Jonathan,  2310. 
Riggs,  J.  O.,  818. 
Rinehart,  H.  L.,  2247  (xi). 
Ringwalt,  R.  C,  1860. 
Ripman,  Walter,  1023. 
RIsley,  J.  H.,  2061. 
Ritter,  R.  H.,  1918. 
Roach,  Charles,  745  (1),  1010. 
Roberts,  R.  S.,  1506. 
Robertson,  Elisabeth  W.,  1150  (13). 
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RobertsoQ,  J.  D.,  897. 
Robertson,  J.  W.,  132  (4). 
Robertson,  Lionel,  1150  (7). 
Robinson,  F.  B.,  811  (28). 
Robinson,  G.  C,  1480  (7). 
Rodkey,  Edith,  2036. 
Roe,  Annabel  C,  2378. 
Roe,  W.  C,  426. 
Roemer,  Joseph,  1346. 
Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  1568, 1771. 
Rogers,  P.  C.,>r.,2292. 
Romano,  Pietro,  1440. 
Ronan,  Bertha  M.,  1836. 
Root,  R.  K.,  190. 
Root,  Rosamond,  804  (5). 
Rorem,  8.  O.,  814, 1127. 
Rorer,  J.  T.,  2185. 
Rorty,  James,  391. 
Rosa,  E.  B.,  1389. 
Rosenbtiry,  F.  L.,  1198  (.'>). 
Rosenow,  Curt,  984. 
Ross,  C.  F.,  1027. 
Ross,  H.  W.,  2056  (5). 
Rouma,  Georges,  1560. 
Rounds,  C.  R.,  153. 
Routzflhn,  Mary  S.,  2205. 
Roux,  Joseph,  1744. 
Rowe,  F.  A.,  601  (2). 
Rowley,  F.  H*,  2161. 
Ruch,  O.  M.,  1041. 
Rudolph,  A.  A.,  1154. 
Ruedlger,  W.  C,  1065  (1). 
RUOBY,  445  (2). 
Rugg,  E.  U.,  771. 
Rugg,  H.  O.,  1000, 1368. 
Rugg,  L.  S.,  1876. 
Rugh,  C.  E.,  1332  (5). 
Rule,  J.N. ,1825  (3). 
Ruml,  Beardsley,  227. 

Runnels  county,  Texas.     Rural  schcKils.  •>^J^*^. 
Ruppenthal,  J.  C,  495. 
Rural  economics,  535. 
,  Rural  education,  67-69,  2Jb-2M,  .'i37,  799-.siHi,  K'Ay 

936  (4),  939  (12),  1054-1059,  1072,  119S  (16),  I2W, 

1324-1331,    1602-1610,    2064-2069,    22S7-229«».     Sre 

also  Consolidation  or  schools. 
Rural  soaoLOOY,  1660. 
Rural  super\tsion.    See  Super vunov,  rural 

schools. 
Rask,  R.  D.,  1582. 
Russell,  I.  H,,  683  (14).  "^ 
Ru^soll,  J.  E.,  354,  1631  (4). 
RusscU,  W.  F.,  1502. 
Russia,  education,  193,  15,>H. 

RUS.SIAN  IJWNQUAGE,  1300. 

Ryan,  H.  H.,  1479. 

Ryan,  W.  C.Jr.,  949, 1072  (3). 

s. 

SAiETY,  20H,  2(>,>9,  22S2;  teaching,  :.9,  'J«/J-27(>.  KMT- 

1048,  11G3  (9),  1322. 
Sage,  E.  T.,  102S. 
St.  John,  C.  W.,  563. 

St.  LOIXS  PUBUC  LIBRARY,  921K 

St.  Louis  psycho-educational  clim«  .  4kj  . 
^kamoto,  Kiyoshl,  1179. 
.^Jalisbury,  Ethel  L.,  1877. 


Salmon,  David,  183. 
Saltzberg,  Florence  B.,  416. 
Sampon,  C.  H.,  1309. 
Sandberg,  Josef,  1907  (10). 
Sandwick,  R.  L.,  722,  807  (3). 
Sanford,  C.  M.,  379. 

SANTfATION.  SCi  SCHOOL  HYQIENV  AND  SAXTTA- 
TION. 

Sansom,  C,  1577. 
Santayana,  George,  2317. 
Sargent,  C.  O.,  805. 
Sargent,  Walter,  1193  (5). 
Sauro,  E.  B.  de,  2044. 
Schafer,  A.  L.,  534,  858. 
SchlU,  Anna  M.,  392. 
Schlcsinger,  A.  M.,  506,  2279. 
Schraauk,  T.  E.,  615,890. 
SchnUdt,  H.  W.,  717. 
Sehoelc,  F.  L.,  1299, 1992. 
Scholl,  Mrs.  F.,  1198  (4). 
Scholarships,  328, 1725  (8). 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.     S€t  .\J>inNiaTRAnON, 

school. 

School  architecture,  114-115,  33(^-340,  5a7-o9»» 
nil  (f>)-(10),  1128. 

School  attendance,  106,  1111  (6),  1443,  1873,  1*67 
(A),  2070,  2325. 

School  boards,  1395. 

School  bonds,  1111  (5). 

School  children,  nutrition,  1426;  perbQuaUly, 
969,  1439;  transportation,  1610. 

School  discipline.    Su  Disciplinb. 

SnioOL  finance,  103,  585,  683  (17),  938  (12),  939  (3), 
11 17-1  IIS  13.12  (6),  1559,  1725  (9),  1728  (9),  2130,. 
2132. 

School  gardens.    See  Gardens,  school. 

ScHr>OL  grounds,  857. 

SCHOOLHOUSES,  8i>5-S56,  ;>58-859,  1414-1417,  1647- 
1650,  1881-1882,^138-2139,  2330. 

School  hygiene  and  sAKrrATioN,  116-121, 341-346, 
590-600,  860-865,  939  (13),  1130-1135,  1418-1435, 
1542  (13),  1651-1655,  1883-1888,  2140-2145,  2330. 

School  law.    See  Legislation. 

School  life,  1173. 

School  management,  109-113,  335-338,  589-^50^. 
So2-sr>4.  1122-1127,  1406-1413,  1642-1646,  1873-18^. 
21.13-2i:J7,  2326-2329. 

School  nurse,  118, 1194  (8),  1482  (5). 

School supKR\X5ioN.    5«  Supervision. 

School  supplies,  *s'i9, 1111  (1). 

School  surveys.    Su  Surveys,  educational. 

SCHOOI.S,  medical  iii-^ixwlion.  See  Medical  inspec- 
tion OF  .schools. 

Schoonmaker,  Mary  B.,  236S  (5). 

Sfhorling,  Raleigh,  .56. 

Schunnuji,  J.  G.,  1381, 1862. 

Schuylor,  L.  R.,  44  (2). 

.^chweikert,  H.  C,  1300. 

Science.  262-263;  curriruhim,  1332  (14);  gaiMral, 
515-516,  783-784,  7S7,  938  (10),  1039,  1041,  1797;  in 
high  school*;,  1314;  in  universities  and  ooUeges, 
1313;  hLstory,  1035, 1312, 2050;  natural,  2273;  t«ts, 
1263. 

Science  (teaching)  52-53,  264,  039,  788,  i23i.  U15. 
1796;  elementary'  schods,  1036,  lOUt,  high  schools, 
517, 1039, 1795;  universitlos  and  colleges,  1035. 

Sf  lEVTTFIC  management,  1725  (2). 
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SOENTiriC  BKSKAECH,  101,  323,  573-575,  11(»-1110, 

1367-1390,  2120. 
Scott,  A.  W.,  2116. 
Scott,  E.  H.,  682  (8). 
Scott,  F.  A.,  267,  793  (9),  866  (5). 
Scott,  W.  D.,  1157. 
Scott,  V.  L.,  692. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Board  of  education,  2235. 
ScBANTON,  Pa.,  survey,  2235. 
Scrimshaw,  Stewart,  1465. 
Scripture;  E.  W.,  1512. 
Sears,  F.  W.,  635. 
Sears,  J.  B.,  1736. 

Seashore,  C.  E.,  1043, 1316  (2),  1807. 
Sechrist,  F.  K.,  593. 
Secondary  education,  70-74,  285-2?>8,  540-548, 

1060-1064,  low  (8),  (10),  1332-1348, 16n-l«12,  2070- 

2082,  2291-2293. 
Seerley,  H.  H.,  1195  (3H4),  1629. 
Segsworth,  W.  E.,  1946. 
SELT-oovEBNMENi,   Student,    413   (i),    (iiiHiv), 

(vi),  570,  634. 
SeU,  E.  S.,  682  (9). 
Selvidge,  R.  W,,  1150  (3). 
Sensenig,  Barton,  2370. 
Service  citizens  of  Delaware,  1942, 
Severance,  Mra.  C.  A.,  192. 
8XWINO,  478. 

Sex  education,  549, 1427-142S,  179*.,  214<»  (U),  2145. 
Seybolt,  R.  F,,  496. 
Sharp,  D.  L.,  1238. 
Sharp,  F.  C,  1199  (2). 
Sharp,  G.  R.,  1085. 
Sharpe,  R.  W.,  30. 
Sbabplrss,  Isaac,  1301. 
Shaw,  Albert,  1213. 
Shaw,  Ellon  E.,  792,  2338  («). 
Shaw,  F.  L.,  107, 1512  (2). 
Shaw,  H.  L.  K.,  1654,  2140  (4). 
Shaw,  J.  P.,  jr.,  2318. 
Shaw,  Sir  Napier,  100. 
Shawkey,  M.  P.,  1118. 
Shearer,  W.  J.,  950. 
Sheldon,  E.  E.,  1466. 
Sheldon,  W.  D.,  447. 
Shopard,  W.  H.,  1364  (1). 
Shera,  F.  A.,  1318. 
Sherwood,  G.  H.,  1580. 
Shidelcr,  E.  H.,  1801. 
Shields,  T.  E.,  209. 
Shiels,  Albert,  1170. 
Shlvely,  I.  M.,  998. 
Shorey,  Paul,  763  (5). 
Shorthand,  teaching,  444  (17).  m)7  (17). 
Showalter,  N.  D.,  605. 
Showennan,  Grant,  210. 
Shriber,  J.  H.,  1610. 
Shroy,  J.  !>.,  228. 
Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  1042  (2). 
Shull,  C.  A.,  aw  (U). 
Slcpert,  A.  F.,  1150  (10). 
SUcox,  8.,  444  (17). 
SUvcster,  A.  R.,  1134. 
Simon,  Tb.,  469. 
Simons,  Sarah  E.,  1290. 
Simpson,  J.  H.,  456. 
Simpson,  Lude,  1671. 


Sims,  N.  L.,  1660. 

Sims,  W.  S.,  322. 

Sipple,  L.  B.,  1070. 

Six-six  plan,  1062. 

Skaggs,  £.  B.,  307. 

Skinner,  Margaret  M.,  2040. 

Slattery,  Annie  F.,  1907  (17). 

Slattery,  Margaret,  2346. 

Sleman,  Emily  F.,  2081. 

Slocum,  8.  E.,  463. 

Slutz,  F.  D.,  1541  (4). 

SmaU,  A.  W.,  211. 

SmaU,  R.  O.,  1907  (2). 

SmaU,  W.  8.,  1726  (13). 

Smallwood,  Mabel  E.,  807  (12). 

Smart,  T.  /.,  308. 

Smith,  C.  B.,  899  (16). 

Smith,  E.  C,  1172. 

Smith,  E.  F.,  696. 

SMITH,  E.  F.,  1862. 

Smith,  E.  R.,  2000. 

Smith,  E.  S.,  595. 

Smith,  G.*M.,  1542  (9). 

Smith,  G.  O.,  1971  (4). 

Smith,  H.  J.,  1958. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  1087. 

Smith,  ri.  P.,  1088,  2130. 

Smith,  H.  W.,  1347  (5). 

Smith,  Harriet  K.,  142. 

Smith,  Henrietta  B.,  1049. 

Smith,  Hobnes,  841  (24), 

Smith,  L.  O.,  21,  427,  2251. 

Smith,  L.  P.,  682  (5). 

Smith,  L.R,,  66. 

Smith,  L.  W.,  2181. 

Smith-Lever  act,  1853. 

Smith,  Mr$.  Lillian  E.,  1291. 

Smith,  M.  L.,  745  (4). 

Smith,  M.  M.,  1285, 1591. 

Smith,  Payson,  401, 1907  (1). 

Smith,  R.  K.,  1198  (7). 

Smith,  R.  R.,  788. 

Smith,  Reed,  242. 

Smith,  T.  A.,  1332  (14). 

Smith-Towner  BILL,  331-332,  ttli,  Ulft,  139«.  uoi, 

1639,  1971  (16),  2124,  2126,  212S-2I29,  2131. 
Smith,  W.  A.,  1348. 
Smith,  W.  C,  1206  (2). 
Smith,  W.  R.,  680  (1). 
Smith,  William,  1849. 
Sneddon,  David,  355,  381,  V>l.  u:2,  6S0  (2).  n:i8, 

1169, 1429  (3),  1467,  1726  (H. 
Snider,  D.  J.,  1545. 
Snyder,  E.  R.,  88. 
Snyder,  F.  B.,  1288,  1292. 
Snyder,  Morton,  548. 
Snyder,  R.  H.,  1837. 
Soarcs,  Theodore,  132  (1). 
Social  aspects  op  education,  127-131,   J.'W-aft.i, 

875-876,  1140-1145,  1438-1442,  t;5P-16«0,  1W4-1K96, 

2151-2154,  2339-2341. 
Social  hygiene,  444  (4). 
Social  science,  767, 938  (9),  ISOi . 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  enpiiiowing  edut'a- 

tion,  1163. 

SOCIETT  FOR  the  PROMOTION  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION, INDU,  457. 
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Society  of  college  toacbors  of  education,  1065. 
SoaoLOOY,  356;  rural,  ISOO;  teaching,  680  (4),  767- 

768;  in  universities  and  colleges,  1037. 
SOLDIEBS,  education,  152-1.>3,  400,  412.  649,  919, 

1173,  1501,  1691-1692,  1914-1946,  21S2-21S5,  2365; 

m  French  universities,  650;  injured,  reeducation, 

410-411,  651-662,  1174-1176,  l5aV1506,  1944,  1946; 

Prance,  150-151. 
8ommer8,  C.  L.,  2312  (8). 
Sorabji,  H.  K.,951. 
SoRORmEs,  high  school,  515. 
Soudcr,  n.  C,  1542  (8). 
Soudor,  Wilmer,  204S. 

South  Carouxa,  education,  ISl:    reconstruction, 

Qvil  war,  181. 
South  Dakota  educational  association,  1542. 

Southwest  Missouri  state  teachers  college,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  2069. 
Sowers,  J.  I.,  1919. 
Spaflord,  Ivol,  898  (4). 
Spain,  C.  L.,  1404. 

Spanish  LANOUAOK,  1296,  1301;     tcaclung,  39-40, 

444  (14),  754,  807  (26),  2289. 
Spanton,  W.  T.,  1583. 
"Spargo,  John,  1711. 
Spauldlng,  E.  R.,  143. 
Spauldlng,  F.  £.,  697,  1987,  2190. 
Spauldinu,  F.  E.,  941. 
Speech  TRAINING,  52.>526, 11S2, 1199  {{&),  13J0~1321. 

See  also  PUBUC  SPE.UCING. 
SPELLERS,  ?J3. 

Spelllng,  32,  1786-1787,  '?m,  IWl;  testi,  10,  224, 

2247  (L\). 
Spencer,  Robert,  1854  (4). 
Spiegel,  J.  P.,  1198(7). 
SpicLniau,  M.  A.,  215»). 
Spohr,  Wilhobnina  H.,  90:J. 
Spokane,  Wash.    Public  schools,  1 1 19. 
Sprowl.v,  J.  W.,  309. 
StafTord,  tl.  S.,  UM. 
StalToril,  \V.  P..  571. 

STAMMLRINU,  159. 

Stand  vHDiZATioN,  KKJs. 

Stanford  revision  test.s,  ush,  'Jb2. 

Stanley,  (iraitjC,  16W). 

Stai)lcs,  V.  L.,  1K72. 

Staples,  O.  B.,  419. 

Starch,  Daniel,  1001. 

Starch  .spelling  scale,  2217  (viii)-(,ix). 

Starkweather,  J.  A.,  1959. 

State    and    F.nrrATiu\.     Sre    Kd''   vtiov     i.No 

.•5TATE. 
{^TATE  DEPAKTMK.NT  Ol    EMlATIUK,  .*)77. 

Slate  literary  and  hi.slorical  tisi>ainiioii  of  North 
raroliiiu,  llW. 

MATE  1  .S'JVEHblTIE.s,   lul,  IMA,  JKXj,  2IU,  'l."X,. 

."^T\n>iir^,  sdiool,  -V-Xt. 
SlutUn.  Taylor,  132  (5j. 
Stearns,  H.  C.  (>S2(10>. 
SU'unis.  W.N.,  lino. 
Sfeihor,  VV.  A.,  352. 
.'^tciiuvay,  L.  S.,  1360. 
Stent,  Edith  C,  250. 
.^tcrii,  William,  1570. 
Stetson,  P.  L.,  1702. 
Stevens,  E.  B.,  1861. 
.Meveiis.  E.  C,  1411. 


Stevens,  W.  O.,  672. 

Stevenson,  J.  J.,  1107. 

Stewart,  Isabel  M.,  10S8, 1778. 

Stewart,  J.  L.,  1646. 

Stewart,  J.  S.,  tS2  (12),  1382, 1828. 

Stewart,  R.  M.,  1468, 1779. 

Stillman,  C.  B.,  1316  (10),  1412, 16.11  (3).      . 

StilweU,  H.  W.,  2R3. 

Stlmson,  R.  W.,  1907  (14). 

Stinchfiold,  Sara  M.,  2199. 

Stineman,  N.  H.,  2050. 

Stock,  O.  C,  1808. 

Stockard,  C.  R.,  398. 

Stockbridge,  F.  P.,  1004. 

Stockton,  J.  L.,  49, 1276. 

StOUle,  R.,  966. 

Stone,  O.  R.,  1783. 

Stone,  Grace  W.,  1199  (IS}. 

Stone,  H.  P.,  1181  (1),  1481  (1). 

Stone,  R.  E.,  12S2. 

Stoner,  Winifred  6.,  1052. 

Stoops,  R.  O.,  361. 

Storey,  T.  A.,  604, 841  (9),  .S66  (1). 

Stobt  telldto,  613. 

Stoufler,  K.  J.,  2082. 

Stratton,  Eleanor,  230. 

Straus,  S.  W.,  796. 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  978, 1120, 1190  (5),  1400  (2),  1660, 9001^ 
2131, 2236. 

Streeker,  £.  A.,  1571. 

Street,  P.  A.,  1498. 

Stroobe,  L.  L.,  759. 

Strong,  E.  K.,  jr.,  985. 

Struble,  Mildred  C,  2020. 

Struck,  P.  T.,  1927. 

Strudwick,  E.,  1745. 

Stuart,  Hugh,  1838. 

Studensky,  Paul,  310. 

Stvdent  .vbmt  tr.\inino  corps,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, 407. 

Student  pubucations,  37. 

Student  self-govebnkknt.  5«  SKLr-oovEUi- 
KENT,  student. 

Study,  methods  of,  ,1099;  supervised,  500,  1125, 
1127, 1199  (3),  1874-1876. 

Sturgeon,  Jenhio,  807  (23).  • 

Sturgis,  CUpston,  1907  (19). 

Stuttgart,  Ark.    Board  of  education.  1550. 

.Sullivan,  O.M.,  664. 

SUMMER  CAMPS,  363. 

Summers,  L.  Eva,  1986. 

Stndat  schools,  teaching,  615 

.*>^uiid\vall,  John,  18S8. 

Muiue,  Dagny,  652. 

.SrPERINTENDENTS,  104,  108,  ^i^H,  5i«,  1112:  couuty, 

1402,  1971  (4)-(5). 

SUPERVISION,  3;i7-338, 676, 586-587, 1 195  (4),  1  lOS  (6), 

1403,  1726  (10^;  high  schools,  54«:  rural  scboc4s, 
OS-69,  533. 

Sl'PEEVisoiu*,  57h. 

Suran-Mabiro,  Mme.  C,  665. 

SURVEY.s,  educational,  1199  (Km,  17;Hi,  iTiS:  Mxial. 

•2233. 

Suzzallo,  Henry,  i:i2  (8),  1194  (2).  (4). 
Swift,  P.  H.,  1071,  1121,  1630,  li07  (U,  2UU. 
Swlggett,  G.  L.,  167. 
S witter,  Ella,  991. 
Sylvester,  R.  H.,  229. 
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Tabcr,  C.  W.,  IMI. 

Taft,  Helen,  417, 1089. 

Tftft,  Jessie,  6C2, 1703. 

Talbert,  E.  L.,  164,  I3S3. 

Talbot,  Wiiithrop,  1171. 

Tanner,  R.  H.,  1277. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  623,  1822. 

Tarbell,  R.  W.,  142.5. 

Tassy,  Edme,  198. 

Tate,  Frank,  1540  (3). 

Tawncy,  R.  H.,  199. 

Taxation?,  683  (8). 

Taylor,  Bruce,  444  (13). 

Taylor,  C.  C,  362. 

Taylor,  C.  K.,  694. 

Taylor,  n.C,  899  (15). 

TlACHEBS,  82-83,  88,  2W,  302-303,  1367,  1624,  1726 
(4),  2092-2095,  2099-2100:  certification,  683  (9), 
1619;  ethics,  083  (7),  1198(0);  health,  296;  hygiene, 
1419;  married,  2206;  men,  559,  562;  organization, 
568,  564,  1625,  1?26  (1);  pensions,  301,  310,  681; 
personality,  507,  1082,  10S7;  professionalism,  295, 
309,  311,  313,  low,  1352,  1355,  1368,  1630,  1726  (1) 
2300;  promotion,  2295;  rating,  2299;  rural,  308) 
550,  566;  salaries,  79-81,  85-87,  89,  297-299,  305, 
456-456,  557,  560-561,  565,  819,  823-825,  831  (3), 
936  (7),  947,  1077,  1081, 10S3, 10*9,  1103, 1213,  1356- 
1357,  1359-1361,  1364-1366,  1370,  1615-1617,  1624, 
1627-1628,  2098,  2297;  shortage,  299,  300,  308-309, 
683  (3).  824,  826,  829,  947-948,  1()72  (3)-(4),  1073, 
1075,  1080-lOM,  1091,  l.i56,  1361,  1026,  2096-2097, 
22W;  stilt  us,  503,  l:i32  (5);  tenure,  1622;  training, 
76,  78,  300,  309,  549,  t;81,  6S.3  (10).  (14),  (20),  8r)7, 
(l)-(j),  817-818,  812,  1065-1071,  1072  (7),  1198  (17), 
i:{57-1358,  1542  (9),  1613,  1726  (12),  1850,  1971  (6); 
traljiing  in  agriculture,  555;  in  high  schools,  5.52, 
554,  1066;  in  science,  1033;  unions,  304,  820,  822, 
828,  8.J0, 1078,  1085-1036,  1199  (5),  1631;  in  grades, 
307;  in  polities,  1195  (3),  1199  (10);  in  universities 
and  coUcges,  572, 1362,  1725  (4)- (5). 
.  TkaCHIXO,  10-11,  90,  201-211,  459-463,  713-717,  813, 
•  968-978,  109-1  (2),  12.33-1241,  1363,  HBO,  1621,  1029, 
1746-1752, 1993-1997,  2240-2243. 

Technical  educ^tiox.  See  Industrial  kth'ca- 
tion;  Vc»cationai  edtjcatiox. 

Teeth.    Sn  Dental  hygiene. 

Temple,  Alice,  532,  1053. 

Tennfaske,  education,  1737. 

Tennessee.  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, 17;<7. 

Teraian,  L.  M.,  ZJd. 

Term  AN  adult  te.sts,  988. 

Terrill,  Bcriha  M.,  899  (13). 

Te.sts.  See  Educational  te^jts;  Intlllioence 
TESTS.  AUto  undtT  names  of  tcets  and  namts  of 
eubjeiis. 

Tevas  state  teachers'  as.<iociation,  1726. 

Textbooks,  .325,  580;  free,  682  (1),  iXii  ( i). 

Thabault,  Roger,  2089. 

Thaler,  W.  H.,  11, 18S9,  2001. 

Thatcher,  E.  W.,  8ts. 

Theisen,  W.  W.,  1002,  1391,  1784,  1840. 

TbiUy,  Frank,  841  (14). 

Thomas,  Calvin,  2045. 

Thotiias,  Helen  G.,  5!3,  2053. 


Thoauas,  J.  M.,  247. 

Thomas,  R.  H.,  1679,  2168. 

Thomason,  C.  C,  402. 

Thompson,  C.  W.,  606. 

Thompson,  F.  F.,  2069  (2). 

Thompson,  F.  V.,  1829,  1907  (22),  1943. 

Thompson,  Louise  B.,  1428. 

Thompson,  W.  O.,  1371  (4),  (7). 

Thomseu,  M.  L.,  952. 

Thomson,  J.  A.,  433. 

Tborndikc,  E.  L.,  25,  723, 990, 1003,  liai  (1),  1429  (1). 

Thomdike,  L.  M,  231. 

Thorndike  test,  2247  (viii). 

Thomdyke,  Elizabeth,  129,  815. 

Thornton,  H.  N.,  2130. 

Thorson.  I.  A.,  859. 

Thrasher,  H.  M.,  807  (18). 

THRirr,  60-63,  271,  527,  79.V796,  938  (18),  1199  (4), 

1236  (5),  1597,  1726  (8),  1971  (2),  (11),  2060-2061. 
Thurstone,  L.  L.,  232, 1011, 1163  (5). 
Thwing,  ('.  F..  1636, 1882,  2117. 
Tigert,  J.  J.,  865. 
Tildsley,J.  L.,  Io70. 
TiUinghaat,  C.  C,  ia30. 
Tlmbie,  W.  H.,  1469, 1683. 
Tindall,  O.  M.,  1317  (6).    • 
Todd,  A,  J.,  841  (11). 
Todd,  Rhoda  H.,  2338  (5). 
Toledo,  Ohio.    Board  of  education,  2297. 
Tombaugh,  Alice,  807  (23). 
Tonini,  Quintiho,  458. 
Toolhaker,  C.  R..  1781. 
Torres,  Arluro,  40,  712. 
TowDC,  C.  F.,  1690. 
Towner,  H.  M.,  1199(8). 
Trabue,  M.  R.,  1004. 
Trabuk  test,  2247  (x). 
Tracy,  C J.  C,  2037. 
Treadway,  W.  L.,  1418  (4). 
Truancy,  661. 

"TrUE-FaLSE"  TE.ST,  223. 

Tnicman,  O.  J.,  1559. 

Trtiper,  J.,  710. 

Trybom,  J.  H.,  2021. 

Tiibbs,  E.  v.,  130. 

TUBERtULosLs,  343;  school  children,  1971  (3). 

Tuell,  Harriet  E.,  256. 

Turner,  A.,  1971  (6). 

Turner,  O.R.,  394. 

Turner,  E.  A.,  1996. 

Twiss,  O.  R.,  5:^53, 

Tyler.  H.  \V.,  2298. 

U. 

Ulhuan,B.  L.,  706. 

UmLauph,  O.  F.,  807  (22). 

Untted  St.\te3,  e«lucation,  4m;,  185-187,  190,  1211, 

1542(l)-(2),    1547-1552,    1784.    Set  aiw    Public 

SCHOOLS,  Unite*  1  siati .«". 
Untted  States.    lituEAU  of  elvcation,  1113. 
United  States.    (  hildren's  buicau,  144<*,  1C61. 
U^^T^D  States.    DiirARTMENv  of  ei;u<'atiuN,  5^  i, 

1113,  1120,  1398.  1400,  1405. 
United  States.    IcHloral  I'oanl  for  \o(utioital  o  iu- 

cation,  138, 1920, 1034,  2350. 
Unite<l  States.    V'umcn's  bx^ruu,  23«.7. 
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Universities  and  colleges,  835-836, 838, 840, 4096, 
1103, 1106, 1107, 1193  (3H4),  1371, 1381, 1854-1863, 
2101-2119,  2304-2319;  In  England,  1217-1218;  In 
France,  9fi4, 1992;  curriculum,  317,  682  (7),  1C32; 
effect  of  war,  1094;  presidents,  1097,  1104,  1106: 
statistics,  1385;  toanhlng,  254  (3);  war  work,  98. 
2117.  See  also  Administr\tion,  unlrcrsitlef  and 
colleges;  College  entrance  requiremext!^; 
College  professors;  College  students; 
Higher  education:  State  Uniyersities. 

tJpdegrafI,  Harlan,  104  (1),  683  (8).  (17),  1413, 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  survey,  692. 

Utter,  R.  P.,  248. 

V. 

VaU,  T.  N.,  63. 

Van  Camp,  W.  N.,  1512  (5). 

Vanderlip,  F.  A.,  1064. 

Vandcrpyl-Aug4,  Mnu,  H.,  698. 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C,  528. 

Van  Duzer,  Adelaide  L.,  1929. 

Van  Every,  J.  F.,  444  (16). 

Van  Oaasbeek,  R.  M.,  1672. 

Van  Hoesen,  H.  B.,  434. 

Van  Home,  Dr.,  807  (26)* 

Van  Loon,  G.  E.,  252. 

Van  Natla,  J.  A.,  1199  (17). 

Van  Wagenon,  M.  J.,  737, 1268. 

Vamum,  WUUam,  1150  (11). 

Vaughn,  S.  J.,  624. 

Vcach,  R.  W.,  616. 

Vedder,  J.  N.,  253. 

Ventilation,  860-862, 1111  (11),  1129. 

Vermilye,  Elizabeth,  382. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  National  Committee  ou  Mathematical  Requirements  was  organized  in  the 
late  summer  of  1916  under  the  auspices  ol  the  Ma^ematical  Association  of  America 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  national  expression  to  the  movement  for  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  which  had  gained  considerable  headway  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  which  lacked  the  power  that  coordination  and  imited  effort 
alone  could  give. 

The  original  nucleus  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Hediick,  then 
president  of  the  association,  consisted  of  the  following:  A.  R.  Crathome,  University 
of  Illinois;  E.  H,  Moore,  University  of  Chicago;  D.  E.  Smith,  Columbia  University; 
H.  W.  Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Oswald  Veblen,  Princeton 
University;  and  J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth  College,  chairman.  This  committee 
was  instructed  to  add  to  its  membership  so  as  to  secure  adequate  representation  of 
secondary  school  interests,  and  then  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
whole  problem  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  mathematical  education  and  to 
cover  the  field  of  secondary  and  collegiate  ihathematics. 

This  group  held  its  lirst  meeting  in  September,  1916,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  ask  each  of  the  three  large  associations  of  secondary 
school  teachers  of  mathematics  (The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New 
England,  The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers)  to 
appoint  an  official  representative  on  the  conunittee.  At  this  time  also  a  general  plan 
for  the  work  of  the  committee  was  outlined  and  agreed  upon. 

In  response  to  the  request  above  referred  to  the  following  were  appointed  by  the 
respective  associations:  Miss  Vevia  Blair,  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
representing  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  association;  G.  W.  Evans,  Charlestown 
High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  representing  the  New  England  association;*  and  J.  A. 
Foberg,  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  representing  the  central 
association. 

At  later  dates  the  following  members  were  appointed:  A.  C.  Olney,  commissioner 
of  secondary  education,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Raleigh  Schorling;  The  Lincoln  School, 
New  York  City;  P.  H.  Underwood,  Ball  High  School,  Galveston,  Tex.;  and  Miss 
Eula  A.  Weeks,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  deliberations  the  committee  felt  that  the  work 
assigned  to  it  could  not  be  done  effectively  without  adequate  financial  support. 
The  wide  geographical  distribution  of  its  membership  made  a  full  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  committee  difficult  if  not  impossible  without  financial  resoiirces 
sufficient  to  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  members,  the  expenses  of  clerical  assist- 
ance, etc.  Above  all,  it  was  felt  that,  in  order  to  give  to  the  ultimate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  the  authority  and  effectiveness  which  they  should  have,  it 
was  necessary  to  arouse  the  interest  and  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  organizations  throughout  the  country — that  the  work  of  the 
committee  should  represent  a  cooperative  effort  on  a  truly  national  scale. 

For  over  two  years,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  World  War,  attempts  to  secure  ade- 
quate financial  support  proved  unsuccessful.  Inevitably  also  the  war  interfered 
with  the  committee's  work.  Several  members  were  engaged  in  war  work  ^  and 
the  others  were  carrying  extra  burdens  on  §kccount  of  such  work  carried  on  by  their 
colleagues. 

1  Mr.  Evans  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1919,  owing  to  an  extended  trip  abroad;  his  place  was  taken  by 
W.  F.  Downey,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Kass. 

>  Prof.  Veblen  resigned  in  1917  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  his  war  duties.  His  place  was  taken  oa 
the  committee  by  Prof.  C.  N.  Moore,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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In  the  spring  of  1919,  however,  and  mgiin  in  1920,  the  committee  was  foftunate 
in  securing  generous  appropriations  from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  Yc^k 
City  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work.^ 

This  made  it  possible  greatly  to  extend  the  committee's  activities.  The  work 
was  planned  on  a  large  scale  lor  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  truly  nation-wide  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  facing  the  committee,  and  J.  W.  Young  and  J.  A.  Fobefg 
were  selected  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  w(»'k  of  the  committee.  Suitable 
office  space  was  secured  and  adequate  stenogiapihic  and  clerical  help  was  employed. 

The  results  of  the  committee 's  work  and  deliberations  are  presented  in  the  following 
report.  A  word  as  to  the  methods  employed  may,  however,  be  of  Interest  at  this 
point.  The  committee  attempted  to  establiah  working  contact  with  all  oiganix^^ 
tions  of  teachers  and  others  interested  In  its  problems  and  to  secure  their  active 
assistance.  Nearly  100  such  organizations  have  taken  part  in  this  work.  A  list  of 
these  organizations  will  be  found  in  the  complete  report  of  the  committee.  Provi- 
sional reports  on  various  phases  of  the  problem  were  submitted  to  these  cooperating 
organizations  in  advance  of  publication,  and  criddsms,  comments,  and  suggestions 
f(»r  improvement  were  invited  from  Individuals  and  special  cooperating  committees. 
The  reports  previously  published  for  the  committee  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  ^  and  in  The  Mathematics  Teacher  *  and  designated  as  "preliminary**  are 
the  result  of  this  kind  of  cooperation.  The  value  of  such  aseistance  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  and  the  committee  desires  to  express  to  all  individuals,  organizational 
and  educational  journals  that  have  taken  part  its  hearty  appreciation  and  blanks. 
The  committee  believes  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  view  of  the  metliods  used  in  fomm- 
ladng  them,  that  the  reconunendations  of  this  final  report  have  the  approval  of  the 
great  majority  of  progressive  teachers  throu^out  the  country. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  tbe 
various  proposals  and  movements  for  reform  nor  to  give  credit  either  to  indrviduala  or 
Qiganizations  for  initiating  them.  A  convenient  starting  point  for  the  history  iA  the 
modem  movement  In  Una  country  may  be  found  in  E.  H.  Moore  *s  presidential  address 
before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  in  1902.*  But  the  movement  here  is  only 
one  manifestation  of  a  movement  that  is  worid-wide  and  in  which  very  many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  have  played  a  |»t>minent  part.  The  student  intaosted 
in  this  i^iase  of  the  subject  is  referred  to  the  extensive  publications  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  MatJbematics,  to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics,  1900-1912,  by  D.  E.  Smith  and  C,  Goldziher  (U.  8.  Bur.  of  Educ., 
Bull. 9 1912,  No.  29)  and  to  the  bibliography  (since  1912)  to  be  found  in  the  complete 
report  of  the  national  committee  (Ch.  Xvl). 

The  national  committee  expects  to  maintain  its  office,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
clerical  help,  during  the  year  1921-22  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  penod .  It  is  hoped  that 
in  this  way  it  may  continue  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  lot  all  activities  lookix^  to 
the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  this  countiy,  and  to  assbt  in 
bringing  about  the  effective  adoption  in  practice  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  following  report,  with  such  modifications  of  them  as  continued  study  and  expm- 
mentation  may  show  to  be  desirable. 


>  Again  in  Nov.,  i92i,  the  0«iierml  B^ucaCfoa  Board  m&im  appmpilatkOB  to  ^9mt  tbb  •apaae  of 
publiihiiiguKldlrtiilNitingtbBeoniistoto  report  ^tl»  pwiiilttfin  and  to^nahto  ll»«iwiriH>ii  to  carry 
sa  oertein  phases  ofits  work  darinf  the  year  1922. 

*  The  Reorganization  of  the  First  Courses  in  Secondary  School  KathematlOB,  tT.  S.  Bureau  of  Edncatioa» 
Secondary  6cho(dClrealar,KQ.S,Feibniary,lfiW.  11pp.  Junior  High  SehooHfathMUrtieB^U.  8.  Bvveau 
of Ednoatfcm, Bemndary anhool Cteatar^ Na <, Jtaly, IMS.  10pp.  The  Functti Oieqpt im fleciiaiiB j 
School  Mathematics,  Secondary  School  Circular  No.  8,  June,  1921.    10  pp. 

i  Terms  and  Symbols  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  The  Mathematics  Teacher,  14:  107-118,  Umth,  IflU. 
Elective  Courses  in  Mathematics  ior  Secondary  Schools,  The  Mathematics  Teacher,  14:  lei-lTO^Apdl,  Ittt 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Mathematics,  The  Mathematics  Teacher,  14:  224-245,  May,  1921. 

•  B.  H.  Moora:  On  the  Foundations  of  Mathematics,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Soclelyi 
vol.  9  (1902-3),  p.  40S;  Science,  17:  401. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  SEC 

ONDARY  EDUCATION. 


Ompier  I. 

A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  REPORT. 


The  present  chapter  gives  a  brief  general  outline  of  the  contents  of 
this  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  orienting  the  reader  and  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  gain  quickly  an  understanding  of  its  scope  and 
the  problems  which  it  considers. 

The  valid  aims  and  purposes  of  instruction  in  mathematiGs  are 
considered  in  Chapter  II.  A  formulation  of  such  aims  and  a  state^ 
ment  of  general  principles  governing  the  conmiittee's  work  is  necessary 
as  a  basis  for  the  later  specific  recommendations.  Here  will  be  found 
the  reasons  for  including  mathematics  in  the  course  of  study  for  all 
secondary  school  pupils. 

To  the  end  that  all  pupils  in  the  period  of  secondary  education 
shall  gain  early  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and,  in  particular,  in  order  to  insure  contact  with  this  impor- 
tant element  in  secondary  education  on  the  part  of  the  very  large 
number  of  pupils  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  drop  out  of  school 
by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  the  national  committee  recommends 
emphatically  that  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics  during  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  contain  the  fimdamental  notions 
of  arithmetic,  of  algebra,  of  intuitive  geometry,  of  numerical  trigo- 
nometry and  at  least  an  introduction  to  demonstrative  geometry, 
and  that  this  body  of  material  be  required  of  all  secondary  school 
pupils.  A  detailed  account  of  this  material  is  given  in  Chapter  III. 
Careful  study  of  the  later  years  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  com- 
parison with  European  schools,  have  shown  the  vital  need  of  reoi^an- 
ization  of  mathematical  instruction,  especially  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years.  The  very  strong  tendency  now  evident  to  consider 
elementary  education  as  ceasing  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year, 
and  to  consider  the  years  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  inclusive 
as  comprising  years  of  secondary  education,  gives  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  reform  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  this  stage. 
The  necessity  for  devising  courses  of  study  for  the  new  junior  high 
school,  comprising  the  years  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  enables  us  to 
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present  a  body  of  materials  of  instruction,  and  to  propose  organiza- 
tions of  this  material  that  will  be  valid  not  only  for  junior  high 
schools  conducted  as  separate  schools,  but  also  for  years  seven  and 
eight  in  the  traditional  eight-year  elementary  school  and  the  first 
year  of  the  four-year  high  school. 

While  Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  body  of 
material  of  instruction  in  mathematics  that  is  regarded  as  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  form  part  of  the  course  of  study  for  all  secondary 
school  pupils,  Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  types  of 
material  that  properly  enter  into  courses  of  study  for  pupils  who 
continue  their  study  of  mathematics  beyond  the  TninimiiTn  regarded 
as  essential  for  all  pupils.  Here  will  be  found  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  traditional  subject  matter  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  school  years,  and  also  certain  material  that  heretofore  has 
been  looked  upon  in  this  country  as  belonging  rather  to  college 
courses  of  study;  as,  for  instance,  the  elementary  ideas  and  processes 
of  the  calculus. 

Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  types  of  secondary  school 
instruction  in  mathematics  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  furnishing 
the  best  preparation  for  successful  work  in  college.  This  study  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  needs  of  those 
pupils  who  ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not.  Certain 
very  definite  recommendations  are  made  as  to  changes  that  appear 
desirable  in  the  statement  of  college-entrance  requirements  and  in 
the  type  of  college-entrance  examination. 

Chapter  VI  contains  lists  of  propositions  and  constructions  in  plane 
and  in  solid  geometry.  The  propositions  are  classified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  separate  from  others  of  less  importance  those  which  are 
regarded  as  so  fimdamental  that  they  should  form  the  common 
minimum  of  any  standard  course  in  the  subject.  This  chapter  has 
close  connection  with  the  two  chapters  which  immediately  precede  it. 

The  statement  previously  made  in  our  preliminary  reports  and 
repeated  in  Chapter  II,  that  the  fimction  concept  should  serve  as  a 
unifying  element  running  throughout  the  instruction  in  mathematics 
of  the  secondary  school,  has  brought  many  requests  for  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  r6le  of  the  function  concept  in  secondary 
school  mathematics.    Chapter  VII  is  intended  to  meet  this  demand. 

Recommendations  as  to  the  adoption  and  use  of  terms  and  sym- 
bols in  elementary  mathematics  are  contained  in  Chapter  VIII.  It 
is  intended  to  present  a  norm  embodying  agreement  as  to  best  current 
practice.  It  will  tend  to  restrict  the  irresponsible  introduction  of 
new  terms  and  symbols,  but  it  does  not  close  the  door  entirely  on 
innovations  that  may  from  time  to  time  prove  serviceable  and  de- 
sirable. 
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The  chapters  of  the  complete  report  thus  far  referred  to  appear  in 
full  in  this  summary.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the  complete  report 
give  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  special  investigations  prepared 
for  the  national  committee.  The  contents  of  these  chapters  are 
indicated  sufficiently  at  the  end  of  the  present  summary  to  enable 
the  reader  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  interested  in  the  studies 
mentioned,  and  whether  or  not  he  desires  the  complete  report. 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  of  the  national  committee,  which 
will  probably  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  spring  of  1922,  maybe 
had,  free  of  charge,  upon  application  addressed  to  the  chairman. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Young,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Chapter  11. 

AIMS  OP  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION— GENERAL 

PRINCIPLES. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

A  discussion  of  mathematical  education,  and  of  ways  and  means  of 
enhancing  its  value,  must  be  approached  first  of  all  on  the  basis  of  a 
precise  and  comprehensive  formulation  of  the  valid  aims  and  purposes 
of  such  education.*  Only  on  such  a  basis  can  we  approach  intelli- 
gently the  problems  relating  to  the  selection  and  organization  of 
material,  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  point  of  view  which  should 
govern  the  instruction,  and  the  qualifications  and  training  of  the 
teachers  who  impart  it.  Such  aims  and  purposes  of  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  moreover,  must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
the  r6le  it  plays  in  the  practical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  students. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  formulation  of  these  aims,  however, 
we  may  properly  limit  to  some  extent  the  field  of  our  enquiry.  We 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  period  of  secondary  education — 
comprising,  in  the  modem  jimior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  period 
beginning  with  the  seventh  and  ending  with  the  twelfth  school  year, 
and  concerning  itself  with  pupils  ranging  in  age  normally  from  12  to 
18  years.  References  to  the  mathematics  of  the  grades  below  the 
seventh  (mainly  arithmetic)  and  beyond  the  senior  high  school  will 
be  only  incidental. 

Fiu-thermore,  we  are  primarily  concerned  at  this  point  with  what 
may  be  described  as  ''general"  aims,  that  is  to  say  aims  which  are 
valid  for  large  sections  of  the  school  population  and  which  may 
properly  be  thought  of  as  contributing  to  a  general  education  as 
distinguished  from  the  specific  needs  of  vocational,  technical,  or 
professional  education. 

n.  THE  AIMS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

With  these  limitations  in  mind  we  may  now  approach  the  problem 
of  formulating  the  more  important  aims  that  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics should  serve.    It  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  three 

>  Refarence  may  here  be  msde  to  the  Ibnnulatioo  of  the  principal  aims  in  education  to  be  found  in  the 
Cardinal  Prlndplee  of  Secondary  Education,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin  No. 
55, 1918.  The  main  objectives  of  education  are  there  stated  to  be:  1.  Health;  2.  Command  of  fundamental 
processes;  3.  Worthy  home  membership;  4.  Vocation;  5.  Citizenship;  0.  Worthy  use  of  leisure;  7.  Ethical 
character.  These  objectives  are  held  to  apply  to  al  1  education— elementary,  secondary,  and  hi^ier— and 
all  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  contribute  to  their  achievement. 
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cla888B  of  aims:  (1)  Practical  or  utilitarian,  (2)  disciplinarj,  (3) 
cultural;  and  such  a  classification  is  indeed  a  convenient  one.  It 
Bhottld  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  however,  that  the  ibiee  classes 
mentioned  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  that  convenience  of  dis- 
cussion rather  than  logical  necessity  often  assigns  a  given  aim  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  classes.  Indeed  any  truly  disciplinary  aim  is 
practical,  and  in  a  broad  sense  the  same  is  true  of  cultural  aims. 

Practical  aims. — By  a  practical  or  utilitarian  aim,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  we  mean  then  the  immediate  or  direct  usefulness  in  life  of  a 
fact,  method  or  process  in  mathematics. 

1.  The  immediate  and  undisputed  utility  of  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses of  arithmetic  in  the  life  of  every  individual  demands  our  first 
attention.  The  first  instruction  in  these  processes,  it  is  true,  falls 
outside  the  period  of  instruction  which  we  are  considering.  By  the 
end  of  the  sixtii  grade  the  child  should  be  able  to  carry  out  the  four 
fundamental  operations  with  integers  and  with  common  and  decimal 
fractions  accurately  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed.  This  goal  can 
be  readied  in  all  schools — as  it  is  being  reached  in  many — ^if  the  work 
is  done  under  properly  qualified  teachers  and  if  drill  is  confined  to 
the  simpler  cases  which  alotie  are  of  importance  in  the  practical  life 
of  Uie  great  majority.  (See  more  specifically,  Ch.  Ill,  pp.  7,  18.) 
Accuracy  and  facility  in  numerical  computation  are  of  such  vital 
importance,  however,  to  every  individual  that  effective  drill  in  this 
subject  should  be  continued  throughout  the  secondary  school  period, 
not  in  general  as  a  separate  topic,  but  in  connection  with  the  numerical 
problems  arising  in  other  work.  In  this  numerical  work,  besides 
accuracy  and  speed,  the  following  aims  are  of  the  greatest  importance : 

{a)  A  progressive  increase  in  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  fundamental  operations  and  power  to  apply  them  in  new 
situations.  The  fundamental  laws  of  algebra  are  a  potent  influence 
in  this  direction.     (See  3,  below.) 

(J>)  Exercise  of  common  sense  and  judgment  in  computing  from 
approximate  data,  familiarity  with  the  effect  of  small  errors  in 
measurements,  the  determination  of  the  number  of  figures  to  be 
used  in  computing  and  to  be  retained  in  the  result,  and  the  like. 

(c)  The  development  of  self-reliance  in  the  handling  of  numerical 
problems,  through  the  consistent  use  of  checks  on  all  numerical 
work. 

2.  Of  almost  equal  importance  to  every  educated  person  is  an 
understanding  of  t^e  language  of  algebra  and  the  ability  to  use  this 
language  intelligently  and  readily  in  the  expres^on  of  such  simple 
quantitative  relations  as  occur  in  every-day  life  and  in  the  normal 
reading  of  the  educated  person. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  formulas  and  ability  to  work 
out  simple  problems  by  setting  up  and  solving  the  necessary  equations 
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must  nowadays  be  included  among  the  minimum  requirements  of 
any  program  of  universal  education. 

3.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  to  use  such 
elementary  algebraic  methods  involves  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  algebra  and  at  least  a  certam  minimum  of  drLU  m  algebraic 
technique,  which,  when  properly  taught,  vrill  fiunish  tne  foundation 
for  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  processes  of  arith- 
metic already  referred  to.  The  essence  of  algebra  as  distinguished 
from  arithmetic  lies  in  the  fact  that  algebra  concerns  itself  with  the 
operations  upon  numbers  in  general,  while  arithmetic  confines  itself 
to  operations  on  particular  numbers. 

4.  The  abihty  to  understand  and  >  interpret  correctly  graphical 
representations  of  various  kinds,  such  as  nowadays  abound  in  popular 
discussions  of  current  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  political  prob- 
lems will  also  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessary  aims  in  the  edu- 
cation of  every  individual.  This  applies  to  the  representation  of 
statistical  data,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
consideration  of  our  daily  problems,  as  well  as  to  the  representation 
and  understanding  of  various  sorts  of  dependence  of  one  variable 
quantity  upon  another. 

5.  Finally,  among  the  practical  aims  to  be  served  by  the  study  of 
mathematics  should  be  listed  familiarity  with  tlie  geometric  forms 
common  in  nature,  industry,  and  life;  the  elementary  properties 
and  relations  of  these  forms,  including  their  mensuration;  the  develop- 
ment of  space-perception;  and  the  exercise  of  spatial  imagination. 
This  involves  acquaintance  with  such  fundamental  ideas  as  con- 
gruence and  similarity  and  with  such  fundamental  facts  as  those 
concerning  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  pythagorean 
proposition  and  the  areas  and  volumes  of  the  common  geometric 
forms. 

Among  directly  practical  aims  should  also  be  included  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  ideas  and  concepts  in  terms  of  which  the  quantitative 
thinking  of  tiie  world  is  done,  and  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms 
of  those  concepts.  It  seems  more  convenient,  however,  to  discuss 
this  aim  in  connection  with  the  disciplinary  aims. 

Disciplinary  aims. — We  would  include  here  those  aims  which 
i^late  to  mental  training,  as  distinguished  from  the  acquisition  of 
certain  specific  skills  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  Such 
training  involves  the  development  of  certain  more  or  less  general 
characteristics  and  the  formation  of  certain  mental  habits  which, 
besides  being  directiy  applicable  in  the  setting  in  which  they  are 
developed  or  formed,  are  expected  to  operate  also  in  more  or  less 
closely  related  fields — that  is,  to  *' transfer"  to  other  situations. 

The  subject  of  the  transfer  of  training  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  a  very  controversial  one.     Only  recentiy  has  there  been  any 
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evidence  of  agreement  among  the  body  of  educational  psychologists. 
We  need  not  at  this  point  go  into  detail  as  to  the  present  status  of 
disciplinary  values  since  this  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter 
in  the  complete  report  (Chap.  IX;  see  also  Chap.  X).  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
psychologists  have  abandoned  two  extreme  positions  as  to  transfer 
of  training.  The  first  asserted  that  a  pupil  trained  to  reason  well 
in  geometry  would  thereby  be  trained  to  reason  equally  well  in  any 
other  subject;  the 'second  denied  the  possibility  of  any  transfer, 
and  hence  the  possibility  of  any  general  mental  training.  That  the 
efPects  of  training  do  transfer  from  one  field  of  learning  to  another 
is  now,  however,  recognized.  The  amount  of  transfer  in  any  given 
case  depends  upon  a  niunber  of  conditions.  If  these  conditions  are 
favorable,  there  may  be  considerable  transfer,  but  in  any  case  the 
amount  of  transfer  is  difficult  to  measiH'e.  Training  in  connection 
with  certain  attitudes,  ideals,  and  ideas  is  almost  imiversally  admitted 
by  psychologists  to  have  general  value.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said 
that,  with  proper  restrictions,  general  mental  discipline  is  a  valid 
aim  in  education. 

The  aims  which  we  are  discussing  are  so  important  in  the  restricted 
domain  of  quantitative  and  spatial  (i.  e.,  mathematical  or  partly 
mathematical)  thinking  which  every  educated  individual  is  called 
upon  to  perform  that  we  do  not  need  for  the  sake  of  our  argument 
to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  transfer  to  less  mathematical 
situations. 

In  formulating  the  disciplinary  aims  of  the  study  of  mathematics 
the  following  should  be  mentioned : 

(1)  The  acquisition,  in  precise  form,  of  those  ideas  or  concepts  in 
terms  of  which  the  quantitative  thinking  of  the  world  is  done. 
Among  these  ideas  and  concepts  may  be  mentioned  ratio  and  measure- 
ment Oengths,  areas,  volumes,  weights,  velocities,  and  rates  in  gen- 
eral, etc),  proportionality  and  similarity,  positive  and  negative 
numbers,  and  the  dependence  of  one  quantity  upon  another. 

(2)  The  development  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  such 
ideas  and  concepts.     This  ability  involves  training  in — 

(a)  Analysis  of  a  complex  situation  into  simpler  parts.  This  in- 
cludes the  recognition  of  essential  factors  and  the  rejection  of  the 
irrelevant. 

(b)  The  recognition  of  logical  relations  between  interdependent 
factors  and  the  understanding  and,  if  possible,  the  expression  of  such 
relations  in  precise  form. 

(c)  Greneralization;  that  is,  the  discovery,  and  formidation  of  a 
general  law  and  an  understanding  of  its  properties  and  applications. 

(3)  The  acquisition  of  mental  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  make 
the  above  training  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual.    Among 
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such  habitu&l  reactdons  are  the  following:  A  seeking  for  relations  aad 
their  precise  expression;  an  attitude  of  enquiry;  a  desire  to  under- 
stand, to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  situation;  concentration  and  per- 
sistence; a  loYe  for  precision,  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  clearness, 
and  a  distaste  for  vagueness  and  incompleteness;  a  desire  for  orderly 
and  logical  oi^anization  as  an  aid  to  understanding  and  memory. 

(4)  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  disciplinary  aims  are  included  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  idea  of  relationship  or  dependence — ^in  what  the 
mathematician  in  his  technical  vocabulary  refers  to  as  a  ''function" 
of  one  or  more  variables.  Training  in  '^  fimctional  thinking,"  that  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  relationships,  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
disciplinary  aims  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

CvUural  aims* — By  cultural  aims  we  me^i  those  somewhat  less 
tangible  but  n<me  the  less  real  and  important  intellectual,  ethical, 
esthetic  or  spiritual  aims  Uiat  are  involved  in  the  development  of 
appreciation  and  insight  and  the  formation  of  ideals  of  perfectiim. 
As  will  be  at  once  apparent  the  realization  of  some  of  these  aims 
must  await  the  later  stages  of  instruction,  but  some  of  them  may 
and  should  operate  at  the  very  beginning. 

More  specifically  we  may  mention  the  development  or  acquisition 
of— 

(1)  Appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  geometrical  forms  of  nature,  art, 
and  industry. 

(2)  Ideals  of  perfection  as  to  logical  structure;  precision  of  state- 
ment and  of  thought;  logical  reasoning  (as  exemplified  in  the  geo- 
metric demonstration);  discrimination  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  etc. 

(3)  Appreciation  of  the  power  of  mathematics — of  what  Byroii  ex- 
pressively called  ''the  power  of  thought,  the  magic  of  the  mind"^ — 
and  the  rdle  that  mathematics  and  abstract  thinking,  in  general,  has 
played  in  the  development  of  civilization;  in  particular  in  science,  in 
industry,  and  in  philosophy.  In  this  connection  mention  should  be 
made  of  thexelj^ous  effect,  in  the  broad  sense,  which  the  study  of  the 
permanence  of  laws  in  mathematics  and  of  the  infinite  tends  to 
establish.' 

in.  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  GOTERNING  INSTRUCTION. 

The  practical  aims  enumerated  above,  in  spite  of  their  vital  im- 
portance, may  without  danger  be  given  a  secondary  position  in  seek- 
ing to  formulate  the  general  point  of  view  which  should  govern  the 

s  D.  £.  Smith:  Mathematics  in  the  Traimng  for  Citizenship,  TeadMn  Odlefe  Record,  -vol.  18,  Mwf,  1917, 
p.  4. 

*  For  an  elaboration  of  the  ideas  here  presented  in  the  barest  outline,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articto 
hj  D.  K.  Smitk  •irmdy  menitoned  bikI  to  his  presidential  Midnss before  the  VatlwmattPil  Anadatiaft  of 
ABiatica,  WcUeriey,  Maas^  Sept.  7,  W2L 
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teacher,  provided  only  that  they  receive  due  recognition  in  the  selec- 
tion of  material  and  that  the  necessary  minimum  of  technical  drill  is 
insisted  upon. 

The  primary  p%irposes  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  ahovld  be  to 
develop  those  powers  of  understanding  and  of  analyzing  relations  of 
quanMiy  and  of  space  which  are  necessary  to  an  insight  into  and  control 
over  our  environment  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  dvUiza- 
tian  in  its  various  aspects,  and  to  develop  those  habits  of  thought  and  of 
action  which  wiU  make  these  powers  effective  in  the  life  of  the  indimduqh 

All  topics,  processes,  and  drill  in  technique  which  do  not  directly 
contribute  to  the  development*  of  the  powers  mentioned  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  curriculum.  It  is  recognized  that  in  the  earlier  ; 
periods  of  instruction  the  strictly  Ic^cal  (»ganization  of  subject 
matter^  is  of  less  importance  than  the  acquisition,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  of  experience  as  to  facts  and  methods  of  ^ttack  on 
significant  problems,  of  the  power  to  see  relations,  and  of  training 
in  accurate  thinking  in  terms  of  such  relations.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  through  the  dominance  of  the  coiu*se  by  certain  general 
ideas  that  it  does  not  become  a  collection  of  isolated  and  unrelated 
details. 

Continued  emphasis  throughout  the  course  must  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  abiUty  to  grasp  and  to  utilize  ideas,  processes,  and 
principles  in  the  solution  of  concrete  problems  rather  than  on  tiie 
acquisition  of  mere  facility  or  skill  in  manipulation.  The  excessive 
ttoiphasis  now  commonly  placed  on  manipulation  is  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  intelligent  progress.  On  the  side  of  algebra,  the  ability 
to  xmderstand  its  language  and  to  use  it  intelligently,  the  ability  to 
analyze  a  problem,  to  formulate  it  mathematically,  and  to  interpret 
the  result  must  be  dominant  aims.  Drill  in  algebraic  manipulation 
should  be  limited  to  those  processes  and  to  the  degree  of  complexity 
required  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  principles  and  for  probable 
applications  either  in  common  life  or  in  subseqtient  courses  which  a  svih- 
stantial  proportion  ofihe  pupils  will  taJee.  It  must  be  conceived  through-  / 
out  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  Within  these 
limits,  skill  in  algebraic  manipulation  is  important,  and  drill  in  this 
subject  should  be  extended  far  enou^  to  enable  students  to  carry 
out  the  essential  processes  accurately  and  expeditiously. 

On  the  side  of  geometry  the  formal  demonstrative  work  should  be 
preceded  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  informal  work  of  an  intuitive, 
experimental,  and  constructive  character.  Such  work  is  of  great 
value  in  itself;  it  is  needed  also  to  provide  the  necessary  famiharity 
with  geometric  ideas,  forms,  and  relations,  on  the  basis  of  which 

«  "The  logical  from  the  standpoint  of  subject  matter  represents  the  goal,  the  last  term  ci  training,  not 
the  point  of  departure."   Deway, "  How  Wa  TlUnk,'*  p^  6S. 
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alone  intelligent  appreciation  of  formal  demonstrative  work  is 
possible. 

The  one  great  idea  which  is  best  adapted  to  unify  the  coarse  is 
that  of  the  functional  relation.  The  concept  of  a  variable  and  of  the 
dependence  of  one  variable  upon  another  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  everyone.  It  is  true  that  the  general  and  abstract  form  of  these 
concepts  can  become  significant  to  the  pupil  only  as  a  result  of  very 
considerable  mathematical  experience  and  training.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  concept,  however,  which  prevents  the  presentation  of  specific 
concrete  examples  and  illustrations  of  dependence  even  in  the  eariy 
parts  of  the  course.  Means  to  this  end  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  tabulation  of  data  and  the  study  of  the  formula  and  of  the 
graph  and  of  their  uses. 

The  primary  and  imderlying  principle  of  the  course  should  be  the 
idea  of  i^plationship  l\etween  variables,  including  the  methods  of 
determining  and  expressing  such  relationship.  The  teacher  should 
have  this  idea  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  pupil's  advancement 
should  be  consciously  directed  along  the  lines  which  will  present 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  ideas  upon  which  finally  the  forma- 
tion of  the  general  concept  of  functionality  depends.  (For  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  these  ideas  see  Chap.  VII  below.) 

The  general  ideas  which  appear  more  explicitly  in  the  course  and 
imder  the  dominance  of  one  or  another  of  which  all  topics  should  be 
brought  are:  (1)  The  formula,  (2)  graphic  representation,  (3)  the 
equation,  (4)  measurement  and  computation,  (5)  congruence  and 
similarity,  (6)  demonstration.  These  are  considered  in  more  detail 
in  a  later  section  of  the  report  (Chaps.  Ill  and  IV) . 

IV.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER, 

^'Oeneral'^  cov/rses, — We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  instruction  especially,  logical  principles 
of  oi^anization  are  of  less  importance  than  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical principles.  In  recent  years  there  has  developed  among 
many  progressive  teachers  a  very  significant  movement  away  from 
the  older  rigid  division  into  '* subjects''  such  as  arithmetic,  idgebra, 
and  geometry,  each  of  which  shall  be  *' completed"  before  another 
is  begun,  and  toward  a  rational  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  separat- 
ing these  subjects,  in  the  interest  of  an  organization  of  subject  matter 
that  will  offer  a  psychologically  and  pedagogically  more  effective 
approach  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

There  has  thus  developed  the  movement  toward  what  are  variously 
called  '* composite,''  *' correlated,"  '^unified,"  or  ''general"  courses. 
The  advocates  of  this  new  method  of  organization  base  their  claims  on 
the  obvious  and  important  interrelations  between  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry   (mainly  intuitive),  which  the  student  must  grasp 
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before  he  can  gain  any  real  insight  into  mathematical  methods  and 
which  are  inevitably  obscured  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  concep- 
tion of  separate  '* subjects/'  The  movement  has  gained  considerable 
new  impetus  by  the  growth  of  the  junior  high-school  idea,  and  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  results  already  achieved  by  those  who 
are  experimenting  with  the  new  methods  of  organization  warrant  the 
abandonment  of  the  extreme  '^water-tight  compartment"  methods 
of  presentation. 

The  newer  method  of  organization  enables  the  pupil  to  gain  a 
broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  elementary  methematics  early  in  his 
high-school  course.  In  view  of  the  very  large  number  of  pupils  who 
drop  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  school  year 
or  who  for  other  reasons  then  cease  their  study  of  mathematics, 
this  fact  offers  a  weighty  advantage  over  the  older  type  of  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  pupil  studied  algebra  alone  during  the  ninth 
school  year,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  contact  with  geometry. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,*  that  the  specific  reconmiendations 
as  to  content  given  in  the  next  two  chapters  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  adoption  of  a  different  type  of  organization  of  the  materials  of 
instruction.  A  large  number  of  high  schools  will  for  some  time  con- 
tinue to  find  it  desirable  to  organize  their  courses  of  study  in  mathe- 
matics by  subjects — algebra,  plane  geometry,  etc.  Such  schools 
are  urged  to  adopt  the  recommendations  made  with  reference  to  the 
content  of  the  separate  subjects.  These,  in  the  main,  constitute  an 
essential  simplification  as  compared  with  present  practice.  The 
economy  of  time  that  will  result  in  courses  in  ninth-year  algebra,  for 
instance,  will  permit  of  the  introduction  of  the  newer  type  of  mate- 
rial, including  intuitive  geometry  and  numerical  trigonometry,  and 
thus  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  the  gradual  adoption  in  larger 
measure  of  the  recommendations  of  this  report. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  designate  any  particular 
order  of  topics  or  any  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction 
as  being  the  best  or  as  calculated  most  effectively  to  realize  the  aims 
and  purposes  here  set  forth.  More  extensive  and  careful  experi- 
mental work  must  be  done  by  teachers  and  administrators  before  any 
such  designation  can  be  made  that  shall  avoid  imdesirable  extremes 
and  that  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  general  approval.  This  experi- 
mental work  will  prove  successful  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  insight 
exercised  in  adapting  the  aims  and  piu'poses  of  instruction  to  the 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses of  the  traditional  courses  is  the  fact  that  both  the  interests  and 
the  capacities  of  pupils  have  received  insufficient  consideration  and 
study.     For  a  detailed  accoimt  of  coiu^es  in  mathematics  at  a  num- 
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ber  of  the  most  sucoeasf ul  experim^ital  schools,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Ch^tOT  XII  of  tiie  complete  report. 

Bequired  coiarsea. — ^The  nationid  committee  beiieves  that  the 
material  described  in  the  next  chapter  sbottld  be  required  of  mU 
papilS)  and  that  mider  favorable  conditions  this  miniwmm  of  work 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year.  In  the  jumcM* 
high  sdiooly  comprising  grades  aeyen,  eight,  and  nine^  the  course  for 
these  three  years  should  be  planned  as  a  imit  with  the  purpose  €f 
giving  each  pupU  the  most  valuable  maihemaiiedl  training  he  is  capable 
of  recewing  in  those  yearSy  with  litUe  reference  to  courses  which  he  may 
or  may  not  take  in  succeeding  years.  In  particular,  c<^ge-^itrance 
requirem^ats  should,  during  these  years,  receive  no  specific  considera- 
tion. Fortunately  there  appears  to  be  no  conflict  of  interest  during 
this  period  between  those  pupils  who  ultimately  go  to  colli^;e  and 
tiiose  who  do  not;  a  course  planned  in  accordance  wiUi  the  principle 
just  enunciated  will  form  a  desirable  founda4ion  for  college  prepara- 
tion.    (See  Ch.  V.) 

Similarly,  in  case  of  the  at  present  m<»re  prevalent  8-4  school 
organization,  the  mathematical  material  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  should  be  selected  and  organized  as  a  unit  with  the  same 
purpose;  the  same  applies  to  the  work  of  the  first  year  (ninth  grade) 
of  the  standard  four-year  high  school,  and  to  later  years  in  which 
mathematics  may  be  a  required  subject. 

In  the  case  of  some  elective  courses  the  princqde  needs  to  be 
modified  so  as  to  meet  whatever  specific  vocational  or  technical 
purposes  the  courses  may  have.     (See  Ch.  IV.) 

The  movement  toward  correlation  of  the  w(»'k  in  mathematics 
with  other  courses  in  the  curriculum,  notably  those  in  science,  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  results  of  such  efforts  will  be  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest. 

The  junior  high-school  movement, — Reference  has  several  times  been 
made  to  the  junior  high  school.  The  national  committee  adopted  the 
following  resolution  on  April  24,  1920: 

The  national  ccHnmittec  aji^^iroves  the  junior  high  Bcfaocd  form  of  ofganizatioii,  and 
urges  its  general  adoption  in  the  conviction  that  it  will  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.  ^ 

The  committee  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education, 
appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association,  in  its  pamphlet  on 
the  *' Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  School  Education,''  issued  in 
1918  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  advocates  an  organization  of  the 
school  system  whereby  the  first  six  years  shall  be  devoted  to  elemen- 
tary education,  and  the  following  six  years  to  secondary  education 
to  be  divided  into  two  periods  which  may  be  designated  as  junior* 
and   senior  periods. 
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To  those  mterestied  iik  the  study  of  tlie  cpiesliona  retaking  teu  tibe 
history  and  present  status  ol  the  junior  high-sehool  movement,  the 
following  books  are  recommended:  Principles  of  Secondary  Edmoa- 
tuA,  by  inghfiy  Hot^bton  MifSin  &Cq.,%91S;  The  Jimior  High  School, 
Tbe  Fifte^uth  Yearbook  (PL  lU)  of  tiie  Natiooal  Society  for  the 
Study  of  EdueatioB,  PoUcc  Sehool  Piddishing  €0.^  191&;  The  Jumor 
H^  School,  by  Bensott,  Warwick  &  Yovk,  1»19;  The  Juniw  High 
School,  by  Briggs,  Hooghton  Miffin  A  €0^  1.92&;  and  The  Junior 
ii%h  School,  by  Kooe,  Harconart,  Brace  &  Howe,  1^0. 

V.  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

While  the  greater  part  of  this  report  concerns  itself  with  the  contentt 
of  oottES^  in  mathematks,  th»r  oi^anization  and  the  point  of  view 
whid&  should  govern  the  instruction,  and  investigations  relating 
thereto,  the  na^onaL  cotmmiittee  must  empha^ze  strongly  its  convict 
tion  that  even  more  fundansBntal  is  the  pfoblem  of  the  teacher — his 
^ptalifications  and  trainii^,  his  personality,  skill,  and  enthi^asm. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ladiure  of  mathematics  is  due  to  poor  teacfar 
ing^  Qood  teachers  have  m  the  |mst  succeeded,  and  continue  to 
SHeceed,  in  suehieving^  hi^y  satisfactory  results  with  the  traditional 
material;  poor  teachers  wiU  not  stcceeed  even  with  the  newer  and 
better  materiaL 

The  United  States  is  faf  behind'  Europe  in  the  scientific  and  pro^ 
fessional  training  required  of  its  secondary  school  teachers  (see 
Ch.  XIV  of  the  complete  report).  The  equival^it  of  two  or  three 
years  oi  graduate  and  profei^ionfd  training  in  addition  to  a  general 
college  course  is  the  norzoal  requirement  for  secondary  school 
teachers  in  most  European  countries.  Moreover,  the  recognized 
position  of  the  teacher  in  the  community  must  be  such  as  to  attract 
men  and  women  of  the  hi^best  ability  into  the  profession.  This 
means  not  only  higher  salaries  Imt  smaller  classes  and  more  leisure 
for  continued  study  and  professional  advancement.  It  will  doubtless 
require  a  coi^derable  time  before  the  public  can  be  educated  to 
realize  the  wisdom  of  taidng  itself  sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result.  But  if  this  ideal  is  continually  advanced  and  supported 
by  sound  argument  there  is  every  reason  to  h»pe  that  in  timee  the  goal 
may  be  reached. 

In  the  meantime  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
present  situation.  One  of  the  most  vicious  and  widespread  practices 
c€msists  in  assi^oung  a  class  in  mathematics  to  a  teacher  who  has  had 
no  special  training  in  the  subject  and  whose  interests  lie  ^ewhere, 
because  in  the  construction  of  the  time  schedule  he  or  she  happens  to 
have  a  vacant  period  at  the  time.  This  is  done  on  the  principle, 
apparently,    that   ''anybody   can  teach   mathematics'*   by  simply 
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following  a  textbook  and  devoting  90  per  cent  of  the  time  to  drill  in 
algebraic  manipulation  or  to  reciting  the  memorized  demonstration 
of  a  theorem  in  geometry. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  study  of  this  report  that  a  successful 
teacher  of  mathematics  must  not  only  be  highly  trained  in  his  subject 
and  have  a  genuine  enthusiam  for  it  but  must  have  also  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  personaUty  and  above  all  insight  of  a  high  order  into  the 
psychology  of  the  learning  process  as  r^ated  to  the  higher  mental 
activities.  Administrators  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
while  mathematics  if  properly  taught  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
interesting,  and  valuable  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  teach  successfully. 

Standards  for  teachers. — It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  make  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  standards  in  the  sense  of  require- 
ments for  appointment  to  teaching  positions,  and  standards  of  sci- 
entific attainment  which  shall  determine  the  curricula  of  colleges  and 
normal  schools  aiming  to  give  candidates  the  best  practicable  prep- 
aration. The  former  requirements  should  be  high  enough  to  insure 
competent  teaching,  but  they  must  not  be  so  high  as  to  form  a  serious 
obstacle  to  admission  to  the  profession  even  for  candidates  who  have 
chosen  it  relatively  late.  The  main  factors  determining  the  level  of 
these  requirements  are  the  available  facilities  for  preparation,  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  and  the  economic  or  salary  conditions. 

Relatively  few  yoxmg  people  deliberately  choose  before  entering 
college  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  as  a  life  work.  In  the 
more  frequent  or  more  typical  case  the  college  student  who  will  ulti- 
mately become  a  teacher  of  secondary  mathematics  makes  the  choice 
gradually,  perhaps  imconsciously,  late  in  the  college  coiuse  or  even 
after  its  completion,  perhaps  after  some  trial  of  teaching  in  other 
fields.  The  possible  supply  of  young  people  who  have  the  real  desire 
to  become  teachers  of  mathematics  is  so  meager  in  comparison  with 
the  almost  unlimited  needs  of  the  country  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  develop  and  maintain  that  desire  and  all  possible  encour- 
agement given  those  who  manifest  it.  If,  as  will  usually  be  the  case, 
the  desire  is  associated  with  the  necessary  mathematical  capacity,  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  hamper  the  candidate  by  requiring  too  high  at- 
tamments,  though  as  a  matter  of  course  he  will  need  gmdance  in 
continuing  his  preparation  for  a  profession  of  exceptional  difficulty 
and  exceptional  opportunity. 

Another  factor  which  must  tend  to  restrict  requirements  of  high 
mathematical  attainment  is  the  importance  to  the  candidate  of 
breadth  of  preparation.  In  college  he  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  becom- 
ing a  teacher  of  mathematics  or  physics  or  some  other  subject.  It  is 
unwise  to  hasten  the  choice.     In  many  cases  the  secondary  teacher 
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must  be  prepared  in  more  than  one  field;  and  to  the  future  teacher  of 
mathematics  preparation  in  physics  and  drawing,  not  to  mention 
chemistry,  engineering,  etc.,  may  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  purely 
mathematical  college  electives  beyond  the  calculus. 

In  the  second  sense — of  standards  of  scientific  attainment  to  be 
held  by  the  colleges  and  normal  schools — these  institutions  should 
make  every  eflfort— 

1.  To  awaken  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  teaching  of  it  in  as 

many  young  people  of  the  right  sort  as  possible. 

2.  To  give  them  the  best  possible  opportimity  for  professional 

preparation  and  improvement,  both  before  and  after  the 
beginning  of  teachmg. 

How  the  matter  of  requirements  for  appointment  will  actually 
work  out  in  a  given  community  will  inevitably  depend  upon  condi- 
tions of  time  and  place,  varying  widely  in  character  and  degree.  In 
many  communities  it  is  already  practicable  and  customary  to  require 
not  less  than  two  years  of  college  work  in  mathematics,  including 
elementary  calculus,  with  provision  for  additional  electives.  Such  a 
requirement  the  committee  would  strongly  recommend,  recognizing, 
however,  that,  in  some  localities  it  would  be  for  the  present  too 
restrictive  of  the  supply.  In  some  cases  preparation  in  the  peda- 
gogy, philosophy,  and  history  of  mathematics  could  be  reasonably 
demanded  or  at  least  given  weight;  in  other  cases,  any  considerable 
time  spent  upon  them  would  be  of  doubtful  value.  In  all  cases 
requirements  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  local  conditions  with  a 
view  to  recognizing  the  value  both  of  broad  and  thorough  training  on 
the  part  of  those  entering  the  profession  and  of  continued  preparation 
by  summer  work  and  the  like..  Particular  pains  should  be  taken 
that  such  preparation  is  made  accessible  and  attractive  in  the  colleges 
and  normal  schools  from  which  teachers  are  drawn. 

It  is  naturally  important  that  entrance  to  the  profession  should 
not  be  much  delayed  by  needlessly  high  or  extended  requirements, 
and  the  danger  of  creating  a  teacher  who  may  be  too  much  a  specialist 
for  school  work  and  too  little  for  college  training  must  be  guarded 
against.  There  may  naturally  also  be  a  wide  difference  between 
requirements  in  a  strong  school  oflfering  many  electives  and  a  weaker 
one  or  a  junior  high  school.  Practically,  it  may  be  fair  to  expect 
that  the  stronger  schools  will  maintain  their  standards  not  by  arbi- 
trary or  general  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  profession  but  often 
by  recruiting  from  other  schools  teachers  who  have  both  high  attain- 
ments and  successful  teaching  experience. 

Programs  of  courses  for  colleges  and  normal  schools  preparing 
teachers  in  secondary  mathematics  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIV  of 
the  complete  report,  together  with  an  account  of  existing  conditions. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  w^dl-Eaarkod  texkAenBj  asioog  aehool  administrators 
to  consider  gnuies  oos  to  aix^.  inelusiT^,  as  constituting  the  elementary 
schod.  and  ta  c^msider  the  seccmdary  school  p^od  as  comniHicing 
with  the  se^^enth  ^ade  and  extending  throng  th^a  twelfth.^  Con- 
forming to  this  view,  the  contents  of  iiut  courses  of  study  in  mathe- 
matics for  grades  sev^u^^  eighty  and  nina  are  coi^id^ed  together. 
In  the.  succeeding  chapter  the  content  for  grades  10,  11,  and  12  is 
eonsid^ed. 

The  committee  is  f uUy  ttware-  of  the  widespread  desire  ea  the  part 
of  teachers  throughout  the  eeuntry  for  a  detailed  sylidiMis  by  years 
or  half  years  which  shaU  g^ve  the  best  order  of  topics  with  specific 
time  allotments  for  each.  This  desire  can  not  be  met  at  the  pfeseai 
time  for  the  simple  reason  that  no*  €>Qe  knows  what  is  the  best  order 
of  topics  nor  how  much  time  should  be  demoted  to  each  in  an  ide^ 
course.  The  committee  feeds  that  its  recommeadatians  shottki  be  so 
formulated  as  to  give  every  eacouragamttat  to  further  experimenti^ 
tion  rather  thaa  Uh  restrict  the  teaser's  freedom  by  a  standardised 
syllabus. 

However,  certain  suggeatioBs  as  to  desirable  anangem^^  of  the 
material  axe  offered  in  a  later  section  (Sec.  Ill)  of  this  chapter,  ^id  in 
Chapter  XII  (Mathematics  in  Experimental  Sdiools)  of  the  coso- 
plete  report  th^e  wiU  be  found  detailed  outlines  giving  the  order  of 
presentation  and  time  allotments  in  actual  operation  in  schools  of 
various  types.  This  material  shcMild  be  helpful  to  teachers  and 
administrators  in  planning  courses  ify  fit  their  individuid  needs  and 
conditions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  material  included  in 
this  chapt^  ^MMild  be  required  of  aU.  pupils.  It  incltides  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  traming  which  is  likdy  to  be  needed  by 
every  citi^n.  Differentiation  due  to  specif  needs  should  be  made 
after  and  not  before  the  completion  <^  such  a  gtfieral  miniw^i^ryi 
foundation.     Such  portions  of  the  recommended  content  as  have 

1  See  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Edncation,  p.  is. 

''We  therefore  recommend  a  reorganizaUoo  of  the  school  system  wheraiigr  tbe  fiiat  sbi  yaaa  shiril  b* 
devoted  to  elementary  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  6  to  12  ycor^  c4 
wid  the  second  6  years  to  secondary  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  approximate  12  to  IS 
«iagp.    *   *   *    TliftG  yeaoB  to  b« derated  U>seoomiary«diio»tiaa  onywoU  bffdM4ad  iat«  two 
which  may  be  designated  as  the  Junior  and  senior  pMiods." 

16 
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not  been  ccwnpleted  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  should  be  required 
in  the  following  year. 

The  general  principles  which  hare  governed  the  selection  of 
the  material  presented  in  the  next  section  and  which  should  govern 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teaching  have  already  been  stated  (Ch.  11) . 
At  iiiis  point  it  seems  desirable  to  recall  specifically  what  was  tl^n 
said  concerning  principles  governing  the  organization  of  mat^al, 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  development  of  insist  and 
imderstanding  and  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  t^rms  of  relation- 
ships (dependence)  and  the  limitatic»is  imposed  on  drill  in  algdbraic 
manipulation.     In  addition  we  would  call  attention  toihe  following: 

It  is  assumed  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixtJbk  s^diool  year  the  pupil 
will  be  able  to  perform  with  accuracy  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed 
the  fundamental  operations  with  integers  and  with  common  and 
decimal  fractions.  The  fractions  here  referred  to  are  such  simp^ 
ones  in  commcm  use  as  are  set  forth  in  detail  under  A  (e)  in  tine 
following  section.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  tioB  standard  of 
attainment  here  implied  is  met  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  as  is 
shown  by  various  tests  now  in  use  (see  Ch.  XIII  of  the  eomplete 
report),  and  can  easily  be  met  generally  if  twote  is  not  wasted  on  the 
relatively  unimportant  parts  of  the  subject. 

In  adapting  instruction  in  mathematics  to  the  mental  traits  of 
pupils  caje  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  mental  growth  too 
often  stimted  by  seccmdary  schodi  materials  and  methods,  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  associate  with  inquisdtivaaess,  the  desire 
to  experiment,  the  wish  to  know  ''how  and  why/^  and  the  like, 
the  sati^action  oi  these  needs. 

In  the  years  under  consiideration  it  is  also  especially  important 
to  give  the  pupils  as  broad  an  outlook  over  the  various  fields  of 
mathematics  as  is  coansisteflEit  with  sound  scholarship.  These  years 
especially  are  the  ones  in  whidi  the  pupil  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find  himself,  to  test  his  abilitks  and  aptitudes,  and  to 
secure  informatics  and  experience  which  will  hdp  him  choose  wisely 
his  later  courses  and  ultimately  his  life  work. 

n.  MATERIAL  FOR  GRADES  SEVEN,  EIGHT,  AND  NINE. 

In  the  material  outlined  in  the  following  pages  no  attempt  is 
made  to  indicate  the  most  desirable  order  of  presentaticm.  Stated 
by  topics  rather  than  years  the  mathematics  of  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  may  properly  be  expected  to  include  the  following: 

A.  Arithmetir: 

(a)  The  fimdaznentai  operations  ol  arithinetic. 

(b)  Tables  of  wei^Uts  and  measures  in  general  practical  use,  including  the  meet 
common  metric  units  (meter,  centimeter,  millimeter,  kilometer,  gram,  kilogram, 
liter).    The  meaning  of  such  foreign  monetary  units  as  pound,  franc,  and  mark. 
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(c)  Such  simple  fractions  as  iy  |.  ),  i,  f ,  \,  i ;  others  than  these  to  have  less  attention. 

(a)  Facilitv  and  accuracy  in  tne  four  rundamental  operations;  time  tests,  taking 
care  to  avoid  subordinating  the  teaduno;  to  the  tests,  or  to  use  the  tests  as  measures 
of  the  teacher's  efficiency.    (See  Ch.  XI II.) 

(e)  Such  simple  short  cuts  in  multiplication  and  division  as  that  of  replacing  multi- 
plication by  2d  by  multiplying  by  100  and  dividing  by  4. 

(/)  Percentage.  Interchanging  common  fractions  and  per  cents;  finding  any  per 
cent  of  a  number;  finding  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another;  finding  a  number 
when  a  certain  per  cent  of  it  is  known;  and  such  applications  of  percentage  as  come 
within  the  student's  experience. 

(a)  Line,  bar^  and  circle  graphs  wherever  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

(nS  Arithmetic  of  the  home:  Household  accounts,  thrift,  simple  bookkeeping, 
methods  of  sending  money,  parcel  post. 

Ajithmetic  of  tne  community:  Property  and  personal  insurance,  taxes. 

Arithmetic  of  banking:  Savings  accounts,  checking  accounts. 

Arithmetic  o^ investment:  Heal  estate,  elementary  notions  of  ertocks  and  bonds, 
postal  saving. 

.(i)  Statistics:  Fundamental  concepts,  statistical  tables  and  graphs;  pictograms; 
graphs  showing  simple  frequency  distributions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  material  listed  above  includes  some  material 
of  earlier  instruction.  This  does  not  mean  that  this  material  is  to  be 
made  the  direct  object  of  study  but  that  drill  in  it  shall  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  new  work.  It  is  felt  that  this  shift  in  emphasis 
will  make  the  arithmetic  processes  here  involved  much  more  eflFective 
and  will  also  result  in  a  great  saving  of  time. 

The  amoimt  of  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  as  a  distinct  subject 
should  be  greatly  reduced  from  what  is  at  present  customary.  This 
does  not  mean  a  lessening  of  emphasis  on  drill  in  arithmetic  processes 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  accuracy  and  speed.  The  need  for  con- 
tinued arithmetic  work  and  numerical  computation  throughout  the 
secondary  school  period  is  recognized  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
(Ch.  II.) 

The  applications  of  arithmetic  to  business  should  be  continued 
late  enough  in  the  course  to  bring  to  their  study  the  pupil's  great^t 
maturity,  experience,  and  mathematical  knowledge,  and  to  insure 
real  significance  of  this  study  in  the  business  and  industrial  life  which 
many  of  the  pupils  will  enter  upon  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
school  year.  (See  I  below.)  In  this  connection  care  shoidd  be 
taken  that  the  business  practices  taught  in  the  schools  are  in  accord 
with  the  best  actual  usage.  Arithmetic  should  not  be  completed 
before  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  power  of  using  algebra  as  an  aid. 

B.  Intuitive  geometry: 

(a)  The  direct  measurement  of  distances  and  angles  by  means 
of  a  linear  scale  and  protractor.  The  approximate  character  of 
measurement.  An  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  d^ree 
of  precision  as  expressed  by  the  number  of  *' significant"  figures. 

(6)  Areas  of  the  square,  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle,  and 
trapezoid;  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle;  surfaces  and  volumes 
of  solids  of  corresponding  importance;  the  construction  of  the  corre- 
sponding formulas. 
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(c)  Practice  in  numerical  computation  with  due  regard  to  the  nimi- 
ber  of  figures  used  or  retained. 

(d)  Indirect  measurement  by  means  of  drawings  to  scale.  Uses  of 
square  ruled  paper. 

(e)  Geometry  of  appreciation.  Geometric  forms  in  natm-e,  archi- 
tecture, manufacture,  and  industry. 

(f)  Simple  geometric  constructions  with  ruler  and  compasses, 
T-square,  and  triangle,  such  as  that  of  the  perpendicular  bisector, 
the  bisector  of  an  angle,  and  parallel  lines. 

ig)  Familiarity  with  such  forms  as  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
30^-60^  right  triangle,  and  the  isosceles  right  triangle;  symmetry;  a 
knowledge  of  such  facts  as  those  concerning  the  simi  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  and  the  Pythagorean  relation;  simple  cases  of  geometric 
loci  in  the  plane  and  in  space. 

(h)  Informal  introduction  to  the  idea  of  similarity. 

The  work  in  intuitive  geometry  should  make  the  pupil  familiar 
with  the  elementary  ideas  concerning  geometric  forms  in  the  plane 
and  in  space  with  respect  to  shape,  size,  and  position.  Much  oppor- 
tunity should  be  provided  for  exercising  space  perception  and  imagi- 
Xiation.  The  simpler  geometric  ideas  and  relations  in  the  plane  may 
properly  be  extended  to  three  dimensions.  The  work  should,  more- 
over, be  carefully  planned  so  as  so  bring  out  geometric  relations  and 
logical  connections.  Before  the  end  of  this  intuitive  work  the  pupil 
should  have  definitely  begun  to  make  inferences  and  to  draw  valid 
conclusions  from  the  relations  discovered.  In  other  words,  this 
informal  work  in  geometry  should  be  so  organized  as  to  make  it  a 
gradual  approach  to,  and  provide  a  foundation  for,  the  subsequent 
work  in  demonstratire  geometry. 

C.  Algebra: 

1.  The  formula — its  construction,  meaning,  and  use  (a)  as  a  con- 
cise language;  (h)  as  a  shorthand  rule  for  computation;  (c)  as  a  gen- 
eral solution;  (d)  as  an  expression  of  the  dependence  of  one  variable 
upon  another. 

The  pupil  wiQ  already  have  met  the  formula  in  connection  with 
intuitive  geometry.  The  work  should  now  include  translation  from 
English  into  algebraic  language,  and  vice  versa,  and  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  new  language  is  understood  and  used 
intelligently.  The  nature  of  the  dependence  of  one  variable  in  a 
formula  upon  another  should  be  examined  and  analyzed,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  "how  the  formula  works."     (See  Ch.  VII.) 

2.  Graphs  and  graphic  representations  in  general — their  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  in  (a)  representing  facts  (statistical,  etc.); 
(&)  representing  dependence;  (c)  solving  problems. 

After  the  necessary  technique  has  been  adequately  presented 
graphic  representation  should  not  be  considered  as  a  separate  topic 
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but  dbould  be  used  throughout,  urbeneyer  helpful,  as  an  illustrative 
and  interpretative  instrument. 

3.  Positive  and  negative  members — their  meaning  and  use  (a)  as 
expressing  both  magnitude  and  one  of  two  oppofflte  directions  or 
senses;  {I)  their  graphic  representation;  (e)  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions applied  to  them. 

4.  The  equation — ^its  use  in  solving  problems : 

(a)  Linear  equations  in  one  unknown — their  solution  and  applica- 
tions. 

(6)  Simple  cases  of  quadi^tie  equations  when  arising  in  connection 
with  formulas  and  problems. 

(c)  Equations  in  two  unknowns,  with  numerous  concrete  illustrm- 
tions. 

(d)  Various  simple  applications  of  ratio  and  proportion  in  cases 
in  which  they  are  generally  used  in  problems  oS  similarity  and  in 
other  problems  of  ordinary  life.  In  view  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
ideas  and  training  involved,  this  subject  may  also  properly  include 
simple  cases  of  variation.  ^ 

5.  Algel»'aic  technique:  (a)  The  fundamental  operations. 

Their  connection  with  the  rules  of  arithmetic  should  be  cleaiiy 
brought  out  and  made  to  illimiinate  numerical  processes.  Drill  m 
these  operations  should  be  limited  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  page  9«  In  particular,  "nests" 
of  parentheses  should  be  avoided,  and  multi^cation  and  division 
should  not  involve  much  beyond  monomial  and  binomial  multipli- 
ers, divisors^  and  quotients. 

(b)  Factoring:  The  only  cases  that  need  be  considered  are  (i)  com- 
mon factors  of  the  terms  of  a  polynomial;  (ii)  the  differ^ioe  of  two 
squares;  (iii)  trinomials  of  the  second  degree  that  can  be  easily  fac- 
tored by  trial. 

(c)  Fractions. 

Here  again  the  intimate  connection  with  the  corresponding  proc- 
esses of  arithmetic  should  be  made  clear  and  should  serve  to  iUumi- 
nate  such  processes.  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  fractions 
should  be  considered  only  in  connection  with  simple  cases  and  should 
be  applied  constantly  throughout  the  course  so  as  to  gain  the^  neces- 
sary accuracy  and  facility. 

(d)  Exponents  and  radicals.  The  work  done  on  exponents  and 
radicals  should  be  confined  to  the  simplest  material  required  for  the 
treatment  of  formulas.  The  laws  for  positive  integral  exponents 
should  be  included.    The  consideration  of  radicals  should  be  confined 

.„  tr.^„™.ti„o,  o,  .he  following  types:  ^.a^,  ^J.^^H 

and  -y/a/b  =  -^/^Jby  and  to  the  numerical  evaluation  of  simple  expres- 
sions involving  the  radical  sign.     A  process  for  finding  the  square 
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TO(A  ol  a  nuiidber  sfeioiild  be  iaclod^d^  but  nidt  for  finding  the  square  ' 
root  of  a  polynomial. 

{e)  Stress  sboukl  be  laid  Ufjion  the  need  for  cheeking  solutions. 

D.  Numerical  trigonometry: 

(a)  D^nition  ol  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent. 

(&)  Their  etaaentary  properties  as  functions. 

ie}  Their  use  in  solrfeig  probleBas  involving  right  triangles. 

(i)  Tlie  use  ot  tables  of  these  functions  (to  three  or  four  places). 

The  introduction  of  the  elementary  notions  of  trigonometry  into 
the  earlier  courses  in  mathematics  has  not  been  as  general  in  the 
United  States  as  in  few^ign  countries.  (See  Ch.  XI  of  the  complete 
repewrt.)  Among  the  reasons  for  eariy  introduction  of  this  topic  are 
these:  Its  practical  usefulness  formany  citizens;  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  nature  of  mathematical  methods,  particularly  those  con- 
cerned with  indirect  measurement,  and  into  the  rdle  that  mathematics 
l^ays  in  the  life  of  the  world;  the  fact  that  it  is  not  difficult  and  that 
it  offers  wide  opportunity  for  concrete  and  significant  application, 
and  the  interest  it  arouses  in  the  pupils.  It  should  be  based  upon 
the  work  in  intuitive  geometry,  with  which  it  has  intimate  contacts 
(see  B,  dy  h),  and  should  be  confined  to  the  simplest  material  needed 
for  the  numerical  treatment  of  the  problems  indicated.  Relations 
between  the  trigonometric  functions  need  not  be  considered. 

E.  Demonstraiive  ffeometry. — ^The  demonstration  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  propositions,  with  no  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  funda^ 
mental  assumptions,  the  principal  purpose  being  to  show  to  the  pupil 
what  "demonstration"  means. 

Many  of  the  geometric  facte  previously  inferred  intuitively  may  be 
used  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  demonstrative  woa^k  is  built.  This 
is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  at  a  later  time 
rigorous  proofs  of  some  of  the  facts  inferred  intuitionally.  It  should 
be  noted  that  from  the  strictly  logical  point  of  view  the  attempt  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  list  of  axioms,  postulates  or  assumptions  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  and  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  such  an 
attempt  in  an  elementary  course  is  very  undesirable.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  those  propositions  which  are  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
subsequent  formal  proofs  be  explicitly  listed  and  their  logical  sig- 
nificance recognized. 

In  regard  to  demonstrative  geometry  some  teachers  have  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  such  woii  below  the  tenth  grade  on  the  ground 
that  with  such  immature  pupils  as  are  found  in  the  ninth  grade 
nothing  worth  while  could  be  accomplished  in  the  limited  time 
available.  These  teachers  may  be  right  with  regard  to  conditions 
prevailing  or  hkely  to  prevail  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  imme- 
diate future.     Hie  committee  has  therefore  in  a  later  section  of  this 
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chapter  (Sec.  Ill)  made  alternative  provision  for  the  omission  of 
work  in  demonstrative  geometry. 

On  the  other  hand^  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  teachers  have  successfully  introduced  a  limited  amount  of 
work  in  demonstrative  geometry  into  the  ninth  grade  (see  Ch.  XII 
of  the  complete  report),  and  that  it  would  seem  desirable  that  others 
should  make  the  experiment  when  conditions  are  favorable.  Much 
of  the  opposition  is  probably  due  to  a  failure  to  realize  the  extent  to 
which  tiie  work  in  intuitive  geometry,  if  properly  organizedi  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  more  formal  treatment,  and  to  a-  misconcep- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  extent  of  the  work  in  demonstrative  geom- 
etry that  is  proposed.  In  reaching  a  decision  on  this  question  teachers 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  one  of  their  important  duties  and  obli- 
gations, in  the  grades  under  consideration,  to  show  their  pupils  the 
nature,  content,  and  possibilities  of  later  courses  in  their  subject  and 
to  give  to  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  determine  his  aptitudes  and 
preferences  therefor.  The  omission  in  the  earlier  courses  of  all  work 
of  a  demonstrative  nature  in  geometry  would  disregard  one  educa- 
tionally important  aspect  of  mathematics. 

F.  History  and  biography. — ^Teachers  are  advised  to  make  them- 
selves reasonably  acquainted  with  the  leading  events  in  the  history 
of  mathematics,  and  thus  to  know  that  mathematics  has  developed 
in  answer  to  human  needs,  intellectual  as^well  as  technical.  They 
should  use  this  material  incidentally  throughout  their  courses  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  by  means  of  informal 
talks  on  the  growth  of  mathematics  and  on  the  lives  of  the  great 
makers  of  the  science. 

6.  Optional  topics. — Certain  schools  have  been  able  to  cover  satis- 
factorily the  work  suggested  in  sections  A-F  before  the  end  of  the 
ninth  grade.  (See  Ch.  XTT,  on  Experimental  Schools.)  The  com- 
mittee looks  with  favor  on  the  efforts,  in  such  schools,  to  introduce 
earUer  than  is  now  customary  certain  topics  and  processes  which  are 
closely  related  to  modem  needs,  such  as  the  meaning  and  use  of 
fractional  and  negative  exponents,  the  use  of  the  sUde  rule,  the  use 
of  logarithms  and  of  other  simple  tables,  and  simple  work  in  arith- 
metic and  geometric  progressions,  with  modem  appplications  to  such 
financial  topics  as  interest  and  annuities  and  to  such  scientific  topics 
as  falling  bodies  and  laws  of  growth. 

H.  Topics  to  he  ondUed  or  postponed. — ^In  addition  to  the  large 
amount  of  drill  in  algebraic  technique  already  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing topics  should,  in  accordance  with  our  basic  principles,  be  excluded 
'from  the  work  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine;  some  of  them  will 
properly  be  included  in  later  courses  (see  Ch.  IV) : 

Highest  commoA  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple,  except  the  simplest 
involved  in  the  addition  of  simple  fractions. 
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The  theoT^ns  on  proportion  relating  to  alternation,  inversion,  composition,  and 
divlBion. 

Literal  equations,  except  such  as  appear  in  common  formiilas,  indiiding  the  deri- 
vation of  formulas  and  of  geometric  relations,  or  to  show  how  needless  computation 
may  be  avoided. 

Radicals,  except  as  indicated  in  a  {H^vious  section. 

Sqiiare  root  of  polynomials. 

Cu\>e  root. 

Theory  of  exponents. 

Simultaneous  equations  in  more  than  two  unknowns. 

The  binomial  theorem. 

Imaginary  and  complex  numbers. 

Radical  equations  except  such  as  arise  in  dealing  with  elementary  formulas. 

/.  Problems. — ^As  already  indicated,  much  of  the  emphasis  now 
generally  placed  on  the  formal  exercise  should  be  shifted  to  the 
"concrete"  or  "verbal''  problem.  The  selection  of  problem  material 
is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  demand  for  "practical"  problems  should  be  fully  met  in  so 
far  as  the  maturity  and  previous  experience  of  the  pupil  will  permit. 
But  above  all,  the  problems  must  be  "real"  to  (he  pupil,  must  connect 
with  his  ordinary  thought,  and  must  be  within  the  world  of  his 
experience  and  interest. 

The  educational  utility  of  problems  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  commercial  or 
scientific  value,  but  by  their  degree  of  reality  for  the  pupils.  They  must  exemplify 
those  leading  ideas  which  it  is  desired  jto  impart,  and  they  must  do  so  through  media 
which  are  real  to  those  under  instruction.    The  reality  is  found  in  the  students,  the 

utility  in  their  acquisition  of  principles.' 

* 

There  should  be,  moreover,  a  conscious  effort  through  the  selection 
of  problemos  to  correlate  the  work  in  mathematics  with  the  other 
courses  of  the  curriculum,  especially  in  connection  with  courses  in 
science.  The  introduction  of  courses  in  "general  science"  increases 
the  opportunities  in  this  direction. 

J.  Numerical  compuUUion,  use  of  tables,  etc. — ^The  solution  of  prob- 
lems should  offer  opportunity  throughout  the  grades  under  consider- 
ation for  considerable  arithmetical  and  computational  work.  In  this 
oomiection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  exer- 
cising common  sense  and  judgment  in  the  use  of  approximate  data, 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  data  secured  from  measurement  are 
approximate.  A  pupil  should  be  led  to  see  the  absurdity  of  giving 
ii)B  area  of  a  circle  to  a  thousandth  of  a  square  inch  when  the  radius 
has  been  measured  only  to  the  nearest  inch.  He  should  understand 
the  conception  of  "the  nimiber  of  significant  figures"  and  should  not 
retain  more  figures  in  his  result  than  are  warranted  by  the  accuracy 
of  his  data.  The  ideals  of  accuracy  and  of  self-rehance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  checking  all  numerical  results  should  be  emphasized.  An 
insight  into  the  natiu-e  of  tables,  including  some  elementary  notions 
as  to  interpolation,  is  highly  desirable.     The  use  of  tables  of  various 

I  Carson:  Mathematical  Education,  pp.  42-45. 
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loads  (such  as  squares  and  square  roots,  intarest  aoid  tarigenometric 
functions)  to  facilitate  computation  and  to  develop  the  idiea  of 
dependenca  sdiould  bo  eucousagedb 

m.  SUGGESTED'  ARf^NGENOSNTS  OT  MATBRLkL. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  arranging  or  organizing,  this  material 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  diffeceal»  situations  that  isagr  ha^^  to 
be  met. 

1 .  TTis  junior  Mgk  scb0oL — In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  this 
£o£m  of  school  ocganization  pupils  may  be  esq>ect£d  to  remain  in 
school  luxtil  the  end  of  the  junior  high-school. period  instead  of  Loaving 
in  huge  numbers  at  the  eoid  of  the  eighth  school  year^  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school  should  be  plaimed 
as  a  unity  aaxd  should  include  ths  matedal  recommended  in  the 
preceding  section.  There  remains  the  question,  as  to.  the  ordee 
in.  which  the  various  topics  should  be  presented  and  the  amount  of 
time  toi  be  devoted  to  each.  The  conmiiittee  has  already  stated  its 
reasons  for  not  attempting  to  answer  this  question  (see  Sec.  I). 
The  following  plans  for  the  distribution  of  time  are^  however,  sug- 
gested in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  helpful,  but  no  one  of  them  is 
recommended  as  superior  tOr  the  Qih&cSf.  and  only  the  large  divisions 
of  material  are  m^ationedL 

PLAN  A. 

f^TBt  year:  Applications  of  eritJimetic,  particularly  ia  micK  fines  aa  relate  to  the 
home,  to  thrift,  and  to  the  various  school  subjects;  intuitive  geometry.  , 

Second  year:  Algebm;  aippliad  aritdunfltic,  particultoly  in  such  lines  as  reUite  to 
the  commercial.  induBtnal  and  social  needs.  ^ 

Third  year:  Algebra,  trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometrv. 

By  tbJB  plan  t^e  demonstrative  geometry  is  introduced  in  the  thirds  y««^r,  and  arith- 
metic is  practically  completed  in  the  second,  year. 

PLAN  B. 

Firsft  year:  Applied  aiitimi&tiG  (as in  plan  A);  intuilive  g&cmeig^. 
Second  year:  Aleebra,  intuitive  geometry,  tngonometry. 

Third  year:  Applied  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometry. 
By  this  plan  tngonometry  ia  t&km  up  ia  two  yea»v  and  tna  arithmetic  is-tmnsdacred 
from  the  second  year  to  the  third  year. 

PLAN  c. 

First  year:  Applied  arithmetic  (ae  in  plan  A),  intuitive  geometry,  algpthm. 
Second  year:  Algebra,  intuitive  geometry. 

Third  year:  Trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometry,  applied  arithmetic. 
By  this  plan  algebra  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  first  two  years. 

PLAN  D. 

First  year:  Applied  aritiimetic  (as  in  plaa  A),  intuitive  geometiy. 

Second  year:  Intuitive  geometry,  algeTbra. 

Third  year:  Algebra,  tngonometry,  applied  arithmetic. 

By  this  plan  demonstrative  geometry  m  omitted  entirely. 

PLAN  E. 

First  year:  Intuitive  geometry,  simple  formulas,  etementary  principles  of  statistics, 
arithmetic  (as  in  plan  A). 
Second  year:  Intuitive  geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic. 
Third  year:  Geometry,  numerical  trigonometry,  arithmetic. 
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2,  Sehooh  organized  on  the  8-4  p^cwi. — It  ean  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that,  in  the  case  of  the  cidenr  and  at  preaent  BK>re  prev- 
alent plan  of  the  8-4  school  orgamzation,  the  work  in  mathematics 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  dbtmld  also  be  organized 
to  inchide  the  material  here  sti^ested. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  devoting  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
almost  excltwively  to  the  study  of  ari^uHetic  is  genially  recognized 
as  a  jif astefnl  marking  of  time.  It  is  mainly  in  these  years  that 
American  children  fall  behind  their  European  brothers  and  sisters. 
No  essentiaHy  new  arithmetical  principles  are  taught  in  these  years, 
and  the  attempt  to  apply  the  previcmsly  learned  principles  to  new 
sitiftations  in  the  more  advanced  business  and  economic  aspects  of 
arithmetic  is  doomed  to  faihu-e  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
situatioDs  in  question  are  not  and  can  not  be  made  real  and  signifi- 
cant to  pupils  of  this  age.  We  need  only  refer  to  what  has  already 
been  said  in  this  chapter  on  the  subject  of  problems. 

The  same  principles  should  govewi  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  material  in  mathematics  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a 
grade  school  as  govern  the  selection  for  the  corresponding  grades  of 
a  junior  high  school,  with  this  exception :  Under  the  8-4  form  of  organ- 
ization many  pupils  will  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year. 
This  fact  must  receive  due  consideration.  The  work  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  should  be  so  planned  as  to  give  the  pupils  in  these 
grades  the  most  valuable  mathematical  information  and  training  that 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  in  those  years,  with  little  reference  to 
courses  that  they  may  take  in  later  years.  As  to  possibilities  for 
arrangement,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  plans  given  above  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  junior  high  school.  When  the  work  in 
mathematics  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has  been  thus  reor- 
ganized, the  work  of  the  first  year  of  a  standard  four-year  high  school 
should  complete  the  program  suggested. 

Finally,  there  must  be  considered  the  situation  in  those  four-year 
high  schools  in  which  the  pupils  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  reor- 
ganized instruction  recommended  for  grades  seven  and  eight.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  this  situation  will  be  only  temporary,  although  it 
must  bo  recognized,  that  owing  to  a  variety  of  possible  reasons  Gack 
of  adequately  prepared  teachers  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  lack  of 
suitable  text  books,  administrative  inertia,  and  the  like),  the  new 
plans  will  not  be  immediately  adopted  and  that  therefore,  for  some 
y^ars,  many  high  schools  will  have  to  face  the  situation  implied. 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade  under  these  conditions 
teachers  and  administrative  officers  should  again  be  guided  by  the 
principle  of  giving  the  pupils  the  most  valuable  mathematical  infor- 
mation and  training  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  j^ear 
with  little  reference  to  future  courses  which  the  pupil  may  or  may 
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not  take.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  work  of  this  year  is  to  be 
required  of  all  pupils.  Since  for  many  this  will  constitute  the  last  of 
their  mathematical  instruction,  it  should  be  so  planned  as  to  giye 
them  the  widest  outlook  consistent  with  sound  scholarship. 

Under  these  conditions  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  work  of 
the  ninth  grade  should  contain  both  algebra  and  geometry:  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  be  devoted 
to  the  most  useful  parts  of  algebra,  including  the  work  on  numerical 
trigonometry,  and  that  about  one-third  of  the  time  be  devoCed  to 
geometry,  including  the  necessary  informal  introduction  and,  if 
feasible,  the  first  part  of  demonstrative  geometry. 

It  should  be  clear  that  owing  to  the  greater  maturity  of  the  pupils 
much  less  time  need  be  devoted  in  the  ninth  grade  to  certain  topics 
of  intuitive  geometry  (such  as  direct  measurement,  for  example)  than 
is  desirable  when  dealing  with  children  in  earUer  grades.  Even  under 
the  conditions  presupposed  pupils  will  be  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
fundamental  geometric  forms  and  with  the  mensuration  of  the  most 
important  plane  and  solid  figures.  The  work  in  geometry  in  the  ninth 
grade  can  then  properly  be  made  to  center  about  indirect  measure- 
ment and  the  idea  of  similarity  Geading  to  the  processes  of  numerical 
trigonometry),  and  such  geometric  relations  as  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle,  the  Pythagorean  proposition,  congruence  of  triangles, 
parallel  and  perpendicular  lines,  quadrilaterals  and  the  more  impor- 
tant simple  constructions. 


Chapter  IV. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  YEARS  TEN,  ELEVEN,  AND  TWELVE. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  committee  has  in  the  preceding  chapter  expressed  its  judg- 
ment that  the  material  there  recommended  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years  should  be  required  of  all  pupils.  In  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  tw^th  years,  however,  the  extent  to  which  elections 
of  subjects  is  permitted  will  depend  on  so  many  factors  of  a  general 
character  that  it  seems  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  for  the  present 
committee  to  urge  a  positive  requirement  beyond  the  miniinum  one 
already  referred  to.  The  subject  must,  like  others,  stand  or  fall  on 
its  intrinsic  merit  or  on  the  estimate  of  such  merit  by  the  authorities 
responsible  at  a  given  time  and  place.  The  committee  believes  nev- 
ertheless that  every  standard  high  school  should  not  merely  offer 
courses  in  mathematics  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years, 
but.  should  encourage  a  large  proportion  of  its  pupils  to  take  them. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  and  great  educational  value  of  the 
study  of  mathematics,  it  will  in  general  be  necessary  for  those  pre- 
paring to  enter  college  or  to  engage  in  the  numerous  occupations 
involving  the  use  of  mathematics  to  extend  their  work  beyond  the 
minimum  requirement. 

The  present  chapter  is  intended  to  suggest  for  student  in  general 
courses  the  most  valuable  mathematical  training  that  wiU  appro- 
priately follow  the  courses  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter.  Under 
present  conditions  most  of  this  work  will  normally  fall  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  high  school;  that  is,  in  general,  in  the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth  years. 

The  selection  of  material  is  based  on  the  general  principles  formu- 
lated in  Chapter  II.  At  this  point  attention  need  be  directed  only 
to  the  following: 

1.  In  the  years  under  consideration  it  is  proper  that  some  attention 
be  paid  to  tiie  students'  vocational  or  other  later  educational  needs. 

2.  The  material  for  these  years  should  include  as  far  as  possible 
those  mathematical  ideas  and  processes  that  have  the  most  impor- 
tant applications  in  the  modem  world.  As  a  result,  certain  material 
wiU  naturaUy  be  included  that  at  present  is  not  ordinarily  given  in 
secondary-school  courses;  as,  for  instance,  the  material  concerning 
the  calculus.    On  the  other  hand,  certain  other  material  that  is  now 
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included  in  college  entrance  requirements  wiU  be  excluded.  The 
results  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  national  committee  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  these  requirements  indicates  that  modifica- 
tions to  meet  these  changes  will  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  coUege  and  secondary  school  (see  Ch.  V). 

8.  During  the  years  now  under  confflderatien  an  increasiiig^uBoiint 
of  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  logical  organization  of  the  material, 
with,  the  piu-pose  of  developing  habits  of  logical  memory,  apprecia- 
tion of  logical  structure,  and  ability  to  organize  material  eflFectively. 

It  can  ncit  be  too  sioms^j  Bmphasized  <iiat  the  broadening  of  con- 
tent of  high^chool  courses  in  mathemfttkss  suggested  in  the  pneaent 
and  in  previous  ^iuq^ters  wiU  materially  inciMae  tite  usefohiess  ot 
these  courses  to  those  who  pursue  tiiem.  it  is  of  iraiie  iii\poFtaiice 
that  educational  adnxizdtftrators  aiul  oiherB  ohasged  with  the  advising 
of  students  ^oidd  take  careful  aooount  of  this  ftu)t  in  estimatii^  the 
relative  importance  of  Twathcfmatical  combes  and  their  altemaUves, 
The  number  of  important  aqpplkations  of  mathematics  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  world  is  to^ay  'very  laqge  and  is  incieasii^  bX  a  very  rapid 
rate.  This  as^ct  of  ^e  progress  of  dviUaation  has  been  lifted  by 
ail  observers  who  have  combined  a  know^ledge  of  mathematics  with 
aa  alert  interest  in  tiae  sewer  ^evselopments  in  other  fidds.  It  was 
pevealed  in  veiy  illuminating  faflUon  dmang  the  reoent  war  by  the 
insistent  demand  for  fMrsons  iwitfa  varying  degrees  of  ^mathematical 
training  for  many  war  aotivii^  0f  the  first  moment.  If  the  same 
effort  were  made  in  tkme  of  peaoe  to  secure  ti^  higher  level  of  effi- 
ciency availaU^  for  the  specific  tasks  of  modem  hfe,  the  demand  for 
those  trained  in  mathematics  would  be  no  less  insist^Lt;  for  it  is  in 
no  wise  true  that  the  applicatioDS  of  mathenoiatics  in  modem  warfare 
are  relatively  more  important  or  moro  numerous  than  its  implications 
in  those  fields  of  human  endeavor  which  aie^f  a  constructive  nature. 

There  is  another  important  peooat  to  be  kspt  in  mind  in  considering 
the  relative  value  to  the  average  student  of  mathematical  and 
various  alternative  courses.  If  the  student  who  omits  the  mathe- 
matical courses  has  »eed  of  them  later,  it  sb  almost  invariably  more 
difficult,  and  it  is  frequeat^y  impoattble,  for  him  to  obtain  the  train- 
ing in  which  he  is  deficient.  In  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  c^ 
ahemative  subjects  a  proper  amount  of  reading  in  spare  houra  at  a 
more  mature  nge  will  ordinaEily  funxi^  him  the  apjffoximate  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  he  would  have  obtained  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation in  a  higfa-^school  tousse  in  the  same  subject.  It  is  not,  how- 
•ever,  possible  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  mathematical  training  in 
so  simple  a  fashion.  It  requires  systematic  work  under  a  conqpe- 
tent  teaser  to  master  properly  the  terfiniqne  of  the  subject,  and 
any  break  in  the  «(mtinuity  of  the  work  is  a  handicap  £or  which 
increased  maturity  rarely  compensates.    Moreover,  when  the  indi- 


vidtiai  ciSfiOOQiEM»  Im  mmi  for  fiutthcr  mathematical  trammg'  it.  19 
vsoftUy  4iifltodt^  for  Mm  to*  take  the  timm  from  his  other  aaetmtiss 
for  sffsOsmsti^  irask  m  edisniisiitarf  ma^oaouutiea. 

m  RECOMM£NDATIONa  KOR.  ELECTIVE  COURSEa 

The  following  topics  are  recoHHnencfed  for  incltidion  in  the  mathe- 
j&aticcd  electiTefr  open  to  pupils  ^o  have  satisf^ctk^rily  completed 
thxr  work  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter,  comprising  arithmetic, 
tte  rfementarj  noti^a*  of  tdgebra,  intuitive  geometry,  numerical 
trigonometpy,  and'  a  brief  introduction  to  demonstrative  geometry. 

1.  Plane  d&mo7ieirative  geom^ry-. — The  principal:  purposes  of  the 
ifis^anictatm  in  this^  subject  s^re:  To  e3rercise  further  the  spatial  imagi- 
nation' ot  the  student,  to  make  htm*  familiar  with  the  great  basal 
propositions  and  their  applications,  to  develop  imderstandlng  and 
appreciation  of  a  deductive  proof  and  the  ability  to  use  this  method 
of  reasoning  where  it  is  applicable  and  to  form  habits  of  precise  and 
succinct  statement,  of  theological  organization  of  ideas,  ar^d  of  logical 
memory.  I^nough  time*  should  be  spent  on  tiiis  subject  to  accom*- 
pBsh  these  pm^oses.  » 

The  f<rflowing  is  a  suggested  list  of  topics  under  which  the  work 
in  demonstrative  geometry  may  be  oi^aniaed :  ^  («)  Congruent 
triangles,  perpendicular  bisectors,  bisectors  q4  aisles;  (b)  arcs^ 
angles,  and  chords^  in  circles^  (e)  pai^ailel  line*  and  relfbted  angles, 
parallelograms^  ((©'  the  sunt  of  the  ^igles  for  triangle  and  polygon ; 
(e)  secants  and  temgwits  to  circles  with  related  angles^  regular 
polygons;  (f)  similaa*  triangle*,  similar  figures;  (g)^^  areas;  numerical 
computation'  of  lengths  and  aa^eae,  based*  upon  geometric  theorems 
already  established. 

Under  these*  topics  constructions,  lbci»,  f»reas,  and  other  exercises 
we  to  be  included. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  formal  theory  of  limits  and  of  incomi- 
mensurable  cases  be  omitted^  but  that  the  ideas  of  limit  and  of 
incommensurable  magmtude*  receive  infoKraid  treatment. 

It  is  believed*  that  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  idea  of  motion  in 
the  dteraonstration  of  theorems  is  desirable,  both  toom  the  points  of 
view  of  gaining  greater  insist  aiid  of  saving  time.' 

If  the  great  basal  theorems  are  selected  and  effectively  organized 
into  a  logiciJ  system,  a  consid^able  reduction  (from.  30  to  40  per 
cent)  can  be  made  in  the  number  of  theorems  given  either  in  the 
Harvard  list  or  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Such  a 
reduction  i&  exhibited  in  the  lists  prepared  by  the  committee  and 

» It  Is  not  Intended  that  the  order  here  given  should  Imply  anything  as  to  the  order  of  presentation.  (See 
also  Cb>  VT.) 

t  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  treatment  given  in  recent  French  tests  such  as  tho?e  br  Bourltt 
and  Mdray. 
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printed  later  in  this  report  (Ch.  VI).  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
suggested  that  more  attention  than  is  now  customary  may  profitably 
be  given  to  those  methods  of  treatment  which  make  consistent  use 
of  the  idea  of  motion  (already  referred  to),  continuity  (the  tangent 
as  the  limit  of  a  secant^^^c),  symmetry,  and  the  dependence  of  one 
geometric  magnitude  upon  another. 

If  the  student  has  had  a  satisfactory  course  in  intuitive  geometry 
and  some  work  in  demonstration  before  the  tenth  grade,  he  may  find 
it  possible  to  ^over  a  minimum  course  in  demonstrative  geometry, 
giving  the  great  basal  theorems  and  constructions,  together  with 
exercises,  in  the  90  periods  constituting  a  half  year's  work. 

2.  Algebra. — (a)  Simple  functions  of  one  variable:  Numerous 
illustrations  and  problems  involving  linear,  quadratic,  and  other 
simple  fimctions  including  formulas  from  science  and  common  life. 
More  difficult  problems  in  variation  than  those  included  in  the  earlier 
course. 

(6)  Equations  in  one  unknown:  Various  methods  for  solving  a 
quadratic  equation  (such  as  factoring,  completing  the  square,  use  of 
formula)  should  be  ^ven.  In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the 
quadratic  a  very  brief  discussion  of  complex  numbers  should  be  in* 
duded.  Simple  cases  of  the  graphic  solution  of  equations  of  degree 
higher  than  the  second  should  be  discussed  and  appUed. 

(c)  Equations  in  two  or  three  unknowns:  The  algebraic  solution 
of  linear  equation  in  two  or  three  unknowns  and  the  graphic  solu- 
tion of  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns  should  be  given.  The 
graphic  and  algebraic  solution  of  a  linear  and  a  quadratic  equation 
and  of  two  quadratics  that  contain  no  first  degree  term  and  no  xy 
term  should  be  included. 

(d)  Exponents,  radicals  and  logarithms:  The  definitions  of  nega- 
tive, zero  and  fractional  exponents  should  be  given,  and  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  these  definitions  miist  be  adopted  if  we  wish  such 
exponents  to  conform  to  the  laws  for  positive  integral  exponents. 
Reduction  of  radical  expressions  to  those  involving  fractional  ex- 
ponents should  be  given  as  well  as  the  inverse  transformation.  The 
rules  for  performing  the  fimdamental  operations  on  expressions 
involving  radicals,  and  such  transf^mations  as 

1 .  _  a  a  (V?— V^ 

should  be  included.  In  close  connection  with  the  work  on  expon^its 
and  radicals  there  should  be  given  as  much  of  the  theory  of  log- 
arithms as  is  involved  in  their  application  to  computation  and  suffi- 
cient practice  in  their  use  in  computation  to  impart  a  fair  d^;ree  of 
facility. 
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(e)  Arfthmetic  and  geometric  progressions:  The  formulas  for  the 
nth  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  should  be  derived  and  applied  to 
significant  problems. 

(/)  Binomial  theorem:  A  proof  for  positive  integral  exponents 
should  be  giv^n;  it  may  also  be  stated  that  the  formula  appUes  to 
the  case  of  negative  and  fractional  exponents  under  suitable  restrio- 
tionSy  and  the  problems  may  include  the  use  of  the  formula  in  these 
cases  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  positive  intend  expon^its. 

3.  Solid  geometry, — ^The  aim  of  the  work  in  solid  geometry  should 
be  to  exercise  further  the  spatial  imagination  of  the  student. and  to 
give  him  both  a  knowledge  of  the  fimdamental  spatial  relationships 
and  the  power  to  work  with  them.  It  is  felt  that  the  work  in  plane 
geometry  gives  enough  training  in  logical  demonstration  to  warrant 
a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  work  on  solid  geometry  away  from  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  and  in  the  direction  of  developing  greater 
facility  in  visualizing  spatial  relations  and  figures,  in  representing 
such  figures  on  paper,  and  in  solving  problems  in  mensuration. 

For  many  of  the  practical  applications  of  mathematics  it  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  have  accurate  space  perceptions.  Hence 
it  would  seem  wise  to  have  at  least  some  of  the  work  in  solid  geometry 
come  as  early  as  possible  in  the  mathematical  courses,  preferably 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  school  year.  Some 
schools  will  find  it  possible  and  desirable  to  introduce  the  more  ele- 
mentary notions  of  solid  geometry  in  connection  with  related  ideas 
of  plane  geometry. 

The  work  in  solid  geometry  should  include  nimierous  exercises  in 
computation  based  on  the  formulas  established.  This  will  serve  to 
correlate  the  work  with  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  to  furnish  prac- 
tice in  computation. 

The  following  provisional  outline  of  subject  matter  is  submitted: 

a.  Propositions  relating  to  lines  and  planes,  and  to  dihedral  and 
trihedral  angles. 

6.  Mensuration  of  the  prism,  pyramid,  and  frustum;  the  (right 
circular)  cylinder,  cone  and  frustimi,  "based  on  an  informal 
treatment  of  limits;  the  sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle. 

c.  Spherical  geometry. 

d.  Similar  solids. 

Such  theorems  as  are  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the  topics  here  out- 
lined should  be  studied  in  inmiediate  connection  with  them. 

Desirable  simplification  and  generalization  may  be  introduced 
into  the  treatment  of  mensiuration  theorems  by  employing  such 
theorems  as  Cavalieri's  and  Simpson's,  and  the  Prismoid  Formula; 
but  rigorous  proofs  or  derivations  of  these  need  not  be  included. 
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Be^^nd  the  rai^  of  tbe  xa^exteuratioa  topioB  iadioated  ^U^oyie^  it 
aeeais  preferable  to  employ  tbe  mBthods  of  the  eleiaentary  caiculoa, 
(See  section  6,  below). 

It  should  be  possible  to  complete  a  minimum  course  covermg^  the 
topics  outlined  above  in  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  year. 

The  list  of  propositions  in  solid  geometry  given  in  Chapter  VI 
should  be  considered  in  connection  witix  the  gmiarfd  principles  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  By  requiring  formal  proofs  to  a 
more  limited  extent  than  has  been  customary,  time  will  be  gained 
to  attain  the  aims  indioated  and  to  extend  die  range  of  geometrical 
information  of  the  pu{Hl.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that 
the  pupil  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts,  with  the  associated 
terminology,  with  all  ihe  necessary  formulas,  and  that  he  secures  the 
necessary  practice  in  working  with  mid  applying  the  information 
acquired  to  concrete  problems. 

4.  TrigoThometry. — The  work  in  elementary  trigonometry  begun 
in  the  earlier  years  shouM  be  completed  by  including  the  logarithmic 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  radian  measure,  gi*aphs  of 
trigonometric  functions,  the  derivation  of  the  fundamental  relations 
between  the  functicms  and  tiieir  use  in  proving  identities  and  in 
solving  easy  trigonometric  equations.  The  use  of  the  transit  in  con- 
nection with  the  simpler  operations  of  surveying,  and  of  the  sextant 
for  some  of  the  simpler  astronomioal  obeervatioas,  such  as  those 
involved  in  finding  local  time,  is  of  value;  but  when  no  transit  or 
sextant  is  available,  simple  apparatus  for  measuring  angles  roughly 
may  and  should  be  improvised.  Drawings  to  scale  should  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  numerical  work  in  trigonometry.  The  use  of 
the  sUde  rule  in  computations  requirii^  only  three*place  accuracy 
and  in  checking  other  computations  is  also  recommended. 

5.  ElemerUary  fltatiaiica.-— Continuation  of  the  earlier  work  to 
include  the  meaning  and  use  of  fundamental  concepts  and  simple 
frequency  distributions  with  graphic  representations  of  various 
kinds  and  measures  of  central  tendency  (average,  mode^  and  median) . 

6.  Elemsntary  calcvius, — The  work  should  include: 

(a)  The  general  notion  of  a  derivative  as  a  limit  indispensable  for 
the  accurate  expression  of  3uch  fundamental  qu<uitities  as  velocity 
of  a  moving  body  or  slope  of  a  curve. 

(6)  Applications  of  derivatives  to  easy  problems  in  rates  and  in 
maxima  and  minima. 

(c)  Simple  cases  of  inverse  problems;  e.  g.,  finding-  distance  from 
velocity,  etc. 

{d)  Approximate  methods  of  summation  leading  up  to  integn^ 
tion  as  a  powerful  method  of  summation. 

{e)  Applications  to  simple  cases  of  motion,  area,  volume,  and 
pressure. 
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Woiic  in  the  caictihis  should  be 'largely  gnipliic  and  may  be  dosely 
xefctted  to  tkat  in  physics;  the  aeeessary  tecAoiiqiie  should  be  mduced 
to  a  minimum  by  basing  it  ii^oUy  or  mainly  on  algebraic  poiynosntals. 
No  formal  study  of  analytic  geometry  need  be  presupposed  beyood 
the  plotting  of  simple  graphs. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  elementary  calculus 
is  sufficiently  easy,  interesting,  and  valuable  to  justify  its  kutroduc- 
tion,  special  pains  should  be  taJ^en  to  guard  against  any  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  geometry.  No 
possible  gain  could  compensate  for  a  real  sacrifice  of  such  thorough- 
ness. ♦ 

'  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  suggestion  of  including 
elementary  calculus  is  not  intemled  for  all  schools  nor  for  all  teachers 
or  all  pupils  in  any  school.  It  is  not  intended  to  connect  in  any 
direct  way  with  college  entrance  requirements.  The  future  college 
student  will  have  ample  opportunity  for  calculus  later.  The  capa- 
ble boy  or  girl  who  is  not  to  have  the  college  work  ought  not  on 
that  account  to  be  prevented  from  lecuming  something  of  the  use  of 
this  powerful  tool.  The  applications  of  elementary  calculus  to 
simple  concrete  problems  are  far  more  abundant  and  more  interesting 
than  those  of  algebra.  The  necessary  technique  is  extremely  simple. 
The  subject  is  commonly  taught  in  secondary  schools  in  England, 
France,  and  €rermany,  and  appropriate  English  texts  are  available.' 

7.  History  and  hiografi^y, — Historical  and  biographical  material 
should  be  used  throughout  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  and 
significant. 

8.  Addiiiojud  dectims. — Additional  electives  such  as  mathematics  of 
investment,  shop  tMtthematicSy  surveying  and  namgaiion,  descriptive 
or  projective  geometry  will  appropriately  be  offered  by  schools  which 
have  special  needs  or  conditions,  but  it  seems  xmwise  for  the  national 
committee  to  attempt  to  define  them  pending  the  results  of  further 
experience  on  the  part  of  these  schools. 

m.  PLANS  FOR  ASBANGEMENT  OF  THE  MATERIAL. 

In  the  majority  of  high  schools  at  the  present  time  the  topics 
suggested  can  probably  be  given  most  advantageotely  as  separate 
units  of  a  three-year  program.  However,  the  national  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  methods  of  organization  are  being  experi- 
mentally perfected  whereby  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  present  much 
of  this  material  more  effectively  in  combined  courses  unified  by 
one  or  more  of  such  central  ideas,  functionality  and  graphic 
representation. 

^- .-I  -   -  -  ■  I  ■  _i  J J.  _   _ .  _  111^ 

*Qiiot«tioiLsaad  Ijpicalprobiemsirwn  oneof  tfaefetexts  wtUfae  fsiari  in  asappteauetarj  Boto  appwHted 
to  this  chapter. 
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As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  material  the  committee  gives  below 
four  plans  which  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing their  courses.  No  one  of  them  is,  however,  recommended  as 
superior  to  the  others. 

PLAN  A. 


Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry ^  algebra. 
Eleventh  year:  Statistics,  trigonometry^  sohd  geometry. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  other  elective. 


PLAN  B. 


Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry,  solid  geometry. 
Eleventh  year:  Algebra,  trigonometry,  statistics. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calcidus,  other  eleqfcive. 


PLANC. 


Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry,  tri^nometry. 
Eleventh  year:  Solid  geometry,  algebra,  statistics. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  other  elective. 

PLAN  D. 

Tenth  year:  Algebra,  statistics,  trigonometry. 
Eleventh  year:  Plane  and  solid  geometry. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  other  elective.     • 

Additional  information  on  ways  of  organizing  this  material  will 
be  foimd  in  Chapter  XII  on  Mathematics  in  Experimental  Schools. 

Supplementary  Note  on  the  Galottlus  as  a  Hiqh-School  Subject. 

In  connection  with  the  recommendations  concerning  the  calculus,  such  queBtions 
as  the  following  may  arise:  Why  ishould  a  coUege  subject  like  tius  be  added  to  a  high- 
school  program?  How  can  it  be  expected  that  high-school  teachers  will  have  the 
necessary  training  and  attainments  for  teaching  it?  Will  not  the  attempt  to  teach 
such  a  subject  result  in  loss  of  thoroughness  in  earlier  work?  Will  anything  be 
gained  beyond  a  mere  smattering  of  the  theory?  Will  the  boy  or  girl  ever  use  the 
information  or  training  secured?  The  subsequent  remarks  are  intended  to  answer 
such  objections  as  these  and  to  develop  more  fully  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee 
in  recommending  the  inclusion  of  elementary  work  in  the  calculus  in  the  high-school 
program. 

By  the  calculus  we  mean  for  the  present  poirpose  a  study  of  rates  of  dumge.  In 
nature  all  things  change.  How  much  do  they  change  in  a  given  time?  How  fast 
do  they  change?  Do  they  increase  or  decrease?  When  does  a  changing  quantity 
become  largest  or  smallest?    How  can  rates  of  changing  quantities  be  compared? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  lead  us  to  study  the  elementary  calculus. 
Without  its  essential  principles  these  questions  can  not  be  answered  with  definit«ne8B. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  specific  replies  that  might  be  given  in  answer  to  the 
questions  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  note:  The  difficulties  of  the  college  calculus 
lie  mainly  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  work.  The  elements  of  the  subject 
present  less  difficulty  than  many  topics  now  offered  in  advanced  algebra.  It  is  not 
implied  that  in  the  near  future  many  secondary-school  teachers  will  have  any  occasion 
to  teach  the  elementary  calculiis.  It  is  the  culminating  subject  in  a  series  which 
only  relatively  strong  schools  will  complete  and  only  then  for  a  selected  group  oi 
students.  In  such  schools  there  should  always  be  teachers  competent  to  teach  the 
elementary  calculus  here  intended.  No  superficial  study  of  calculus  should  be 
regarded  as  justifying  any  substantial  sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  the  introduction  of  elementary  calculus  necessarily  includes  sufficient 
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algebra  and  geometry  to  compensate  for  whatever  diversion  of  time  from  these  subjects 
would  be  implied. 

The  calculus  of  the  algebraic  polynominal  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  is 
capable  of  grasping  the  idea  of  limit,  of  slope,  and  of  velocity,  may  in  a  brief  time 
gain  an  outlook  upon  the  field  of  mechanics  and  other  exact  sciences,  and  acquire 
a  fair  degree  of  facility  in  using  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  of  mathematics,  together 
with  the  capacity  for  solving  a  number  of  interesting  problems.  Morever,  the  funda- 
mental ideas  involved,  quite  aside  from  their  technical  applications,  will  provide 
valuable  training  in  understanding  and  analyzing  quantitative  relations — and  such 
training  is  of  value  to  everyone. 

The  following  typical  extracts  from  an  English  text  intended  for  use  in  secondary 
schools  may  be  quoted: 

'*  It  has  been  said  that  the  calculus  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  schoolboys 
understandandseniorwranglerBfail  to  comprehend.  *  *  *  So  long  as  the  graphic 
treatment  and  practical  applications  of  the  calculus  are  kept  in  view,  the  subject  is 
an  extremely  easy  and  attractive  one.  Boys  can  be  taught  the  subject  early  in  their 
mathematical  career,  and  there  is  no  part  of  their  mathematical  training  that  they 
enjoy  better  or  which  opens  up  to  them  wider  fields  of  useful  exploration.  *  *  ♦ 
The  phenomena  must  fjrst  be  known  practically  and  then  studied  philosophically. 
To  reverse  the  order  of  these  processes  is  impossible. " 

The  text  in  question,  after  an  interesting  historical  sketch,  deals  with  such  problems 
as  the  following: 

A  train  is  going  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.    Represent  this  graphically. 

At  what  rate  is  the  length  of  the  daylight  increasing  or  decreasing  on  December 
31,  March  26,  etc.?    (From  tabular  data.) 

A<:art  going  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour  passes  a  milest<me,  and  14  minutes  after- 
wards a  bicycle,  going  in  the  same  direction  at  12  miles  an  hour,  passes  the  same 
milestone.    Find  when  and  where  the  bicycle  will  overtake  the  cart. 

A  man  has  4  miles  of  fencing  wire  and  wishes  to  fence  in  a  rectangular  piece  of 
prairie  land  through  which  a  straight  river  flows,  the  bank  of  the  stream  being  utilized 
as  one  side  of  the  inclos\u*e.  How  can  he  do  this  so  as  to  inclose  as  much  land  as 
possible? 

A  circular  tin  canister  closed  at  both  ends  has  a  sur&ce  area  of  100  square  centi- 
meters.   Find  the  greatest  volume  it  can  contain. 

Post-office  regulations  prescribe  that  the  combined  length  and  girth  of  a  parcel 
must  not  exceed  6  feet.  Find  the  maximum  volume  of  a  parcel  whose  shape  is  a 
prism  with  the  ends  square. 

A  pulley  is  fixed  15  feet  above  the  ground,  over  which  passes  a  rope  80  feet  long 
with  one  end  attached  to  a  weight  which  can  hang  freely,  and  the  other  end  is  held 
by  a  man  at  a  height  of  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  man  walks  horizontally  away 
from  beneath  the  pulley  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per  second.  Find  the  rate  at  which  the 
weight  rises  when  it  is  10  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  pressure  on  the  sur&M^e  of  a  lake  due  to  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  be  14  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  pressure  in  the  liquid  x  inches  below  the  surface  is  known  to 
be  given  by  the  law  Jp/(irn0.036.  Find  the  pressure  in  the  liquid  at  a  depth  of  10 
feet. 

The  arch  of  a  bridge  is  parabolic  in  form.  It  is  5  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  5  feet 
high.  Find  the  volume  of  water  that  passes  through  per  second  in  a  flood  when  the 
water  is  rushing  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per  second. 

A  force  of  20  tons  compresses  the  spring  buffer  of  a  railway  stop  through  1  inch,  and 
the  force  is  always  proportional  to  the  compression  produced.  Find  the  work  done 
by  a  train  which  compresses  a  pair  of  such  stops  through  6  inches. 

These  may  illustrate  the  aims  and  point  of  view  of  the  proposed  work.  It  will  be 
noted  that  not  all  of  them  involve  calculus,  but  those  that  do  not  lead  up  to  it. 


Chaiiter  V. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REaUIREMENT& 


The  present  chapter  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  topics  and  train- 
ing in  elementary  mathematics  that  will  have  most  value  as  prepara- 
tion for  college  work,  and  wiUi  reconmiendations  of  definitions  of 
college*entrance  requirements  in  elemdnt&ry  algebra  mui  jdane 
geometry. 

Ckneral  carmderaiifms. — ^The  primary  purpose  of  ct^ege-entrance 
requirements  is  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  benefit  by  college 
instruction.  This  ability  depends,  so  far  as  our  present  inquiry  is 
concerned,  upon  (1)  general  iajteUigence,  intellectual  maturity  and 
mental  power;  (2)  specific  knowledge  and  training  required  ms  prepa- 
ration for  the  various  courses  of  the  college  curriculum. 

Mathematical  ability  appears  to  be  a  suflScient  but  not  a  necessary 
condition  for  general  intelligence,^  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons^  it  would  appear  that  eeUege-efUronce  refuiremenis  m  mathe- 
matics should  be  forvmlated  primariiy  on  the  b€isis  of  the  special  kumd- 
edge  and  training  required  for  (he  sucees^ftd  study  of  courses  which  the 
student  wUl  take  in  coUege. 

The  separation  of  prospective  college  students  from  the  others  in 
the  early  years  of  the  secondary  school  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  secondary-school  courses  in  mathematics 
can  not  be  planned  with  specific  reference  to  college-entrance  require- 
ments. Fortunately  there  appears  to  be  no  real  conflict  of  interest 
between  those  students  who  ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who 
do  noty  so  far  as  matiiematics  is  concerned.  It  will  be  made  clear 
in  what  foDows  that  a  course  in  this  subject,  covering  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  years  in  a  standard  four-jrear  high  school,  and  so 
planned  as  to  give  the  most  valuable  mathematical  training  which 
the  student  is  capable  of  receivings  will  provide  adequate  preparation 
for  collie  work. 

Topics  to  he  included  in  Mgh^scitool  conrses. — ^In  ib»  selection  of 
material  of  instruction  for  high-school  courses  in  mathematics,  its 
value  as  preparation  for  college  courses  in  mathematics  need  not  be 
specifically  considered.  Not  ail  college  students  study  mathematics; 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  college  departments  in  Mm  sub- 

^  A  recent  investigation  made  by  the  department  of  psychology  at  Dartmouth  CoLtefe  shovred  that  an 
students  of  high  rank  in  mathematics  had  a  high  rating  on  general  inteUigBDee;  the  converse  was  not  tme, 
how«ver. 
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ject  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  previous  preparation  of  their  stu- 
dents. Nearly  all  college  stud^its  do,  however,  study  one  or  mora 
of  the  physical  sciences  (astronomy,  physics,  chemistry)  and  one  or 
more  of  the  social  sciences  (history,  economics,  political  science,  soci- 
ology). Entrance  requirements  must  therefore  insure  adequate 
mathematical  preparation  in  these  subjects.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  adequate  preparation  for  Uiese  two  groups  of  subjects 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  other  subjects  for  which  the  secondary  schools 
may  be  expected  to  furnish  the  mathematical  prerequisites. 

The  national  committee  recently  conducted  an  investigation  for 
tJie  purpose  of  securing  information  as  to  the  content  of  high«-school 
courses  of  instruction  most  de^rable  from  the  point  of  view  of  prepa- 
ration for  college  work.  A  number  of  college  teachers,  prominent  in 
their  respective  fields,  were  asked  to  assign  to  each  of  the  topics  in  the 
following  table  an  estimate  of  its  value  as  preparation  for  the  ele- 
mentary courses  in  their  respective  subjects.  Table  I  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  replies,  arranged  in  two  groups — *' Physical  sciences," 
including  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry;  and  *^ Social  sciences,'' 
including  history,  economics,  sociology,  and  political  science. 

The  high  value  attached  to  the  following  topics  is  significant: 
Simple  formulas — their  meaning  and  use;  the  linear  and  quadratic 
functions  and  variation;  niunerical  trigonometry;  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms and  other  topics  relating  to  numerical  computation;  statis- 
tics. These  all  stand  well  above  such  standard  requirements  as 
arithmetic  and  geometric  progression,  binomial  theorem,  theory  of 
exponents,  simultaneous  equations  involving  one  or  two  quadratic 
equations,  and  literal  equations. 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  modification  of  present 
college-entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  is  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  college  teachers  in  departments  other  than  mathe- 
matics. It  is  interesting  to  not«  how  closely  the  modifications 
suggested  by  this  inquiry  correspond  to  the  modifications  in  secondary- 
school  mathematics  foreshadowed  by  the  study  of  needs  of  the  high- 
school  pupil  irrespective  of  his  possible  future  college  attendance. 
The  recommendations  made  in  Chapter  II  that  functional  relation- 
ship be  made  the  ''underlying  principle  of  the  course,'^  that  the 
meaning  and  use  of  simple  formulas  be  emphasized,  that  more  atten- 
tion be  given  to  numerical  computation  (especially  to  the  methods 
relating  to  approximate  data),  and  that  work  on  numerical  trigo- 
nometry and  statistics  be  included,  have  received  widespread  ap- 
proval throughout  the  country.  That  they  should  be  in  such  close 
accord  with  the  desires  of  college  teachers  in  the  fields  of  physical 
and  social  sciences  as  to  entrance  requirements  is  striking.  We  find 
here  the  justification  for  the  belief  expressed  earlier  in  this  report 
that  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  needs  of  students  who 
ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not. 
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Tablb  1. — Value  of  topics  as  preparation  for  elementary  coUege  courses, 

(111  the  headings  of  the  table,  E-essentiid.  C*of  considersble  Tahie,  8— of  same  yahie,  O— of  Uttto  or  no 
value,  N  » number  of  replies  received.    The  figures  in  the  first  four  (xdumns  of  each  group  are  percent- 
~  ages  of  the  number  of  replies  received.] 


Negative  numbers— their  meaning  and  use 

Imaginary  numbers— their  meaning  and  use 

Simple  formulae— their  meaning  and  use 

Graphic  representation  of  statistical  data 

Graphs  (mathematical  and  empirical): 

(a)  As  a  method  of  representing  dependence 

(&)  As  a  method  of  solving  problems 

The  linear  function,  y= wii+ft 

The  quadratic  function,  y— oa^te+c 

Equations:  Problems  leading  to- 
Linear  ec|uations  in  one  unknown 

Quadratic  eq  uations  in  one  unknown 

^miultaneous  linear  equations  in  2  unknowns 

Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  more  than  2  unknowns 

One  quadratic  and  one  hnear  equation  in  2  unknowns . . 

Two  quadratio  equations  in  2  unknowns 

Equations  of  higher  d^:ree  than  the  second 

literal  equations  f  other  than  f(»inulas) 

Ratio  and  pn^pcM'tion 

Variation 

Numerical  computation: 

With  approximate   data— rational  use  of  significant 
figures , 

Short-cut  methods 

Use  of  logarithms 

Use  of  otner  tabl^  to  facilitate  computation 

Use  of  slide  rule 

Theory  of  exponen  t  s 

Theory  of  logarithms 

Arithmetic  progression 

Geometric  progression 

Binomial  theorem 

ProbabUity 

Statistics: 

Meaning  and  use  of  elementary  concepts 

Frequency  distributions  and  frequency  curves 

Correlation , 

Numerical  trigonometry: 

Use  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  in  the  solution  of  simple 

problems  involving  right  triangles 

Demonstrative  geometry 

Plane  trigonometry  (usual  course) 

Anahrtic  geometry: 

Fundamental  conceptions  and  methods  in  the  plane 

Systematic  treatment  of— 

Straight  line 

Circle 

Conic  sections 

Polar  coordinates 

Empirical  curves  and  fitting  curves  to  obsdrvatioos . 


Physical  sdenoes. 


E. 


79 
23 
«3 

57 

62 
45 

78 
59 

98 
78 
71 
43 
40 
31 
10 
43 
84 
50 


61 
27 
62 
24 
24 
36 
84 
16 
19 
35 
9 

23 
15 
11 


68 
68 
57 

32 

34 
29 
18 
18 
12 


C. 


I 


5 
21 

6 
25 

16 
20 
14 
21 

2 
15 
24 
29 
24 
19 
82 
18 

8 
13 


36 
38 
29 
45 
89 
31 
26 
82 
27 
32 
82 

28 
19 
18 


21 
15 
27 

45 

37 
43 
41 
26 
88 


S. 


10 

25 

2 

15 

22 

28 

8 

17 


5 
3 
23 
27 
28 
32 
32 
3 
20 


24 
7 
28 
26 
25 
21 
38 
40 
18 
41 

31 
35 
88 


3 
12 
11 

19 

20 
20 
26 
41 
88 


O. 


5 
31 


6 
8 


2 

3 

6 

9 

22 

26 

7 

6 

17 


3 
10 

2 

5 
12 

8 
18 
13 
14 
13 
19 

17 
32 
32 


8 
6 
5 

8 

9 

9 

15 

15 

12 


N. 


39 
39 
41 
40 

37 
25 
37 
34 

41 
40 
38 
35 
88 
32 
31 
28 
89 
30 


30 
37 
42 
38 
38 
36 
38 
37 
37 
37 
32 

29 
26 
28 


38 
84 
37 

31 

35 
35 
84 
34 
84 


Social  sciences. 


45 
13 
47 
57 

15 

18 

29 

8 

40 
31 
38 

8 


37 

17 


40 
29 
12 
18 
11 

7 
23 
23 
13 
20 

65 
47 
33 


8 


8 


C. 


17 
13 
26 
24 

54 

18 

20 
8 

7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 


10 
26 
33 


27 
35 
29 
20 
89 
21 
13 
29 
25 
20 
35 

36 
33 
47 


8.  I  O. 


21 
23 

15 

9 

18 

9 


22 
37 
21 
14 

15 
46 
14 
33 

ao 

8 

■  •  •  « 

17 
0 

■'9 
40 
32 
25 


20 
23 
29 
41 
28 
21 
20 
12 
18 
27 
35 

5 
10 
14 


25 
43 
81 

38 


17 

37 

5 

5 

15 
18 
29 
50 

33 
54 
58 
67 
82 
91 
91 
50 
5 
25 


13 
12 
29 
12 
22 
57 
60 
35 
35 
40 
10 

5 

10 

6 


75 
86 
38 

40 


N. 


18 

64 

9 

73 

18 

73 

IS 

82 

25 

C7 

18 
16 
19 
21 

IS 
U 
14 
12 

15 
13 
U 
12 
11 
11 
U 
10 
19 
12 


13 
17 
17 
17 
18 
14 
IS 
17 
17 
15 


SI 
21 


12 
14 
U 

13 

11 
U 
11 
U 
12 
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Table  2. — Topics  in  order  of  value  as  preparation  for  elementarr^  college  courses, 

fThe  flgniTS  in  the  column  headed  **  E  "  are  taken  from  Table  1,  taking  in  eadi  case  the  hieher  of  the  two 
"  E  "  ratings  there  given.  The  column  headed  "  E+C  "  gives  in  each  case  the  sum  of  the  two  ratings 
for  "  E  "  and  "C."  An  asten.sk  indicates  that  the  topic  in  question  is  now  included  in  the  definitions  of 
the  college  entrance  examination  board.^] 


*Lfnear  equationa  in  one  unknown 

Simple  formulas— their  meaning  and  use 

*Ratio  and  proportion 

•Negative  numbers—their  meaning  and  use 

•Quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown 

The  linear  function:  y— mi+ft 

•Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns 

Numerical  trigonometx^— the  use  of  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  m  the  solution  of  simple 

problems  involving  nghttdangles. 

♦nemonstrative  geometry 

Use  of  logarithms  in  computation 

•Graphs  as  a  method  of  representing  dependence 

C(Hnputation  with  approximate  data— rational  use  of  significant  figures 

The  quadratic  function:  y—at*-\-bi+c 

Plane  trigonometry— usua  1  course 

Graphic  representation  of  statistical  data 

Statisttcs—meanmg  and  use  of  elementary  concepts 

Variation 

Statistics— frequency  distributions  and  cun'es ^ 

•Graphic  solution  of  problems 

♦Literal  equations. 

•Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  more  than  2  unknowns 

•Simultaneous  equations,  one  quadratic,,  one  linear 

•Theory  of  exponents 

•Binomial  theorem. 

Analytic  geometry  of  the  straight  luie 

Theory  oflogarithms 

Statistics— correlation 

Analytic  geometry— fundamental  conceptions 

•Simultaneous  quadratic  eciuations 

Analytic  geome^  of  the  circle 

Short-cut  methods  of  computation 

Use  oftablesm  computation  (other  than  logarithms^ 

Useofslidenile 

Imaginary  numbers 

•Arithmetic  progression 

•Geometric  progression. 

ProbabUity 

Conic  sections 

Polar  coordinates 

Empirical  curves  and  fitting  curves  to  observations 

Equations  ofhigher  degree  than  the  second 


E. 


E+C. 


98 

100 

93 

98 

8t 

92 

79 

81 

78 

93 

78 

92 

71 

95 

08 

80 

68 

83 

62 

91 

62 

78 

61 

97 

69 

80 

67 

84 

67 

82 

66 

91 

60 

63 

47 

80 

46 

65 

43 

61 

43 

72 

40 

64 

36 

67 

36 

67 

34 

71 

34 

00 

33 

80 

32 

77 

31 

50 

29 

72 

29 

65 

24 

09 

24 

03 

24 

44 

23 

52 

23 

48 

20 

65 

18 

60 

IS 

44 

12 

50 

10 

42 

*  The  list  Includes  all  the  requirements  of  the  collefre  entrance  examination  Ijoard  except  those  relating 
to  algebraic  techDioue.  The  topic  of  **  Negative  numbers  "  has  also  been  given  an  osterislc,  as  it  is  clearly 
implied,  though  not  explicitly  mentioned,  in  the  C.  E.  £.  B.  definitions. 

The  aititude  of  the  colleges. — Mathematical  instruction  in  this  coun- 
try is  at  present  in  a  period  of  transition.  While  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  most  progressive  schools  have  for  several  years  given 
courses  embodying  most  of  the  reconmiendations  contained  in  Chap- 
ters II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  present  report,  the  large  majority  of 
schools  are  still  continumg  the  older  types  of  courses  or  are  only  just 
beginning  to  introduce  modifications.  The  movement  toward  reor- 
ganization is  strong,  however,  throughout  the  coimtry,  not  only  in 
the  standard  four-year  high  schools  but  also  in  the  newer  junior 
high  schools. 

During  this  period  of  transition  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  col- 
leges, while  exerting  a  desirable  steadying  influence,  to  help  the 
movement  toward  a  sane  reorganization.  In  particular  they  should 
take  care  not  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  changes  which  are 
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clearly  in  the  iateeest  (^  more  effective  ooUege  pceparaUen,  a»  well 
as  of  better  general  education. 

College-entrance  requirements  will  continue  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  secondary-school  teacjiing.  Ulricas  they  refletrfc  the 
spirit  of  sound  progressive  tendencies,  they  will  constitute  a  serious 
obstacle. 

In  the  present  chapter  revised  definitions  of  eoUege^-eatranee^  v^- 
quirements  in  plane  geometry  and  elementaiy  algebra  ace  presented. 
So  far  as  plane  geometry  is  concerned,  the  problem  of  definition  i» 
comparatively  simple.  The  proposed  definition  of  the  requirement 
m  plane  geometry  does  not  differ  from  the  one  now  in  effect  under 
the  college  entrance  examination  board.  A  list  of  pe&positionfi  and 
constructions  has  however  been  prepared,  and  is^  given  in  the  next 
chapter  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  examiners* 

In  elementary  algebra  a  certain  aonmnt  (d  fiexibility  is  obviously 
necessary  both  on  account  of  the  quantLtative  diSerenees  among  col- 
leges and  of  the  special  conditions  attending  a  period  of  triu^ition. 
The  former  differences  are  recognized  by  tJbe  i»xipos€tl  of  a  minor  mid 
ft  major  requirement  in  elementary  algebra.  The  second  of  these 
includes  the  first  and  is  intended  to  correspond  with  the  two-unit 
rating  of  the  C.  E.  E.  B. 

In  connection  witk  this  matter  of  units,  the  committee  wishes  par- 
ticularly to  disclaim  any  emphasis  upon  &  special  number  of  years  or 
hours.  The  imit.  terminology  is  doubtless  too  well  established  to  be 
entirely  ignored  in  formulating  college-entrance  requirements,  but 
the  standard  definition,  of  xmit  '  has  never  been  precise,  and  will  now 
become  much  less  so  with  the  inclusiion  of  the  new^*  six-year  pro- 
gram. A  time  allotment  of  4  or  5  hours  per  week  in  the  seventh  year 
can  certainly  not  have  the  same  weight  as  the  same  number  of  hours 
in  the  twelfth  year,  and  the  disparity  will  vary  with  different  sub- 
jects. What  is  really  important  is  the  amount  of  subject  matter  and 
the  quality  of  worJc  done  in  it.  The  '*  unit ''  can  not  be  anything  but 
a  crude  approximation  to  this.  The  distribution  of  time  in  the 
school  program  shoidd  not  be  determined  by.  any  Arbitrary  unit 
scale. 

As  a  further  means  of  securing  reasonable  flexibihty,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  for  a  limited  time — say  five  years — the  option 
be  offered  between  examinations  based  on  the  old  and  on  the  new 
definitions,  so  far  as  differences  between  them  may  make  this 
desirable. 

In  view  of  the  changes  taking  place  at  the  present  time  in  mathe- 
matical courses  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  fact  that  college-entrance 

>  Tbt  f«llowia«  daAnitiin,  Ibrmulated  by  tin  NotioiiaiCoiimiitijee  on  stall 
Schools,  has  been  given  th«  apf  roval  of  the  C.  E.  E.  B.    "A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  sul4«^ 
in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximstelya  quart«*  of  a  ftill  year's  wckIt.    A  fotir-ycar  secondary 
school  ourricalum  should  be  regarded  as  representing  not  more  than  16  units  of  work." 


i^*.mt\:t 
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m^pasemessts  iAmM  90  BimOi  m  |wwaible  reiact  doaankke  chapgcw  and 
as^st  in  iA^ir  adoptioa,  the  satisnai  eomHftttoe  jyeeonmi^NutB  tiiat 
either  the  American  Mathematical  Society  or  the  MttlhooEiartical  Asao*- 
cdataon  of  Anaorioft  (or  both)  mamtoiEk  a  pwaHnaot  commst^iee  on 
college-entrance  reqiiiBenmitB  m  miithfflnfttijca,  sock  a  cMamittee  to 
work  in  dose  ooepmUsoB  witii  otiber  agsneiea  ^whieh  are  now  or  may 
in  the  future  be  concerned  in  a  responsible  way  with  the  relatioiis 
between  colleges  Mad  3«eondfli7'  schools^ 

DEfVNFIVON  OF  OOLLBGE  ENTKANCfT  RDQ^HIEMENTS* 

ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 

SRnor  reqwir^gment, — ^The  meanh^,  use,  and  eval^wttion  (including 
the  necessary  transformations)  of  simple  formulas  involving  ideas 
with  which  the  9tudeQ4i  is  fuBtifiar  and  the  ^riv»tion  of  smh  formulas 
from  mfes  expressed  in  words. 

The  dependence  of  one  variable  upon  anefflwr.  NttBaeroua  iflus- 
trotioEB  and  prorlAems  tHtv^ving  the  llBear  foBctkm  y  =  ma5-f6. 
Illustrations  and  problems  involvkig  the  q«ft4*ftti€  function  y  =^Jc^. 

The  graph  and  graphic  rcfH-eseotatiens  in  gea^ai;  their  construc- 
tion and  interpretation,  indn^fiag  the  repreeezrtation  of  statistical 
<data  and  ihe  use  of  the  graph  to  exhibit  depeodence. 

Positive  and  negative  nmnbers;  their  meaniii^  and  use. 

Lirear  equations  in  one  unknown  quaaitity;  their  use  in  solving 
problwns. 

Sets  of  linear  equations  involving  two  unknown  quantities;  their 
use  in  solving  problema. 

Ratio,  as  a  case  of  sisople  fractions;  proportion  without  the 
theorems  on  alternation,  etc.;  and  simple  cjees  of  variation. 

The  essentials  of  algebraic  technique.     This  should  include — 

{a)  The  four  fundamental  operations. 

(&)  Factoring  of  the  foflowing  types:  Common  factors  of  tiie  terms 
of  a  polynomial;  the  diffference  of  two  sqoiares;  trino^ab  of  the 
second  d^ree  (in<duding  the  square  of  a  binomittl)  that  can  be  easily 
factored  by  trial. 

(c)  Fractions,  including  complex  fractions  of  a  simple  type. 

(d)  Exponents  a^d  radical.  The  laws  for  positive  integral  ex- 
ponents; the  meaning  and  use  of  fracUoniU  exponents,  but  not  the 
formal  theory.     The  consideration  of  ra£cals  may  be  confined  to 

the  simplification  of  expressions  of  the  form  V«*5  and  V^  and  to 
tbe  evaluation  of  simple  expressions  involving  the  radical  sign.  A 
process  for  extractir^  the  square  root  of  a  number  should  be  included 
but  not  the  process  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  polynomial. 
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Numerical  trigonometiy.  The  use  of  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent 
in  solviDg  right  triangles.  The  use  of  three  or  four  place  tables  of 
natural  functions. 

Major  requiremerU. — ^In  addition  to  the  minor  requirement  as 
specified  above,  the  following  should  be  iDcluded: 

Illustrations  and  problems  involying  the  quadratic  function  y» 
aa^  +  bx  +  c. 

Quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown;  their  use  in  solving  prob- 
lems. 

Exponents  and  radicals.  Zero  and  negative  exponents,  and  more 
extended  treatment  of  fractional  exponents.  RationaUzing  denom- 
inators.    Solution  of  simple  types  of  radical  equations. 

The  use  of  logarithmic  tables  in  computation  without  the  formal 
theory. 

Elementary  statistics,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  simple  frequency  distributions,  with  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  various  kinds. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents  less  than  8; 
with  such  applications  as  compoimd  interest. 

The  formula  for  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  of  n  terms,  of  arithmetic 
and  geometric  progressions,  with  appUcations. 

Simultaneous  Unear  equations  in  three  unknown  quantities  and 
simple  cases  of  simultaneous  equations  involving  one  or  two  quad- 
ratic equations;  their  use  in  solving  problems. 

Drill  in  algebraic  manipulation  should  be  limited,  particularly  in 
the  minor  requirement,  by  the  purpose  of  securing  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  important  principles  and  faciUty  in  carrying  out  those 
processes  which  are  fundamental  and  of  frequent  occurrence  either 
in  common  life  or  in  the  subsequent  courses  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  will  study.  Skill  in  manipulation  must  be 
conceived  of  throughout  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Within  these  limits,  skill  and  accuracy  in  algebraic  technique  are  of 
prime  importance,  and  drill  in  this  subject  should  be  extended  far 
enough  to  enable  students  to  carry  out  the  fundamentally  essential 
processes  accurately  and  with  reasonable  speed. 

The  consideration  of  literal  equations,  when  they  serve  a  significant 
purpose,  such  as  the  transformation  of  formulas,  the  derivation  of  a 
general  solution  (as  of  the  quadratic  equation),  or  the  proof  of  a 
theorem,  is  important.  As  a  means  for  drill  in  algebraic  technique 
they  should  be  used  sparingly. 

The  solution  of  problems  should  offer  opportunity  throughout  the 
course  for  considerable  arithmetical  and  computational  work.  The 
conception  of  algebra  as  an  extension  of  arithmetic  should  be  made 
significant  both  in  numerical  appUcations  and  in  elucidating  algebraic 
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principles.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  common 
sense  and  judgment  iu  computing  frorh  approximate  data,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  figures  retained,  and  on  the  necessity 
for;checking  the  results.  The  use  of  tables  to  facilitate  computation 
(such  as  tables  of  squares  and  square  roots,  of  interest,  and  of  trigo- 
nometric fimctions)  should  be  encouraged. 

PLANE   GEOMBTBT. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  including 
the  general  prpperties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the 
measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and 
the  measurement  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original 
exercises,  including  locus  problems.  Applications  to  the  mensuration 
of  hues  and  plane  surfaces. 

The  scope  of  the  required  work  in  plane  geometry  is  indicated  by 
the  List  of  Fundamental  Propositions  and  Constructions,  which  is 
given  in  the  next  chapter.  This  hst  indicates  in  Section  I  the  type 
of  proposition  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  may  be  assumed 
without  proof  or  given  informal  treatment.  Section  II  contains  52 
propositions  and  19  constructions  which  are  regarded  as  so  funda- 
mental that  they  should  constitute  the  common  Tninimimn  of  all 
standard  courses  in  plane  geometry.  Section  III  gives  a  list  of  sub- 
sidiary theorems  which  suggests  the  type  of  additional  propositions 
that  should  be  included  in  such  courses. 

CoUege^entrance  examincUions. — College-entrance  examinations  exert 
in  many  schools,  and  especially  throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the 
coimtry,  an  influence  on  secondary  school  teaching  which  is  very  far- 
reaching.  It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  province  of  the  national 
committee  to  inquire  whether  the  prevailing  type  of  examination  in 
mathematics  serves  the  best  interests  of  mathematical  education  and 
of  college  preparation. 

The  reason  for  the  almost  controlling  influence  of  entrance  exami- 
nations  in  the  schools  referred  to  is  readily  recognized.  Schools 
sending  students  to  such  colleges  for  men  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  to  the  larger  colleges  for  women,  or  to  any  institution 
where  examinations  form  the  only  or  prevailing  mode  of  admission, 
inevitably  direct  their  instruction  toward  the  entrance  examination. 
This  remains  true  even  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  class  intends 
to  take  these  examinations,  the  point  being  that  the  success  of  a 
teacher  is  often  measured  by  the  success  of  his  or  her  students  in  these 
examinations. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  prevailing  type  of  entrance 
examination  in  algebra  is  primarily  a  test  of  the  candidate's  skill  in 
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formal  manipulatioa,  and  net  an  adequate  test  of  his  imdocstanding 
or  of  his  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  generally  felt  that  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  foimal 
manipulafive  questions,  whidi  have  appeared  on  recent  papecs  set  bj 
colleges  and  by  such  agencies  as  the  College  Entratice  Examinatioa 
Board,  has  often  been  excessive.  As  a  result,  teachers  pi^eparing 
pupils  for  these  examinations  have  inevitably  been  led  to  devote  an 
excessive  amount  of  time  to  drill  in  algebraic  technique,  without 
insuring  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  Far 
from  providing  the  desired  facility,  this  practice  has  tended  to  impair 
it.  For  ''practical  skill,  modes  of  effective  technique,  can  be  intelli- 
gently, nonraechanically  used  only  when  intelligence  has  played  a 
part  in  their  acquisition. "     (Dewey,  How  We  ThinJc^  p.  52.) 

Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  that  authorc  and  publishers  of  text- 
books are  imder  strong  pressure  to  make  their  content  and  distri- 
bution of  emphasis  conform  to  the  prevailing  type  of  entrance 
examination.  Teachers  in  turn  are  too  often  unable  to  rise  above  the 
textbook.  An  improvement  in  the  examinations  in  this  respect 
will  cause  a  corresponding  improvement  in  textbooks  and  in  teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  makers*of  entrance  examinations  in  algebra 
cannot  be  held  solely  responsible  for  the  condition  described.  Theirs 
is  a  most  difficidt  problem.  Not  only  can  they  reply  that  as  long  as 
algebra  is  taught  as  it  is,  examinations  must  be  largely  on  technique,* 
but  they  can  also  claim  with  considerable  force  that  technicid  facility 
is  the  only  phase  of  algebra  that  can  be  fairly  tested  by  an  exam- 
ination; that  a  candidate  can  rarely  do  himself  justice  amid  unfamil- 
iar surroundings  and  subject  to  a  time  limit  on  questions  involving 
real  thinking  in  applying  principles  to  concrete  sitnations ;  and  that 
we  must  face  here  a  real  limitation  on  the  power  of  an  examination 
to  test  attainment.  Many,  and  perfiaps  most,  teachers  will  agree 
with  this  claim.  Past  experience  is  on  their  side;  no  generally 
accepted  and  effective  '^ power  test"  in  mathematics  has  as  yet  been 
devised  and,  if  devised,  it  might  not  be  suitable  for  use  under  condi- 
tions prevailing  dtiring  an  entrance  examination. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  power  of  an  examination  is  thus  inevitably 
limited,  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  nsing  it  as  tiie  sole  means  of 
admission  to  college  is  surely  open  to  grave  doubt.  Tliat  many 
tmqualified  candidates  are  admitted  under  this  sjrstem  is  not  open  to 
question.  Is  it  not  probable  that  many  qualified  candidates  are  at 
the  same  time  excluded  ?  If  the  entrance  examination  is  a  fair  test 
of  manipulative  skill  only,  should  not  the  colleges  use  additional 
means  for  learning  something  about  the  candidate's  other  abilities 
and  qualifications? 

*  The  vicious  drcle  is  now  complete.    Algebra  is  taught  mechanically  because  of  4Jm  eJiartiar  of  tte 
entrance  examination;  the  examination,  in  order  to  be  ftiir,  must  conform  to  the  character  of  the  faMM*<ng, 


Some  teadierB  'believe  fliat  an  ^aotiTe  ''power  itesf  in  mathe- 
:ina6io8  lis  ^oBsihle.  JBfltepts  to  rdevise  saoh  a  test  should  receive  every 
encouragement. 

In  the  meantime;  certain  desirable  modifications  o^  the  'prevailing 
type  of  entrance  examinations  are  possible.  Thecollege  entrance  ex- 
amination board  recently  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this 
question  and  a  conference  *  on  this  subject  was  held  by  Tepiresenta- 
tives  of  the  college  ^itrance  examination  board,  members  of  the 
national  committee^and  others,  llhe^following  recommendations  aro 
taken  from  the  ireport  of  ^e  committee  just  referred  to : 

Fully  one^third  of  the  aueetionB  should  be  baaed  on  topics  of  such  fundamental 
dfiaportance  that  they  'mil  have  been  ^oroughly  -taught,  carefaUy  reviewed,  and 
deeply  impressed  by  effective  drill.  .  .  .  They  should  be  of  such  a  degree  of 
difffculty  tnat  any  pupil  of  regular  attendance,  faithful  application,  mid  even  moderate 
ability  -may  be  expected :  to  answer  "them  vactisf  actorily . 

There  should  be  both  simple  and  difficult  questions  testing  the  candidate's  ability 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  subject.  The  rairly  ones  of  the  ea»y  questions  should 
ibe  really  easy  ior  the  candidate  of  good  avenge  ability  ^vriio  can  ao*ailtttle  thinking 
under  the  stress  of  an  examination;  but  even  these  questions  should  have  genuine 
scientific  content. 

There  should  be  a  substantial  question  whi(?h  will  put  the  best  candidates  on  their 
mettle,  but  which  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  really  good  can- 
didates. This  question  should  test  the  normal  workings  of  a  well-trained  mind.  It 
should  be  capable  of  being  thought  out  in  the  limited  time  of  the  examination.  It 
should  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  grasp  and  insight — not  a  catch  question  or  a 
question  of  unfamiliar  character  making  extraordinary  demands  on  the  critical 
powers  of  the  candidate,  or  one  the  solution  of  which  depends  on  an  inspiration. 
Above  all,  this  question  should  lie  near  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  as  all  well-prepared 
candidates  understand  the  subject. 

As  a  rule,  a  question  should  consist  of  a  single  part  and  be  framed  to  test  one  thing — 
not  pieced  together  out  of  several  unrelated  and  perhaps  unequally  important  parts. 

Each  question  should  be  a  substantial  test  on  the  topic  or  topics  wnich  it  repre- 
sents. It  is,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  imposaiole  that  all  questions  be  of 
equal  value. 

Care  should  be  used  that  the  examination  be  not  too  long.  *  *  *  The  examiner 
should  be  content  to  ask  questions  on  the  important  topics,  so  chosen  that  their 
answers  will  be  fair  to  the  candidate  and  instructive  to  the  readers;  and  beyond  this 
merely  to  sample  the  candidate's  knowledge  on  the  minor  topics. 

The  national  committee  suggests  the  following  additional  prin- 
ciples: The  examination  as  a  whole  should,  as  far  a  practicable, 
reflect  the  principle  that  algebraic  technique  is  a  means  to  an  ond, 
and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

Questions  that  require  of  the  candidate  skill  in  algebraic  manipu- 
lation  beyond  the  needs  of  actual  application  should  be  used  very 
sparingly. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  devise  questions  which  will  fairly 
test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  principles  and  his  ability  to 
apply  them,  while  involving  a  minimum  of  manipulative  complexity. 

i  At  this  comferenee  the  following  vote  was  imanfmoosly  passed:  "Voted,  that  the  results  of  examlna- 
tions  (of  the  college  entrance  examination  board),  be  reported  by  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  that  the 
definition  of  the  groups  represented  by  these  letters  should  be  determined  in  each  year  by  the  distribution 
of  ability  in  a  standard  group  of  papers  representmg  widely  both  public  and  private  schools." 
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The  examinations  in  geometry  should  be  definitely  constructed  to 
test  the  candidate's  ability  to  draw  valid  conclusions  rather  than  his 
ability  to  memorize  an  argument. 

A  chapter  on  mathematical  terms  and  symbols  is  included  in  this 
report.  ®  It  is  hoped  that  examining  bodies  will  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  there  made  relative  to  the  use  of  terms  and  symbob 
in  elementary  mathematics. 

The  college  entrance  examination  board,  early  in  1921,  appointed 
a  commission  to  recommend  such  revisions  as  might  seem  necessary 
in  the  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  the  various  subjects  of 
elementary  mathematics.  The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
present  chapter  have  been  laid  before  this  conmiission.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  commission's  report,  when  it  is  finally  made  effective  by 
action  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board  and  the  various 
colleges  concerned,  will  give  impetus  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  along  the  lines  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  national  committee. 

•  See  Ch.  VIII. 


Chapter  VI. 

USTS  OF  PROPOSITIONS  IN  PLANE  AND  SOLU)  GEOMETRY, 


Oeneral  basis  of  the  selectian  of  material. — ^The  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  list  of  basal  propositions  made  a  careful  study 
of  a  number  of  widely  used  textbooks  on  geometry.  The  bases  of 
selection  of  the  propositions  were  two:  (1)  The  extent  to  which  the 
propositions  and  corollaries  were  used  in  subsequent  proofs  of  im- 
portant propositions  and  exercises;  (2)  the  value  of  the  propositions 
in  completing  important  pieces  of  theory.  Although  the  list  of 
theorems  and  problems  is  substantially  the  same  in  nearly  all  text- 
books in  general  use  in  this  country,  the  wording,  the  sequence,  and 
the  methods  of  proof  vary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  difficult  a 
definite  statement  as  to  the  number  of  times  a  proposition  is  used  in 
the  several  books  examined.  A  tentative  table  showed,  however, 
less  variation  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Classification  of  propositions. — The  classification  of  propositions 
is  not  the  same  in  plane  geometry  as  in  solid  geometry.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  student  should 
limit  his  construction  work  to  figures  in  a  plane  and  in  which  the  com- 
passes and  straight  edge  are  sufficient.  The  propositions  have  been 
divided  as  follows: 

Plane  geometry:  I.  Assumptions  and  theorems  for  informal  treat- 
ment; II.  Fimdamental  theorems  and  constructions:  A.  Theorems, 
B.  Constructions;  III.  Subsidiary  theorems. 

Solid  geometry:  I.  Fundamental  theorems;  II.  Fundamental  prop- 
ositions in  mensuration;  III.  Subsidiary  theorems;  IV.  Subsidiary 
propositions  in  mensuration. 

PLANE   GEOMETEY. 

I.  Assumptions  ana  theorems  for  informal  treaiment. — This  list 
contains  propositions  which  may  be  assumed  without  proof  (postu- 
lates), and  theorems  which  it  is  permissible  to  treat  informally. 
Some  of  these  propositions  will  appear  as  definitions  in  certain 
methods  of  treatment.  Moreover,  teachers  should  feel  free  to  require 
formal  proofs  in  certain  cases,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  precise 
wording  given  is  not  essential,  nor  is  the  order  in  which  the  proposi- 
tions are  here  listed.     The  list  should  be  taken  as  representative  of 

47 
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the  type  of  propositions  which  may  be  assumed,  or  treated  informallj, 
rather  than  as  exhaustive. 

1.  Through  two  distinct  points  it  is  possible  to  draw  one  straight  line,  and  only  one. 

2.  A  line  segment  may  be  producefl  to:afty'deeiied  length. 

3.  The  shortest  path  between  two  points  is  the  line  s^ment  joining  them. 

4.  One  and  only  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  to  a  given 
straight  line . 

5.  The  shortest  distance  from  a  point  to  a  line  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  point  to  the  line. 

6.  From  a  given  center  and  with  a  given  radius  one  and  only  one  circle  can  be  de- 
scribed in  a  plane. 

7.  A  straight  line  intersects  a  ctrole  in  at  most  two  points. 

8.  Any  %ure  may  be  jnoved  from  one  ^plaoe  io  anotiier  'without  changing  its  shape 
or  size. 

9.  All  ri^t  angles  areeautil. 

10.  II  the  sum  of  two  adjacent  angles  equals  .a  straight  angle,  their  extodor  sidas 
form  a  straight  line. 

11 .  Equal  angles  have  equal  eomplements  and  <0qual  supplements. 

12.  Vertical  angles  are  equal. 

13.  Two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  line  are  parallel. 

14.  Through  %  given  point  not  on  a  given  stmight  bne,  mie  strai^t  line,  and  only 
one,  caoi  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  given  hne. 

15.  Two  lines  parallel  to  the  same  line  are  parallel  to  each  other. 
^^16.  The  flurea  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  limits  base  tiiuas  its  altitude,      ^y 

n.  runaamental  theorems  ana  construtivons, — it  is  recommend-ed 
th^t  theorems  and  constructions  (other  than  originals)  to  be  proved 
on  college  entrance  examinations  be  chosen  from  the  following  list. 
Originals  and  other  exercises  shoifld  be  capaible  of  solution  by  direct 
reference  to  one  or  more  of  these  propositions  and  constructions.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  any  couirsein geometry  that  is  capable  of  giving 
adequate  training  must  include  considerable  additional  material.  The 
order  here  given  is  not  intended  to  signify  anything  as  to  the  order  of 
presentation.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  certain  of  the 
statements  contain  two  or  more  theorems,  and  that  the  precise  word- 
ing is  not  essential.  The  committee  favors  entire  freedom  in  state- 
ment and  sequence. 

A.  TH£ORBlIS. 

1.  Two  triangles  are  congruent  if  *  (a)  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  one  are 
equal,  respectively,  to  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  tiie  other;  (b)  ime  mof^ 
and  a  side  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  two  angles  .and  the  cartespcmding  aide 
of  the  other;  (c)  the  three  sides  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  the  Qiree  siBes  erf 
the  other. 

2.  Two  right  triangles  are  congntent  if  -the  l^rpotenuse  and  one  other  side  of  one 
are  equal,  respectively j  to  the  hypotenuse  and  another  side  of  the  other. 

3.  If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  opposite  these  sides  are  equal;  And 
ce«ver»ely." 

4.  The  locos  of  a  point  (in  a  plane)  equidistant  from  two^^ven  poiots  is  ihB  perpen- 
dicular bisector  of  the  line  segment  joining  them. 

^  Teachers  ahouM  feel  free  to  9q>acftiethifltlieorQm  into  three  disUnct-t^  other  ,plicue> 

ology  for  any  such  profiosition.  For  example,  in  1,  ''Two  triangles  are  equal  tf"  *  *  *  "%  triangle  is 
determined  by  *  *  ^,"  etc.  Similarly  In  2,  the  statement  might  read:  ''Two-right  triaafles  are  oeo- 
4(nient  if,  beside  the  right  angles,  any  two  ports  (not%oth«ngle6)  in4ii»0B»ac«4qual  t^aorrespanfling  frtB 
of  the  other." 

>lt  diould  be  understood  Miat  the  converBe  of  a  theorem  -need  not  be  treated  in  eaiiaa«tiflB  with  -flie 
theoeem  itself,  it  being  flometimee  better  to  treat  it  JUttr.  Fartharmore  a  oonvtrse  joay  oooaaioaaUy  ha 
accepted  as  true  in  an  elementary  course,  if  the  necessity  for  proof  is  made  clear.  The  proof  may  thea 
bo  given  taiter. 


5.  The  locus  of  a  point  equidistaiit  from  two  giren  intersecting  lines  is  the  pair  of 
lines  bisecting  the  angles  formed  by  these  lines. 

6.  When  a  transvereal  cuts  two  paiuUel  lines,  the  alternate  interior  fuigles  are  equal; 
and  conversely. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  two  right  angles. 

8.  A  parallelogram  is  divided  into  coagruent  triangles  by  either  dia^nal. 

9.  Any  (convex)  quadrilateral  is  a  parall^ogram  (o)  if  the  opposite  sides  are  equal; 
(b)  if  two  sides  are  equal  and  parallel. 

10.  If  a  series  of  parallel  lines  cut  off  equal  segments  on  one  transversal,  they  cttt 
off  equal  segments  on  any  transversal. 

11.  (a)  The  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  base  times  the  altitude. 
'&)  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  base  tin^s  the  altitude. 
[c)  The  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  its  hases  times  its  altitude. 

;  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  half  ^e  product  of  its  apothem  and 
perimeter. 

12.  (a)  If  a  straight  line  is idrawn  tfarot^h  two  sides  of  a  triangle  parallel  to  the  third 
side,  it  divides  these  eidee  proportionally. 

(6)  If  a  line  divides  two  sides  of  a  triangle  proportionally,  it  is  parallel  to  the  third 
side.    (Rroofs  for  commensuray)le  cases  only.) 
(c)  The  se^ents  cut  off  on  two  transversals  by  a  series  of  parallels  are  prefMrtional. 

13.  Two  triangles  are  similar  if  (a)  they  have  two  angles  of  one  equal,  respectively, 
to  two  angles  of  the  other,  (b)  they  have  an  angle  of  one  equal  to  an  an^e  of  the  other 
and  the  including  sides  are  propertionai;  (c)  their  sides  are  respectively  proportional. 

14.  If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  the  product  of  the  segments  of  one  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  segments  of  the  other. 

15.  The  perimeters  of  two  similar  pdygons  have  the  same  ratio  as  any  two  corre- 
si)onding  sides. 

16.  Poly^ns  are  similar,  if  they  can  be  decomposed  into  trian^es  which  are  sinu- 
lar  and  sinularly  placed;  and  conversely. 

17.  The  bisector  of  an  (interior  or  exterior)  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  opposite 
side  (produced  if  necessary)  into  segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

18.  The  areas  of  two  similar  trian^es  (or  polygons)  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares 
of  any  two  corresponding  sides. 

19.  In  any  right  triangle  t^e  perpendicular  from'the  vertex  of  the  right  angle  on 
the  hvpotenuse  divides  the  triangle  into  two  triangles  each  similar  to  Uie  given 
triangle. 

20.  In  a  right  tnangle  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 

2L  IntJiesame  circle,  or  in  equal  circles,  if  two  arcs  are  equal,  their  central  angles 
are  equal;  and  conversely. 

22.  In  any  circle  angles  at  the  center  are  proportional  to  their  int^rc^ted  aros. 
(Proof  for  commensurable  case  onlv.) 

23.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  if  two  chords  are  equal  their  corresponding 
arcs  are  equal ;  and  conversely. 

24.  (a)  A  diameter  perpendicular  to  a  chord  bisects  the  chord  and  the  ares  of  the 
chord.  (&)  A  diameter  which  bisects  a  chord  (that  is  not  a  diameter)  is  perpendicular 
to  it. 

25.  The  tangent  to  a  circle  at  a  given  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  at  that 
point;  and  conversely. 

26.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  ^ual  circles,  equal  chords  are  equally  diataat  from 
the  center;  and  conversely. 

27.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  central  angle  having  the 
same  arc. 

28.  Angles  inscribed  in  the  same  segment  sae  equal. 

29.  If  a  circle  is  divided  into  equal  arcs,  the  chords  of  these  arcs  form  a  reg^ar 
inscribed  polygon  and  tangents  at  the  points  of  division  form  a  reigular  circumscribed 
iwlygon. 

80.  The  drcumferenoe  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  2Tr.    (Informid  proof  oidy.) 
31.3  r£]^  j^p^  q(  g^  circle  is  equal  to  irr^.    (Informal  proof  onlv.) 
The  treatment  of  the  mensuration  of  the  circle  should  be  basea  upon  related  theo- 
rems conoexning  regular  polygons,  but  it  should  be  informal  as  to  the  umitiog  processes 
involved.    The  aim  should  be  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  involved,  so  far  as 
the  capacity  oi  the  pupil  permits. 

*  Tlie  totaLimmbfir  of  theorems  given  in  ibis  Uat  wlien  separated,  as  will  protwbly  be  lotmd.  advantagaoua 
ki  (aacbing  this  nombar  including  tke  oonyeraas  jfldioatad,  is  52. 
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B.  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  Bisect  a  line  eegment  and  draw  the  perpendicular  bisector. 

2.  Bisect  an  angle. 

3.  Construct  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  through  a  given  point. 

4.  Construct  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

5.  Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

6.  Construct  a  triangle,  given  (a)  the  three  sides;  (6)  two  aides  and  the  included 
angle;  (c)  two  imgles  and  tne  included  aide. 

7.  Divide  a  line  segment  into  parts  proportional  to  given  segments. 

8.  Given  an  arc  of  a  circle,  find  its  center. 

9.  Circiunscribe  a  circle  about  a  triangle. 

10.  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle. 

11.  Construct  a  tangent  to  a  circle  through  a  given  point. 

12.  Construct  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  line  se^ents. 

13.  Construct  the  mean  proportional  between  two  given  hne  segments. 

14.  Construct  a  triangle  (polygon)  similar  to  a  given  triangle  (polygon). 

15.  Construct  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given  polygon. 

16.  Inscribe  a  square  in  a  circle. 

17.  Inscribe  a  r^^ular  hexagon  in  a  circle. 

III.  Subsidiary  list  of  propositions. — The  following  list  of  propo- 
sitions is  intended  to  suggest  some  of  the  additional  material  referred 
to  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  Section  11.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  to  be  exhaustive;  indeed,  the  committee  feels  that  teachers 
should  be  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  selection  of  such 
additional  material,  theorems,  corollaries,  originals,  exercises,  etc., 
in  the  hope  that  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  constructive 
work  in  the  development  of  courses  in  geometry. 

1.  When  two  lines  are  cut  hf  a  transversal,  if  the  corresponding  angles  are  equal, 
or  if  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal  are  supplementary,  the 
lines  are  parallel. 

2.  When  a  transversal  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  the  corresponding  angles  stxe  equal, 
and  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal  are  supplementary. 

3.  A  line  perpendicular  to  one  of  two  parallels  ia  perpendicular  to  the  other  also. 

4.  If  two  angles  have  their  sides  respectively  parallel  or  respectively  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  they  are  either  equal  or  supplementary. 

5.  Any  exterior  angle  of  a  triable  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  opposite  interior 
angles. 

6.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  convex  polygon  of  n  sides  is  2  (n-2)  right  angles. 

7.  In  any  parallelogram  (a)  the  opposite  sides  are  equal;  (h)  the  opposite  angles 
are  equal;  (c)  the  diagonals  bisect  each  other. 

8.  Any  (convex)  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram,  if  (a)  the  opposite  angles  are 
equal ;  (b)  the  diagonals  bisect  each  other. 

9.  The  medians  of  a  triangle  intersect  in  a  point  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  mid-point  of  the  opposite  side. 

10.  The  altitudes  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

11.  The  perpendicular  bisectors  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

12.  The  oisectors  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

13.  The  tangents  to  a  circle  from  an  external  point  are  equal. 

14  >  (a)  If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  imequal,  the  greater  side  has  the  greater 
angle  opposite  it,  and  conversely. 

(6)  If  two  sides  of  one  triangle  are  eqiial  respectively  to  two  sides  of  another  triangle, 
but  the  included  angle  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  included  angle  of  the  second, 
then  the  third  side  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  third  side  of  the  second,  and  con- 
versely. 

(r)  If  two  chords  are  unequal,  the  greater  is  at  the  less  distance  from  the  center, 
and  conversely. 

4  Such  inequality  theorems  as  these  are  of  importance  in  developing  the  notion  of  dependence  or  fono* 
tionality  in  geometry.  The  fact  that  they  are  placed  in  the  <' Subsidiary  list  of  propositions"  ^loaM  not 
imply  that  they  arc  considered  of  less  educational  value  than  those  in  List  11 .  They  are  placed  here'beeMve 
they  are  not  "  fundamental "  in  the  same  sense  that  the  theorems  of  List  II  are  fundamental. 
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(d)  The  greater  of  two  minor  arcs  has  the  greater  chord,  and  conversely. 

15.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a  nght  angle. 

16.  Parallel  lines  tangent  to  or  cutting  a  circle  intercept  eqiial  arcs  on  the  circle. 

17.  An  angle  formed  oy  a  tangent  ana  a  chord  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  the 
intercepted  arc. 

18.  An  angle  formed  by  two  intersecting  chords  is  measured  by  half  the  sum  of  the 
intercepted  arcs. 

19.  An  angle  formed  by  two  secants  or  by  two  tangents  to  a  circle  is  measured  by 
half  the  difference  between  the  intercepted  arcs. 

20.  If  from  a  point  without  circle  a  secant  and  a  tangent  are  drawn,  the  tangent 
is  the  mean  proportional  between  the  whole  secant  and  its  external  segment. 

21.  Parallelograms  or  triangles  of  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  equ^. 

22.  The  perimeters  of  two  regular  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  are  to 
each  other  as  their  radii  and  also  as  their  apothems. 

SOLfD   GEOMETRY. 

In  the  foUowing  list  the  precise  wording  and  the  sequence  are 
not  considered: 

I.  FUNDAMENTAL  THEOREMS. 

1.  If  two  planes  meet,  they  intersect  in  a  straight  line. 

2.  If  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  each  of  two  intersecting  lines  at  their  point  of  inter- 
section it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  lines. 

3.  Every  perpendicular  to  a  ^ven  line  at  a  given  point  lies  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  given  line  at  the  given  point. 

4.  Through  a  given  point  (internal  or  external)  there  can  pass  one  and  only  one 
perpendicular  to  a  plane. 

5.  Two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane  are  parallel. 

6.  If  two  lines  are  parallel,  every  plane  containing  one  of  the  lines  and  only  one  is 
parallel  to  the  other. 

7.  Two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  same  line  are  parallel. 

8.  If  two  parallel  planes  are  cutby  a  third  plane,  the  lines  of  intersection  are  parallel. 

9.  If  two  angles  not  in  the  same  plane  have  their  sides  respectively  parallel  in  the 
same  sense,  they  are  equal  and  their  planes  are  parallel. 

10.  If  two  planes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  a  line  drawn  in  one  of  them 
perpendicular  to  their  intersection  is  perpendicular  to  the  other. 

11.  If  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  every  plane  which  contains  this  line 
is  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane. 

12.  If  two  intersecting  planes  are  each  perpendicular  to  a  third  plane,  their  inter- 
section is  also  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

13.  The  sections  of  a  prism  made  by  parallel  planes  cutting  all  the  lateral  edges 
are  congruent  polygons. 

14.  An  oblique  prism  is  equal  to  a  right  prism  whose  base  is  equal  to  a  right  section 
of  the  oblique  prism  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  a  lateral  edge  of  the  oblique  prism. 

15.  The  opposite  faces  of  a  parallelepiped  are  congruent. 

16.  The  plane  passed  through  two  diagonally  opposite  edges  of  a  parallelopiped 
divides  the  parallelopiped  into  two  equal  triangular  prisms. 

17.  If  a  pyramid  or  a  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base: 


(a)  The  lateral  edges  and  the  altitude  are  divided  proportionally; 
ib)  The  section  is  a  figiire  similar  to  the  base; 

(c)  The  area  of  the  section  is  to  the  area  of  the  base  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  is  to  the  square  of  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  or  cone. 

18.  Two  triangular  pyramids  having  equal  bases  ana  equal  altitudes  are  equal. 

19.  All  points  on  a  circle  of  a  sphere  are  equidistant  from  either  pole  of  the  circle. 

20.  On  any  sphere  a  point  which  is  at  a  quadrant's  distance  from  each  of  two  other 
points  not  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  is  a  pole  of  the  great  circle  passing  through 
these  two  points. 

21.  If  a  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a  radius  at  its  extremity  on  a  sphere,  it  is  tangent 
to  the  sphere. 

22.  A  sphere  can  be  inscribed  in  or  circumscribed  about  any  tetrahedron. 

23.  If  one  spherical  triangle  is  the  polar  of  another,  then  reciprocally  the  second  is 
the  polar  triangle  of  the  first. 

24.  In  two  polar  triangles  each  angle  of  either  is  the  supplement  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  other. 

25.  Two  symmetric  spherical  triangles  are  equal. 
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H.  FUNDAMEWTiiL  FBOP061TIONS  IN  KfiNSCBATION. 

26.  The  lateral  area  of  a  prinn  or  a  circular  cyfinder  is  egual  to  the  product  of  a 
lateral  edge  or  element,  respectively ,  by  the  perimeter  of  a  right  section. 

27.  The  volume  of  a  prism  (including  any  parallelopiped)  or  of  a  circular  cylinder 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  altitude. 

28.  The  lateral  area  of  a  regular  pyramid  or  a  right  circular  cone  is  equal  to  half  the 
product  of  itsalant  height  by  the  perimeter  of  its  base. 

29.  The  volume  of  a  pyrandd  or  a  cone  is  equal  to  one- third  the  product  of  its  base 
by  its  altitude. 

30.  The  area  of  a  sphere. 

31.  The  area  of  a  spherical  polygon. 

32.  The  volume  of  a  sphere. 

m.  SUBSIDIARY  THSORBMe. 

33.  If  from  an  external  point  a  perpGiidicular  and  oblic^ues  are  drawn  to  a  plane, 
(a)  the  perpendicular  is  shorter  than  any  oblique;  (6)  obliques  meeting  the  plane  at 
equal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  are  equal;  (c)  of  two  obliques 
meeting  the  plane  at  unequal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  the  more 
remote  is  the  longer. 

34.  If  two  lines  are  cut  by  three  parallel  planes,  their  corresponding  segments  are 
proportional. 

35.  Between  two  lines  not  in  the  same  plane  there  is  one  common  perpoidicular, 
and  onlv  one. 

36.  The  bases  of  a  cylind^  are  Cfrngruent. 

37.  If  a  plane  inteesects  a  sphere,  the  line  of  inteisectiDn  is  a  cirde. 

38.  The  volume  of  two  tetrahedrons  that  have  a  trihedcal  angle  of  one  equal  to  a 
trihedral  angle  of  the  other  are  to  each  other  as  the  products  of  the  three  edges  of  these 
trihedral  angles. 

39.  In  any  polyhedron  ^e  number  of  edges  inc^^eased  by  two  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  vertices  increased  bv  the  numba*  of  faces. 

40.  Two  similar  polyhedrons  can  be  separated  into  the  same  number  of  tetrahedroiiB 
similar  each  to  each  and  similarly  placed. 

41.  The  volumes  of  two  similar  telambedzons  are  to  eadi  other  as  the  cubes  of  any 
two  corresponding  edges. 

42.  The  volumes  of  two  simikr  polyhedrons  are  to  each  oth^  as  &e  cubes  of  any  tmo 
cone^nding  edges. 

43.  If  three  face  ^igles  <ji  one  trihednJ  angle  are  equal,  respectively,  to  the  three 
lace  angles  of  anotiier  the  trihedral  aaglee  are  either  congruent  or  symmetnc. 

44.  Two  spherical  triangles  on  the  same  sphere  are  ei&er  congruent  or  svmmetnc 
if  (a)  two  sides  and  the  mduded  andb  of  one  are  equal  to  Idle  coRespoBaing  parts 
of  the  other;  (6)  two  angles  and  the  included  side  of  one  are  eaual  to  tiie  correspondii^ 
parts  of  the  other;  (c)  they  are  mutually  equilateral;  (rf)  they  are  mutu«tly  equi- 
angular. 

45.  The  sum  o^  any  two  face  aaglsB  of  a  tnhedral  ann^e  is  gneater  than  the  third 
laoe  angle. 

46.  The  sum  of  the  face  an^es  of  any  convex  polyhedral  angle  is  less  than  four 
right  angles. 

47.  Each  side  of  a  spherical  trkngle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two  oidfis. 

48.  The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  B|)henoal  polygon  is  less  tdun  360^. 

49.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  ^hecical  tnangle  is  greater  tiian  180^  and  less  than 
540°. 

60.  There  can  not  be  more  tiian  ^e  legular  polyhedrons. 

51.  The  locus  of  points  equidistant  (a)  from  two  given  points;  (b)  kom  two  given 
planes  wfak:h  intersect. 

IV.  SUBSIDIARY  PROPOSITIONS  IN  MENSURATION. 

52.  The  volume  of  a  frustum  of  (a)  a  pyramid  or  (6)  a  cone. 

53.  The  lateral  area  of  a  frustum  ol  (a)  pyramid  or  (6)  a  cone  of  revolution. 

54.  The  volume  of  a  prismoid  (without  lormal  proof). 
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In  Chapter  II,  8»d  iB(»de& tally  in  lat^  diepters,  considerable 
emphasis  has  been  piaeed  on  the  function  concept  or,  better,  on  the 
idea  of  relationship  between  T'ariaUe  quantities  as  one  of  tiae  general 
ideas  'ti^t  shoirid  donunate  instrae^ion  in  elementary  mathematics. 
Since  this  recoBMawadation  is  peculiarly  open  to  misunderstwiding 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  it  seems  desirable  to  derote  a  separate  chapter 
to  a  rather  detailed  discussion  of  what  the  recommendation  means 
and  implies. 

It  will  be  seen  in  what  loUows  that  tliere  is  no  deposition  to 
advocate  the  teadiii^  of  atiy  sort  of  function  theory.  A  prime 
danger  of  eafeconoeption  that  ^ould  be  removed  at  the  very  outset 
is  that  teacheFs  may  think  it  is  the  notation  and  the  definitions 
of  such  a  theory  that  are  to  be  taught.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  intention  of  l^e  committee.  Indeed,  it  seems  ^itirely  safe 
to  say  that  probably  the  word  ^'function''  had  best  not  be  used  at 
all  in  the  early  couarses. 

What  is  desired  is  that  the  idea  of  relationship  or  dependence 
between  Tariable  quantities  be  impanrted  to  the  pupil  by  the  examina- 
tion of  numerous  conwete  instances  of  such  relationship.  He  must 
be  shown  the  workings  of  relationships  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
before  the  abstract  idea  of  relationship  will  have  any  meaning  for 
him.  Furthermore,  ^e  pupil  should  be  led  to  form  the  habit  of 
thinking  about  the  connections  tiiat  exist  between  relftted  quantities, 
not  merely  because  such  a  habit  f<»rms  the  best  foundation  for  a 
real  appreciation  of  the  Aeory  tbat  may  follow  later,  but  chiefly 
because  this  habit  will  enable  him  to  think  more  clearly  about  the 
quantitks  witfh  which  he  will  have  to  deal  in  real  life,  whether  or  not 
he  takes  any  further  work  in  mathematics. 

Indeed,  the  reason  for  insisting  so  strongly  upon  attention  to  the 
idea  of  l^ationships  between  qucmtities  is  that  su(4i  relationships 
do  oodH'  in  real  Bf e  in  connection  with  practiciiliy  all  of  iite  quantities 
with  wMch  we  are  caHed  upon  to  deal  in  practice.  Whereas  there 
can  be  fittle  doubt  about  the  small  value  to  the  student  who  does 

^  The  first  draft  of  this  cltapter  was  prepwed  for  the  national  comxnittee  by  E.  R.  Iledrlck,  of  the  Vrd- 
vereity  of  Mtssoori.  Tt  was  dianissed  at  the  meeting  of  the  comnrtttoe,  Sept.  2-4,  IWfl;  iwised  by  the 
MtthoTt  UKl  Qgain  diacossMl  Dee.  89*30,  i920,  sad  it«ow  isaed  ts  part  of  tbe  committee's  repost. 
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not  go  on  to  higher  studies  of  some  of  the  manipulative  processes 
criticized  by  the  national  committee,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
of  the  value  to  all  persons  of  any  increase  in  their  ability  to  see  and 
to  foresee  the  maimer  in  which  related  quantities  affect  each  other. 
To  attain  what  has  been  suggested,  the  teacher  should  have  in 
mind  constantly  not  any  definition  to  be  recited  by  the  pupil,  not 
any  automatic  response  to  a  given  cue,  not  any  memory  exercise 
at  all,  but  rather  a  determination  not  to  pass  any  instance  in  which 
one  quantity  is  related  to  another,  or  in  which  one  quantity'  is  deter- 
mined by  one  or  more  others,  without  calling  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  tr3dng  to  have  the  student  '^see  how  it  works."  These  instances 
occur  in  literally  thousands  of  cases  in  both  algebra  and  geometry. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  outline  in  some  detail  a  few  typical 
instances  of  this  character. 

RELATIONSHIPS  IN  ALGEBRA. 

The  instance  of  the  fimction  idea  which  usuaUy  occurs  to  one  first 
in  algebra  is  in  connection  with  the  study  graphs.  While  this  is 
natural  enough,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  graph  is  fundamentally 
functional  in  character,  the  supposition  that  it  furnishes  the  first 
opportunity  for  observing  fimctional  relations  between  quantities 
betrays  a  misconception  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 

1.  Use  of  letters  for  numbers, — ^The  very  first  illustrations  given 
in  algebra  to  show  the  use  of  letters  in  the  place  of  numbers  are 
essentially  functional  in  character.  Thus,  such  relations  as  /=pr^ 
and  A  =  irr^,  as  well  as  others  that  are  frequently  used,  are  statements 
of  general  relationships.  These  should  be  used  to  accustom  the 
student  not  only  to  the  use  of  letters  in  the  place  of  numbers  and  to 
the  solution  of  simple  numerical  problems,  but  also  to  the  idea,  for 
example,  that  changes  in  r  affect  the  value  of  A.  Such  questions 
as  the  following  should  be  considered:  If  r  is  doubled,  what  will 
happen  to  Af  If  p  is  doubled,  what  will  happen  to  If  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  such  relationships  will  tend  to  clarify  the 
entire  subject  under  consideration.  Without  such  an  appreciation 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  student  has  any  real  grasp  of  the 
matter. 

2.  Equations. — Every  simple  problem  leading  to  an  equation  in 
the  first  part  of  algebra  would  be  better  understood  for  just  such  a 
discussion  as  that  mentioned  above.  Thus,  if  two  dozen  eggs  are 
weighed  in  a  basket  which  weighs  2  pounds,  and  if  the  total  weight 
is  found  to  be  5  poimds,  what  is  the  average  weight  of  an  egg  ?  lix 
is  the  weight  in  ounces  of  one  egg,  the  total  weight  with  the  2-pound 
basket  would  be  24x4-32  ounces.  If  the  student  will  first  try  the 
effect  of  an  average  weight  of  1  ounce,  of  li  ounces,  2  ounces,  2^ 
ounces,  the  meaning  of  the  problem  will  stand  out  clearly.     In 
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every  such  problem  preliminary  trials  really  amount  to  a  discussion 
of  the  properties  of  a  linear  function. 

3.  Formulas  of  pure  science  and  of  practical,  affairs. — The  study  of 
formulas  as  such,  aside  from  their  numerical  evaluation,  is  becoming 
of  more  and  more  importance.  The  actual  uses  of  algebra  are  not 
to  be  found  solely  nor  even  principally  in  the  solution  of  numerical 
problems  for  numerical  answers.  In  such  formulas  as  those  for 
falling  bodies,  levers,  etc.,  the  manner  in  which  chaxiges  in  one 
quantity  cause  (or  correspond  to)  chaxiges  in  another  are  of  prime 
importance,  and  their  discussion  need  cause  no  difficulty  whatever. 
The  formulas  imder  discussion  here  include  those  formulas  of  pure 
science  and  of  practical  affairs  which  are  being  introduced  more  and 
more  into  our  texts  on  algebra.  Whenever  such  a  formula  is  en- 
countered the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  students  have  some 
comprehension  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  one  of  the  quantities 
upon  the  other  quantity  or  quantities  in  the  formula. 

As  a  specific  instance  of  such  scientific  formulas  consider,  for 
example,  the  force  F,  in  pounds,  with  which  a  weight  W,  in  pounds, 
pulls  outward  on  a  string  (centrifugal  force)  if  the  weight  is  revolved 
rapidly  at  a  speed  v,  in  feet  per  second,  at  the  end  of  a  string  of 

length  r  feet.     This  force  is  given  by  the  formula  ^=~o2~~*    When 

such  a  formula  is  used  the  teacher  should  not  be  contented  with  the 
mere  insertion  of  numerical  values  for  TF,  v,  and  r  to  obtain  a  numeri- 
cal value  for  F. 

The  advantage  obtained  from  the  study  of  such  a  formula  lies 
quite  as  much  in  the  recognition  of  the  behavior  of  the  force  when 
one  of  the  other  quantities  varies.  Thus  the  student  should  be  able 
to  answer  intelligently  such  questions  as  the  following:  If  the  weight 
is  assumed  to  be  twice  as  heavy,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  force  ? 
If  the  speed  is  taken  twice  as  great,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  force  ? 
If  the  radius  becomes  twice  as  large,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the 
force?  If  the  speed  is  doubled,  what  change  in  the  weight  would 
result  in  the  same  force  ?  Will  an  increase  in  the  speed  cause  an 
increase  or  u  decrease  in  the  force  ?  Will  an  increase  in  the  radius 
r  cause  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  force  % 

As  another  instance  (of  a  more  advanced  character)  consider  the 
formula  for  the  amount  of  a  sum  of  money  P,  at  compound  interest 
at  r  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  n  years.  This  amount  may  be  denoted 
by  An.  Then  we  shall  have  ^„  =  P  (l-fr)\  Will  doublmg  P 
result  in  doubling  -4„?  Will  doubling  n  result  in  doubling  A^'i 
Since  the  compound  interest  that  has  accumulated  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  P  and  -4„,  will  the  doubling  of  r  double  the 
interest?  Compare  the  correct  answers  to  these  questions  with  the 
answers  to  the  similar  questions  in  the  case  of  simple  interest,  in 
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which  the  formula  reads  A^^P-^JPrn  and  in  which  the  aocumuliited 
interest  is  simply  Prn, 

The  difference  between  such  a  .^udy  of  the  effect  pcoduced  upon 
one  quantity  by  chanj^es  in  another  and  the  jnere  substitution  of 
numerical  values  will  be  .i^ppapent  from  these  asamples. 

4.  Formulas  of  pure  idgebra. — ^FerBMilas  of  pure  algebrai  «uch  as 
that  for  {x-k-TiYy  will  be  better  tundeestood^and  i^preoiated  if  accom- 
panied by  a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  changes  in  h  eause 
changes  in  the  total  xeeult.  Thk  oim  ibe  Acoemplifthed  by  diflcuaaifig 
such  concrete  realities  as  the  terror  osoade  in  oomputmg  the  >area  of 
a  square  £eki  or  of  a  square  iroom  whcox  ^n  error  has  been  anade  in 
measuring  the  aide  of  the  square.  If  x  tie  the  true  length  ^  the  '^de, 
and  if  the  student  assumes  viarious  posaifale  values  fc^r  the  -error  A 
made  in  measuring  x,  he  will  ^ve  la  situati«di  that  invcdves  some 
comprehension  of  the  func tibial  workiqgs  of  thcfarmiila  menAionad^ 
The  same  formula  relates  to  such  problems  as  the  change  irom  one 
entry  to  the  next  ^ntry  in  a  table  cf  squares* 

A  similar  situation,  and  a  very  important  one,  occurs  wirth  ihcipure 
algebraic  formula  for  (a:+c()  ly-\-h) .  This  fomuila  may  be  «aid  to 
govern  the qnestionof  the ke«f»i« •£ «igiufio«at<agure8  in findiAg  the 
product  Ty.  For  if  a  and  6  represent  the  uncertainty  in  x  and  y, 
respectively,  the  uncertainty  in  the  product  is  given  by  this  formula. 
The  student  has  much  to  leacn  «^  this  score,  ior  the  fetaiti(Hi  <d 
meaningless  figures  in  a  product  is  -one  of  the  <xmtmonest  mistakes 
of  both  student  and  teacher  in  computational  work. 

Such  iormulas  occur  throughout  algebra,  and  eacdi  of  them  will 
be  illuminated  by  such  a  (tisousaion.  The  formulas  for  arithmetic 
and  geometric  |n*Qgre6sion,  ior  example,  iahodkl  be  stiudisd  from  a 
functional  standpoint. 

5.  TMes. — The  uses  of  the  functional  idea  in  connection  with 
numerical  computatkm  have  abready  been  mentioned  in  coanection 
with  the  formula  for  a  product.  W<»rk  which  ;I||3^m:s  on  the  surface 
ito  be  wholly  numerical  may  be  of  a  distinctly  functional  iiharacter. 
Thus  any  table,  e.  g.,  a  table  of  squares,  oorresponds  <to  or  is  con- 
structed from  a  functional  {relation,  «.  ^.,  ior  a  table  of  squares, 
the  relation  y  =  x^.  The  di&eences  in  such  a  tai^e  are  tiie  differences 
t;aused  l)y  changes  in  the  vidues  of  the  independent  variable.  Thus, 
the  diffeoenoes  in  a  tdi^le  of  squares  are  poreoiaeljr  4lie  itiffevefices 
between  x  ^  and  (x + hy  for  various  values  of  x. 

&  ijfraphs. — ^The  fimctional  ^character  of  graphical  JN^pneeentatiaos 
was  mentioned  at  the  bagiiming  of  this  section.  (B^eiy  graph  is 
obviously  a  representation  of  a  functional  HBlataonship  between  two 
tJT  more  quantities.  What  is  needed  is  only  to  <l£aw  attm^iion  to 
this  fact  and  to  study  each  graph  from  this  standpoint,  hi  .addi- 
tion to  this,  hawever,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  functional 


lelAtioiis  xoa^y  be  studied  dii^ctly  bj  mea»s  of  graphs  wiliiout  the 
iatfirventioa  of  any  algebraic  formula.  Thus  swch  a  graph  as  a  popu- 
lation curve,  or  a  curve  repreBeating  wind  pressure^  obviously  repre- 
senits  a  relatiofiship  betweeai  two  <|uaEitities,  but  tl^ei^e  is  do  ksown 
formula  m  either  caae.  The  idea  that  the  t&ree  conoepte,  tttibles, 
graphs,  a}gd>raic  lonnulas,  ai^e  eU  reppeaentatious  of  the  s&me  kmd 
of  ocmaectiou  between  quanitities,  and  that  we  may  start  m  soiae 
msiLMko&R  with  any  of  the  three ,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
student's  joaental  equipjaient,  and  to  his  control  over  the  quantities 
with  which  he  will  dedl  in  his  daily  iife- 

REXATIONSHIPS  IN  GEOMETRY. 

Thus  far  the  isnsttt&oes  mentioned  have  been  Isu^gely  algebraic, 
though  certain  mensuration  formulas  of  geometry  have  been  laen- 
tiotsked.  While  ^e  ma&suration  formulas  may  ooour  to  one  first  as 
an  illustraiion  ot  functioiial  eoneepts  in  geometry^  they  are  by  no 
meaaos  the  earliest  relationships  that  occur  in  that  study. 

!•  ConprueTwe. — Among  the  learliest  theorems  are  those  on  the  con- 
gruenoe  df  triafigies.  In  any  such  theorem,  the  parts  necessary  to 
establish  oangruenoe  evidently  determine  comidetely  the  size  of  each 
other  part.  Thus,  two  sides  aod  the  included  angle  of  a  trian^e 
evidently  d&termine  the  lengtii  of  the  third  side.  If  the  student 
dearly  grasps  this  fact,  the  meaning  of  tJiis  case  of  congruence  will 
be  more  vivid  to  him,  and  he  will  be  prepared  for  its  important 
appUcations  in  surveying  and  in  trigonometry.  Even  if  he  nevw 
studies  tiiose  subjects,  he  will  nevertheless  be  able  to  use  his  under- 
standing of  the  sit^iation  in  any  practical  cases  in  which  the  angle 
between  two  fixed  rods  or  beams  is  to  be  fixed  or  is  to  be  determined, 
in  a  practical  situataon  such  as  house  building.  CHJier  -ccmgruenoe 
theorems  throiughout  geometry  may  well  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

2.  Ineqtialities, — In  the  theorems  regarding  inequalities,  the  func- 
tional qimlity  is  -even  more  pronow&ced.  Thus,  if  two  triangles  have 
two  ^des  of  one  «qual  respectively  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  but  if 
the  indiibded  angle  betw^een  tdiese  sides  in  the  one  trian^e  is  greater 
than  the  corresponding  ajagle  in  the  other,  then  the  third  sides  of  the 
triangles  are  unequal  in  the  same  Si^ise.  This  theo(rem  shows  that 
as  one  angle  grows,  the  mde  opposite  it  grows,  if  the  other  sides 
remain  unchajs^ed.  A  full  realization  of  the  fact  here  mentioned 
would  involve  a  real  grasp  of  the  functional  relation  betwe^i  the  aJigle 
and  the  side  opposite  it.  Thus,  if  the  angle  is  doubled,  will  the  side 
opposUe  it  be  doubled  ?  Such  quostions  arise  in  connection  witJa  all 
theorems  on  iaiequalities. 

3.  VarieEtione  in  Jifure^. — ^A  great  assistance  to  the  imagiaaation  is 
gained  in  certain  figures  by  imagining  variations  of  the  figure  througl 
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all  intermediate  stages  from  one  case  to  another.  Thus,  the  angle 
between  two  lines  that  cut  a  circle  is  measured  by  a  proper  combina- 
tion of  the  two  arcs  cut  out  of  the  circle  by  the  two  lines.  As  the 
vertex  of  the  angle  passes  from  the  center  of  the  circle  to  the  cir- 
cumference and  thence  to  the  outside  of  the  circle,  the  rule  changes, 
but  these  changes  may  be  borne  in  xnind,  and  the  entire  scheme  may 
be  grasped,  by  imagining  a  continuous  change  from  the  one  position 
to  the  other,  following  all  the  time  the  changes  in  the  intercepted 
arcs.  The  angle  between  a  secant  and  a  tangent  is  measiu*ed  in  a 
maimer  that  can  best  be  grasped  by  another  such  continuous  motion, 
watching  the  changes  in  the  measuring  arcs  as  the  motion  occurs. 
Such  observations  are  essentially  functional  in  character,  for  they 
consist  in  careful  observations  of  the  relationships  between  the  angle 
to  be  measured  and  the  arcs  that  measure  it. 

4.  Motion, — The  preceding  discussion  of  variable  figures  leads  nat- 
urally to  a  discussion  of  actual  motion.  As  figures  move,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  relationships  between  the  quantities  involved 
may  change.  To  note  these  changes  is  to  study  the  functional  rela- 
tionships between  the  parts  of  the  figures.  Without  the  functional 
idea,  geometry  would  be  wholly  static.  The  study  of  fixed  figures 
should  not  be  the  sole  purpose  of  a  course  in  geometry,  for  the  uses  of 
geometry  are  not  wholly  on  static  figures.  Indeed,  in  all  machinery, 
the  geometric  figures  formed  are  in  continual  motion,  and  the  shapes 
of  the  figures  formed  by  the  moving  parts  change.  The  study  of 
motion  and  of  moving  forms,  the  dynamic  aspecte  of  geometry, 
should  be  given  at  least  some  consideration.  Whenever  this  is  done, 
the  functional  relations  between  the  parts  become  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Thus  a  linkage  of  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  can  be  made 
more  nearly  rectangular  by  making  the  diagonals  more  nearly  equal, 
and  the  linkage  becomes  a  rectangle  if  the  diagonals  are  made  exactly 
equal.  This  principle  is  used  in  practice  in  making  a  rectangular 
framework  precisely  true. 

5.  Proportionality  theorems. — All  theorems  which  assert  that  certain 
quantities  are  in  proportion  to  certain  others,  are  obviously  functional 
in  character.  Thus  even  the  simplest  theorems  on  rectangles  assert 
that  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  directly  proportional  to  its  height,  if 
the  base  is  fixed.  When  more  serious  theorems  are  reached,  such  as 
the  theorems  on  similar  triangles,  the  functional  ideas  involved  are 
worthy  of  considerable  attention.  That  this  is  eminently  true  will 
be  realized  by  all  to  whom  trigonometry  is  familiar,  for  the  trigo- 
nometric functions  are  nothing  but  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  right 
triangles.  But  even  in  the  field  of  elementary  geometry  a  clear 
imderstanding  of  the  relation  between  the  areas  (and  volumes)  of 
similar  figures  and  the  corresponding  linear  dimensions  is  of  prime 
importance. 
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l^LATIONSHIPS  IN  TWGONOMETKT. 

The  existence  of  functional  relationships  in  trigonometry  is  evi- 
denced by  the  common  use  of  the  words  ''trigonometric  functions" 
to  describe  the  trigonometric  ratios.  Thus  the  sine  of  an  angle  is  a 
definite  ratio,  whose  value  depends  upon  and  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  angle  to  which  it  refers.  The  student  should  be  made  con- 
scious of  this  relationship  and  he  should  be  asked  such  questions  as 
the  following:  Does  the  sine  of  an  angle  increase  or  decrease  as  the 
angle  changes  from  zero  to  90°  ?  If  the  angle  is  doubled,  does  the 
sine  of  the  angle  double  ?  If  not,  is  the  sine  of  double  the  angle  more 
or  less  than  twice  the  sine  of  the  original  angle  ?  How  does  the  value 
of  the  sine  behave  as  the  angle  increases  from  90  to  180®  ?  From  180 
to  270''?  From  270  to  360°?  Shnilar  questions  may  be  asked  for 
the  cosine  and  for  the  tangent  of  an  angle. 

Such  questions  may  be  reinforced  by  the  use  of  figures  that  illus- 
trate the  points  in  question.  Thus  an  angle  twice  a  given  angle 
should  be  drawn,  and  its  sine  should  be  estimated  from  the  figure. 
A  central  angle  and  an  inscribed  angle  on  the  same  arc  may  be 
drawn  in  any  circle.  If  they  have  one  side  in  common,  the  relations 
between  their  sines  will  be  more  apparent.  Finally  the  relationships 
that  exist  may  be  made  vivid  by  actual  comparison  of  the  numerical 
values  foimd  from  the  trigonometric  tables. 

Not  only  in  these  first  functional  definitions,  however,  but  in  a 
variety  of  geometric  figures  throughout  trigonometry  do  functional 
relations  appear.  Thus  the  law  of  cosines  states  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  and  any  one  of  the  angles. 
How  wiU  the  angle  be  affected  by  increase  or  decrease  of  the  side  op- 
posite it,  if  the  other  two  sides  remain  fixed  ?  How  will  the  angle  be 
affected  by  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  one  of  the  adjacent  sides,  if 
the  other  two  sides  remain  fixed  ?  Are  these  statements  still  true  if 
the  angle  in  question  is  obtuse  ? 

As  another  example,  th^  height  of  a  tree,  or  the  height  of  a  building, 
may  be  determined  by  measuring  the  two  angles  of  elevation  from 
two  points  on  the  level  plain  in  a  straight  line  with  its  base.  A  for- 
mula for  the  height  (h)  in  terms  of  these  two  angles  (-4,  B)  and  the 
distance  (d)  between  the  points  of  observation,  may  be  easily  written 
down  (h-=d  sin  A  sia  fi/sin  (A-B)).  Then  the  effect  upon  the 
height  of  changes  in  one  of  these  angles  may  be  discussed. 

In  a  similar  manner,  every  formula  that  is  given  or  derived  in  a 
course  on  trigonometry  may  be  discussed  with  profit  from  the  func- 
tional standpoint. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tn  conclusion,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  r61e  which  the 
/lea  of  fimctions  plays  in  the  life  of  the  world  about  us.  Even  when 
no  calculation  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  problems  of  real  life  frequently 
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involve  the  abilitj  to  think  ootrectly  aknmt  tim  natoro  of  the  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  related  q^uantities.  Specific  mention  has 
been  made  already  of  this  type  of  problem  in  connection  with  interest 
on  money.  In  everyday  affairs,  such  as  the  filling  out  of  formulas 
for  fertilizers  or  for  feeds,  or  for  spraying  mixtures  on  the  farm,  the 
similar  filling  out  of  recipes  for  cooking  (on  different  scales  from  that 
of  the  book  of  recipes),  or  the  proper  balancing  of  the  ration  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  many  persons  are  at  a  loss  on  account  of  their 
lack  of  training  in  thinking  about  the  relations  between  quantities. 
Another  such  instance  of  very  common  occurrence  in  real  life  is  in 
insurance.  Very  few  men  or  womeA  attempt  intelligently  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  the  fairness  of  premiums  on  life  insurance  and 
on  other  forms  of  insurance,  chiefly  because  they  can  not  readily 
grasp  the  relations  of  interest  and  of  chance  that  are  involved. 
These  relations  are  not  particularly  complicated  and  they  do  not  in- 
volve any  great  amount  of  calculation  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  and  of  the  fairness  ef  the  rates.  Mechanics,  farmers,  mer- 
chants, housewives,  as  well  as  scientists,  and  engineers  have  to  do 
constantly  with  quantities  of  things,  and  the  quantities  with  which 
they  deal  are  related  to  other  quantities  in  ways  that  require  clear 
thinking  for  maximum  efliciency. 

One  element  that  should  not  be  neglected  is  the  occurrence  of  such 
problems  in  public  questions  which  must  be  decided  by  the  votee  of 
the  whole  people.  The  tariff,  rates  of  postage  and  express,  freight 
rates,  regulation  of  insurance  rates,  income  taxe»,  inheritance  taxes, 
and  many  other  public  questions  involve  relationships  between  quan- 
tities— for  example^  between  the  rate  of  income  taxation  and  the 
amount  of  the  income — that  require  habits  of  f  uactional  thinking  for 
intelligent  decisions.  The  training  in  such  h&bita  of  tJiinking  is 
therefore  a  vital  elem^ent  toward  the  creation  of  good  citisenship. 

It  is  believed  that  transfer  of  training  does  operate  between  sudi 
topics  as  those  suggested  in  the  body  oi  this  paper  and  those  just 
Bcientioned,  because  of  the  existence  <rf  such  idbntical  or  common 
dements,  wl^reas  the  transfer  of  the  training  given  by  courses  in 
mathematics  that  do  not  emphasizo  ftmctioiial  relationships  imght  be 
cpiestionaUe. 

While  this  accomit  of  the  functimiAl  eharader  of  certain  topics  in 
geometry  and  in  algebra  makes  no  claim  to  being  exhaustive,  the 
topics  mentioned  will  suggest  others  of  like  character  to  the  thought- 
ful teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  variety  has  been  mentioned 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  functional  ideas  throngliout  elemen- 
tary algebra  and  geometry.  The  committee  feek  that  if  this  is 
recognized,  a%ebra  arid  geometry  can  be  given  new  meaning  to  many 
children,  and  that  all  students  will  be  better  abfe  to  control  the  actual 
relations  which  they  meet  in  their  own  Kves. 


Chapter  Vm. 

THKMS  AND  SYI^ffiOLS  IN  MiEMSNTAfiY  MAlSOMAanCS.' 


A.  Limitations  imposed  hy  the  committee  upon  its  work, — The  com- 
mittee feels  that  in  dealing  with  tliifi  subject  it  should  explicitly 
recognize  certain  general  limitatione^  as  follows: 

1.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  impose  the  phraseology  of  any 
definition,  although  the  conunittee  ^oiild  state  clearly  its  general 
views  as  to  the  meaning  of  disputed  terms. 

2.  No  effort  shottld  be  made  to  change  any  welMefined  current 
usage  unless  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  doing  so,  which  reason  is 
supported  by  the  best  authority,  and,  other  things  being  substantially 
equal,  the  terms  used  should  be  international.  This  principle  excludes 
tlie  use  of  all  individual  ^ortB  at  coining  new  terms  except  under 
circumstances  of  great  urgency.  The  individual  opinions  of  the 
members,  as  indeed  of  any  teacher  or  body  of  teachers,  should  have 
little  weight  in  comparison  with  general  usage  if  this  usa^e  is  definite. 
If  an  idea  has  to  be  expressed  so  often  in  elementary  n^athematics 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  invent  a  single  term  or  symbol  for  the 
purpose,  this  invention  is  necessarily  the  work  of  an  individual;  but 
it  is  highly  desirable,  even  in  this  case,  that  it  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  wide  use  before  it  is  adopted  in  any  system  of  examina- 
tioais. 

3.  On  account  of  the  large  number  af  terms  and  symbols  now  in 

use,  the   recommendations  to  be  made  will  necessarily  be  tjrpical 

rather  than  exhaustive. 

I.  GEOMETRY. 

B.  Undefined  i^rms. — ^The  coHimi4^tee  recommends  that  no  attempt 
be  made  to  define,  with  any  approach  to  precision,  terms  whose 
definitions  are  not  needed  as  parts  of  a  proof. 

Especially  is  it  recommended  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  define 
precisely  such  terms  as  spac€j  magmtude,  point,  straight  line,  surface, 
plane,  direction,  distance,  and  solidy  although  the  significance  of  such 
terms  should  be  made  clear  by  informal  explanations  and  discussions. 

C.  Definite  usage  recommended, — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  following  general  usage  is  desirable: 

1.  drcle  should  be  considered  as  the  curve;  but  where  no  ambi- 
guity arises,  the  word  "  circle ''  may  be  used  to  refer  either  to  the 
curve  or  to  the  part  of  the  plane  inclosed  by  it. 

^  The  first  draft  of  this  chapter  was  prepared  bj  a  suhrommlttee  consisting  of  David  Eugene  Smith 
(•haimitt]),  W.  W.  Han,.H.  E.  Hawtoat,  B.  R.U«dyick,aod  H.  £.Slausfat.  It  was r9vlsedbj  the  national 
committee  at  its  meeting  December  29  and  30, 1920. 
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2.  Polygon  (including  triangle^  egtutre,  paraUdogram,  and  the  like) 
should  be  considered,  by  analogy  to  a  circle,  as  a  closed  broken  line; 
but  where  no  ambiguity  arises,  the  word  polygon  may  be  used  to 
refer  either  to  the  broken  line  or  to  the  part  of  the  plane  inclosed  by 
it.  Similarly,  segment  of  a  circle  should  be  defined  as  the  figure 
formed  by  a  chord  and  either  of  its  arcs." 

3.  Area  of  a  circle  should  be  defined  as  the  area  (numerical  measure) 
of  the  portion  of  the  plane  inclosed  by  the  circle.  Area  of  9.  polygon 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Solids.  The  usage  above  recommended  with  respect  to  plane 
figures  is  also  recommended  with  respect  to  solids.  For  example, 
sphere  should  be  regarded  as  a  surface,  its  volume  should  be  defined 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  area  of  a  circle,  and  the  double  use  of  the 
word  should  be  allowed  where  no  ambiguity  arises.  A  similar  usage 
should  obtain  with  respect  to  such  terms  as  polyhedron,  cone,  and 
cylinder. 

5.  Circumference  should  be  considered  as  the  length  ^numerical 
measure)  of  the  circle  (line).  Similarly,  perimeter  should  be  defined 
as  the  length  of  the  broken  line  which  forms  a  polygon;  that  is,  as  the 
sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 

6.  Obtuse  angle  should  be  defined  as  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle  and  less  than  a  straight  angle,  and  should  therefore  not  be 
defined  merely  as  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle. 

7.  The  term  right  triangle  should  be  preferred  to  ^'rightr-angled 
triangle,"  this  usage  being  now  so  standardized  in  this  country  that 
it  may  properly  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  ia  not  inter- 
national. Similarly  for  a^cvie  triangle,  obtuse  triangle,  and  oblique 
triangle. 

8.  Such  English  plurals  as  formulas  and  polyhedrons  should  be 
used  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  plurals.  Such  unnecessary 
Latin  abbreviations  as  Q.  E.  D.  and  Q.  E.  F.  should  be  dropped. 

9.  The  definitions  of  axiom  and  postulate  vary  so  much  that  the 
committee  does  not  undertake  to  distinguish  between  them. 

D,  Terms  made  general. — It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  modern  tendency  of  having  terms  made  as  general  as 
possible  should  be  followed.     For  example : 

1.  Isosceles  triangle  should  be  defined  as  a  triangle  having  two 
equal  sides.  There  should  be  no  limitation  to  two  and  only  two 
equal  sides. 

2.  Rectangle  should  be  considered  as  including  a  square  as  a  special 
case. 

3.  Parallelogram  should  be  considered  as  including  a  rectangle, 
and  hence  a  square,  as  a  special  case. 

4.  Segment  should  be  used  to  designate  the  part  of  a  straight  line 
included  between  two  of  its  points  as  well  as  the  figure  formed  by  an 
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arc  of  a  circle  and  its  chord,- this  being  the  usage  generally  recognized 
by  modpm  writers. 

E,  Terms  to  he  abandoned. — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  following  terms  are  not  of  enough  consequence  in  elementary 
mathematics  at  the  present  time  to  make  their  recognition  desirable 
in  examinations,  and  that  they  serve  chiefly  to  increase  the  technical 
vocabulary  to  the  point  of  being  burdensome  and  unnecessary: 

1.  Antecedeni  and  consequent, 

2.  Third  proportional  and  fourth  proportion^, 

3.  Equivalent,  An  mmecessary  substitute  for  the  more  precise 
expressions  ''equal  in  area''  and  ''equal  in  volume,"  or  (where  no 
confusion  is  likely  to  arise)  for  the  single  word  ''equal." 

4.  Trapezium. 

5.  Scholium,  lemma,  ohlong,  scalene  triangle,  sect,  perigon,  rhomboid 
(the  term  "oblique  parallelogram"  being  suflBcient),  and  reflex  angle 
(in  elementary  geometry). 

6.  Terms  like  j^^  angle,  whole  angle,  and  conjugate  angle  are  not  of 
enough  value  in  an  elementary  course  to  make  it  desirable  to  rec- 
ommend  them. 

7.  Sttbtend,  a  word  which  has  no  longer  any  etymological  meaning 
to  most  students  and  teachers  of  geometry.  While  its  use  will 
naturally  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  teachers  may  safely  in- 
cline to  such  forms  as  the  following:  "In  the  same  circle  equal  arcs 
have  equal  chords," 

8.  Homologous,  the  less  technical  term  "corresponding"  being 
preferable. 

9.  Guided  by  principle  A2  and  its  interpretation,  the  committee 
advises  against  the  use  of  such  terms  as  the  foUowing:  Angle-bir 
sector,  angle-sum,  consecutive  interior  angles,  supplementary  consec- 
utive exterior  angles,  quader  (for  rectangular  solid),  sect,  explermni, 
transverse  angles. 

10.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  still  se^ns  to  be  necessary  to  use  such 
a  term  as  parallelepiped,  but  we  seem  to  have  no  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. For  rectangular  parallelepiped,  however,  the  use  of  redan- 
gular  solid  is  recommended.  If  the  terms  were  more  generally  used 
in  elementary  geometry  it  would  be  desirable  to  consider  carefuUy 
whether  better  ones  could  not  be  found  for  the  purposes  than  iso- 
perimetric,  apothem,  icosahedron,  and  dodecahedron, 

F.  Symbols  in  elementary  geometry, — It  should  be  recognized  that 
a  symbol  like  1  is  merely  a  piece  of  shorthand  designed  to  afford 
an  easy  grasp  of  a  written  or  printed  statement.  Many  teachers 
and  a  few  writers  make  an  extreme  use  of  symbols,  coining  new 
ones  to  meet  their  own  views  as  to  usefulness,  and  this  practice  is 
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naturally  <^>efi  to  objection.^  There  are,  however,  certain  symbols 
that  are  international  and  certain  others  of  which  the  infl«.ning  is 
at  once  apparent  Mid  which  are  sufficiently  useful  and  generally 
enough  recognized  to  be  recommended. 

For  example,  the  symbols  for  triangle,  A^  and  circle,  O,  are  inter* 
national,  although  used  more  extensirely  in  the  United  States  than 
in  other  countries.  Their  use,  with  their  customary  {Murals,  is  rec- 
ommended. 

The  symbol  X,  generally  read  as  re{»:esenting  the  single  word 
'^perpendicular"  but  soiuetimes  as  standing  for  the  phrase  ''is  per- 
pendicular to/'  is  fairly  international  and  the  meaning  is  apparent. 
Its  use  is  therefore  recommended.  On  account  of  such  a  phrase  as 
'^the  ±  -4jB/'  the  first  of  the  above  readings  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
widely  used,  but  in  either  case  there  is  no  chance  for  confusion. 

The  symbol  ||  for  "parallel"  or  ''is  parallel  to"  is  fairly  interna- 
tional and  is  recommended. 

The  symbol  ~  for  "similar"  or  '^Is  similar  to"  is  international 
and   is  recommended. 

The  symbols  ^  and  ^  for  "congruent"  or  "is  congruent  to" 
both  have  a  considerable  use  in  this  country.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  former,  which  is  fairly  int^national,  is  to  be  preferred 
because  it  is  the  more  distinctive  and  suggestive* 

The  symbol  Z  for  "angle"  is,  because  of  its  simplicity,  coming 
to  be  generally  preferred  to  any  other  and  is  therefore  recommended. 

Since  the  following  terms  are  not  used  frequently  enough  to 
render  special  symbols  of  any  particular  value,  the  world  has  not 
developed  any  that  have  general  acceptance,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  making  the  attempt:  Square,  rectangle,  parallelo- 
gram,   trapezoid,   quadrilateral,   semicircle. 

The  symbol  AB  for  "arc  AB"  can  not  be  called  inleniaticmal. 
While  the  value  of  the  symbol  ^  in  place  of  the  d&ort  word  arc  is 
doubtful,  the  ocmisaittee  sees  no  objection  to  its  use. 

The  symbol  .*.  for  "therefore"  has  a  vahie  that  is  generally  reoog- 
nized,  but  the  symbol  *.*  for  "since"  is  used  so  sddom  tiiat  it  should 
be  abandoned. 

With  respect  to  the  lettering  of  figiH«s,  the  oommittee  calls  atten- 
tion for  purposes  of  general  information  to  a  convenient  me^od, 
found  in  certain  European  axui  in  some  Amencan  textbooks,  of 
lettering  triangles:  Capitals  represent  the  vertices,  corresponding 
small  letters  represent  oiq;K)site  aides,  corresponding  anall  Greek 
letters  represent  angles,  and  the  primed  letters  repres^tt  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  a  congruent  or  similar  triangle.     This  permits  of 

*  This  is  not  intended  to  discourage  the  use  of  algebraic  methods  in  the  aoluticui  of  such  geometric  prob- 
lems as  lend  themselves  readily  to  algebraic  treatments 
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^>eaking  of  a  (alpha)  ixifitead  of  '^angle  A^ '^  and  of  '^small  a  "  instead 
of  BC.  The  plan  b  by  no  means  international  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  letters.  The  committee  is  prepared,  however,  to  recommend 
it  with  the  optional  use  of  ihe  Greek  forms. 

In  gencH'al,  it  is  recommended  that  a  single  letter  be  used  to  des- 
ignate any  geometric^agnitude,  whenever  there  b  no  danger  of 
ambiguity.  The  use  of  numbers  alone  to  designate  magnitudes 
should  be  avoided  by  th.e  use  of  such  forms  A^  A^  ...  . 

With  respect  to  the  symbolism  for  limits,  the  committee  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  symbol  =  is  a  local  one,  and  that  the 
symbol  — ♦  (for  ''tends  to'O  is  both  international  and  expressive  and 
has  constantly  grown  in  favor  in  recent  years.  Although  the  subject 
of  limits  is  not  generally  treated  scientifically  in  the  secondary  school, 
the  idea  is  mentioned  in  geometry  and  a  symbol  may  occasionally 
be  needed. 

While  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  freedom  in  the  matter,  the 
committee  feds  that  it  is  desirable  to  discourage  the  use  of  such 
purely  local  symbols  as  the  following: 

^  for  ''equal  in  degrees," 

ass  for  "  two  sides  and  an  angle  adjacent  to  one  of  them,"  and 

sas  for  ^two  sides  and  the  included  angle." 

0.  Terms  rud  standardized. — ^At  the  present  time  there  is  not  sufEr 
cient  agreement  upon  which  to  base  recommendations  as  to  the  use 
of  the  term  ray  and  as  to  the  value  of  terms  like  coflanary  coUinearj 
and  c(mcurrent  in  elementary  work.  Many  terms,  similar  to  these^ 
will  gradually  become  standardized  or  else  will  naturally  drop  out 
of  use. 

n.  ALGEBRA  AN]>  ARITIIMETIC. 

H,  Terms  in  algebra, — 1.  With  respect  to  equations  the  comnodttee 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  classification  according  to  degree 
is  comparatively  recent  and  that  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  terminology  is  so  unsettled.  The  Anglo-American  custom 
of  designating  an  equation  of  the  fiurst  degree  as  a  simple  equation  has 
never  been  satisfactory,  because  the  term  has  no  real  significance. 
The  most  nearly  international  terms  are  equation  of  Hie  first  degree 
(or  "first  degree  equation")  and  linear  equation.  The  latter  is  so 
brief  and  suggestive  ttat  it  should  be  generally  adopted. 

2.  The  term  quadratic  equation  (for  which  the  longer  term  "second 
degree  equation"  is  an  unnecessary  synonym,  although  occasionally 
a  convenient  one)  is  well  established.  The  terms  pure  quadratic  and 
affected  quadratic  signify  nothing  to  the  pupil  except  as  he  learns  the 
meaning  from  a  book,  and  the  committee  recommends  that  they  be 
dropped.  Terms  more  nearly  in  general  use  are  complete  quadratic 
and  incomplete  quadratic.     The  committee  feels,  however,  that  the 
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distinction  thus  denoted  is  not  of  much  importance  and  believe 
that  it  can  well  be  dispensed  with  in  elementary  instruction. 

3.  As  to  other  special  terms,  the  committee  recommends  aban- 
doning, so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  following :  Aggregation  for 
grouping;  vincvlum  for  bar;  evolution  for  finding  roots,  as  a  general 
topic;  involution  for  finding  powers;  extract  for  find  (a  root);  abso- 
lute term  for  constant  term;  mvltiply  an  equation,  dear  of  fractions, 
cancel  and  transpose,  at  least  until  the  significance  of  the  terms  is 
entirely  clear;  aliquot  part  (except  in  commercial  work). 

4.  The  committee  also  advises  the  use  of  either  system  of  equations 
or  set  of  equations  instead  of  ''simultaneous  equations,"  in  such  an 
expression  as  "solve  the  following  set  of  equations,"  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  present  no  well  established  definite  meaning  attaches 
to  the  term  "simultaneous." 

6.  The  term  simplify  should  not  be  used  in  cases  where  there  is 
possibility  of  misunderstanding.  For  purposes  of  computation,  for 
example,  the  form  ^S  may  be  simpler  than  the  form  2^,  and 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to  express  Vf  ^  VO-76  instead  of 
^V^^  I^  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  give  more  explicit  instnictioiis 
than  to  use  the  misleading  term  "simplify." 

6.  The  committee  regrets  the  general  imcertainty  in  the  use  of 
the  word  surd,  but  it  sees  no  reasonable  chance  at  present  of  repladng 
it  by  a  more  definite  term.  It  recognizes  the  difficulty  generally 
met  by  young  pupils  in  distinguishing  between  coefficient  and  expo- 
nent, but  it  feels  that  it  is  undesirable  to  attempt  to  change  terms 
which  have  come  to  have  a  standardized  meaning  and  which  are 
reasonably  simple.  These  considerations  will  probably  lead  to  the 
retention  of  such  terms  as  rationalize,  extraneous  root,  characteristic, 
and  mantissa,  although  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  terms  "int^ral 
part"  and  "fractional  part"  (of  a  Ic^arithm)  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  substitutes. 

7.  While  recognizing  the  motive  that  has  prompted  a  few  teachers 
to  speak  of  "positive  x"  instead  of  "plus  x,"  and  "n^ative  y" 
instead  of  "minus  y,"  the  committee  feels  that  attempts  to  change 
general  usage  should  not  be  made  when  based  upon  trivial  grounds 
and  when  not  sanctioned  by  mathematicians  generally. 

/.  Symbols  in  algebra. — ^The  symbols  in  elementary  algebra  are 
now  so  well  standardized  as  to  require  but  few  comments  in  a  report 
of  this  kind.  The  committee  feels  that  it  is  desirable,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  details : 

1.  Owing  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  letter  x,  it  is  preferable  to  use 
the  center  dot  (a  raised  period)  for  multiplication  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  any  symbol  is  necessary.  For  example,  in  a  case  like 
1.2-3'  •  •  (x—  1)  -x,  the  center  dot  is  preferable  to  the  symbol  X  ;  but 
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in  cases  like  2a  (x  — a)  no  symbol  is  necessary.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  the  period  (as  in  a.h)  is  more  nearly  international 
than  the  center  dot  (as  in  a  •  6) ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  period  will 
continue  to  be  used  in  this  country  as  a  decimal  point,  it  is  likely 
to  cause  confusion,  to  elementary  pupils  at  least,  to  attempt  to  use 
it  as  a  symbol  for  multiplication. 

2.  With  respect  to  division,  the  symbol  -?-  is  purely  Anglo-American, 
the  symbol  :  serving  in  most  countries  for  division  as  well  as  ratio. 
Since  neither  symbol  plays  any  part  in  business  life,  it  seems  proper 
to  consider  only  the  needs  of  algebra,  and  to  make  more  use  of  the 
fractional  form  and  (where  the  meaning  is  clear)  of  the  symbol  /, 
and  to  drop  the  symbol  -^  in  writing  algebraic  expressions. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  use  of  +  and  — 
as  symbols  of  operation  and  as  symbols  of  direction,  the  committee 
sees  no  reason  for  attempting  to  use  smaller  signs  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, such  an  attempt  never  having  received  international  recog- 
nition, and  the  need  of  two  sets  of  symbols  not  being  sufficient  to 
warrant  violating  international  usage  and  burdening  the  pupil  with 
this  additional  symbolism. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  symbols  ^  and  = 
as  representing  respectively  identity  and  equality,  the  committee 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  distinction  is  generally 
recognized,  the  consistent  use  of  the  symbols  is  rarely  seen  in  practice. 
The  committee  reconmiends  that  the  symbol  ^  be  not  employed  in 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  identity.  The  teacher, 
however,  should  use  both  symbols  if  desired. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  root  sign,  V  ,  the  committee  recognizes 
that  convenience  of  writing  assures  its  continued  use  in  many  cases 
instead  of  the  fractional  exponent.  It  is  reconmiended,  however, 
that  in  algebraic  work  involving  complicated  cases  the  fractional 
exponent  be  preferred.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
convention  is  quite  generally  accepted  that  the  symbol  V^  («  rep- 
resenting a  positive  number)  means  only  the  positive  square  root 
and  that  the  symbol  Va  means  only  the  principal  nth  root,  and 
similarly  for  a^,  a*/».     The  reason  for  this  convention  is  apparent 

when  we  come  to  consider  the  value  of  V4  + V^-l- Vl6^+ V25. 
This  convention  being  agreed  to,' it  is  improper  to  write  x=  V^,  as 
the  complete  solution  of  x*  — 4  =  0,  but  the  result  should  appear  as 
«=±V4.  Similarly,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  convention  to 
write  V4=±2,  the  conventional  form  being  ±V4=±2;  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  to  have  V(  —  1)^=  - 1,  since  the  sym- 
bol refers  only  to  a  positive  root.  These  distinctions  are  not  matters 
to  be  settled  by  the  individual  opinion  of  a  teacher  or  a  local  group  of 
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the  impression  of  being  difficult  and  a  mere  ju^ling  of  words  and 
symbols. 

.  8.  While  recognizing  the  claims  of  euphony,  the  fact  that  a  word 
like  ''historic''  has  a  different  meaning  from  "historical"  and  that 
confusion  may  occasionally  arise  if  ''arithmetic"  is  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive with  a  different  pronunciation  from  the  noun,  the  committee 
advises  that  such  forms  as  geometric  be  preferred  to  geometrical. 
This  is  already  done  in  such  terms  as  analytic  geometry  and  elliptic 
fxmctionSi  and  it  seems  proper  to  extend  the  custom  to  include  ariih- 
meticy  geometric,  graphic,  and  the  like. 

L.  General  recommendations, — In  view  of  the  desirability  of  a 
simplification  of  terms  used  in  elementary  instruction,  and  of  establish- 
ing international  usage  so  far  as  is  reasonable,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  subject  of  this  report  be  considered  by  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  Section  IV  of  the  next  International  Congress  of 
Mathematicians,  such  committee  to  contain  representatives  of  at  least 
the  recognized  international  languages  admitted  to  the  meetings. 

2.  The  committee  suggests  that  examining  bodies,  contributors  to 
mathematical  journals,  and  authors  of  textbooks  endeavor  to  follow 
the  general  principles  formulated  in  this  report. 


!«xeept  -witen  used  before  a  decimal  fraction  to  indicate  tke  absenoe 
of  int^ers  or,  in  general,  when  used  merely  to  locate  the  dec^ond 
point.  Per  examfde,  the  2eros  underscored  in  the  f ottowifig  'are 
^'rignificant,"  while  the  others  are  mi:  0-6,  9.50, 102,  30,200.  For- 
th^, the  nniBbcs'  2396,  if  expressed  corpect  to  tiiree  significant  figwes, 
would  be  written  2400.'  It  diould  be  noted  that  the  context  or  the 
way  in  whfch  a  nmnber  has  been  obtained  is  sometimes  the  det^- 
mining  factor  as  to  the  sigraficance  of  a  0. 

3.  The  prtfpil  in  arithmetic  needs  to  see  the  work  in  the  form  in 
which  he  will  use  it  in  practical  life  outside  the  schoolroom.  His 
visualization  of  the  process  should  therefore  not  include  such  symbols 
as  + ,  — ,  X ,  -5- ,  wlrich  are  helpful  only  in  writing  out  the  analysis  of 
a  problem  or  in  the  printed  statement  of  the  operation  to  be  performed. 
Because  of  these  facts  the  committee  recommends  that  only  slight 
use  be  made  of  these  symbols  in  the  written  work  of  the  pupil,  except 
in  the  analysis  of  problems.  It  recognizes,  however,  the  value  of 
such  symbols  in  printed  directions  and  in  these  analyses. 

m.  GENERAL  OBSBRVAllONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONa 

K.  General  observations. — ^The  committee  desires  also  to  record  its 
belief  m  two  or  three  general  obsefvations. 

1.  It  is  very  desirable  to  bring  mathematical  writing  into  closer 
touch  with  good  usage  in  English  writing  in  general.  That  we  have 
failed  in  this  particular  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  by 
teachers  of  mathematics  as  well  as  by  teachers  of  English.  This  is 
all  the  more  unfortunate  because  mathematics  may  be  and  should  be 
a  genuine  help  toward  the  acquisition  of  good  habits  in  the  speaking 
and  writing  of  English.  Under  present  conditions,  with  a  style  that 
is  often  stilted  and  in  which  undue  compression  is  evident,  we  do  not 
oflfer  to  the  student  the  good  models  of  English  writing  of  which 
mathematics  is  capable,  nor  indeed  do  we  always  offer  good  models 
of  thought  processes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  teachers  encour- 
age the  use  of  a  kind  of  vulgar  mathematical  slang  when  they  allow 
such  words  as  "tan"  and  '*cos,"  for  tangent  and  cosine,  and  habitu- 
ally call  their  subject  by  the  title  *'math." 

2.  In  the  same  general  spirit  the  committee  wishes  to  observe  that 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  writers  of  textbooks  seem  often  to  have 
gone  to  an  extreme  in  searching  for  technical  terms  and  for  new  sym- 
bols. The  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  mathematics  may 
retain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  literary  flavor.  It  seems  perfectly  feasible 
that  a  printed  discussion  should  strike  the  pupil  as  an  expression  of 
reasonable  ideas  in  terms  of  reasonable  English  forms.  The  fewer 
technical  terms  we  introduce,  the  less  is  the  subject  likely  to  give 

*  The  underscoring  of  signiAcant  zeros  is  here  used  merely  to  make  clear  the  oommittee's  meaning. 
The  device  is  not  recommended  for  general  adoption. 
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Chapter   XIII. — Standardized     Tests     in     Mathematics     for 

Secondary  Schools.     By  C.  B.  Upton. 

A  description  of  various  standard  tests  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry,  and  a  discussion  of  their  use  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics. The  tests  cenadered  are  the  foiiowmg^:  The  Courtis 
arithmetic  tests,  the  Woody  aaitdinietic  scales,  the  Woody-McCall 
arithmetic  test,  the  Stone  reasoning  tests,  the  Courtis  standard  prac- 
tice tests  in  arithmetic,  the  Studebaker  practice  exercises  in  arith- 
metic, the  Rugg-Clark  practice  exercisea  in  first^ear  algebtra,  the  Hot2 
first-year  algebra  scales,  the  Kdly  mathematieal  values  test,  the 
Minnick  geometry  tests,  the  Rogers  prognostic  tests  of  mathematical 
ability,  and  others. 

Ghaptcs  XIV. — ^Thb  TK41NIIIO  on*  TsMxaam  or   MAXSEiHAmcs. 

By  H.  C.  Ardnb«hL 

A  selection  from  the  results  of  an  extended  aad  detailed  investiga* 
tion,  covering  every  State  in  tte  Union  and  all  the  ktfger  cities,  con- 
cerning present  conditions  regarding  the  training  of  teachers  of 
mathematics,  the  faciHties  for  providmg  such  traming,  and  the 
requirements  for  certrfrcation.  The  selection  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  highest  standards  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  courses  of  study  for  the  training  of  teachers 
given  in  various  institutions.  The  chapter  also  includes  a  brief 
sm^ey  of  conditions  in  certain  foreign  countries. 

Chaptek    XV. — Certain    Que8TID]9naibb    iHVEsnoAomiSi     By 
W.  F.  Downey,  A.  R.  Cratfaome,  AUred  Davis,  and  <^ba:^ 

These  investigations  relate  to  the  interests  of  high-school  pupils, 
change  of  mind  as  to  life  work  between  high  eohooi  and  coUege,  the 
importance  of  mathematics,  etc 

ChAPTBB   XVL — BmiAOGSLAINY  ON  IHB  TmACHIim  or  MMXBSMA.T1CS, 

By  D,  E.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Fobei^. 

This  bibliography  lists  all  the  articles  relating  to  mathematics 
that  have  appeared  since  1910  in  a  number  of  leading  educational 
periodicals,  and  gives  in  addition  to  author,  title,  and  place  of  publi- 
cation a  brief  sunmiary  of  eaoh  article. 
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Algebra,  elementary,  minor  and  major  college-entrance  requirements,  41-43;  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  19-21;  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  30-31;  relation- 
ships, 54-57;  terms  and  symbols,  65-68. 

Arithmetic,  applications  to  business,  18;  terms  and  symbols,  68-69. 

Biography  of  mathematics,  22-23. 

Calculus,  elementary,  32-33;  reconmiendations,  34-35. 

College-entrance  requirements,  36-46;  definition,  41-46. 
See  also  Algebra,  Geometry. 

Computation,  numerical,  23-24. 

Courses  of  study,  elective,  grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve,  29-34;  * 'general,"  10-12; 
high-school  movement,  12-13;  junior  high  school,  24;  optional  topics,  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  22;  required,  12;  topics  to  be  included  in  high  school, 
36-37;  topics  to  be  omitted  or  postponed,  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  22-23; 
value  of  topics  as  preparation  for  elementary,  38-39.  See  also  Algebra,  Calculus, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

Eight-four  plan,  school  organized,  25-26. 

Elective  courses,  29-33. 

Elementary  college  courses,  value  of  topics  as  preparation,  38-39. 

Elementary  mathematics,  terms  and  symbols,  61-70. 

Function  concept,  secondary  school  mathematics,  53-60. 

Geometry,  demonstrative,  21-22;  intuitive,  18-19;  relationships,  57-58;  terms  and 
symbols,  61-65;  work,  31-32. 

Geometry  (plane),  college  entrance  requirements,  43-46;  list  of  propositions,  47-51. 

Geometry,  plane  demonstrative,  29-30. 

Geometry,  solid,  list  of  propositions,  51-52. 

Grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  material,  17-26. 

History  of  mathematics,  22,  33. 

Instruction.    See  Mathematical  instruction. 

Junior  high  school,  course  of  study,  24;  movement,  12-13. 

Materials,  plans  for  arrangements,  33-35;  suggested  arrangements,  24-26. 

Mathematical  instruction,  aims,  4-8;  attitude  of  colleges,  40-41;  organization  of 
subject  matter,  10-13;  point  of  view  governing,  8-10. 

Mathematics,  history  and  biography,  22. 

National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements,  officers  and  members,  iv;  organ- 
ization and  purpose,  v-vi. 

Problems,  educational  utility,  23. 

Secondary  school  mathematics,  function  concept,  53-60. 

Statistics,  elementary,  32. 

Teachers,  standards,  14-15;  training,  13-15. 

Terms  and  symbols,  elementary  mathematics,  61-70. 

Trigonometry,  elementary,  32;  numerical,  21;  relationships,  69. 

Years  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  16-26. 

Years  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  27-35. 
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